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some typical needs... 


In the last analysis, unemployment is a personal 
tragedy. Few problems can worry and discourage 
a person as much as a period of unemployment. 
Loss of work can bring into the home all sorts of 
strains and stresses. 


From the moment of his lay-off notice, the unem- 
ployed member will face a variety of problems. 


First, of course, is how and when to apply for 
unemployment compensation and how to protect his 
full rights under the law. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars have been lost in unemployment compen- 
sation claims due to delay in filing and ignorance 
of regulations. 


There’s the problem of whether unemployment 
compensation will provide even a minimum sub- 
sistence standard for his family, and whether the 
family is entitled to supplementary public assistance 
or other additional aid. 


He may need help in staving off eviction . . . in 
working out an effective," though reduced, family 
budget . . . in meeting special child welfare prob- 


lems. The need for medical and dental care, hos- 
pital services, and credits will be particularly press- 
ing. So will the problems of human relationships 
which are severely aggravated by unemployment. 


Later, if unemployment compensation payments 
reach their end—as has happened in past crises— 
he will need to know how to apply for help from 
the Public Welfare Department and other agencies 
responsible for direct relief. He must be reassured 
that he is entitled to such community services as a 
matter of right when he is in need. In some cases 
it may be necessary for the union to negotiate on 
his behalf with such agencies to make sure that he 
gets fair and adequate treatment and service. 


unemployment 
a personal crisis 


To the man without a job, and to the family with- 
out a financial future, unemployment is not a statis- 
tic—it is a personal: crisis. 


At such a time, it is extremely important that the 
unemployed union member knows that his union 
understands his situation, is concerned about him, 
and is willing to exhaust every possible channel of 
action to meet his basic personal and family needs. 
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labor's responsibility 


The responsibility of the AFL-CIO in serving the 
unemployed is a matter of basic principle. 

This was spelled out most recently on February 
11, 1958, when the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
adopted the following statement of policy:-— 


“While the AFL-CIO moves on the eco- 
nomic, legislative and political fronts to 
prevent unemployment, it is equally im- 
portant for us to help meet the immediate 
needs of the unemployed. 

“We recognize that the trade union has a 
responsibility to the unemployed non- 
dues-paying member as to the employed 
dues-paying member. 

“To discharge this responsibility, the lo- 
cal Community Services Committee must 
develop, in cooperation with public and 
voluntary agencies, a comprehensive pro- 
gram of effective service so that no un- 
employed member or his family will go 
without food, clothing, shelter and medi- 
cal care.” 


work - - - not relief 


Unemployment compensation, public assistance 
and other welfare services are no substitute for jobs. 
The goal of those out of work is always work—not 
relief. 


In this direction, CSC members working through 
appropriate union and community channels, can help 
to promote both job finding and public works. 


The committee should discuss with public officials 
and other interested community leaders the possi- 
bility of joint action to stimulate new business and 
develop public works programs. AFL-CIO should, 
of course, be represented in such local planning and 
should speak up for the development of adequate 
hospitals and clinics, schools, recreation facilities, 
roads, and other socially-useful projects—thus pro- 
viding not only the dignity of employment but also 
the improvement of local facilities that affect the 
health and welfare of the community. 
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' ...and how to 


How can these problems best be met through the 
union’s community services program? Here are some 
first steps: — 


1 Every effort must be made to contact 

the unemployed member—by letter, 
by postcard, by handbill, or by notice in the local 
union paper—informing him of the Community Serv- 
ices program and the mechanics set up by the local 
union or central labor body for putting the program 
into effect. 


2 Plans should be made to have a union 

counsellor on duty at the local union 
headquarters. The unemployed worker should be 
notified of the specific hours when the counsellor is 
available to discuss his problems. 


If no union counselling program exists, the Com- 
munity Services Committee should undertake a coun- 
selling training program at once, placing special em- 
phasis on unemployment compensation and public 
assistance. Program material outlining the coun- 

‘selling program in detail, plus a variety of related 
materials, can be obtained from the National AFL- 
CIO-CSA. 


3 Unemployment compensation claims 

must be protected and payments ex- 

pedited, for these provide the main source of income 

in time of layoff. This means seeing that each mem- 

ber understands the law and its requirements, place 

and time of filing an application, and the like. In 

some instances, the CSC may be instrumental in hav- 

ing the unemployment bureau assign staff to the 
union hall to speed up the processing of claims. 


4 It will be important that counsellors 

have all of the details of supplemental 

benefits available under collective bargaining agree- 

ments, so that the unemployed member knows the 
proper procedure for obtaining such benefits. 


s In cases where compensation is ex- 

hausted, checks are delayed, the claim 

is disallowed, or the amount is too small to cover 

basic needs of the unemployed member, alternate 

sources of help must be found. This means the local 

CSC must help obtain material assistance in terms 
of food, shelter, clothing and medical care. 

The primary source of assistance is the public, tax- 
supported agencies such as the city or county welfare 
office. The CSC must study local requirements; estab- 
lish contact with the agency on behalf of the union 
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member; and institute a proper referral system and 
follow-up procedure to insure proper treatment and 
prompt attention. 


6 Since unemployment is usually tem- 

porary, every effort should be made 
to have welfare officials relax usual eligibility require- 
ments that frequently involve a lien against the appli- 
cant’s house or require him to reduce his insurance 
coverage. 


7 It will be important for CSC members 

to know what arrangements local un- 
ion officers have made in terms of the unemployed 
member’s hospitalization coverage. This information, 
in turn, should be passed on to the membership. 


8 A program for distribution of surplus 
foods can help meet some pressing 
needs. In cooperation with public officials, union 
leadership can work with the U. S. Department of i 
Agriculture to institute such a program. ; 


9 Very often, public assistance cannot 

provide an adequate bulwark against 

personal economic disaster, particularly in cases 

where residence requirements or other restrictions 
prevent people from qualifying for aid. 


In situations such as these, voluntary agencies— 
many of them supported through Community Chests 
and United Fund campaigns—can provide secondary 
assistance. The names of these agencies may vary, 
but most large communities maintain a network of 
voluntary services. 


While it is generally accepted that basic needs— 
food, shelter, clothing and medical care—are the 
responsibility of tax-supported agencies, the volun- 
tary agencies, to the best of their financial ability, 
should render temporary or emergency assistance to 
those who do not qualify for public welfare. 


10 The CSC should call a meeting of the 

social agencies through the Commu- 

munity Welfare Council to determine exactly what 
help is avaliable, and the best method of union-agency 
cooperation in interviewing and referring unem- 
ployed members. Such a meeting could explore the . 
possibility that the private agencies might want to 
volunteer the services of staff members to interview 
and investigate cases for the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment. Such “lend-lease” of staff would enable pub- 
lic agencies to accept a larger case load without hav- 
ing applicants wait for an interview. 
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Recent Additions to 
AFL-CIO Film Library 


THE CHALLENGE. 28 min. 1956. Rental, $3. Pro- 
duced for the Fund for the Republic. It is about a school 
bus driver who refuses to sign a loyalty oath and is fired. 
The film ends with the parents voting but the issue is left 
for you to discuss and decide. 


CLINTON AND THE LAW. 60 min. 1956. Rental, $5. 
This is an excellent Ed Murrow TV report of the attempts 
of White Citizens’ Councils to prevent the school officials 
in Clinton, Tenn. from obeying the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. 


HEART OF THE UNION. 40 min. 1953. Rental, $4. 
Produced by the International Association of Machinists, 
this film shows the right and wrong way to run a union 
meeting and can help local officers analyze some of the 
reasons why members stay away from meetings. 


LABOR’S WITNESS. 33 min. 1956. Rental, $3. AFL- 
CIO Vice President Walter P. Reuther appears before a 
Senate Committee to testify on the UAW’s program in the 
field of political education and to answer questions about 
the expenditure of UAW funds. It is a dramatic presenta- 
tion of a Congressional hearing. 
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Produced jointly by AFL-CiO’s Education and Research 
Departments, “Do Higher Wages Cause Higher Prices?” will 
help your members understand one of today’s important eco- 
nomic problems. Plan to show it soon. 


LABOR BOSSES OF TEXAS. 28 min. 1956. Rental, 
$3. This jointly-sponsored film from the Texas AFL and 
CIO answers the charge that officers of the labor move- 
ment are “bosses.” It emphasizes the democratic structure 
of the labor movement. 


THE METER MAN. 9 min. 1957. Rental, $2. This is 
a film which emphasizes the importance of blood banks. 
CSC Chairman Joseph Beirne, president of CWA, AFL-CIO, 
points out the importance of contributing to blood banks. 


ON THIS DAY. 27 min. 1953. Rental, $3. This is a film 
about the advantages of complete prepaid medical services. 
It shows the services and facilities available to members of 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York (HIP). 


ORGANIZING BEGINS AT HOME. 16 min. 1957. 
Rental, $2. (Sale $85.00.) Produced jointly by the AFL- 
CIO Departments of Organization and Education to be used 
with full-time organizing staff members. The film shows 
an organizer making a house call and discussing unionism 
with a worker and his family. It is available only for Staff 
Training. 


OUT. 25 min. 1956. Rental, $2.50. This film, which 
was made in Austria by the United Nations, shows the pres- 
ent plight of the Hungarian refugee. It tells the story of 
the problems of one family. The film can be used to build 
understanding of the need for a more liberal U. S. immi- 
gration policy. 


REVOLT OF A GENERATION. 20 min. 1956. Rental, 
$5. This film deals with the Hungarian uprising. It reviews 
Hungary’s contributions to Western parliamentary law and 
illustrates the process of Communist indoctrination in 
schools, on farms, in factories and among youth. 


TOGETHER, 40 min. 1956. Rental, $4. The AFL-CIO 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association produced this film on the 
AFL-CIO merger convention. TOGETHER captures on film 
some of the drama and excitement of the historic New 
York Convention of 1955. 


U. S. LABOR UNITES. 10 min. 1956. Rental, $2. This 
film covers in ten minutes some of the highlights of the 
AFL-CIO merger convention. It concentrates on the foreign 
unionists at the convention and gives special attention to 
the address of ICFTU’s President, Omar Becu. 


VOTING PROCEDURES. 14 min. 1956. Rental, $2. 
Produced by the State of Indiana. This film is excellent 
for showing procedures to be followed in casting your bal- 
lot on election day. It includes both how to use a voting 
machine and how to mark a ballot. 
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Eight New Films 


AUTOMATION: WEAL OR WOE 90 minutes, 1957. 
Available from the AFL-CIO Film Division. Rental $8. 


Are labor unions going to resist automation? Are shop prob- 
lems in automated factories entirely different? Are union rep- 
resentatives “meat heads” when it comes to handling grievances 
in automated factories? Do labor leaders have plans for coping 
with this new industrial revolution? 


These are some of the kinds of questions about automation 
that are discussed in this special “SEE IT NOW” production 
by Edward R. Murrow and his CBS staff. 


This film shows automation at work in dozens of factories in 
this country and one in Russia. It features the story of a bakery 
in Philadelphia that turns out 450,000 loaves of bread a day 
starting with an IBM punched card. 


Important in this film on automation are the discussions by 
union members confronted with displacement and other problems 
created by automation. The film includes an interview with UAW 
President Walter Reuther in which Reuther suggests that a new 
approach is necessary by management, labor and the government. 
He suggests that plans should be made to help all society meet 
the new productivity, higher living standards and leisure time. 


This film is long (90 minutes). It is not something for a run- 
of-the-mill showing. It can be used at schools, conferences or 
training programs, perhaps in the evening and then discussed in 
sessions the following day. It is also possible for a group to use 
portions of this film and follow with discussion. 


FACE OF THE SOUTH 26 minutes, Color, 1956. 
Available from the AFL-CIO Film Division. Rental $3.00. 


The Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church of 
the U.S.A. has filmed George Mitchell, former director of the 
Southern Regional Council, in a chalk talk about the South. Those 
who have seen George Mitchell make this talk to union groups 
in the South know that he did one of the most effective jobs in 
helping make southern union members understand the historical, 
cultural and economic background to the present-day problems 
of the South. Using a map of the United States, he analyzes the 
four regions of the South and points out that the real resistance 
to extended democracy comes primarily from the “Plantation 
South.” With points and an amazing factual background, Mitchell 
does an outstanding job. The film, of course, needs to be sup- 


Below: Two shots from the recently released CBS film, AUTO- 
MATION: WEAL OR WOE. (Left} Ed Murrow interviews UAW 
President Walter Reuther on the impact of automation on the 


plemented by a good discussion where interpretations of the 
material offered by Mitchell can be thrashed out by local union 
officers, especially in the South. 


MAN ON THE HILL 23 minutes, 1956. Color. Avail- 
able from the AFL-CIO Film Division. Rental $2.50. 


This film, which was originally made for educating members 
of the Armed Forces on the need to participate in politics, has 
been released for general use. The AFL-CIO Department of Edu- 
cation has used the film experimentally in weekend conferences. 
It provoked a lively discussion. It deals with the influence of 
government legislation on our lives; indicates local, state and 
national areas of government; shows the work of a Congressman 
(stressing his work on committees); and discusses some of the 
appeals made by parties to attract votes. It closes with a Senate 
Committee hearing where the Senate Armed Forces Committee 
hears testimony on a bill. 


SITDOWN 17 minutes, 1957. Available from AFL-CIO 
Film Division. Rental $2.50. 


An original TV program with Guy Nunn and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Emil Mazey of the UAW doing the commentary. It includes 
early footage of sitdown strikes, not only of the UAW, but the 
Rubber Workers ia Akron. The film is excellent for reviving some 
of the memories of the Depression of the 30’s and also stresses the 
growth of industrial unions during this period. 


NEW AFL-CIO WAGE-PRICE FILM 
BEING USED WIDELY 


More than 300 bookings have already been received for AFL- 
CIO’s new film, “Do Higher Wages Cause Higher Prices?” Thirty 
rental prints are operating in the AFL-CIO film library and 43 
prints have been sold to AFL-CIO affiliates. 


Three international unions have made excellent use of the film in 
collective bargaining conferences. The International Union of 
Electrical Workers featured the film to kick off their National Wage 
Policy Conference, which met in Louisville September 19-20, 1957. 
After showing the film, a one-page fact sheet was distributed to the 
500 delegates and discussion of the materials took place from the 
microphone on the floor. The IUE prepared twelve color slides, 
dealing primarily with profit figures with firms where IUE has con- 
tracts, which were used following the film showing. Many IUE 
districts are planning to repeat this unique use of the film. 


automobile industry; (Right) A scene from an almost com- 
pletely automated bakery in Philadelphia. The film, which is 90 
minutes, may be rented from the AFL-CIO Film Division for $8. 
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“Do Higher Wages Cause Higher Prices?” was shown at the 
National Wage Policy Conference of the United Packinghouse 
Workers of America in Chicago the last of September. James E. 
Noe, research and education director of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, used the film for a Ninth District Prog- 
ress Meeting which includes the West Coast, Nevada, Alaska and 
the Islands. 


After its release August 1, the film was used widely in many 
summer schools to introduce a discussion on the problem of 
inflation. 


A short fact sheet and discussion guide are available from the 
Department. 


Bookings can be made through the AFL-CIO Film Division. 
Please give at least two weeks’ notice and indicating a first and 
second choice booking date. Prints may be purchased for $80 or 
rented for $2 a showing from the Film Division. 


Rubber Workers Produce New 
Film on O'Sullivan Strike 


THE FOURTH BATTLE OF WINCHESTER. 17 min. 
1957. Produced by the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
and Plastic Workers of America. Available from the 
AFL-CIO Film Division. Rental $2.50. (Sale $50.00. 
Order from the Education Department, URW, 87 High 
Street, Akron 8, Ohio.) 


The Fourth Battle of Winchester is the story of the struggle 
of workingmen and women for a better life. 


It is the story of over 400 workers at the O’Sullivan Rubber 
Company who went on strike May 13, 1956, to preserve their 
union. 


It is the story of a ruthless corporation bent on using the unjust 
Taft-Hartley Act to crush the hopes of it sworkers whose only 
crime was that of trying to improve their lot. 


Here is a bitter battle fought to establish a principle—the idea 
that American workers have a right to form an organization of 
their own choosing; the idea that free men and women have a 
right to organize, to better their conditions on the job and to 
better the living standards of themselves and of their families. 


The workers in the plant, in many cases, were being paid 
between 40¢ and 60¢ per hour less than workers doing the same 
operations in other union plants throughout the United States. 


Affiliates of the AFL-CIO will want to use this film widely 
to show one of the most dramatic examples of the use of the 
Taft-Hartley law to weaken and, in some cases, destroy local 
unions. As an outgrowth of the O’Sullivan strike, President George 
Meany recently wrote a letter to President Eisenhower pointing 
out “Once more, this law licensing union bursting did its work.” 


New Teaching Film on Arbitration 
Available from AFL-CIO Film Library 


ARBITRATION IN ACTION, 58 min. 1958. Pro- 
duced by the American Arbitration Association. 
Available, AFL-CIO Film Division. Rental $5. 


The film, produced by the American Arbitration Association, 
is based on an actual case which was heard by an arbitrator. It 
involves the discharge of a worker. The union’s case is presented 
by a business agent, a shop steward and the discharged worker. 
The company’s case is presented by the personnel officer, the shop 
foreman and the co-worker of the discharged worker. No decision 
is given at the end of the film. 


This is not a film to be used at local union meetings. It is a film 
to be used in a minimum session of at least two hours. It is useful 
for shop stewards where the coutract contains an arbitration clause. 
A good deal of preparation ought to be done by the education 
director or the class instructor in order to use this film properly 
and effectively. 
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AFL-CIO film discussion guides are prepared to assist 
local education committees plan discussions with their 
film showings. Each AFL-CIO film discussion guide offers 
a suggested introduction to the film, a brief review of 
the film‘s contents and some suggested discussion ques- 
tions. Good film usage requires that a local union 
education committee preview the film, prepare an intro- 
duction and be ready with several questions for dis- 
cussion. 


AFL-CIO MOVIE POSTERS 


Available for publicizing your film programs is a 
2-color, 8/2 x 11, movie poster. The time of your meet- 
ing and the film to be shown can be lettered on these 
posters. They are available in two different colors at 
the following prices: 10¢ each, 15 for $1, 100 for $4. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
Issues 25th Anniversary Film 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
AFL-CIO, has just produced a new documentary movie, 
“Anniversary.” It brings to life on the screen the story of 
the Garment Workers, as pictured through the eyes and 
career of David Dubinsky, president, ILGWU. The film had 
its “world” premier in New York City, September 30. Nar- 
rated by John Wingate, TV and radio commentator, the 
story is inspired by the recent historic Madison Square 
Garden celebration marking the 25th anniversary of Dubin- 
sky’s presidency and 25 years of ILGWU progress. 


“Actors” include the many thousands of members who 
attended the memorable Garden rally as well as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, New York Mayor Robert F. Wagner, AFL-CIO 
President George Meany and the ILGWU national officers. 


REVISED FILM CATALOGUE AVAILABLE 


The AFL-CIO “Films for Labor” catalogue, which 
was published in June, 1956, has been revised to 
include descriptions of all films added to the library 
since that date. Single copies are available free to 
local union officers. Write for quantity prices. 


AFL-CIO Pamphlet No. 64 
Reprinted from October, 1957, AFL-CIO Education 
News and Views. For additional copies, write to AFL- 
CIO Education Department, 815 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
George Meany, President Wm. F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Liven your union meetings with movies. 


But, plan your film showings ahead of time. 


Select your films to achieve the purpose of your pro- 
gram—information, training or teaching, sparking ac- 
tion, etc. 


The AFL-CIO “FILM-A-MONTH” plan works as 


follows: 


1. You agree to select a total of 9 films during a 12- 
month period. (In this way, you can omit the summer 
months and December, if your meeting falls near the 


holidays. ) 


2. Total payment for the series is $15.00 if you 
keep the film for a single showing each month. If 
you wish to keep each film for two weeks each month, 
the total cost of the nine films is $36.00 If you wish 
to keep the films for one month, the total cost of the 
series of nine films is $54.00. Central bodies or re- 
gional offices of international unions may wish to 
keep the films for two weeks or one month and make 
them available to local unions in the area as well as 
church groups and school groups. 


All groups renting the films for two weeks or one 
month are responsible for any damage done to the 
film during this period. 


3. A listing of recent and new films is included in this 
issue from which you may make some of your selection. 
The full listing of films available for rental through the 
AFL-CIO Film Library is included in our catalogue, 
FILMS FOR LABOR. We suggest that in selecting your 
9 films, you choose films in each of the categories listed in 
the film catalogue. If you do not have a copy of FILMS 
FOR LABOR, write for one immediately. 


4. Some locals may wish to show 2 films in one month. 
Your schedule may be arranged in any way you desire, 
as long as the 9 films are used in a 12-month period. 


5. Because of the importance of previewing, the 
films are shipped to arrive a few days in advance of 
your showing date. Discussion materials are also in- 
cluded. The responsibility for carrying through your 
film discussion program may be assigned to your 
local union education committee. In this case, the 
committee should preview the film and study the dis- 


cussion materials before the showing. It should order 
materials to distribute at the film showing. 


Using the AFL-CIO films catalogue, FILMS FOR LA- 
BOR, and the additional films that are listed in this re- 
print from.Education News and Views, fill out the form 
below. Indicate the date of each one of your meetings and 
indicate the film of your first choice and your second 
choice for each meeting. If you are planning to keep 
the films for one showing, indicate the date of the show- 
ing opposite the month; if you are planning to keep the 
films for two weeks or one month. indicate the period of 
time you plan to keep each film. Also check below whether 
you are using the “Film-A-Month” plan for a single show- 
ing each month, for a two week period or for a one month 
period. 


The AFL-CIO Film Division will try to follow insofar 
as possible the requests you make. However, some 
changes probably will be necessary. These will be sub- 
mitted for your approval by return mail so that you can 
know exactly what films you will be receiving over the 
nine month period. 

Please try and select films from different categories, 
such as: international affairs, legislative problems, com- 
munity problems, discrimination and labor films. 


BOOKING SHEET 
““FILM-A-Month” Plan 
FILM CHOICES 


Month Date (All films are 16mm sound) 
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Check one 
(1 Single showing [] Two weeks [] One month 


Send to: Film Division, Department of Education, AFL- 
CIO, 815 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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How Local 124, AFSC&ME, 
Education Committee Functions 


Like inseparable twins, education and organization go 
hand in hand in the process of developing a healthy, 
growing and effective local union. That is the principle 
upon which Alton, Ill. State Hospital Employees Local 
124 has based its educational program. 

Having discovered that well-informed members become 
more active union members, the local’s Educational 
Committee has worked out a program that reached into 
all levels of membership and comes to grips with the 
problems of the entire group. 

Thus, along with special leadership training for officers, 
committee members and stewards, the program seeks to 
fill the needs of the rank and file, new members as well 
as veteran members. 


At all times, the Educational Committee keeps its ears 
to the ground, as it were, in order to remain alert to the 
needs of the membership and to make certain that these 
needs are provided for in the overall planning of more 
informative and more interesting membership meetings. 

Diversified though they are, such subjects as the his- 
tory of the labor movement, aims and objectives of our 
organization, responsibilities of each officer and commit- 
tee member within the local, organizational structure, la- 
bor legislation and current trends are all matters that 
vitally affect the welfare of every member. 

Up to now, we have been dealing with content. Equally 
important to the successful projection of an educational 
and training program is presentation. 

The Education Committee must plan carefully so that 
the dissemination of pertinent information to the mem- 
bership is as lively and interesting as possible or it ceases 
to be pertinent and ceases to inform. 


Liveliness, variety, drama and interest make participa- 
tion not only pleasurable but profitable. Let us never 
forget that a bored member is not an effective member. 


Local 124 has found the following methods of presenta- 
tion the most effective because they were the most inter- 
esting and hence the most informative: 


1. GROUP DISCUSSION: In addition to its other merits, 
group discussion is one of the most effective ways of prac- 
ticing what we preach—the democratic process. Moreover, 
through group discussions, we experience the feeling of 
belonging as well as securing the advantages of cooperative 
thinking, and pool the knowledge and experiences of many 
minds. 


2. FILMS: Film services from our public library, Uni- 
versity of Illinois and our International are one of the 
simplest and most fruitful methods of making our educa- 
tional program dramatic and meaningful. 


3. GUEST SPEAKERS: The guest speaker from the 


Guest speakers can be a 
real asset to your program. 
Make sure you choose 


peakers, however. 

n fairness to the speaker 
and the members, he 
should be briefed some- 
time before the meeting. 
He should know about 
your local situation in 
relation to what you want 
him to talk age ol Tell 
him Sons War cee oe you 
peech to accom- 


lish. Let him know go 


field of labor has served to 
“pep up” our meetings. 
This method of presentation 
often throws new light on 
our own particular situa- 
tions because sometimes we 
are too close to our prob- 
lems and cannot see the 
forest for the trees. 


4. REPORTS: Reports 
from delegates to the vari- 
ous Central Trades bodies, 
State Feds and Council con- 
ventions not only keep the 
members aware of the hap- 
penings in these areas but 
also strengthens the bonds 
that tie us to the rest of the 
labor movement. 
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5. CONFERENCES AND INSTITUTES: The University 


of Illinois has an Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions. Several types of programs are available to local 


Many international 
unions, the national AFL- 
CIO and some state and 
local central bodies are 
set up to service affiliates 
with help in planning and 
setting up conferences and 
institutes. Check these 
sources too, for help, if 
your committee is  in- 

in a conference. 


unions. 


We chose a conference 
designed to meet our re- 
quirements as state em- 
ployees. The program in- 
cluded “The Legislative 
Process,” “Human Rela- 
tions in Public Employ- 
ment,” “The Development 
of the Labor Movement” 


Several other channels are used tu keep members in 
touch with their union. 


A recently established newspaper which chiefly carries 
reports of how grievance cases are proceeding in each 
department. 


Participation in the CWA district education convention. 
Members who attend are obligated to assist later in con- 
ducting local classes for 
stewards, training them in 
grievance procedure, CWA This is an_ excellent 
history, and the rather intri- | example of putting to 
eate organization of Bell | work the people a local 


and “The Gains of AFSU&ME.” The representatives of 
the Institute of Labor Relations worked closely with the 
chairman of the Educational Committee. The response 
proved the project was well worth the effort. 


Assuming that an educational program has been well- 
planned and presented, we might take a swift look at the 
value it has for a local union. What are its benefits? 


First, we see that education is an integral and indivisi- 
ble part of organization. If both are carried on simulta- 
neously they produce a greater degree of stability for an 
organization. In addition, education and training bring 
about greater participation by local members in the life 
and affairs of the union. And as the learning process 
takes root, members acquire leadership skills along with 
the “know-how” of obtaining our objectives, desires and 
needs. 


CONNIE WINSLOW, Local 124, AFSC&ME 
Reprinted from the Public Employee 


Denver CWA Local Pushes Program 
With Labor Songs and Newspaper 


You can pretty well bet your last pay-phone dime that 
the “voice with a smile” in Denver is a union voice and 
strongly pro-union at that. 


For the 1900 members of Communications Workers 
Local 8412, those employed by Mountain States Tel. & 
Tel. in the Denver area, are 93.7% of the potential union 
membership despite the absence of a union shop. And 
their local’s education program is one of the most 
wide-awake. 


At the local’s August meeting members were treated 
to a bit of labor history. Not the dull, musty kind that 
would send folks home to see TV, but an entertaining 
kind that drew a bonus turnout. Lingo the Drifter, folk 
song scholar, came down from Lookout Mountain to sing 
“Dark “As A. Dungeon,” 
“Dar! eon,” 
“Way Down in the Mine,” and union ey a aoa 
“The Ludlow Massacre,” | program. A few record 
and “Solidarity Forever.” | albums of union songs are 
In between songs he sketch- | available thru commercial 
ed the development of un- | record sources. They can 
ion consciousness over the | be useful in some union 
span of our nation’s his- 
"hh soailable fe nowy AFL-CIO 
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cent one on occupational 
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phone. Between 45 and 50 | has sent to a school or 


stewards turn out per eve- 
ning while the courses are 
in session. 


A blood bank, with each 
steward expected to meet a 
quota of donors. By last 
year ill members and fami- 
lies had been saved $1200 
by the donations of blood. 


Sending letters to ste- 
wards seeking names of like- 
ly persons to serve on union 
committees. The last re- 


conference. If a delegate 
goes to a union school and 
chooses a five - session 
COPE workshop and then 
is not used in his local’s 
political education pro- 
gram when he gets back 
home, something is wrong 
somewhere. Locals should 
decide carefully why they 
are sending particular peo- 
ple to cv educational func- 
tion. Locals should pre- 
pare to put to work the 
skills and knowledge their 
delegates bring back. 


quest netted 25 new names. 


This emphasis on education has paid off both in a 
militant membership and in service to the union and the 
community. A phenomenal number of members are ac- 
tive in “extra-curricular affairs.” 


Reprinted from Colorado Labor Advocate 


Carrying Education Into the Shop 
During the Lunch Hour 


The time: 12 Noon on a day in June 1955—the place: 
a garment factory. 


The machines are quiet. It’s lunch time. The workers 
are gathered around a central place in the factory. 


Some are sitting on table tops. Others just stand—but 
they are all listening as Gus Tyler, the Political Director 
of the ILGWU, talks about “the campaign to increase the 
Federal Minimum Wage to $1.25 an hour.” 


This is a shop lecture. Education brought directly to 
the worker in his shop about important trade union, 
economic, social and political issues. Education for en- 
lightenment and education for action. 


After the shop lecture—the workers signed petitions 
asking their Congressmen to work and to fight for an 
increase in the minimum wage. They wrote personal let- 
ters to their Congressmen. They contacted their neighbor- 
hood storekeepers. They spoke to their friends. The 
workers in this shop were educated about a very im- 
portant union issue. And equally important, they acted 
in behalf of themselves and their union. 


Now I am sure that there are many questione -bout the 
“Shop Lecture.” First of all, why? What were the rea- 
sons that caused you to think about going into the shop 
to lecture to the workers? 


Well, most of our union members are women. After 
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The first task I faced in starting 
my local’s education program was 
convincing the officers that we really 
needed one. Finally one of the offi- 
cers said, ““Well, I’m still pessimistic; 
but if you can increase union meet- 
ing attendance, I'll go along on a 
trial basis.” 

This cheerful attitude gave me 
very little room to experiment with 
types of programs or membership 
reactions. Each one-hour session had 
to be interesting, educational, and 

ublicized in such a way that mem- 
me would attend out of sheer self- 
interest. 

When we began in March, 1955, 
our union’s biggest problem was the 
introduction of new machines and 
processes in the printing trade. Capi- 
talizing on the membership’s concern 
over the effect of these work meth- 
ods, I scheduled a film and lecture 
on a new printing machine for our 

program. e manufacturer 
sent me a speaker, film and litera- 
ture. In addition, I distributed AFL’s 
booklet, Automation. 


Special Publicity Used 


I publicized the event (and all 
those following) in the union news- 
paper, on shop bulletin boards, and 
on an easel display at union head- 
quarters. Attendance at our first pro- 
gram doubled over normal. 
course, all have not 


our programs 
drawn that well. But by showing 
“With These Hands” and other labor 
films like “Union At Work,” the 


HOW ONE LOCAL UNION USED FILMS 


kinescope analyzing the American 
politician; a film, “Propaganda Tech- 
ee shows how facts can 

twis to suit a narrow purpose, 
and “You, the People,” a film which 
shows the application and effect of 
certain propaganda techniques dur- 
ing an election. 


Literature Important 


The literature we distributed in- 
cluded COPE’s newsletter, a Citizens 
Union pamphlet evaluating cur local 
candidates by background and ex- 
perience, and a booklet donated by 
one of our newspapers on how to 
recognize slanted news. We also had 
members have turned out in better a display featuring “Labor’s Daily,” 
n each meeting and gone our i ed daily news- 
back to their shops praising the films 
and the entire program to their shop- 
mates. 

After-film discussions are not prac- 
tical in my group, since audiences 
often number over 250. Instead, I 
depend on distributing literature ap- 
propriate to the film’s subject mat- 
ter. For instance, on Social Security, 


Following a film showing with 
a group discussion of the film in- 
creases its effectiveness greatly. 
Using pamphlets in your pro- 
gram is important. The AFL-CIO 
Department of Education has dis- 
cussion guides and will send you 
its new film catalogue, “Films for 
Labor.” An aid now available for 
those interested in an extended 
film program is the AFL-CIO Film- 
A-Month program which provides 
nine films for $15. Write for 
details. 


stant, never-ending publicity. Don’t 
expect to e a member’s think- 
ing with one or lecture. Union 
education is a slow process. Over- 
coming opposition, and individual 


I used a speaker, film and mu 
valuable literature from the Regional 
Social Security office. 

I coupled “The House I Live In” 
film with the Discrimination Costs 
You Money pamphlet, using this 


doubts and fears, can best be done 
by building respect for the impor- 
tance and quality of your programs. 

Try to keep close to the members’ 
wishes through periodic question- 
a invite their families to at- 
ten 


the subject matter 


means to impress 
the members long after the 


Our October program, 
of Politics,” used a TV 


each m 
“The Psy- 


And make your publicity 
sound as if the program concerned 


personally. 


CARL SCHLESINGER, 
ITU, Local 6, New York City 


small “ 
discuss his under: 


Above: local union leaders learning to operate 16 milli- 
meter movie projectors for use in their local education 
programs. 


Below: after a speaker, large groups can be broken into 
buzz” sessions where each member gets a chance to 
standing of the problems presented 


me 


work, they rush home to 
cook and clean and to take 
care of the kids. And since 
we only want — at this 
moment — to talk to our 
members about one—single 
—important issue, we go 
to him in his shop. The 
member doesn’t lose any 
time from his family and 
from his home. He is in 
familiar surroundings. We 
hold the meeting at the 
member’s convenience. The 
member feels important, as 
he should feel. 


Local a 3 gun 
tees may profitably ex- 
plore the possibilities of 
this kind of approach to 
union education. A few 
committees have even con- 


——e — teat a pro- 
grams in t urin 
lunch hour. In locals with 
@ union office or small 
sub-office next to the plant, 
successful ‘‘quickie’’ 
lunch-hour programs have 
been run, bringing in a 
department at a_ time. 
Many stewards do an 
effective education job 
through informal  bull- 


workers at 


sessions with their fellow 
noon-time or 


These are some of the | during breaks. 
mg . for the shop lecture. 
\ ow let me spend a moment on some other aspects of 
this approach, such as what topics you talk about, and 
who does the lecturing; how extensively it has been used; 
how it is organized; how the members respond; what are 
the obstacles. 


First of all, locals in our International have used the 
shop lecture technique for the past several years. In one 
local alone, more than 5,000 members in over a hundred 
shops have been visited on important issues during the 
past three years. The lectures have been of a varied 
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nature. The Rumor Clinic, a lecture demonstration of 
racial prejudice, was conducted several times with the 
cooperation of the Jewish Labor Committee. Unemploy- 
ment insurance laws have been discussed. The Social 
Security Administration has conducted many lectures on 
changing rules in our social security system. Workmen’s 
compensation, political action on the minimum wage and 
on the Taft-Hartley law have been discussed with the 
cooperation of our own Political Department. 

The organization of the shop lecture is simple. With 
the cooperation of the employer, in whose premises the 
lecture takes place, the shop chairman simply posts a 
notice in the shop informing the workers that on Monday, 
or Tuesday, at the lunch hour, we will have a discussion 
on Social Security, Unemployment Insurance, Political 
Action, or whatever we have to discuss. Obviously the 
educational director, or educational committee, arranges 
the date and the speaker. 

At this point we might encounter the bitter fruit in- 
stead of the peaches and cream. On one occasion, several 
years ago, our own assistant executive secretary, Jimmy 
Lipsig, was scheduled to lecture in a mill about the Taft- 
Hartley law. The lecture becaine a heated debate between 
Jim Lipsig and the employer! That finished political 
lectures in that particular shop. So you see, sometimes— 
depending upon the employer—the choice of subject 
matter to be discussed may be limited. 

Our experience has proven conclusively, that the pro- 
gram is worth it. For example, after a shop lecture on 
Social Security, a woman who had lost her husband in 
World War II and who had children under 18 years of 
age, first became aware that she was entitled to Survivors 
Insurance. This meant thousands of dollars for this 
worker. Furthermore, our members respond to the shop 
lecture. They do send letters to their Congressman. They 
do contact neighbors to elicit their support. They are tied 
closer to the Union. They become better, more active 
union mem 

Bringing education into the shop is a relatively new 
technique. But it is an extremely effective and powerful 
communicative weapon in our never ending struggle to 
educate our members for effective citizenship in our 
union, in our country, and in our world. 


JOE SHANE, Education Director 
Local 155, ILGWU, New York, N. Y. 


Write for These 


The following publications will help local education committees 
in developing programs: (1) “Organizing a Local Union Educa- 
tion Program,” 7 pp. Free. Department of Research and Educa- 
tion, Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union, 525 Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio; (2) “Let’s Go! A Manual for Education 
Committees, ILGWU.” 20 pp. Single copies free. ILGWU Edu- 
cation Department, 1710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; (3) 
“Your Educational Committee Can Get Moving Now,” 19 pp. 
Single copies free. School for Workers, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin; (4) “How To Reach the Rank and File,” 
1l pp. Single copies free. AFL-CIO Department of Education, 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AFL-CIO Pamphlet No. 66 

Reprinted from November, 1956, AFL-C]O Education 
News and Views. For additional copies, write to AFL- 
CIO Education artment, 815 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 

AMERIZAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

George Meany, President Wm. F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer 


Starting Your Education Program 


SETTING UP THE COMMITTEE 


A special committee should be set up to organize the job 
of education. The local must start by getting the commit- 
tee itself organized, by electing or appointing interested 
members. A committee chairman might be appointed by 
the local president, elected by the committee or by the 
local membership. He must know local policy developments 
so that the education committee’s work can be geared into 
the loca]’s over-all program. 


PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

The first thing the committee should do is to arrange 
to meet regularly. The committee will map out the extent 
of its job as it understands it, and formulate specific proj- 
ects to run over some definite period of time. These might 
be tied down to a six months’ period or longer. 

The program should be presented to the local union 
membership for discussion. This itself will be educational, 
and should bring out other ideas to help in developing a 
program that is generally acceptable. 

In planning the program it is well to consider projects 
which are practical and can be put over. Put the program 
down on paper so that discussion at the meeting can center 
around specific points. 


TOOLS FOR UNION EDUCATION 

There is no limit to the materials with which the com- 
mittee can work. These range from making good use of 
the regular membership meeting, to organizing special ed- 
ucational functions and taking part in community affairs. 

The local committee can: 

e Arrange to get good speakers on timely subjects, for 
the regular meeting or a special event; 

e@ Show movies, or use other visual aids in telling some 
important story; 

e@ Make up poster displays for the union meeting and 
union hall; 

e@ Organize the regular distribution of union literature, 
materials from the AFL-CIO, government, and other 
sources; 

e@ Put out a local-union newspaper reporting events in 
the life of the local, news about labor, and stories on shop 
problems; 

e@ Maintain good public relations in the community 
activities, the good general press, and the radio, (See Ed- 
ucation News and Views. Mav, 1958) ;) 

e@ Organize classes on labor subjects. 


USING THE UNION MEETING 


The local’s regular meeting is a natural place to start. 
One of the first things the committee can do is to work out 
good ways of publicizing meetings to get the members out. 

Part of the business meeting might be set aside for an 
education program. The program would have to be care- 
fully planned in advance and start on time. It need take 
no more than 15 minutes to half an hour of each month’s 
business meeting. 

* * 7 


Union education, like union organization itself, 
deals with human beings and must be flexible and 
adaptable. It calls for variety of method and ap- 
proach, and above all, for sympathetic understanding 
of people. 


This is adapted from material developed by the Hotel 
a Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ Internation- 
nion, 
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FOREWORD 


WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 
Secretary-Treasurer, AFL-CIO 


“The Changing Character of American Industry” was the subject of 
a special conference called by the AFL-CIO on January 16, 1958. 
More than 75 international unions were represented at the meeting. 


The conference developed from the need of union officials for more 
information and discussion regarding the longer term trends taking 
place in American industry. 

The invitation to the conference called attention to three definite 
trends that have become evident in the American economy: 


1. The movement of industry to new locations either for sound 
economic reasons or because of special inducements that have 
been offered. 


2. The growth of employment in the servicing industries and among 
the technical and white-collar occupations, rather than among 
workers directly employed in the production of goods. 


3. The growing increase in the number of women in the labor force, 
particularly women 35 years of age and older. 


Although unions have been generally aware of these problems, there 
had been no forum at which union officials could discuss these basic 
changes and the impact they are likely to have on organized labor. As 
headquarters for the American labor movement, the AFL-CIO felt a 
special responsibility for heightening awareness of unions to these trends 
and for provoking union discussion of possible changes in policies that 
might be required to meet them. The need for such a special confer- 
ence was developed through discussions of the AFL-CIO Research 
Committee, of which I am chairman. 


The conference program was a simple one. At the morning and 
afternoon sessions a recognized expert was invited to present the facts 
on a particular aspect of the problem. Commentators drawn from the 
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Foreword 


labor movement were asked to discuss some of the implications of the 
facts for the future of organized labor. 


For a luncheon session, we were fortunate that Professor George 
Taylor, distinguished arbitrator and former chairman of government 
wage boards, could talk to the conference about effects of these 
developments on union-management negotiations. 


All these presentations are included in this volume. The main 
speakers at both the morning and afternoon sessions were extremely 
cooperative in preparing their paper in advance so that it could be 
available to the union commentators. 

Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Director of Research, AFL-CIO, presided as 
chairman of the conference. 

We feel that the conference proved a success. It stimulated discussion 
on organizing methods, union structure, education, and many other 
aspects of union policy. We hope that the publication of this volume 
will stimulate even further discussion by making the findings of these 
papers available to a wider audience. 
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THE SHIFTING INDUSTRIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL 
COMPOSITION OF THE WORK FORCE DURING THE 
NEXT TEN YEARS 


EWAN CLAGUE 


Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
U.S. Department of Labor 


You who are active in the labor movement are greatly concerned 
with the size of our future labor force, its age and sex composition, 
and the shifting industrial and occupational distribution of the work 
force. These changes will affect the kinds of problems you face, and 
therefore, an understanding of the trends should be helpful in the 
determination of your programs and policies. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has for a number of years conducted 
research on trends in the size and composition of the labor force, the 
changing industrial structure of the economy, and the shifting demand 
for occupational skills as affected by changing markets, technology, 
social patterns, and industrial organization. We make these studies in 
connection with our occupational outlook program—the purpose of 
which is to inform young people in school about employment oppor- 
tunities. We also make these studies to provide information to the 
Department of Labor and other government agencies concerned with 
manpower problems. I thought today that I might discuss some of 
these 1955-65 trends and projections with you. In all this work we 
seek the advice of industry and labor organizations about the trends 
in their fields of activity. We have had the help of many union research 
directors on the material I am going to present today, and will be 
discussing it with others and with our Labor Research Advisory Council 
shortly. What I am going to give you, then, is a preliminary view of 
some of the broad trends that emerge from these studies. I am not 
now in a position to give you our final projections and what I hope 
is that out of our discussion today, we will get your help in thinking 
through some of these trends. 

Before giving you the results of this work, let me speak for a moment 
about the nature of these projections. I don’t have to tell you that 
no one can really foretell the future. Yet, we all have to make decisions 
and plans continually, both in our personal lives and in our work, which 
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2 THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


require some judgment about what will happen days, months or even 
years ahead. When you buy a house, for example, you are assuming 
that your income will continue, that the price of houses will not drop 
sharply in the near future, that the heating fuel you use will continue 
to be available at a reasonable price, and so forth. Whether we know 
it or not, we are always making some assumptions about the future. 

This is exactly what we do when we make long-range economic 
projections. The only difference is that we try to make our assumptions 
as explicit and clear as we can, so that we can look them over carefully, 
judge how reasonable they are, and substitute other assumptions to 
see what effect they may have on our conclusions. 


GENERAL ASSUMPTIONS 


For our purposes today in taking a look ahead at employment 

changes, I am going to make the following general assumptions: 

1. That economic and social patterns have continuity, and that. the 
institutions and fundamental economic structure of the United 
States will be about the same a decade from now as they are 
today. 

2. That there will be no cataclysmic events such as war or natural 
catastrophes which would substantially change the rate of 
economic development. 


3. That economic conditions not too different from those of the 
last few years will continue, and that there will not be a severe 
economic depression as in the early 30’s; that the recessions we 
do have will be minor ones of short duration, not significantly 
more severe than those which began in 1949 and in 1953, and 
will not seriously affect the long-term rate of economic change. 
(The occurrence of a recession in 1965 would, of course, alter 
the projections we are making for that year, since we are 
assuming relatively full employment. ) 


4. That scientific and technological advance will continue, affecting 
our industrial methods of production, our medical and health 
services, consumption patterns, etc. 


You can see that these assumptions are subject to revision as the 
future unfolds; this is why we emphasize that economic projections 
must be continually re-evaluated and revised, and have set up our 
occupational outlook program on a continuous basis. 
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THE SHIFTING COMPOSITION OF THE WORK FORCE 3 


Although the projections are presented for a designated period, the 
specific year for which the projections are computed represents merely 
a convenient statistical device. Our projections for 1965 may apply 
equally as well for 1964 or for 1966. Our main concern is that the 
projections indicate proper direction and relative magnitude. 

The Bureau fully realizes that the issuing of long-range economic 
projections by a government agency contains an element of risk which 
a non-government organization engaged in such work does not face. 
There is always the possibility that some statement may be taken out 
of context or that a qualifying or stipulated condition may be omitted 
and then the statements may be cited as representing official BLS 
findings or views on particular subjects. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that assumptions I may make for projection purposes, serve 
only as working hypotheses and should not be considered out of context, 
and they, in no way, represent any official position of the Bureau. 


LABOR FORCE PROJECTIONS 


Let us look at our first set of projections—the growth of our labor 
force during the next 10 years. The size of our labor force is dependent 
on a number of important factors. One of these, of course, is the 
growth of population in the various age groups. The population pro- 
jection for 1965 that we have used is one of several made by the 
Bureau of the Census which differ from one another only in respect 
to the number of persons expected to be born after July 1, 1955. This 
is, of course, the area of greatest uncertainty in projecting the size of 
the future population. The Series A projection, which we selected, 
shows an increase of 25 million in the total population between 1955 
and 1965—from 165 million to 190 million. It is the second highest 
of the projections made by the Census Bureau. The highest provides 
for an increase of 28 million in the 10 year period to a total of 193 
million in 1965. While the size of the population is important in 
estimating demand for various k‘~ds of goods and services, school 
enrollment, etc., it is not essential to making projections of the labor 
supply. The 1965 population of working age (14 years of age and 
over) is the same for all of the projections and can be estimated with 
reasonable accuracy since all persons who will be in the age groups 
from which our labor force is drawn are already born. The major 
changes expected between 1955 and 1965 are: a sharp rise in the 
youngest age groups, 14 to 24; almost no change in the young adults, 
25 to 44; and substantial growth in the numbers 45 years and over. 
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4 THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


TABLE 1.—TOTAL LABOR FORCE, BY AGE AND SEX, 
ACTUAL 1955 AND ESTIMATED 1965 


(In millions) 

Peas 
Age and sex 1955 1965 1955-1965 
ets SE GI cn cccceece’s 68.9 79.4 +10.5 
Male, 14 and over ............ 48.0 52.9 4.8 
SI RES Soren er ear 3.4 5.0 1.6 
| SPE Ee are ar aa 1.7 y Hs. 8 
RN ee cinpinrg nh oink wai a 17 2.5 8 
ME Sos iwc debe aie so Ks tes 4.8 5.9 1.1 
ME He atast oka Gud Meaeekeo 11.5 10.7 — 7 
Seeker Free 10.8 114.5 6 
a» SEE SE eer ga ene oe 8.9 10.2 1.3 
WE hao 40's 536.3 0a% 40% bo ees 6.1 7.0 9 
Or We IE hdc his os accs sede 2.5 2.6 1 
Female, 14 and over .......... 20.9 26.5 pF f 
ET Nnastnaees ends s vices se 2.0 2.9 a 
ME aS e-k064 50.450 Sea kage 9 1.4 5 
EE Ar er ee eae 1.1 1.4 3 
RE ee eer eer rae 2.5 3.0 6 

DE Lbs a6 beets Caeaneney 43 4.3 — 
Ce Pee Sone eas Pap 4.8 5.6 8 
a BORE Ee eer err ee Fer 4.2 5.9 1.8 
NP A ae etre 2.4 3.6 1.2 
5 2 Serer errs 8 1.1 4 


Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 
U. S. Department of Labor 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics 
December 30, 1957 


The proportion of each age and sex group that will be at work or 
looking for work in the years ahead is the second factor on which the 
labor force projections depend. The Bureau of Labor Statistics projected 
these labor force participation rates by studying long-term trends and 
taking account of recent social and economic changes. We have pro- 
jected an increasing labor force participation rate for women—particu- 
larly among married women over 35 years of age whose children are 
of school age or older; a decline in the participation rate of young 
persons because of the trend in more years of schooling and the higher 
proportion of young people attending school; and a decline in the labor 
force participation rate of older workers. 

Taking these trends into consideration and assuming favorable em- 
ployment opportunities, our projections of the 1965 labor force show 
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THE SHIFTING COMPOSITION OF THE WORK FORCE 5 


an increase over 1955 of about 1042 million persons. It is significant 
that only 1.2 million of this increase will be among men between the 
ages of 25 and 54, the primary working group in our population. As 
a matter of fact, there will be 700,000 fewer male workers in the 
25 to 34 age group in 1965 than there were in 1955, because so few 
babies were born during the depression of the 1930’s. In contrast, the 
number of male workers 55 years of age or over is expected to increase 
by about a million in the next 10 years as a result of high birth rates 
early in the century and the lengthening of human life. This increase 
will take place in spite of the decline in the average age of retirement. 
Labor organizations, as well as employers, will have to take cognizance 
of this increase of older workers in looking at employment practices 
and retirement policies. 

The great bulk of the increase in the labor force will come from 
two groups—women 35 years and older and young workers between the 
ages of 14 and 24. Each of these groups will account for more than 4 
million of the total growth. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT AFFECTED 


These changes in the age and sex distribution in our labor force will 
significantly affect both labor and management. One of the problems 
to be faced stems from the fact that one-half of the increase in the 
work force in the next 10 years will be made up of women workers. 
This large increase will come at a time when changing technology is 
restricting some of the traditional areas of job opportunities for women 
workers. In factories, for example, a relative decline is now taking 
place in the proportion of workers employed in machine tending, 
assembling, and other jobs often filled by women. In offices, the 
increased use of data processing equipment may affect the number of 
women employed in some types of clerical jobs. The rise in the number 
of women workers will mean that many will have to be employed in 
jobs in which women generally do not now work. 


Persons concerned with organizing workers and retaining union 
membership will also have to face the problem that most of the addi- 
tional workers in our labor force will be women and young persons who 
traditionally have the highest turnover rates. Young workers frequently 
move from job to job in the period when they are making career choices. 
Women tend to move out of the labor force when they marry or when 
they have children and go back to outside jobs when their children 
reach school age. 
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6 THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


In addition, you will also face the problem of a growing number 
of workers who will be availble for work only on a part-time basis. 
Between 1947 and 1956, the number of part-time workers increased by 
about 3 million—a gain of more than 35 percent compared with less 
than 10 percent for full time workers. Most of the increase in part- 
time workers has come from adult women and young people. For 
example, the Census Bureau’s survey of work experience for 1955 
shows that 40 percent of women 35 years and over and 80 percent of 
youths 14 to 19 work part-time or intermittently during the year com- 
pared with less than 10 percent of men 25 to 64 years old. The part- 
time or intermittent work of women and young workers was, for the 
most part, voluntary. For young people, the principal reason for less 
than full-time work was, of course, school attendance. For adult 
women it was home responsibilities. Since women and youngsters will 
comprise most of the addition to the labor force in the years ahead, the 
number of part-time workers will increase substantially. Of a labor 
force expansion of 1042 million expected between 1955 and 1965, as 
many as 342 million can be expected to be part-time workers. 

It must be pointed out that if sufficient numbers of part-time jobs 
are not available, the increase in labor force activity of married women 
may be reduced and the labor force may not increase as much as is 
indicated in these projections. The increase of labor force activity on 
the part of young people who are still in school is also dependent upon 
the availability of part-time jobs. If part-time jobs are not available, 
the proportion of students in the labor force may decline. Moreover, 
the proportion who will be able to afford the high cost of a college 
education may be reduced. 

Before getting into the details of the industrial shifts we anticipate, 
let me say a few words about how we have projected employment. In 
order to estimate employment levels in each industry, we analyzed the 
future market for the industry’s products. To do this, we have to 
develop a picture of the economy of the United States for 10 years 
hence—an economic model which contained estimates of total con- 
sumers’ buying power, private domestic investments etc. By developing 
this economic model and relating production and employment in.each 
industry to the total picture, we have not only made it possible to take 
into account the expansion of demand for each industry’s products, but 
have also attempted to maintain some measure of consistency among 
the industry projections. For example, our projection of steel output 
had to take into account the expected consumption by each of the 
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major steel consuming industries, such as the automobile and con- 
struction industries. While I don’t want to get off the subject of my 
talk, which is employment shifts, I want to mention at this point that 
the gross national product estimated for 1965 is in the neighborhood 
of $560 to $570 billion at 1955 price levels—an increase of 45 percent 
over the 10-year period. This means an increase of about 25 percent 
in the value of goods and services produced per capita of the population; 
this has obvious implications for national policy as well as for the 
programs and policies of the labor movement. 


INDUSTRIAL SHIFTS IN EMPLOYMENT 


The large increase in our working population of 10% million in a 
10-year period will probably be accompanied by a shift in the industrial 
distribution of employment. This is a subject union people know a good 
deal about, and I am particularly interested in getting your reactions 
to our interpretation of these trends. 

Since our projections indicate that much of the expected shifts in 
industrial employment will be a continuation of past trends, let me 
briefly point out some of the significant changes that have occurred. 
Perhaps the most obvious change has been the shift from agricultural 
to nonfarm work. In 1910, agricultural employment accounted for 
about 31 percent of total employment in the United States. In 1956, 
it made up only 10 percent. In 1910, more than 11 million agricultural 
workers were required to produce the food, fiber, and tobacco for the 
92 million people in the United States. In 1956, only about 6% million 
supplied similar needs for 168 million persons. Continued increase in 
the output per farm worker is expected as a result of anticipated 
technological and scientific developments. Our projections indicate 
that farm employment may drop to about 5% million in 1965. 


At the same time that agricultural employment has been declining, 
there has been a rapid expansion in nonagricultural work. In 1929, 
there were less than 37 million nonfarm workers; by 1956 the number 
exceeded 58 million. There has been a difference in the rates of growth 
among the classes of nonagricultural workers. By far, the greatest 
growth occurred among wage and salary workers both in private 
industry and government. Self-employed and unpaid family workers 
have declined as a proportion of total nonagricultural employment as 
business enterprises became larger and more complex. The employment 
of domestics has also declined as a proportion of total employment. 
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8 THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


TABLE 2.—EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICULTURAL ESTABLISHMENTS, 
BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 


(In thousands) 
Contract gue Whole- Finance, Service 
Con- and sale andinsurance. and 
struc- Manufac- public retail and real miscel- Govern- 
Year TOTAL Mining tion turing utilities trade estate laneous ment 

Annual 
average 
1919 .... 26,829 1,124 1,021 10,534 3,711 4,664 1,050 2,054 2,671 
1920 .... 27,088 1,230 848 10,534 3,998 4,623 1,110 2,142 2,603 
| Pr 953 1,012 8,132 3,459 4,754 1,097 2,187 2,531 
Smeg 920 1,185 8,986 3,505 5,084 1,079 2,268 2,542 
1923 .... 28,128 1,203 1,229 10,155 3,882 5,494 1,123 2,431 2,611 
TORE a sccw. Seem 121,321... 9o28 34806. 3,626. 1,463. 2516 2723 
1925 .... 28,505 1,080 1,446 9,786 3,824 5,810 1,166 2,591 2,802 
1926 .... 29,539 1,176 1,555 9,997 3,940 6,033 1,235 2,755 2,848 
1927 .... 29,691 1,105 1,608 9,838 3,891 6,165 1,295 2,871 2,917 
1928 .... 29,710 1,041 1,606 9,786 3,822 6,137 1,360 2,962 2,996 
1929 .... 31,041 1,078 1,497 10,534 3,907 6,401 1,431 3,127 3,066 
1930 .... 29,143 1,000 1,372 9,401 3,675 6,064 1,398 3,084 3,149 
1931 .... 26,363 864 1,214 8,021 3,243 5,531 1,333 2,913 3,264 
ie 6... Saar 722 970 6,797 2,804 4,907 1,270 2,682 3,225 
ee | 735 809 7,258 2,659 4,999 1,225 2,614 3,167 
1934 .... 25,699 874 862 8,346 2,736 5,552 1,247 2,784 3,298 
1935: .... ‘26,792 888 912 8,907 2,771 5,692 1,262 2,883 3,477 
1936 .... 28,802 937 1,145 9,653 2,956 6,076 1,313 3,060 3,662 
1937 .... 30,718 1,006 1,112 10,606 3,114 6,543 1,355 3,233 3,749 
1938 .... 28,902 882 1,055 9,253 2,840 6,453 1,347 3,196 3,876 
1929 5.3 Sean 845 1,150 10,078 2,912 6,612 1,399 3,321 3,995 
1940 .... 32,058 916 1,294 10,780 3,013 6,940 1,436 3,477 4,202 
1941 .... 36,220 947 1,790 12,974 3,248 7,416 1,480 3,705 4,660 
Ese, Weare 983 2,170 15,051 3,433 7,333 1,469 3,857 5,483 
1943 .... 42,106 917 1,567 17,381 3,619 7,189 1,435 3,919 6,080 
1944 .... 41,534 883 1,094 17,111 3,798 7,260 1,409 3,934 6,043 
1945 .... 40,037 826 1,132 15,302 3,872 7,522 1,428 4,011 5,944 
1946 .... 41,287 852 1,661 14,461 4,023 8,602 1,619 4,474 5,595 
1947 .... 43,462 943 1,982 15,290 4,122 9,196 1,672 4,783 5,474 
1948 .... 44,448 982 2,169 15,321 4,141 9,519 1,741 4,925 5,650 
Se 918 2,165 14,178 3,949 9,513 1,765 4,972 5,856 
1950 .... 44,738 889 2,333 14,967 3,977 9,645 1,824 5,077 6,026 
1951 .... 47,347 916 2,603 16,104 4,166 10,012 1,892 5,264 6,389 
fen .s.s 4,500 885 2,634 16,334 4,185 10,281 1,967 5,411 6,609 
1953 .... 49,681 852. 2,622 17,238 4,221 10,527 2,038 5,538 6,645 
1954 .... 48,431 777 +=2,593 15,995 4,009 10,520 2,122 5,664 6,751 
1955 .... 50,056 777 2,759 16,563 4,062 10,846 2,219 5,916 6,914 
1956 .... 51,878 816 2,993 16,905 4,157 11,292 2,306 6,231 7,178 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. December 30, 1957. 
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THE SHIFTING COMPOSITION OF THE WORK FORCE 9 


Let us look more closely at the trend of employment for nonagri- 
cultural wage and salary workers. This group of workers, who now 
constitute the bulk of our American labor force, almost doubled in 
employment between 1919 and 1956, and is expected to increase by 
about 19 percent by 1965. Between 1919 and 1956, however, the 
distribution of their employment among major industry divisions 
changed markedly. (See Tables 2 & 3) Employment in the trade and 
service industry divisions increased more rapidly than total nonagri- 
cultural employment. Transportation and public utilities employment 
showed a smaller increase than most other industry divisions; mining 
employment actually declined during this period. Contract construction 
employment fluctuated sharply with changes in general business con- 
ditions—but it has been the fastest growing industry division in the 
post World War II period. Manufacturing, the largest of the industry 
divisions, while fluctuating in response to changing economic conditions 
and defense mobilization, has fairly well retained its share of non- 
agricultural wage and salary employment. 


Now let me point out the trend of employment for each of the 
industry divisions and indicate our industry projections. 


Mining. Employment in the mining division declined from 1,230,000 
in 1920 to 816,000 in 1956 and its relative proportion of total wage 
and salary worker employment fell from 4.5 to 1.6 percent during this 
period. The most important factor in this decline was the decreased 
employment in bituminous coal mining from 570,000 in 1919 to 
224,000 in 1956. This decline resulted from the changing demand 
pattern for fuel and an increasing output per miner. Output per 
bituminous coal miner, for example, increased from 4 net tons per day 
in 1920 to about 10 in 1955. Between 1920 and 1955, bituminous 
coal production declined by about 18 percent as petroleum and natural 
gas captured part of the market formerly held by coal. As a result, 
bituminous coal supplied only 28 percent of the country’s energy needs 
in 1955 compared with 67 percent in 1920. The decline in bituminous 
coal mining employment was partially offset by the increase in em- 
ployment in crude petroleum and natural gas production from about 
170,000 in 1919 to 321,000 in 1956. 


A continued growth of our economy which will require large ex- 
pansion in power and steel needs are expected to result in an upturn 
in overall mining employment in the next decade. The downward trend 
in bituminous coal mining employment was reversed in 1956, and the 
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10 THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


TABLE 3.—PERCENT OF NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT BY 
INDUSTRY DIVISION BASED ON AVERAGE ANNUAL 


EMPLOYMENT, 
1919-56 
Transpor- Whol inance, 
Contract tation and or ime, — 
Manufac- public retail real miscel- Govern- 


con- 
Year Mining struction turing utilities trade estate 


1919.. 4.2 3.8 39.3 13.8 17.4 3.9 7.6 
1920.. 4.5 3.1 38.9 14.8 17.1 4.1 7.9 
1921.. 4.0 4.2 33.7 14.3 19.7 4.5 9 
1922.'. 3.6 4.6 35.2 13.7 19.9 4.2 8.9 
19435... .43 4.4 36.1 13.8 19.5 4.0 8.6 9.3 
9.1 
9.1 
9.3 
9.7 


1924.. 3.9 4.8 34.2 13.7 20.3 4.2 
1923... 38 5.1 34.3 13.4 20.4 4.1 


1926.. 4.0 5.3 33.9 13.3 20.4 4.2 9.6 
1927.. 3.7 5.4 33.1 13.1 20.8 a4 . 9.8 
1928.. 3.5 5.4 32.9 12.9 20.6 4.6 10.0 10.1 
1929... 35 4.8 33.9 12.6 20.6 4.6 10.1 9.9 
1930.. 3.4 4.7 32.3 12.6 20.8 4.8 10.6 10.8 
1934... 33 4.6 30.4 12.3 21.0 5.0 11.0 12.4 
1932. 3.1 4.1 29.1 12.0 21.0 5.4 11.5 13.8 
1933... 3.1 3.5 30.9 11.3 21.3 5.2 11.2 13.5 
1934.. 3.4 3.4 32.5 10.6 21.6 4.9 10.8 12.8 
1933.. 3.3 3.4 33.2 10.3 21.3 4.7 10.8 13.0 
1936.. 3.3 4.0 33.5 10.3 21.1 4.6 10.6 12.6 
a7... 39 3.6 34.5 10.2 21.3 a4 10.5 12.2 
Hes... 3:1 3.7 32.0 9.8 22.3 4.7 11.1 13.3 
1939.. 28 3.8 33.2 9.6 21.8 4.6 11.0 13.2 
1940.. 2.9 4.0 33.6 9.4 21.7 4.5 10.8 13.1 
1941.. 2.6 4.9 35.8 9.0 20.5 4.1 10.2 12.9 
1942.. 2.5 5.5 37.8 8.6 18.4 3.7 9.7 13.8 
1943.. 2.2 3.7 41.3 8.6 17.1 3.4 9.3 14.4 
1944.. 2.1 2.6 41.2 9.1 17.5 3.4 9.5 14.6 
1945.. 2.1 2.8 38.2 9.7 18.8 3.6 10.0 14.8 
1946.. 2.1 4.0 35.0 9.8 20.8 3.9 10.8 13.6 
1947.. 2.2 4.6 35.2 9.5 21.2 3.8 10.9 12.6 
1948.. 2.2 4.9 34.5 9.3 21.4 3.9 11.1 12.7 
1949.. 2.1 5.0 32.7 9.1 22.0 4.1 11.5 13.5 
1950.. 2.0 5.1 33.5 8.9 21.6 4.1 11.3 13.5 
1931.. 19 5.5 34.0 8.8 21.2 4.0 11.1 13.5 
1952.. 1.8 5.5 33.8 8.7 21.3 4.1 11.1 13.7 
1953.. 1.7 5.3 34.7 8.5 21.2 4.1 11.1 13.4 
1954.. 1.6 5.4 33.0 8.3 21.7 44 11.7 13.9 
1955.. 1.6 5.5 33.1 8.1 21.7 4.4 11.8 13.8 
1956.. 1.6 5.8 32.6 8.0 21.8 4.4 12.0 13.8 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
‘Division of Manpower and Employment Statistics. December 30, 1957, 
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increase will probably continue in the long run. Further employment 
increases in crude petroleum and natural gas production are anticipated. 
Taking into consideration these various factors, our projections for 1965 
show an increase of more than a sixth in employment in the mining 
division from about 816,000 in 1956. 


Construction. The long-term trend of contract construction employment 
has been upward. However, the employment level has fluctuated sharply 
with changes in business conditions. Contract construction employment 
increased from 1 million in 1919 to 3 million in 1956. It also increased 
as a proportion of nonagricultural employment, rising from 3.8 percent 
to 5.8 percent over this period. The construction industry’s marked 
sensitivity to cyclical movements is shown by the 50 percent drop in 
employment which occurred during the depression of the 1930's, the 
largest decline of any major industry division. 

The expected large growth in the number of households; the antic- 
ipated increase in governmental expenditures for schools, highways and 
defense; the rising volume of business activity and expected higher 
levels of personal and corporate incomes, are among the factors which 
will favorably affect construction activity. Our projections, therefore, 
indicate an employment increase of almost 25 percent above the 1956 
level by 1965. 


Transportation and Public Utilities. Wage and salary worker employ- 
ment in the transportation and public utilities industry division has 
fluctuated around the 4 million mark since 1920, except for the de- 
pression years in the 1930’s when there was a sharp decline in employ- 
ment. However, within this division employment trends vary con- 
siderably among individual industries. Employment in the railroad 
industry, for example, has declined from nearly 2 million workers in 
1923 to about 1.2 million in 1956. The long-term decline in railroad 
employment occurred as passenger and freight traffic shifted to newer 
forms of transportation and mechanization resulted in declining labor 
requirements. In the 1946-56 decade for example, the railroads’ share 
of total common carrier traffic declined from about 70 percent to about 
50 percent. Railroad passenger traffic also declined greatly, dropping 
from 65 billion passenger miles in 1946 to less than 29 billion in 1955. 
The introduction of diesel locomotives capable of hauling longer trains 
at higher speed with less maintenance than steam locomotives; the 
increased use of power equipment in maintenance-of-way work; the 
replacement of manually operated signals by automatic devices and the 
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12 THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


improvement of accounting and bookkeeping procedures were among 
the factors reducing manpower requirements. With continued mechani- 
zation in the railroad industry, a further decline of employment is 
expected. 

The decline in railroad employment will be offset, however, by in- 
creased employment in trucking and warehousing and in the air trans- 
portation segments of this industry division. Taking into consideration 
all of these varying trends, our projections indicates an increase of 
perhaps 10 percent in transportation employment between 1955 and 
1965. 


In contrast to the employment decline in transportation, the trend 

of employment in the communications and public utilities industries 
has been upward. Gas and electric utilities employment has grown 
steadily—from 423,000 in 1939 to 570,000 in 1956, and futher in- 
creases are projected. Since World War II, the telephone industry has 
expanded considerably. The number of telephones in use more than 
doubled from the end of World War II to the end of 1956. Employment 
during this period increased from 585,000 to about 750,000. Continued 
but slower growth is anticipated as technological improvements may 
affect manpower requirements. Among the expected developments are 
the extension of dial systems in long-distance service, the conversion 
of the remaining manual local systems to dial service, the increased use 
of automatic timing and recording devices, and improvements in book- 
keeping and accounting procedures. Our projections indicate an increase 
of about 20 percent for the communications and public utilities segment 
of this industry division. For the whole transportation and public 
utilities division, our projections indicate employment will rise about 
10 percent from the 1956 level by 1965. 
Trade. Wholesale and retail outlets have distributed an increased volume 
of goods to meet the needs of a rapidly growing population and a rising 
standard of living. Trade employment has grown from about 5 million 
in the early 1920’s to more than 11 million in i956. Employment in this 
division is expected to increase at a somewhat faster rate than total 
nonagricultural employment during the next decade. Our projections 
indicate that employment will increase by about 20 percent by 1965. 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate. Finance, insurance and real estate 
activities have expanded markedly with the growth of our industrial and 
urban society. Employment in this industry division has grown from 
slightly over 1 million workers in 1919 to 2,300,000 in 1956. Our 
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THE SHIFTING COMPOSITION OF THE WORK FORCE 13 


projections indicate a continued rapid growth of about one-third in 
employment by 1965. 


Service. The service industries employed more than 6 million persons 
in 1956 in such diverse fields as automobile and other repair services, 
laundries, cleaning establishments, hotels, motion picture production, 
advertising, education, and medicine. Between 1919 and 1956, em- 
ployment in services more than tripled—the greatest percentage increase 
in employment of any major industry division in this period. The 
largest percentage increases in the service fields have occurred in private 
schools, hospitals and business service establishments. A continued 
rapid rise in employment is projected; employment is expected to 
exceed the 1956 level by over 20 percent. 

Government. Services offered by government (Federal, State and local ) 
have required an increasing number of workers as the population and 
the complexity of our society has grown. Government employment 
increased from 2.6 million in 1920 to nearly 7.2 million in 1956. More 
than two-thirds of Government employment, at the present time, is in 
State and local government. Much of the rise in State and local govern- 
ment employment has occurred as a result of increased public health, 
sanitation, welfare and similar services. We can expect that the needs for 
these services will expand and employment will continue to rise. Over- 
all government employment is expected to increase by about one-sixth 
by 1965. 


Manufacturing. The creation of new products and new processes and 
the increase in the scale of operations have featured the growth of manu- 
facturing employment from about 10% million in 1919 to nearly 17 
million in 1956. Actually, the employment growth was limited to the 
second half of the period. In the entire two decades of the twenties 
and the thirties, there was only a single year—1937—in which manu- 
facturing employment exceeded the 1919 level. In the second half of 
the period, 1940-1956, however, employment expanded by 57 percent. 
The number of jobs in manufacturing has generally risen sharply when 
business conditions were good or in periods of defense mobilization, 
and manufacturing has declined more than most other industry divisions 
during depressions. Thus, manufacturing employment accounted for 
more than 41 percent of all nonagricultural wage and salary employment 
at the peak of World War II and only about 29 percent at the bottom 
of the depression in 1932. Continued growth in manufacturing em- 
ployment—at a rate somewhat less than total nonagricultural employ- 
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ment—is anticipated during the next decade. Our projections for 1965 
indicate an increase of nearly 3 million in employment over the 1956 
level—an increase of between 15 and 20 percent. 

There was a major employment shift within manufacturing between 
1939 and 1956 for the nondurable to the durable goods industries. 
Employment in the hard goods industries more than doubled during 
this period whereas employment in the soft goods industries rose by 
only 30 percent. In 1939, about 55 percent of all manufacturing em- 
ployment was in nondurable goods industries; by 1956 only 42 percent 
was in these industries. In the 1956-65 period, our projections indicate 
that employment in the durable goods industries will increase by about 
22 percent as compared with a growth of about 11 percent in the 
nondurable goods industries. 


TABLE 4.—EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
GROUPS, 1939, 1947, 1956 


(In thousands) 

Industry Groups 1939 1947 1956 
Ordnance and Accessories ............ 11.4 26.6 130.6 
Food and Kindred Products ........... 1,192.0 1,545.0 1,552.0 
Tobacco Manufactures ............... 106.0 118.0 97.3 
Textile Mill Products ................ 1,232.0 1,335.0 1,057.3 
Apparel and Other Finished Textile 

MOS 83 ooo bra b's o0aids ou.aws 897.0 1,132.0 1,215.4 
Lumber and Wood Products, except 

EE ENE ES Ae ea rane 842.0 741.4 
Furniture and Fixtures ............... 340.0 379.0 
Paper and Allied Products ............ 320.0 465.0 569.9 
Printing, Publishing and Allied 

MN ck GN wis Sry is dncediei< 4 64.6 561.0 711.0 852.5 
Chemicals and Allied Products ........ 406.0 694.0 830.6 
Products of Petroleum and Coal ....... 151.0 239.0 254.3 
I b.60 64.6 640080 od vase 147.0 270.0 269.2 
Leather and Leather Products ......... 383.0 409.0 381.5 
ee rere 349.0 505.0 561.5 
Primary Metal Industries ............. 1,231.0 1,311.0 
Fabricated Metal Products ............ 977.0 1,116.6 
Machinery, except Electrical .......... 658.0 1,529.0 1,716.4 
Electrical Machinery ................. 393.0 918.0 1,202.9 
Transportation Equipment ............ 645.0 1,275.0 1,830.5 
Instruments and Related Products ..... \ 265.0 335.9 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries. . 463.0 499.3 


* Not comparable to previous data. 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Because so many of you in this audience represent union organizations 
whose members are primarily in the manufacturing industries, let me 
present projections for some of the manufacturing groups. In general, 
our specific industry projections for the next decade indicate post- 
World-War II employment trends will continue. During the 1947-56 
period there were significant employment declines in four manufacturing 
groups—textiles, tobacco, lumber and leather. (See table 4) Our pro- 
jections for 1965 indicate further declines in three of these groups: 
textiles and tobacco between 5 and 10 percent and leather over 10 
percent. A small increase of about 5 percent in the lumber and wood 
products group is projected. The food industry group showed practically 
no change in employment between 1947 and 1956. Employment in 
the food group is expected to increase at about half the rate for all 
manufacturing employment. 

Our projections indicate that the largest employment increase will 
take place among the metalworking industries. This was also generally 
true in the 1947-56 period. The largest increase in employment was 
registered by the transportation equipment industry group where jobs 
increased by nearly 44 percent between 1947 and 1956. Much of the 
increase in this group, of course, took place in the aircraft and guided 
missiles industry. Since employment in aircraft manufacturing depends 
largely on the size of the military aircraft procurement program, it was 
necessary to make some assumptions as to the future size of these 
programs. It was assumed that defense expenditures would continue 
to increase during the 1956-65 period and that appropriations for 
guided missiles and military aircraft would make up a larger percentage 
of the total military budget during this period. As a result, our pro- 
jections call for a relatively large employment increase in the aircraft 
industry. When coupled with a moderate rise in employment in the 
automobile industry, our projections indicate an increase of about 25 
percent for the transportation equipment industry as a whole. 

Employment in the electrical machinery group, which expanded by 
about 31 percent in the 1947-56 period, is expected to grow at an even 
faster rate in the 1956-65 period. Our projections indicate a growth 
of employment in this industry group of about a third by 1965. About 
one-half of this increase in employment is expected in the communica- 
tion equipment industry. 

Among the other metalworking industries, the machinery and fabri- 
cated metal products industries are expected to grow at a faster rate 
than manufacturing as a whole—with expansions of 20 to 25 percent, 
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Employment in the primary metals group is expected to grow at about 
the same rate as for all manufacturing. 

Among the nondurable goods manufacturing industry groups, the 
largest relative increases in employment are expected in the chemicals 
and paper industries. These two groups also had large employment 
increases in the 1947-56 period. Nearly all the employment increase 
in the chemicals industry will occur in plants manufacturing industrial 
chemicals. 

In summary, we expect that employment in agriculture will continue 
to decline at the same time that nonfarm employment is expanding by 
nearly a fifth in the next decade. Among the nonfarm workers, wage 
and salary workers will increase more rapidly than self-employed 
or unpaid family workers. We expect that wage and salary employment 
will increase in all major industry divisions. Within the major industry 
divisions, Contract Construction, Trade, Finance, Insurance, and Real 
Estate, and the Service industries will grow most rapidly. The mining 
industry group is expected to grow at about the same rate as the labor 
force. The transportation and public utilities division is expected to 
show the slowest growths. While manufacturing as a whole is expected 
to grow at a somewhat slower rate than total nonagricultural employ- 
ment, there will be divergent trends within the manufacturing segment. 
The durable goods industries are expected to increase at about twice 
the rate of the nondurable goods industries. The largest increases in 
employment in manufacturing is expected among the metalworking 
industries. 

I am aware, as are all of you, that the changing industrial distribution 
of employment is accompanied by a shift in the geographical distribu- 
tion of the working population. Since Dr. Isard is discussing this subject 
this afternoon, I will not go into a discussion of this very interesting 
topic. 


OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 


The growth of our working population and the changing industrial 
distribution of employment has been accompanied by major changes in 
the occupational structure of the labor force. Some very recent employ- 
ment statistics indicate the kind of change that has taken place. For 
example, in the 12 month period November 1956—November 1957— 
there was a decline in manufacturing employment of 700,000 production 
workers. In striking contrast to this sharp decline, there was an increase 
of nearly 80,000 nonproduction workers in manufacturing. In fact, 
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during the 1947-1956 period, nonproduction workers have increased 
at about 15 times as fast as production workers. Nonproduction workers, 
who represent less than one-quarter of total manufacturing employment 
accounted for about three-quarters of the total increase in employment 
in manufacturing during this period. This shift in the production-non- 
production worker ratio is of extreme significance to those labor or- 
ganizations which have concentrated primarily until now, on organizing 
production workers in factories. 

As part of our occupational outlook program, we have made a set 
of occupational estimates for 1965. The current occupational distribu- 
tions (the percentage each occupation is of total employment in an 
industry) for all industries in the economy were modified on the basis 
of past trends and expected changes in technology (including automa- 
tion) and other factors so that they would reflect the kind of economy 
we expect to have in 1965. By applying these 1965 occupational dis- 
tribution patterns to industry employment projections for 1965, occupa- 
tional estimates for the major occupational groups and for individual 
occupations were obtained. 

Looking at the economy as a whole, the major changes appear to be 
(a) a long-term rapid growth of the so-called “white collar” group of 
occupations; (b) a slower growth in the “blue collar” occupations by a 
continuing rise in the skill level; (c) a sharp decline in employment 
among farmers and farm laborers; and (d) a faster than average growth 
among service workers. 

In 1956, for the first time, white collar workers (professional and 
technical workers, managers, officials and proprietors, clerical, and 
sales workers) exceeded the number of blue collar workers (craftsmen, 
operatives, and laborers). In 1910, white collar occupations accounted 
for about 22 percent of the labor force and, by 1956, the proportion 
was almost 40 percent. In the next decade each of the white collar 
groups is expected to grow faster than the labor force as a whole. 

Within the white collar group, clerical and kindred workers grew 
faster than any other occupational group during the period 1910-1950 
(See Tables 5 and 6). Employment of clerical workers grew from 
about 2 million workers representing 5.5 percent of the labor force in 
1910, to almost 7 million or 12.3 percent in 1950. Although the rate 
of growth has slowed down in the past decade, employment of this 
group has continued to grow faster than the labor force as a whole. 
Our projections indicate that employment will increase by about a fourth 
by 1965. 
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The professional, technical, and kindred worker group has been the 
fastest growing occupational group in the post-World-War II period. 
Within the professional group, the employment of scientists and 
engineers has increased at a much faster rate than the traditional fields 
of medicine, law, teaching and the ministry. Accompanying the ex- 
pansion of employment of engineers and scientists has been the rapid 
rise in employment of technicians such as draftsmen, engineering aids, 
and electronic specialists. The professional, technical and kindred work- 
ers group is expected to increase because of expansions in research and 
technical work in industry, large increases in enrollments in schools, and 
expansions in medical services. We expect a rise of about 43 percent in 
the 1955-65 decade, a growth of about 2% times as fast as the labor 
force as a whole. 

The rate of growth for the other two white collar groups—nanagers, 
proprietors and officials, and sales workers—was not as rapid as those 


TABLE 5.—MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF EMPLOYED WORKERS 
IN THE CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, UNITED STATES 
1910, 1940, 1950 


Number Percent 
(000’s) : 
Major Occupational Group 1910 1940 1950 1910 1940 1950 
yo 6 ene 35,469 44,888 56,239 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Clerical and kindred workers. 1,952 4,371 6,895 $3 o7: 3 
Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers ......... 1,642 3,566 4,910 4.6 7.9 8.7 
Managers, officials, proprietors 8,695 8,764 9,327 245 19.5 16.6 
Farmers and farm managers 6,129 5,144 4,309 17.3 11.4 7.7 
Managers, officials, and 
proprietors except farm. 2,566 3,620 5,018 y fe! 8.1 8.9 


i OE ee eee ivtae-° aera aya 5.0 6.8 7.0 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 

kindred workers ......... 4,139 3,452 .. 7,703. ..117,.. 15... 038 
Operatives and kindred 

WE 5 Seer oe eescuves $019 SATO 11,872 14.1 1869 21.1 
eS ee eae rr ere ee 8,872 6,222 5,831 25.0 13.9 10.4 


Farm laborers and foremen 4,745 3,099 2,400 13.4 6.9 4.3 
Laborers, except farm and 
a a ee ee eee 4127" §©3;123 «=3,481 = 11: 


16 7.0 6.1 
Service workers ........... 3,391 5,271 5,694 9.6 


11.8 10.1 


Source: Occupational and Industrial Distribution of Employment, 1910-50, by 
Gladys L. Palmer and Ann R. Miller, In Manpower in the United States; 
Problems and Policies, William Haber et al, Editors, Chapter VI, 
Table VI-1, p. 87, 1954. 
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for the clerical and professional worker groups, but was above that 
for the labor force as a whole. Sales workers are expected to increase 
somewhat faster than the labor force during the next decade. Our 
projections indicate that the managerial group will have the smallest 
rise among the white collar group but will increase slightly faster than 
the labor force during the 1955-65 decade. 

Although blue collar occupations, as a whole, are expected to decline 
as a proportion of the labor force, there will be divergent trends among 
the occupational groups within this category. Employment of skilled 
workers (craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers) has increased at 
about the same rate as the labor force during the 1950’s after showing 
a very rapid growth during the 1940’s. With the anticipated large 
increase in construction worker employment and the growing need for 
skilled maintenance and repairmen who can install, maintain and repair 
increasingly complicated machinery and equipment, skilled workers are 
expected to increase at a somewhat faster rate than the labor force 
during the next decade. Our projections indicate a growth of more 
than a million and a half in the 1955-65 period. 

One of the fastest growing occupational groups in the American labor 
force has been “operatives” (the Census designation for those who are 
generally called semiskilled workers.) Included among the operatives 
are single machine operators or tenders, assembly workers in industry, 
truck drivers, etc. In 1910, they comprised about 14 percent of the 
work force, and by 1950 their proportion had risen to 21 percent. In 
the post World War II period, however, while the total number of 
operatives has continued to increase, the proportion that these workers 
make up of the labor force has remained relatively stable. Indications 
are that this large occupational group will grow at a somewhat slower 
rate than the Nation’s labor force in the next decade. In contrast to 
the effects of mechanization in past decades which greatly increased the 
number of operatives, recent technological advances (e.g. “automation” ) 
permit great gains in production without commensurate increases in the 
number of semiskilled workers. Thus, new types of automatic and 
semiautomatic devices are being introduced which take over the work 
of many semiskilled operators in such operations as simple repetitive 
feeding and manipulation of machines. The Bureau is studying what 
happens in plants when automation is introduced, and we have clues, 
but no final conclusions at this time. We have to be cautious in 
estimating the effects of automation. For one thing, the introduction of 
automatic machinery and equipment in factories and other business 
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establishments has been, and is expected to continue to be, a gradual 
process extending over many years. Moreover, the extension of 
mechanization in many plants, which today are relatively unmechanized, 
will require additional large numbers of semiskilled workers. At this 
time, we would guess, on balance, that the number of operatives will 
increase by about 1.7 million or about 1342 percent during the 1955-65 
decade, compared with a nearly 17 percent increase for the labor force. 

Reflecting the impact of technological change, the employment of 
laborers declined from 4.1 million in 1910 to 3.4 million in 1950 and, 
as a proportion of the labor force, decreased from 11.6 percent to 6.1 
percent. In recent years, employment of laborers has remained relatively 
stable. Our projections indicate that little change in the number of 
industrial laborers will occur during the next decade although per- 
centagewise the group will continue its long-term downward trend. 

The change in the occupational structure of the labor force is further 
illustrated by the sharp decline of agricultural activities as a source of 
employment. Employment in the two farm occupational groups 
(farmers and farm managers and farm laborers) declined from 10.9 


TABLE 6—EMPLOYMENT FOR MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS, 
ACTUAL 1955 AND ESTIMATED 1965 


(In millions) 
19552 1965? Percent 
change 
Major Occupation Group Number Percent Number Percent 1955-1965 
TR IN boo otic oe case 63.0 100.0 73.5 100.0 16.7 
Clerical and kindred workers. . 8.4 13.3 10.6 14.4 26.2 
Professional, technical, and 
kindred workers .......... 5.8 9.2 8.3 11.3 43.1 
Managers, officials, and 
proprietors, except farm . 6.4 10.2 7.6 10.3 18.8 
Se WOEE asic dec ccceséce 4.0 6.3 48 6.5 20.0 
Craftsmen, foremen, and 
kindred workers .......... 8.3 13.2 9.9 13.5 19.3 
Operatives and kindred workers 12.7 20.2 14.4 19.6 13.4 
Laborers, except farm and mine 3.7 5.8 3.7 5.0 os 
Farmers and farm laborers ... 6.6 10.5 5.6 7.6 ‘—15.2 
Service workers ............. 7A 11.3 8.7 11.8 22.5 


Source: * Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force. (Data are 
not comparable with Decennial Census data shown in Table 4.) 


? Projections by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Note: Figures may not add to totals because of rounding. 
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million to 6.7 million between 1910 and 1950, dropping from nearly 
31 percent of the labor force to only 12 percent. In recent years, em- 
ployment in the farm groups has continued to decline although the 
rate has tended to slow down somewhat. It is projected that employment 
in these two groups will decline by about a million during the 1955-65 
decade. 

The one group remaining is the service worker group. This occupa- 
tional group, which includes workers such as those employed in private 
households, waiters, cooks, barbers, guards, and policemen, rose slightly 
as a proportion of the labor force between 1910 and 1950 from 9.6 to 
10.1 percent. Since the end of World War II, the rate of growth in this 
occupational group has been faster than that of the total labor force. 
Employment in the service group is expected to increase substantially 
during the next decade with the anticipated rise in income levels and 
growth in population. The number of service workers is expected to 
increase from 7.1 million in 1955 to nearly 8.7 million in 1965. 

In conclusion, the most important occupational development that we 
foresee is a more rapid increase in employment among white collar 
workers than among blue collar workers. I am sure this is of great 
significance to many of you because blue collar workers have more 
readily joined labor organizations in the past. However, it must be 
pointed out that although blue collar workers, as a whole, are expected 
to decline as a proportion of the total labor force in the next decade, 
we anticipate that blue collar workers will increase by more than 3 
million and service workers will increase by an additional 142 million. 

The raising of the skill level of our labor force will create many new 
problems for those labor organizations which participate in training 
programs. Higher skill requirements for traditional crafts and the 
introduction of new and more complex equipment may markedly affect 
job content or create new types of jobs. This will call for a re-evaluation 
by joint union-management apprenticeship committees of current train- 
ing programs. Programs may have to be adjusted so that the apprentices 
of the future, for example, will be able to perform jobs requiring more 
knowledge and skill. 

It is evident that new workers coming into the labor market will have 
to meet higher entrance requirements. The overall educational level of 
the Nation’s working force is increasing. The median number of years 
of schooling completed by the 25-to 29-year age group in the popula- 
tion “increased” from 10.3 years in 1940 to 12.3 in 1957. Nowadays, 
about 60 percent of the population 17 years of age completes high 
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school; in 1930, less than 30 percent completed secondary school. 
Many of today’s skilled workers have more than a high school education. 
In the future, it will become increasingly difficult for those who have 
not graduated from high school to obtain or advance to the better jobs 
in industry. Indeed, some type of specialized training beyond high 
school is becoming a common requirement for many jobs. 

The proportion of young people attending college has risen spectacu- 
larly. In 1920, only 8 percent of the population 18-21 years of age was 
enrolled in institutions of higher education, whereas in 1955 about 33 
percent of this age group was enrolled. Similarly, the proportion of 
persons 22 years of age receiving the bachelor’s degree rose from 2.6 
percent in 1920 to 13.6 percent in 1955. Projections based on popula- 
tion estimates and on educational trends indicate the number of 
bachelor’s degrees granted annually will probably double in the next 15 
years. It seems likely that, in more and more occupations in which 
high school graduation was once sufficient education for entrance, a 
college degree will become the minimum requirement. In many pro- 
fessions, graduate education is becoming more and more necessary; 
where once the master’s degree sufficed, the doctorate is rapidly 
becoming standard. 

Despite the great strides that have been made in the field of education, 
there is still urgent need for a more skilled, more versatile, and a better 
trained labor force. Many persons already employed will, because of 
automation and other technological changes, need to be retained or 
receive further training on their jobs. Labor, management, educational 
institutions, and government at all levels must cooperate on this problem 


to assist workers in adjusting to the foreseeable changes in our industrial 
economy. 
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LABOR FACES THE FUTURE 


PETER HENLE 
- Assistant Director of Research, AFL-CIO 


Speculation about the future always involves an element of risk so 
we should be particularly grateful to Ewan Clague for going out on a 
limb to look ahead to 1965. He has drawn with clarity and insight 
at least the major outlines of the possible job picture at that time. 
If the details do not stand out too clearly, the fault lies more with an 
elusive subject than with an unwilling artist. 


In discussing this presentation, we must keep in mind a few cautions. 
These figures and trends assume no war or serious depression. Either 
of these, of course, would change the picture sharply. We must also 
remember Mr. Clague’s caution about projections. His figures must be 
considered not as showing precise or official forecasts of what is 
definitely going to happen, but as handy work and planning guides. 


We cannot blame Mr. Clague if his figures for any one particular 
trade show a discouraging rather than an encouraging picture from a 
particular union’s point of view. Mr. Clague has indicated that he 
welcomes a discussion of these figures by union people so that the 
BLS can adjust them if there are any factors it has not adequately 
taken into account. 


What is the picture that has been drawn for us? Briefly, by 1965 we 
can expect a fifteen percent increase in the nation’s population and a 
similar increase in the nation’s labor force. An additional ten and a half 
million people are likely to be at work or seeking work by 1965. 


Relatively few of these, however, will be adult men in the prime of 
life. Most of the increase will come either from the youngsters or from 
women age thirty-five and over. These figures reflect the fall-off in 
the birth rate during the 1930’s. In fact, the small number of these 
“depression babies” is responsible for the fact that in 1965 the number 
of men at work between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-four will 
actually be 700,000 below the 1955 figure. 

The larger number of youngsters coming into the labor force will 
reflect the upturn in birth rate in the 1940’s. The increased number 
of women reflect the increasing inclination of women over thirty-five 
to seek employment once their children have reached school age. Both 
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these groups may be more interested in parttime rather than fulltime 
employment. 

Clague has gone further to point out changes that are likely to take 
place among the industries and occupations at which people will be 
working. Most of these figures reflect trends that have become evident 
over the past few years. The number of both blue- and white-collar 
jobs will continue to rise, but white-collar jobs are expected to rise 
at a faster rate. Among blue-collar workers, one trend of interest to 
unions is an increasing emphasis towards a higher level of skill. In 
terms of industrial breakdowns, practically all broad industry groupings 
are expected to show an increase, but for transportation and public 
utilities the increase will be relatively limited. For construction, finance, 
and services, the rate of increase is expected to be above average for 
non-farm employment while for mining, government, trade and manu- 
facturing, the rate of increase will be at or slightly below the average 
rate of growth. With the manufacturing sector, it seems clear that sales, 
clerical, research, technical, and other non-production jobs will continue 
their more rapid growth than the total of production jobs. 

Clague’s talk does not include a table estimating 1965 employment 
by industry, although data is included for employment by occupation. 
For those interested in these figures, the attached table provides this 
industry information using the BLS estimates for employment changes 
between 1956 and 1965. 


EXPECTED CHANGES IN NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT, 1955-65 


Expected 
1956 Rate of Expected 1965 
Employment Increase Employment 
Industry (In Thousands) (Percent) (In Thousands) 

A er eee Sree eee i 816 17 950 
Contract Construction ............. 2,993 24 3,700 
Pree eee ee re 16,905 15-20 19,850 
Transportation and Public Utilities . . 4,157 10 4,600 
Wholesale and Retail Trade ........ 11,292 20 13,550 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate .. 2,306 33 3,050 
Service and Miscellaneous .......... 6,231 22 7,600 
SPUN. i's Sek ee bec ekesteds s 7,178 17 8,400 
bo. SBA eee One ae cranes oe oe 51,878 19 61,700 


NOTE: Expected rates of increase obtained from Ewan Clague. “The Shifting 
Industrial and Occupational Composition of the Work Force During the Next 
Ten Years,” January 16, 1958. Expected 1965 Employment obtained by applying 
expected rates of increase to 1956 employment data. Figures rounded to nearest 
50,000. . 
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This outline of trends of course raises many different questions. Ac- 
cepting these figures as a reasonable estimate by experts, what do they 
mean for organized labor? 

There are many ways in which this question could be answered. We 
could discuss particular unions that stand to benefit by increased em- 
ployment in their industry or trade, or others that face some more dis- 
couraging prospects. We could discuss problems of jurisdiction that are 
bound to arise as improvements in technology create new jobs that may 
not fit easily into established crafts or industrial lines. 

These are important issues but they deal with particular problems 
which differ for each union according to its membership and jurisdiction. 
Rather than discussing such particular questions, let me raise a few 
broader issues. 


MORE WORKERS APATHETIC OR 
HOSTILE TO UNIONS 


The one point that struck me sharply as I reviewed these figures is 
this: during the next ten years American unions will find in the labor 
market a steadily increasing proportion of workers who have had little, 
if any, experience with unionism, who have not been exposed to the 
hardships around which unionism has traditionally been built, and 
whose jobs will largely be those in which unions have generally not 
been accepted. Because of these factors, unions are likely to encounter 
a far greater proportion of workers who are apathetic or even hostile 
to unionism. 

The basis for this comment goes right back to the figures showing 
the increasing proportion of youngsters and older women in the labor 
force. Who are these people and what is likely to be their attitude 
toward unions? As for the youngsters, they were all born in relatively 
recent years. In fact, by 1965, more than half the labor force will have 
been born after 1925. These people bear no scars of the 1930 depres- 
sion. Although their parents may have talked to them of hard times, 
this could have left but a vague impression, not any genuine awareness 
of the problem. Our generally high employment economy has given 
them a rosy, some might even say a lackadaisical, attitude toward life. 

The young women, naturally enough, have a particularly high rate 
of turnover on the job as they leave the labor market after marriage or 
childbirth. As for the young men who have many interests beyond 
their jobs, it would be surprising indeed if many of them took an active 
interest in their job conditions and therefore in their union. Some 
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might say that the very success unions have achieved in raising job 
standards and employment conditions has meant that youngsters coming 
on the job do not respond to unions as warmly as their fathers. 

Then there are the older women who will form a continuing larger 
proportion of the work force. Some of these, widowed or divorced, 
often with children to support, face the same or even more difficult job 
conditions than their male counterparts. However, the married woman 
over thirty-five who has entered the job market to supplement family 
income brings a different attitude towards her work than her husband 
who is forced to rely on his job as the main support for him and his 
family. Because she is less interested in her work as a source of steady 
family income, she is likely to have less interest in her conditions of 
employment and in any effort to better them. 

Another new element which the influx of youngsters and older 
women is bound to bring in its wake is an increasing demand for 
parttime employment. In fact, the BLS estimates that over the ten-year 
period, parttime workers will increase thirty-five percent compared to 
less than ten percent for fulltime workers. This raises additional prob- 
lems for unions in many different industries. 

A final factor is the changing composition of jobs over the next ten 
years. There seems to be no letup in the trend away from manual 
workers toward clerical, sales and other white-collar categories. These 
figures should not blind unions to the fact that the blue-collar group 
will also be increasing substantially, but the largest anticipated increases 
are for “professional and technical” and “clerical” workers. These are 
not occupations traditionally associated with unionism, although a 
number of AFL-CIO affiliates are making real progress in these fields. 

Admittedly, these trends are not new, for many unions have been 
coping with them as well as a more hostile climate of public opinion 
ever since the end of World War II. What Mr. Clague has done, though, 
is to emphasize the importance of these trends and to make clear to 
the labor movement that these trends in all likelihood will continue to 
play a major if not an increasing role in the years immediately ahead. 

Each union, of course, has to meet the problems raised by these 
developments in the light of its own particular membership and industry 
situation. Considering these trends, however, it does seem that many 
unions will want to review their policies regarding organizing, union 
structure, collective bargaining, and education to make certain that the 
union is keeping pace with the need for meeting the changing labor 
force situation. 
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For those who might find it helpful, I would like to indicate some of 
the questions which individual unions might want to ask themselves in 
view of the trends which Mr. Clague has outlined. 


ORGANIZING 


What is the best method for organizing groups of workers which 
include a large proportion of youngsters or older women? To what 
extent is it necessary to develop new techniques to better organize 
clerical and technical workers? 

How can unions with a broader membership base make effective 
provision for minority groups of clerical and technical workers? Are any 
changes necessary to adapt union methods to the increasing number 
of women workers? 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


What policies on such issues as wages and seniority are necessary to 
provide the best balance between fulltime and parttime workers? Does 
the increased emphasis on skill require any change in attitudes towards 
wage differentials for skilled workers? Are special approaches to wages 
and grievances required to meet the needs of white-collar workers? 


EDUCATION 


What educational methods can be utilized to provide newcomers to 
the labor movement with an understanding of its history, objectives and 
programs? What measures can be taken more effectively to gain general 
public understanding and support of the need for trade unions for all 
types of workers? 

These are a few of the questions that the coming trends in the labor 
force will be bringing to the fore. Not all of these issues will be of 
concern to all unions; each union of course faces particular problems 
that it must meet in its own way. 

The facts that have been put before us present a real challenge to 
American labor. I have not presented a very cheerful interpretation 
of the BLS figures by emphasizing the difficulties unions will face in 
meeting an increasing number of neutral or even anti-union workers, 
particularly in what may turn out to be a hostile climate of public 
opinion. Yet experience has shown that the job of building unions 
almost always has to be undertaken against the odds. Perhaps by 
stimulating increased union activity, another increase in the odds 
against unions can actually be turned to good advantage. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF THESE SHIFTS FOR ORGANIZED 
LABOR 


Maywoop Boccs 
Vice President, International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers 


The comprehensive presentation by Mr. Clague points up some 
serious problems with which we of organized labor are faced as a result 
of the changing composition of the work force in terms of age groups, 
increasing proportion of women workers entering the labor force, 
increasing proportion of parttime workers, the shifts that will take place 
in specific industries, occupational shifts and the shifts resulting from 
technological change and the increased skill requirements attendant 
thereto. There are important social and political problems that must 
be met as a result of these industrial and occupational shifts, which will 
have very stern implications for the future of organized labor. 

First, I want to observe that Mr. Clague has pointed out some of 
these projected trends began at least ten years ago and in a few 
instances, for a longer period, such as in the railroad industry and 
the mining industry. 

There are some areas in which present problems, with respect to 
organizing workers, will be accentuated. For example: there are pro- 
jected increases in the proportion of several groups where organizing 
has been most difficult. They are in the professional, technical and 
kindred workers; clerical and kindred workers; service workers and sales 
workers. It is estimated that at the present time, no single group of these 
four groups, is more than ten percent organized. If we assume the 
likelihood that the increased proportion of married women workers, 
parttime workers, young age groups and older age groups will be 
concentrated in the latter three of these four groups, it would appear 
that the organizing problem will be increased for the reason that 
experience has shown that the grouping comprising these new entrants 
into the labor force has been least responsive to organization. On the 
other hand, I believe the substantial increase in the proportion of pro- 
fessional, technical and kindred workers will result in a greater respon- 
siveness on the part of those comprising that group to organization. 

I believe that the increase in the proportion of skilled workers should 
have a salutary effect on organizing efforts, for the reason that, his- 
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torically speaking, craftsmen and skilled workers in virtually all industry 
have been the most organization conscious as a group. Semi-skilled and 
unskilled workers have generally followed the lead of the skilled workers 
industry by industry, rather than as a general proposition. 

Another observation that I would like to make is that the increase 
in proportion of skilled workers will, undoubtedly, take place in those 
industries where we are now best organized; namely: construction, 
transportation, manufacturing, public utilities, communication, mining 
and to a lesser degree, crude oil and natural gas production. These, of 
course, are the same industries in which the substantial increased pro- 
portion of professional, technica! and kindred workers will take place. 
These workers are virtually unorganized but I have already expressed 
the belief that the possibilities in this group will substantially improve. 

To summarize the implications of the problem of organizing, there- 
fore, it seems to me that the problem will be accentuated in those areas 
where we are now least organized and should improve in those areas 
where we are now best organized. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THESE SHIFTS FOR ORGANIZED LABOR 


YOUNGER AND OLDER WORKERS 


I turn now to the social implications. First, I want to say that I have 
no comment to offer with regard to how to deal with the social problems 
attendant to an increased proportion of women workers in the labor 
force. This may be a special problem or it may be a general problem. 
I do have some views regarding the increased proportion of 
younger workers—those between the ages of fourteen and twenty- 
four. This is a very important group to the future of the trade union 
movement and is a matter with which we ought to deal affirmatively. 

In the first place, as a group, these new entrants are, undoubtedly, 
the most unstable. We, however, have the opportunity of devising pro- 
grams of training and education which will fill the need for higher 
skill and educational requirements of industry. While some unions have 
recognized this and have devised apprenticeship and educational pro- 
grams in connection with on-the-job training, I think it is a fair state- 
ment to make that we, as a whole, have only scratched the surface in 
this regard. We might well expand the now limited cooperative edu- 
cation and work programs in the professional and technical fields. To 
carry out such a program on a vastly expanded scale, would, it seems to 
me, alleviate the social problem of instability by keeping these youngsters 
occupied at the business of improving their minds and skills. In order 
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to accomplish this, however, these younger people must be made aware 
of the fact that there is a great deal of promise for promotion, success 
and security in a trade or profession in which they are thoroughly 
trained. 


Now with respect to the increased proportion of those in the older 
age group, namely: those fifty-five and over, it would appear that the 
most important consideration is in the field of increased retirement and 
pension security. This would seem highly appropriate and not too 
difficult of accomplishment. Since the proportion of those between the 
ages of twenty-five and fifty-four will substantially reduce during this 
period, the proportion of workers reaching retirement age will be 
markedly reduced in the years to follow, with the result that the drain 
on existing pension systems will be substantially reduced. Therefore, if 
it is necessary to retain this older age group in the active labor force, 
they will be more interested in remaining if there are improvements in 
their retirement, pension and disability benefits. I also want to point 
out that it will be necessary for industry to revise its present policies 
with respect to refusal to initially employ older workers. This is, of 
course, an existing problem. 


I now turn to the discussion of the implications of occupational shifts 
within a given industry. The organization I represent has had con- 
siderable experience with this problem, particularly in the railroad 
industry. There has been a marked decline in total employment on 
American railroads since 1926. However, up until the time of the 
beginning of dieselization, as we call it, the decline in boilermaker 
employment followed the general pattern of the other shop craft or- 
ganizations with the exception of the electricians who have shown 
almost continual growth since 1926. However, beginning with the 
period of dieselization, that is, changing from steam power to diesel 
electric power, boilermaker employment has declined about eighty 
percent. As great as the problem has been, it would have been much 
more severe for the individuals involved, had this change not taken 
place during a period of industrial and economic growth in the United 
States. We were fortunate in that the industrial expansion required the 
skills of boilermakers concurrent with the layoffs that were taking 
place in the railroad industry. Therefore, the problem has resolved 
itself, essentially, to (1) relocation of individuals in many instances 
and (2) minor training to adapt them to the new jobs. With respect to 
the latter, railroad boilermakers virtually all served a formal apprentice- 
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ship. They, therefore, had already developed basic skills required of 
boilermakers in industry generally. 

Briefly, it is interesting to note that there was an affirmative occupa- 
tional shift, as a result of this technological change, in that there was 
an almost equal increase in the employment of electrical workers, as 
the decrease experienced by boilermakers. It is also interesting for the 
boilermakers to contemplate that assuming a feasible nuclear-powered 
locomotive can be built on an economic, competitive basis, the boiler- 
maker will be back in business on the railroads. 

All of us who have membership in the manufacturing industries, can 
look forward to a change in the character of skill requirements as a 
result of technological and metallurgical changes, automation and 
changes in manufacturing processes. I do not believe that there will be 
too many complete occupational shifts as was experienced by the 
boilermakers in the railroad industry, but rather a change in skill 
requirements such as has been experienced by all the metal working 
trades in connection with the change from riveting to welding processes. 
This can be met by supplemental training programs for existing em- 
ployees as well as by revising apprenticeship training to comprehend 
the changing skill requirements. 

Where there are complete occupational shifts as a result of tech- 
nology, automation, and so forth, it would appear, from the projections 
that have been made, that we will also. have to devise retraining 
programs, particularly for the group comprising the primary work force. 

I wish also to comment briefly on a couple of related problems with 
which we of organized labor must deal. In our efforts to organize the 
unorganized, to deal with the social implications, to devise educational 
and training programs and to develop plans and policies that will 
provide the economic vehicle necessary to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness for the American labor force, we must have some relief 
from the existing legal and political climate in which we now find 
ourselves. The time, energy and substance of these unions are being 
consumed in defending themselves from the onslaughts being waged by 
anti-union forces within and outside of Government. During the ten 
years of the existence of Taft-Hartley and many state, so-called, right- 
to-work laws, union membership has not increased as a percentage of 
the work force. In my opinion, the political and legal situation is 
largely responsible for this condition. Furthermore, we are not likely 
to improve our position with respect to the total work force in the 
next ten years, unless we do something about these conditions. Union 
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members and their families have the power to concentrate their efforts 
in bringing about a more favorable atmosphere. 

There is also another problem that only we in the unions can correct 
and that is we are, in too many instances, presenting a confused picture 
to those whom we are attempting to organize. In too many cases there 
is competition in organizing campaigns by unions that are not primarily 
concerned with the objectives of the employees in the industries or 
occupations involved. In too many instances we have attempted to be 
too many different things to too many different people. I believe we 
can leave it to our enemies to see to it, to paraphrase Mark Anthony, 
that the evils that unions do will continue to live on the front page 
and that the good that they do will continue to be buried on the inside 
pages of the newspaper next to a beer ad. 

These changing characteristics in the industrial and occupational 
work force of the nation call for careful planning and re-evaluation of 
the policies of our respective unions. There, most assuredly, are 
problems and there are, most certainly, opportunities. 
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NEW PROBLEMS FOR LABOR IN LABOR FORCE SHIFTS 


SAMUEL JACOBS 
Washington Representative, United Automobile, 
Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America 


I came across a comment by an English philosopher recently that 
“a group makes progress if it combines reverence for its symbols 
with courage in revising them.” I think Dr. Clague has been showing 
us the reasons why we have to develop the courage to revise many 
of the things we have believed in, many of the practices we have 
developed. 


The revisions that are required are not only in methods of organizing; 
they are also in the structure and the functions of our unions and the 
techniques with which we have dealt with our problems. As far as this 
shift away from production and maintenance workers is concerned, 
we have felt that not only in our auto plants; this is far advanced in 
our aircraft plants as well. 


A few years ago, twenty or twenty-one percent of the people in an 
aircraft plant would have been outside the production and maintenance 
units. Today typically thirty-one or so percent of the people will be 
outside the production and maintenance units. As a matter of fact, 
aircraft plants in which this split is fifty-fifty are no longer even a 
conversation piece. They have become fairly common in this industry. 

This has led to a number of changes in the way the Union operates 
and the way it functions. These changes were made at our last Con- 
vention in April. Last evening I thumbed through the debate where 
these changes were proposed and found this statement by our Vice 
President, Leonard Woodcock, who was speaking in support of the 
proposal which I will tell you more about in just a moment. This is 
one of the statements Woodcock made. He said, “We are absolutely 
convinced that we cannot hope to organize engineers and technicians 
in the three industries, [aircraft, auto and agricultural implements], and 
if you can’t organize them you will not organize the office workers unless 
this Convention . . . ” makes the changes which were at that time 
proposed. 


Let me read from the resolution which the Convention adopted. 
33 
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“To achieve these ends the structure of our collective bargaining 
machinery must be changed to assure that the apprenticeable skilled 
trades and related workers, office workers, engineers and technicians 
in plants in which there are sizable groups of workers in these classifi- 
cations shall have direct representation of their own choosing as a 
part of all local bargaining committees and all national bargaining 
committees. Provisions must be made that these representatives shall 
be elected by and from the appropriate groups that they represent. 

“Where practical and under the circumstances where the best interests 
of the workers involved can thereby be advanced, supplementary agree- 
ments dealing with special problems of such groups should be negoti- 
ated with the rights of such groups to vote on the ratification of such 
supplementary agreements while continuing to vote on the master 
agreement covering matters common to all workers. In similar fashion, 
production workers should decide those questions which affect only 
themselves while continuing to vote on the master agreements. 

“Employers quite often are not influenced simply by voting. Therefore, 
it is also necessary to provide that under prescribed circumstances with 
proper safeguards, workers covered by a supplementary agreement 
would not only have the right to reject the agreement but the right to 
strike action in accordance with the constitutional provisions and the 
approval of the International Union.” 

We have done little collective bargaining since the adoption of this 
resolution. We enter into contract negotiations with the big three, as 
you know, later in 1958, and that will be the first time that the 
question of how this resolution is to be implemented will come before 
the Union. 

Other changes are being made. One of the proposals which arose 
directly out of the current situation is a proposal for a change in the 
apprenticeship rules and regulations in our shops. The skilled trades 
department of the Union has agreed, and the collective bargaining from 
now on will contain the proposal that for those workers who are already 
in the shop, the age limit for entering apprenticeship, for which is now 
twenty-six, shall be raised. This ought to make it possible for some of 
the production workers to find a channel out of the shrinking production 
end of the work and into the skilled trades. 


QUESTIONS RAISED BY STATISTICS 


The data in the table which Dr. Clague produced shows an increase 
in the number of skilled workers in the labor market in 1965. I don’t 
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feel that the figures shown there represent a tremendously significant 
increase proportionately, though they do show an increase significant 
in terms of numbers. However, unless we are able to extend apprentice- 
ship agreements in some of the industries in which we negotiate, we may 
have trouble finding the additional skilled workers who will be needed. 

The aircraft industry is an outstanding hold-out against a thorough- 
going apprenticeship program, and this is one of the major issues be- 
tween us and the industry at the present time. We hope, therefore, 
that we can make this a new provision in our collective bargaining 
contracts during the year. 

I would like to make a comment or two about some of the figures 
in the report. Pete Henle has very properly warned us against trying 
to match our visceral reactions against the assumptions and statistics 
mentioned in the BLS report. It is bad enough if you agree on the 
basis of this kind of a reaction but it is worse if you have to disagree 
with no more than that. However, I do have the feeling that the 
estimate of the gross national product in 1965 is probably a little low. 
It is an important point, particularly as far as the employment of women 
is concerned. 

With a higher gross national product, there would be more jobs for 
both fulltime and parttime workers. My feeling is that if we maintain 
the rate of growth in gross national product, assuming that this is our 
aim, then we will reach a higher level of GNP and that this will have 
a tremendous effect on whether or not there are the jobs for the women 
which the women would like to have and which they probably ought to 
have. 

Perhaps, however, by setting a lower aim in gross national product, 
Dr. Clague challenges us to get more of what we want out of a more 
equitable distribution of the product rather than completely out of a 
greater increase in the product. It might not be a bad challenge to 
have to meet. 

I don’t know what the effect would be on some of these estimates 
if we continue to make progress in wiping out some of the discrimination 
in our shops. I think specifically of the effect this might have on 
domestic workers, many of whom, of course, are Negro women. If we 
were able to lift some of the discrimination barriers and make it 
possible for these people to secure jobs in the shops, this might have a 
consequence for the number of jobs in domestic service. 

Another general observation or two as far as women and this part 
of the work force is concerned: There is some feeling that perhaps the 
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technology of running a house may change very considerably over the 
next few years, perhaps even more than it has changed over the last 
few years. Again, this may make a very interesting difference in the 
number of women available for jobs outside of the home. 

Also on the basis of a kind of visceral reaction, my own feeling is 
that the projections underestimate the effect on the white-collar workers 
that the rapidly growing office technology may have. Many of us have 
the feeling that many of the white-collar workers who are currently 
being laid off as part of this cyclical contraction may never find them- 
selves being rehired because by the time the contraction is over the 
machines will be at work and the people may not be needed. I do have 
a rather strong feeling that the danger in white-collar occupations is 
probably a little greater than the projections would lead one to suspect. 


EFFECTS ON MOVEMENT OF INDUSTRY 


There are two or three points which I think we may explore which 
don’t bear directly on what Dr. Clague has given us but which arise 
out of the same situation he is describing. I think the rapidly growing 
and changing technology helps to spur the movement of industry. There 
is a tremendous amount of moving around in our industries and par- 
ticularly in many of the states in which union organization is strong. 
As a political thing, frequently our people are more aware of the fact 
that a plant leaves the community than they are of the fact that some 
new plant moves in. Perhaps it is because, as a result of the changed 
technology, the plant that is moving out takes out more jobs in many 
cases than are brought in by the new plant which comes in. 

One of the problems which I think we will face over this ten-year 
period will be an increase in the adjustments of the kind that we will 
have to make in terms of organizing and in political approach. This 
is something to which we might give a great deal of thought. 

The next point I would like to raise for consideration, and perhaps 
sometimes the BLS can give us some help on this, is that as we get into 
negotiations, we are continually being slapped with figures on the 
increase in productivity compared with increases in wages. I have the 
feeling that because of the changes in technology and because of the 
increase in the number of engineers and similar people working on 
research and development contracts for the Government and for others 
—and this number seems to be increasing—we are being charged with 
a loss in productivity because people who are not actually working on 
production are nevertheless part of the computation of the labor input 
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involved in that production. If we can get some insight on this and 
perhaps some help and understanding of what is happening to us in this 
respect, I think that would be a very useful thing. 

One of the interesting things that may be happening to us as a 
result of the changes in technology is the shift in union jurisdictions 
resulting from the changes in the kind of work being done. In other 
words, I think there is an influence on jurisdictions arising out of the 
processes involved which in some cases is greater than the influence of 
the product itself. 

More specifically, let me say it this way: I don’t really expect in 
the near future to find an automobile plant backed up against a steel 
mill, but I am not surprised to find an aluminum extrusion plant backed 
up against an aluminum production plant. I think we may have some 
very interesting questions come up within the industrial union structure 
as to whose jurisdiction follows the process if the process, rather than 
the job, becomes the definitive thing. 
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SOME PROBLEMS FACING UNION AND 
MANAGEMENT NEGOTIATORS 


PROFESSOR GEORGE W. TAYLOR 
University of Pennsylvania 


How easier it is to look backward than forward! While sitting here with 
Joe Keenan, we sort of looked back a bit and recalled some of the 
places from which we have come. Perhaps it might be well just briefly 
to refer to one of the incidents that we were talking about because it 
does give perspective. 

I was talking about the lowest wage I ever came across. There came 
to mind an investigation we made during NRA days. To admit that you 
worked for the NRA in 1934 is like breaking down and confessing to 
rather old age if not senility. We made a survey of certain textile 
workers in a southern state incident to the promulgation of a code. 
They were receiving an average wage of something less than nine cents 
an hour. In another study, as I recall it, we found an average four 
cents an hour among embroidery workers in New York. But neither 
of these represented the lowest wages I have ever come across. 

The lowest one came about in my own State of Pennsylvania, not in 
Mississippi or Georgia or any other place. During the early thirties 
there was a strike on at a shoe factory up in an upstate city. Driving by, 
I stopped the car and talked with some of the pickets to find out what 
the strike was all about. The complaint was about wages. I said, “How 
low are your wages? What is your big gripe on that?” 

“Oh, these wages are lower than I have ever come across.” 

I said, “Well, what is the lowest wage you have gotten?” 

The fellow heading the picket said, “Well, one week I worked 54 
hours 4nd got a bill for four cents.” I remember saying to him in great 
astonishment, “Well, how did that come about?” 

He said, “It turned out that my fines for bad work, for being late 
and so forth, were greater than my piecework earnings.” Well, that is 
the lowest wage I have ever come across. 

When one looks back at incidents like that, one realizes we have been 
on the move. 

It is a cliche to say that our economy is dynamic. There is no 
triteness at all, however, to that idea when the components of economic 
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advance are set forth as they were this morning. We talk today of 
economic advance already experienced and in the long-run. I say long- 
run advisedly because, the very immediate concern is about the economic 
retreat which began in 1957 and continues apace in 1958. 


There are now perhaps four million unemployed and we are con- 
cerned with curtailed production in many lines. The emphasis is for the 
moment, therefore, not so much on capital expansion, upon new 
buildings and technological changes to increase productivity but in 
better utilization of what we have. However, technological changes 
already with us are certainly not yet digested. I would like to talk a bit 
about this aspect and also suggest some questions of economic advance 
which certainly again press to the fore, when the forward march is 
once more resumed. 

Today in a sense we take inventory of the great advance which has 
for the time being been slowly grinding down. Behind the over-all 
production statistics of recent years, and largely accounting for them, 
are vast changes in operating methods and techniques, the introduction 
of new materials and new products, new methods of distribution. Yes, 
and changes in business organizations. Since industry has been on the 
move, job opportunities have been increasing in some areas and declin- 
ing in others. Industry is quite different today than it was ten years ago. 


UNION’S TASK OF REPRESENTING 
MEMBERS MORE DIFFICULT 


It seems self-evident to me that the task of the labor union in repre- 
senting its members, as well as non-members in the bargaining unit, has 
necessarily become more exacting than ever. In particular, there is a 
great diversity of needs to be found within the membership, especially 
of large unions. Nor is there just a diversity of needs. Beyond that, 
conflicts of interest within a particular union have become accentuated. 
This is a concomitant of economic change of the magnitude we have 
experienced. 

A reconciliation of such intra-union differences has become a mighty 
important function of the union. It seems to me there is developing an 
important kind of collective bargaining within the union as a prelude 
to collective bargaining with the employers. I would like further to 
allude to this matter a little bit later. It can here be noted, however 
slat the whole subject of democracy in unions, which is so much in 
the public eye, cannot be precisely understood unless it is cast so as to 
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include the function of a union as a representative of diverse and even 
conflicting interests of its own membership. 


Several factors, it seems to me, contribute to these diverse interests 
within the union. There is, of course, the impact of technological change 
upon jobs, creating jobs of more skill and jobs of less skill. More 
fundamental is the duality of the impact upon wage earners of the 
industrial changes such as have been referred to this morning and will 
be referred to this afternoon. 


These changes raise high hopes among workers. They raise high 
hopes for a continuing improvement of economic well-being. Maybe the 
hopes are sometimes higher than justified, but it is a fact that employees 
have come to expect economic progress and to share in it. That goes 
for 1958 despite all of its economic difficulties. Nor is this surprising. 
The appetites of all of us are constantly whetted by experts. One of the 
functions of management, as described by one of the country’s leading 
businessmen in this week’s issue of the Saturday Review, is stated as 
follows: “Keeping before his customers the vision of wants unfulfilled 
and needs neglected.” 


But these changes which raise such high hopes and seem to promise 
so much also evoke deep fears among those employees whose established 
way of life is threatened or directly affected by economic change. I 
don’t refer only to the present concern about increased volume of 
layoffs. In some measure, perhaps, they are among the costs of economic 
progress if periodic adjustments are inherently involved. But, the present 
period does highlight the human costs of economic progress. 


There are other concerns of the employee about job security which 
persist even when production is rising steadily upward as over the past 
decade. Old jobs disappear and sometimes the value of an employee’s 
skill with them. Nor does the retraining route always provide satisfactory 
adjustment. I remember long ago during World War II when there was 
a surplus of milk drivers in New York because deliveries were being 
made only every other day in order to save rubber and other raw 
materials. At the same time there were a lot of job openings in an 
aircraft factory making engines over near Paterson. So you would 
say to these milk drivers, “Here are wonderful jobs in Paterson that 
pay more money than you have been getting milk driving.” But they 
just didn’t want to go to New Jersey to work. They wanted to drive a 
milk wagon in New York. People are not factors in an economic 
equation. They have hopes and fears and roots that are prized. 
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While new and often better jobs are created by technological changes, 
they are, to begin with, sometimes in fewer numbers than those elimi- 
nated. Combined with geographical location, the changes entail, for 
some employees, the choice of pulling up stakes and reconstructing 
their lives in a new area or of doing odd jobs in a blighted area. Of one 
industry in a blighted area, I am told the men have decided to stay where 
they have always lived. Textile mills have moved into the community 
so the wives work and many men have to wash the dishes. The 
sociological and personal consequences of adjustments like that can 
be devastating to people. 

I suppose difficult personal adjustments, of the kind just alluded to, 
are an unavoidable aspect of the technological and industrial develop- 
ment that makes the benefits of economic advance attainable for most 
of us. In these terms, however, the dynamic economy which we look 
to as a means of providing so many benefits generally also imposes its 
own costs which can be quite heavy in the particular. Only in recent 
years has the minimization and amelioration of these human costs of 
economic maladjustment been widely recognized as a necessity. They 
have to be minimized and ameliorated in a country which accords worth 
and dignity to the individual. It always seemed to me that in a country 
dedicated to the worth of the individual, we were somewhat late in 
recognizing that the human costs of economic progress have to be 
minimized. Demands for attention to this aspect of the case become 
more pressing, of course, as the rate of economic change is accelerated. 


BARGAINING DEMANDS REFLECT 
HOPES AND FEARS 


As an outside but interested observer, it has been interesting to note, 
over the years, how union policies or demands, if you will, have tended 
to reflect both the high hopes and the deep fears of employees in a 
rapidly changing economy. At a time like the present the demand of 
some workers is for a steady improvement of economic well-being. The 
demands of others is for amelioration of the impacts of economic 
maladjustment upon them. 

I refer in this connection not alone to the basic labor agreement— 
surely these conflicts of interest of the employees come to a head there— 
but also to the impact of these hopes and fears upon unions in their 
daily operations, particularly in the handling of grievances and the 
operating problems that arise every day. The needed adjustments are not 
made once and for all in formulation of the terms of a labor agreement, 
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Difficult bargaining problems have been encountered, for example, in 
dealing with new and changed jobs because of technology or methods 
changes. Consider how the hopes and the fears arise when the task 
of adjusting to the changes is undertaken. 

A technological or a methods change often makes it possible for the 
union to obtain increased earnings for those remaining on the job. The 
employees can share in the technological advance. But the ones who 
secure such benefits don’t always call them adequate. I am sure I need 
not emphasize to this group, that the share in technological advance 
gained has not always evoked wild enthusiasm among the recipients. 
But other employees who are displaced—and they are being displaced 
day by day—are likely to believe that the union has neglected their 
interests altogether. 

This allocation of an appropriate share of productivity to a particular 
job and to amelioration of the impact upon displaced workers is not 
just a problem that emerges around the bargaining table when a new 
agreement is being reached. It occurs even more pointedly, because it 
is so personal, in the day to day operations of a plant. I am sure too, 
that many in this group have discovered that the allocation of an 
appropriate share of increased productivity to those on a particular job 
can result in a veritable flood of so-called intra-plant wage rate in- 
equities. It has become necessary for many a union representative to 
become at least a time study engineer, and perhaps a psychologist. Out 
of the hard facts of situations like this illustration, the fears and hopes 
have to be balanced. Day-by-day problems of these kind constitute the 
major labor relations work of many labor union officials and their 
management counterparts. 

To a marked degree, disputes in this area are intensified because of 
the lack of any mutually acceptable policy under which the factor of 
“increased productivity” can be brought into the job evaluation equation. 
In my view, the industrial engineers have been very slow to recognize 
that something new has been added. Most of the industrial engineering 
criteria for evaluating a job don’t take the productivity factor into 
account at all. But, it is a factor as actual bargaining results have made 
very clear. What is the consequence? There is altogether too much 
guerilla warfare day by day in the plant over the sharing of productivity 
in the specifications of wages for new and changed jobs. 

I would like to suggest that there is a basis for the hypothesis that 
incentive wage systems become less justifiable when technological change 
becomes rapid. I also believe that as we go along down the road of 
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economic progress the basis for paying wages will be changed and there 
will be far less usage of the various incentive systems which are already 
causing such great difficulties in American industry. Obsolescence in 
many plants of some of these incentive wage systems constitutes 
virtually the number one operating problem in the field of industrial 
relations. 

Even as respects hourly rated jobs, productivity has been introduced 
as an item of consideration along with wages in collective bargaining. 
This too, is result of technological change. The bargaining as to what 
constitutes a proper performance in relation to a wage means that 
bargaining at the local level is more complicated than ever before as a 
result of technological changes. The illustrations could be multiplied. 
The ones set forth suffice to show how far-reaching are the issues which 
have been interjected deeply into local bargaining over wages. 


IMPACT OF INDUSTRIAL CHANGES 
ON SENIORITY 


Industrial changes have had a different kind of impact on seniority 
rights. Here, a very important right of the employees in many industries 
is involved. The application of seniority provisions is surely subject to 
far greater pressures when a layoff is not just temporary and in response 
to a seasonal fluctuation but possibly represents a final severance of 
employment and a consequent loss of pension and other tenure rights. 
It means a lot more to lose a job today than it did ten or fifteen years 
ago when there were no prerequisites that went with it. 

It is my impression that a large number of seniority clauses in labor 
agreements have become rather obsolete because they weren’t care- 
fully drafted to begin with and because the prevalence of relatively good 
employment opportunities focused attention on rules to govern pro- 
motions. Layoffs of the kind now being experienced involve very 
critical issues to the employees. I must say I think seniority in some 
places has been carried too far to serve the needs of all the employees. 
I was at a plant not too long ago where the oldsters flashed their rank 
and insisted that people line up on the basis of seniority to punch the 
time clock at night so the oldsters could be the first out in their auto- 
mobiles. Well, it was a little hard to administer. I have seen cases, too, 
where the bumping procedure, designed to give the oldster rights to 
successive jobs, has resulted in the demotion of 90 percent of the 
people at a time of a ten percent lay off a week. One can question 
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whether such a series of demotions results in the use of seniority for 
the best interests of all the employees as a group. 

Some of these problems about seniority arise out of the technological 
changes which require layoffs and job reassignments. Severance pay 
is coming into the collective bargaining picture in a bigger way. We 
have learned from experience, however, that severance pay provisions 
have to be most carefully worked out. There have been some very 
strange results from severance pay provisions set up to protect against 
layoffs due to technological change. For example, I recall the inicident 
when senior employees asserted their right to be laid off first. They 
wanted to obtain first crack at receiving a pretty good severance pay 
at a time when other good jobs were available across the street. I must 
say it gives one quite a start to be confronted with the insistence of 
senior employees upon their right to be laid off first. 

Despite switches of this sort that one comes across now and then— 
not frequently—seniority has been widely depended upon in most 
manufacturing industries to serve the employees’ needed job security. 
This is the case in so-called mass production industry where large num- 
bers of workers work in semi-skilled jobs. In many cases, seniority 
served reasonably well. But industrial changes have tended to impair 
the usefulness of seniority for job security purposes. That is a very 
serious result. 


CHANGING ATTITUDES 
TOWARD WORKERS 


It might be of some interest to go a little deeper into this question of 
job security in a rapidly changing technological period. It is very inter- 
esting to realize that, throughout most of the industrial history of the 
United States, periodic layoffs or the elimination of a job category or 
the closing of a plant were all considered as unavoidable risks of life 
which a wage earner had to assume. This was a part of our standard 
thinking. Indeed, when steps were first taken to minimize these risks 
there were complaints that the essential individual pioneering spirit of 
the country was being lost. There were cries that the will of adventure 
was being dulled when some provision was made for a laid off worker. 
This issue first came to a head through the demand for call-in-pay. It 
was said, “Of course you can’t pay people for not working.” There 
was a great battle over whether or not the people should be subject 
to layoff at a moment’s notice or whether there was some responsibility 
in the way labor was used. But the initial reaction was that this was 
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dulling the adventurous pioneering spirit of the country. Most of us 
would admit now, I suspect, that our country is far better off now all 
around because the income of unemployed wage earners is no longer 
eliminated. 

I believe the above has direct pertinence to the present recession, which 
unquestionably would be far more serious for the country as a whole 
except for unemployment compensation, supplemental unemployment 
benefits and the like. 

One of the great significant aspects of industrial society in the past 
is surprisingly overlooked in all the textbooks. I never hear the 
economic theorists mention it. That is the almost unquestioned ac- 
ceptance, until recently, of the idea that the wage earner was to be 
paid only for hours actually worked while he was at the same time 
subject to layoff without notice. This single fact has fashioned the 
nature of our industrial society more than any other single idea. Yet, 
these practices were not based on any natural law of which I am 
aware. I know of no biblical injunction to support them. They were 
doubtless very much in keeping with prevailing concepts of competitive 
necessity in those earlier days. 

For whatever reasons, workers formerly entirely assumed the very 
large risks of becoming unwanted or displaced workers. Under these 
conditions it would logically be said that the needs of demands of the 
consumer were paramount. Labor costs were variable and production 
schedules could be adjusted at a moment’s notice to meet the varying 
demands and even the whims of the consumers. 

In more recent years the ideas about utilization of labor have 
changed and the balancing of the needs of the worker and the needs 
of the consumer has become an important element in the development 
of our civilization. The consumer is not as much a king as he once 
was. His whims might be too costly to satisfy when balanced with 
human rights of its producer. 


COSTS OF TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


The maximum operating efficiency could be more readily assured by 
a company if changes could be made without regard to the human 
costs borne by the employees. We all know that many deviations from 
past practices in the use of wage earner’s services have been effected 
in the past two decades through legislation and collective bargaining. I 
believe we have a stronger country in consequence of them. Certainly 
such moves have had to be made in a world of conflict between 
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ideologies, the one, based on the premise that the individual is of no 
consequence, and ours, attributing worth and dignity to the individual 
as a human being. Attention to human needs has increased the dif- 
ficulties of management and has modified the previous dominance of 
the consumer. There has been, however, a lightening of the burden of 
industrial adjustment to those employees whose own position has been 
directly and adversely affected. In a sense, the risk-taking role of 
management has been redefined. The assumption of costs in this area 
has become an integral part, and a necessary part, of the calculation 
to determine the net advantages of technological change or geographical 
location. 

Assessment of significant cost in order to take care of the needs of 
the displaced worker, however, does tend to impede the changes which 
constitute economic progress in general. The great problem is in seeing 
to it that economic progress is not unduly impeded. I am quite willing 
to say, too, that provision for these human costs of change can have 
positive results. Economic progress and technological change can be 
more readily achievable if some employers can be expected to cooperate 
to a greater extent in their introduction when the human costs are 
reasonably recognized. But, this goal is not always attained. In that 
connection, there are cases where the use of improved machines and 
methods has been delayed or indefinitely forestalled, for example, by 
the insistence of a union on prohibitive conditions for their use in order 
to avoid the loss of jobs and a serious impact on displaced workers. 

It would be erroneous to conclude that the wage earners or the unions 
who represent them have obstructed economic progress in the United 
States. I think quite the contrary and emphatically so. In no other 
country do employees in unions realize so well their self-interest in 
higher production. In no other country do they cooperate so effectively 
toward its achievement. If the employers in many other countries 
could get the kind of cooperation that our labor movement gives, they 
would consider themselves very fortunate. It is no simple matter, how- 
ever, to evaluate the claims of the unwanted or displaced worker in 
comparison with the expectation of workers generally for improved 
economic wellbeing. 

In the representation of employees, then, a union has to make many 
difficult decisions, far more difficult than in a relatively static economy. 
Again I quote a line from a leading industrialist which, it seems to me, 
has pertinence to this case. Speaking of the problem of management, 
an industrial leader recently said, “One thing can be said with cer- 
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tainty: The managerial skills that sufficed for an earlier day will not 
suffice for today. Managerial skills are subject to rapid obsolescence 
in this period of change.” In a similar vein, it can be said that union 
leaders have to keep up not just with the times but with the future 
as well. Some of these techniques already mentioned, for example, 
have to be recast to meet the problems which lie ahead. 


The employee risks that accompany economic change have here been 
emphasized because, in most cases, the worker’s interest and status is 
tremendously impaired when job rights are lost. Pension rights go 
with the job to a large degree, as well as seniority rights. The loss of 
seniority rights can constitute a real crisis for a displaced worker who, 
even if he readily gets a new job, has to begin all over again at the 
bottom of a seniority ladder where he is entitled only to the least 
preferable jobs and subject to being the first to be laid off. 


Despite existing protective measures, then, such as unemployment 
compensation, SUB and all the rest of it, these and similar risks loom 
very large at times like the present when the process of getting another 
job is far from automatic. 


Out of these circumstances, particular collective bargaining issues 
move into a greater spotlight. Severance pay plans are being more 
extensively considered, moving allowances are being more commonly 
discussed, vested rights in pension programs get renewed attention, and 
despite formidable practical obstacles inherent in the idea, it is sug- 
gested that seniority rights may be extended beyond the limits of a 
particular plant. But look, I don’t want to be in on the dispute when 
you merge seniority rights of employees in three or more plants. I 
suppose most of you would prefer not to participate in that kind of a 
job security program. 


ROLE OF UNION LEADERSHIP 


In dealing with these kinds of problems—and we could mention many 
more—the union performs a particular function I mentioned at the 
outset which, it seems to me, is not commonly recognized but needs 
very much to be. It can’t be assumed that employees will be altogether 
reasonable in their expectations or in the demands they make on the 
union. There are doubtless some cases, moreover, in which a labor 
leader espouses demands for improved conditions far beyond those that 
the employees want. The popular notion that this is the rule, that the 
labor leader is way out ahead of the rank and file in making his 
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demands, just doesn’t jibe with experience. The opposite is, of course, 
the case. 

One of the most arduous jobs of the labor leader is the getting across 
to the members, the necessity for intra-union compromise or even for 
giving up altogether a desired objective. I always find it a sobering 
experience to witness the disapproving action of a union membership 
considering an agreement recommended unanimously by the union 
negotiating committee which for quite understandable reasons fall some- 
what short of expectations. It would be very good if a lot of people 
in this country could be with you and with labor leaders generally at 
such membership meetings. 

The fact is, the demands of employees in the aggregate can be 
excessive for the needs of the union or of full employment, for the needs 
of the employer and the needs of the country. It is up to the union to 
do something about that. The fact is, too, that the demands of 
employees to a significant extent can be diverse and conflicting. An 
important function of the union is to formulate, usually in give-and-take 
negotiations with its own members or with their direct representatives, 
an adequate reconciliation which will afford a basis for negotiation 
with the employer. 

There is too much of a tendency, it seems to me, in considering this 
question of democracy in the union, to think that the union is a mirror 
which simply reflects the employee demands that come along. If that 
were the case, you would never get a collective bargaining agreement 
and this whole process wouldn’t operate. A number of worthwhile steps 
have been made in recognition of this function. What the United 
Automobile Workers have done was mentioned this morning. Thinking 
in this vein, one may recall the way the needle trades unions have 
developed their structures over the long years. Consider the inherent 
strength derived from the setup such as the Joint Board on the 
needle trades unions. In these unions, a member belongs first 
of all to a local of his craft. He there participates directly in the con- 
sideration of the problems that are closest to him. Representatives 
to a joint board are elected by the locals, and it becomes the 
responsibility of that joint board to recast or modify these particular 
demands of the locals to the needs of an industrial union. These unions 
were probably ahead of their time in recognizing the existence of 
conflicts of interest and in providing an intra-union machinery to 
reconcile them. The same idea is implicit in the departments of the 
AFL-CIO. There is an emphasis on craft interests, but the craft groups 
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join together in order to consider their common problems. Or, consider 
how the craft unions for the non-operating division of the railroad 
industry have often combined into a committee to deal with industry- 
wide problems. I would expect that in preparation for collective 
bargaining in years to come, far greater attention will be given to this 
matter, and it is important that this be done. 

I am aghast, too, when some management people say, “Well, he 
doesn’t run a very democratic union, but, by gosh, he lives up to his 
word.” They give no recognition to the possibility that such an 
operation may be based upon imposed decisions rather than determina- 
tions made in a democratic manner. There should be real participation 
in a broader sense than ever before. And, the individual worker and 
individual groups of workers have an obligation to participate in this 
process but also to accede to the results that come out of it. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AS A 
CHANGING INSTITUTION 


In times of sweeping industrial change, then, the stresses and strains 
of collective bargaining are intensified. Mention was made this morning 
of the intra-union jurisdictional question. It never was easy to define 
exclusive jurisdiction. With all of these industrial changes that have 
taken place, it becomes virtually impossible to do so in such a way 
as to get a definition that will automatically be operative or self- 
effectuating. 

In this connection, the CIO agreement for settlement of organiza- 
tional disputes, may be recalled with interest. I had the honor of 
serving as arbitrator under that agreement some years ago. In working 
out that agreement, the unions broke with tradition and stated as the 
primary criterion for deciding jurisdictional disputes: “What will best 
serve the collective bargaining needs of the people involved and what 
will best contribute to the effective functioning of the labor organiza- 
tion.” To those criteria, charter and established jurisdiction might 
become subordinated. I realize, that that approach was for organiza- 
tional jurisdictions only and would not apply, I would expect, to the 
job jurisdiction question. But, such breaks with tradition as were 
employed in that CIO arbitration agreement stand out as a very 
notable kind of adjustment to changed circumstances. It would be 
ironical if the labor movement would rip itself to bits over jurisdictional 
disputes at a time when the need is to strengthen itself. Such an 
unhappy result would surely indicate a lack of self-government within 
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the labor movement itself. No outsider should intrude on your problems. 
But anyone who looks at the labor movement which is so essential for 
the well-being of our country can’t help but feel disturbed if the 
jurisdictional question is not effectively handled. 

As is the case with most democratic institutions, effectuation of the 
ideas of unions in collective bargaining has been slowed up by for- 
midable operating problems. There is a line for a current hit play on 
Broadway which has pertinence. It goes, “I wonder if it ain’t a lot 
easier to pioneer a country than to settle down in it?” 

It was certainly much easier to urge the general principle of collective 
bargaining and to organize for collective bargaining than to settle down 
and live with the collective bargaining necessities. Certainly faith in 
these institutions and in their ability to settle down is as important as 
at any time in the history of this country. 

Ours is a meeting-of-mind civilization. It is grounded on the con- 
viction that there is a general desire and ability to compose differences 
with fair and equitable results. A great question is the extent to which 
these principles can be adapted to our economic life. My fervent hope 
is that we will soon have to seek effectuating of the principle in the 
content of the formidable problems of economic advance and tech- 
nological change. Grappling with questions arising out of economic 
slowdown has its own problems, too, and doesn’t give the opportunity 
for progress. For all of the complexities and difficulties that are entailed, 
a dynamic economy carries the hope and the promises to sustain us. 
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IS AMERICAN INDUSTRY MOVING TO NEW 
LOCATIONS? 


WALTER IsARD, University of Pennsylvania 
and Victor Fucus, Columbia University * 


There are several ways in which one can approach the topic to be 
discussed this afternoon. We have chosen to look at the different rates 
at which the several regions of the United States have grown in the 
past—in terms of population, non-agricultural employment, manufac- 
turing employment, and finally employment in specific industries. We 
shall ask why the several regions have grown at these different rates; 
and in attempting to answer this question, we hope to throw some light 
upon the locational pattern of industry which may emerge in the future. 
We shall also present certain materials gathered from past studies of 
technology and from cost-profit calculations for production at different 
locations. 


Let us first look at the historical picture. In doing so, we will want 
to ask which regions grew faster than the nation, which slower, and by 
how much. 


There are several different ways to approach this problem. The 
statistical procedure which we have used throughout this paper is to 
calculate a hypothetical figure for each region by multiplying the 
national rate of change of the variable between two dates by the actual 
value for the region at the initial date. We then compare this hypo- 
thetical figure with the actual one for the region on the terminal date. 
If the actual is greater, we know that the region showed an increase 
relative to the nation. If the actual is smaller than the hypothetical, 
we know that the region decreased relative to the nation. 


We may illustrate this procedure with figures on population in Table 
1.1 The 1956 United States population was 220 percent of the 1900 
population. By multiplying the 1900 population in each of the four 
regions by 220 we obtain 1956 hypothetical figures (1956 H) which 
show what the population would have been in each region if it had 


* The research for this paper has been supported by grants from Resources for 
the Future, Inc. and the Social Science Research Council. 

1 The tables referred to in the text, as well as a map showing the regions of the 
United States, begin on p. 61. 
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changed at the national rate between 1900 and 1956. We subtract the 
1956 hypothetical from the 1956 actual (1956 A) and discover by 
how much the region has more than or less than it would have had 
if it had changed at the national rate. The differences between A and 
H will be referred to as “gains” or “losses”, but it should be clear that 
they need not reflect gains or losses in absolute numbers but only in a 
relative sense. These gains and losses will sometimes be referred to as 
“shifting”, but it must be emphasized that this does not imply that any 
physical movement across regional boundaries has actually taken place. 
It is a short way of indicating regional differentials in rates of change 
and to remind us that nothing more is intended, we will continue to 
use the term with quotation marks. 

The figures at the bottom of Table 1 may now be interpreted as 
follows. Between 1900 and 1956 there was a “shift” of population 
to the West from the other three regions of the country. The North 
Central region showed the greatest loss, while the South experienced a 
relatively small loss. The population of the West is now more than 
2% times what it would have been if it had changed at the national 
rate, or, in other words, over 60 percent of the present population of 
the West represents gains or “shifting” from the rest of the country 
since 1900. 

In Tables 2 and 3 we examine total non-agricultural employment and 
manufacturing employment, respectively, over the past half century.’ 
Using the same type of statistical analysis as in Table 1, we note that 
the North East has been the largest loser (i.e. has had the slowest 
rate of increase) of non-agricultural employment since 1900. There has 
also been some slight “shifting” away from the North Central. The 
South and West have gained about an equal number of jobs, but the 
percentage gains of the West have been at a much more rapid pace. 

With respect to manufacturing employment between 1899 and 1954 
we find that the North East has lost ground while each of the other three 
regions has gained. Relative to the amount of manufacturing employ- 
ment in the region in 1954, the West has shown the greatest gain, and 
the South has done next best. The North East has about 30 percent 
less manufacturing employment that it would have had if it had changed 
at the same rate as did the nation. 


+The use of employment data rather than income, value added or other data has 
both advantages and disadvantages. For full discussion see a forthcoming 
manuscript by Fuchs. The use of employment data has obvious advantages in 
discussion by the group assembled here today. 
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Tables 1, 2, and 3 help give us some perspective regarding the 
direction and magnitude of change of broad aggregates during the past 
fifty or sixty years. We shall now look at more recent changes, and 
examine them in greater detail. 


“SHIFTS” IN LOCATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


In Table 4 we are concerned with “shifts” in the location of employ- 
ment between 1939 and 1956 and between 1947 and 1956 for each 
of the eight major industry divisions among the nine regions * of the 
United States. For each division in each region we calculate a hypo- 
thetical 1956 employment figure [denoted h, (56/39) ] by multiplying 
the 1939 actual employment in the region by the national rate of change 
of the industry division from 1939 to 1956. We also calculate a hypo- 
thetical figure based on the rate of change between 1947 and 1956 
[denoted h, (56/47) ]. 

The hypothetical figures are compared with the actual 1956 employ- 
ment, and columns 3 and 5 show us whether any region gained or 
lost employment in each division as compared with the United States 
as a whole. We may note that the gains will exactly offset the losses 
for each industry division across the United States except for small 
differences due to rounding. Since we are dealing with relative changes 
rather than absolute ones, one region’s gain must be another region’s 
loss. 

Summary measures for each region are presented in Table 5. When 
we add all the hypothetical industry figures for a region we obtain the 
employment that the region would have had if each industry had 
changed at the same rate in the region as it did in the nation. This 
summation of h, we call H,, shown in columns 4 and 8. It may be 
compared with H, (columns 2 and 6) which is based on the national 
rate of change of total non-agricultural employment treated as an 
aggregate, and both hypothetical figures may be compared with actual 
employment. 

H, and H, need not be equal. Whether they are or not depends on 
the distribution of industry divisions in the region as compared with 
their distribution in the nation and on the differential rates of growth 
of different divisions. If a region had a preponderance of fast growing 
industries at the initial date, H, will exceed H,. On the other hand, if 


* The Bureau of the Census refers to these state grouping as divisions, but we 
shall call them regions to avoid confusion with the industry divisions, 
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it had an unfavorable industrial structure from the point of view of 
employment increases, H, will exceed H.. H. —H, therefore, gives us a 
measure of the extent to which employment in the region has been 
helped or hindered by the industrial structure of the region. 


It may be noted from columns 5 and 9 that differences in industrial 
structure, at this level of detail, do not appear to have been a major 
factor in interregional “shifting” of employment in either the 1939-1956 
or 1947-1956 period. It must be emphasized, however, that if the same 
type of calculation were made in greater industrial detail, significant 
differences in industrial structure would emerge. When we break down 
manufacturing into twenty major groups, for example, we find that 
losses of manufacturing employment in New England represent only 
in part a “shifting” within specific industry groups, and in part are 
related to the fact that New England industries, on average, did not 
grow as fast as did others which were predominantly located elsewhere.* 


In addition to deriving summary figures for each region, we can also 
use the data from Table 4 to compare the extent to which the different 
industry divisions were involved in interregional “shifts” in employment. 
We do this by taking the absolute sum of the gains and losses for each 
industry division across all the regions and dividing by two. The result- 
ing figure tells us how many jobs would have to be redistributed in 
order to make the 1956 distribution of the industry division conform 
to the one at the initial date. This is shown in Table 6 in absolute 
numbers, and as a percentage of the employment in the respective 
industry divisions. 


The following are some of the main observations based on the data 
in Tables 4, 5, and 6. 


A. General 


1. Between 1939 and 1956 there was a net interregional “shift” of 
about 3 million jobs out of a total of 51 million. Between 1947 and 
1956 there was a net interregional “shift” of about 2 million jobs. 


2. In both the longer and shorter periods the four regions of the 
North showed relative losses, and the five Southern and Western regions 
showed relative gains. In 1939 two out of every three non-agriculture 


* In a larger study now under way, changes are measured for 221 manufacturing 
industries in each state, thus permitting an even closer look at “shifting” and 
structure, 
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jobs in the U.S. were in the North, the other was in the South or West. 
The proportion is now 60 - 40. If this trend should continue, the South 
and West will have over half the non-agricultural jobs in the nation by 
about 1975. 


3. Nearly all the losses were borne by the New England and Middle 
Atlantic regions; the North Central regions’ losses were relatively slight. 
The largest gains were achieved by the Pacific, West South Central, and 
South Atlantic regions in that order. Between 1947 and 1956, however, 
the Mountain region enjoyed the fastest rate of increase. 


4. Measured by the number of jobs, the greatest amount of “shifting” 
occurred in Manufacturing, and Wholesale and Retail Trade. These 
two divisions accounted for over half the job “shifts” in both periods. 
It must be remembered, however, that they account for about 55 percent 
of all non-agricultural jobs in the nation. As a percentage of the num- 
ber of jobs in the division, mining employment was by far the most 
subject to geographical change, with nearly all of it taking place since 
1947. Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate was second in this respect. 
The least amount of relative “shifting” occurred in Transportation and 
Public Utilities, and the Services and Miscellaneous divisions. 


5. In the great majority of cases the direction of “shifting” was the 
same for both the longer and shorter periods. Two notable exceptions 
occurred in Manufacturing. The East North Central shows a gain of 
142,000 jobs over the 1939-1956 span, but a loss of 187,000 between 
1947 and 1956. The South Atlantic, on the other hand, shows a loss 
of 90,000 from 1939 to 1956, but a gain of 106,000 manufacturing 
jobs between 1947 and 1956. 


6. Government employment always changed in the same direction as 
did total employment for each region. Mining and construction, on the 
other hand, showed the smallest correlation with “shifts” in total 
employment. 


B. Specific regions 


New England lost heavily in both periods. Biggest losses, measured 
by number of jobs, and by number of jobs as a percentage of hypo- 
thetical employment, were in manufacturing. Since 1939 New England 
has been overtaken by the West North Central, West South Central, 
and Pacific regions in terms of non-agricultural employment, and only 
the East South Central, and Mountain regions have fewer jobs, 
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The Middle Atlantic region was an especially heavy loser in the 
1947-1956 period with losses of more than 5 percent in every division 
except Services and Miscellaneous, and ranging up to 12 percent in 
Government, 15 percent in Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate, and 
44 percent in Mining. 

The East North Central region just failed to hold even in both 
periods with losses in some divisions and gains in others. 


The West North Central region experienced slight losses on balance 
in both periods. Most significant changes were the gains in Manufactur- 
ing and the losses in Wholesale and Retail Trade. This combination of 
events in the same region is unusual. 

The South Atlantic region was a net gainer with nearly all of the 
gains occurring in the 1947-1956 period. Heaviest gains were in 
Wholesale and Retail Trade and in Manufacturing, although the latter 
shows a net loss for the 1939-1956 span. 

The East South Central region showed small gains in both periods 
primarily as a result of very substantial increases in Wholesale and 
Retail Trade and, to a lesser extent, in Manufacturing. 


The West South Central region was a very heavy gainer in both 
periods, especially since 1947. Gains were outstanding in Mining, 
Wholesale and Retail Trade, Manufacturing, and Government. 

The Mountain region experienced extremely rapid growth since 1947, 
admittedly on a small base. Nevertheless, a “shift” of 250,000 jobs 
in less than ten years is not inconsiderable. Increases in Government 
and Mining are most noteworthy. 

The Pacific region was the fastest growing region in the country, 
although the gains since 1947 have slowed considerably except in 
Manufacturing. 


C. Specific divisions 


Mining—Heavy losses in the Middle and South Atlantic Regions, 
also East South Central. 

Manufacturing—Big “shifts” away from the North East, and to a 
much lesser degree from the East North Central in the 1947-1956 
period. By far the biggest gainer has been the Pacific region, followed 
by the West South Central, and the South Atlantic since 1947. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities—Not much “shifting”. Most 
noteworthy are the gains of the South Atlantic region. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade—Considerable “shifting”, especially 
away from the West North Central and Middle Atlantic, and toward 
the three Southern regions. 


Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate—Relatively big declines in 
Middle Atlantic, and very significant gains in South Atlantic and, 
considering its size, the Mountain region. 


Services and Miscellaneous—Least “shifting” of all divisions. Most 
noteworthy is the loss of West North Central and gain of South Atlantic. 


Government—Big decline in Middle Atlantic region and significant 
gains in the West and South. Government employment, by region has 
always changed in the same direction as total employment. 


While our primary purpose this afternoon has been to delineate 
recent changes in the location of American industry, it is tempting to 
ask whether there is anything in the statistical record which might 
offer some clue as to the changes we may expect in the future. One 
possible approach, which we have had time to explore only tentatively, 
is to examine the rates at which new construction is being undertaken 
in the various parts of the country. For example, expenditures for new 
construction by manufacturing establishments in 1947 by region are 
shown in column 1 of Table 7. These may be compared with a hypo- 
thetical expenditure obtained by multiplying the 1947 manufacturing 
employment in the region by the average expenditure per employee 
for the United States as a whole. The difference between the actual 
and the hypothetical indicates the amount which the region was spending 
more than or less than it would have spent if it were engaging in new 
construction per employee at the national average. 


This difference (column 3) shows considerable correlation (r=.84) 
with the gains or losses in manufacturing employment between 1947 
and 1956 shown in Table 4. If this relationship should hold in the 
future, we can acquire some insight into the relative employment 
prospects of the various regions by examining the expenditures for 
new construction in manufacturing in 1954. This is done in columns 
4, 5, and 6 of Table 7. On this basis, it would appear that the North 
East is likely to continue to experience relative losses in manufacturing 
employment, while the West South Central and Pacific regions are 
likely to continue to experience the major gains. 
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II 


Now that we have presented our data, let us dig more deeply into 
our topic at several key points, and speculate about the future. 

One basic, pervasive factor influencing past and current geographic 
“shifts” has been the decreasing material orientation of certain important 
sectors of our economy, in particular the decreasing coal orientation. 
Current and past technological developments have led to major heat 
economies in all phases of our industrial structure. The power industry 
and the steel industry are instances where these heat economies have 
drastically cut coal requirements. At the same time there has been 
an increasing use of scrap materials and by-products. As a consequence, 
the requirements of raw materials per unit of product have tended to 
decline absolutely. Hence, the locational pull of raw material sites for 
certain important industries has likewise tended to decline relative to 
other sites. This is strikingly illustrated by the relatively slow advance 
of the Pittsburgh-Youngstown region whose past growth has been so 
much dependent upon coal. This relatively slow advance in the Pitts- 
burgh-Youngstown area partly explains the past “shift” away from the 
Middle Atlantic and East North Central states. Looking into the future, 
we expect the relative decline of the Pittsburgh-Youngstown area to 
continue. This area is likely to be a “sore” spot in the next decades, 
although the continuance of the recent expansion of aluminum and 
other activities along the Ohio river based on cheap power (from coal) 
and water transportation may in large part counterbalance the relative 
decline in steel—steel fabricating activities. Whether the East North 
Central region as a whole will decline relatively is more questionable. 
Some observers claim that what the Pittsburgh-Youngstown area will 
lose in steel—steel fabricating activity will be gained by other steel 
centers in the East North Central states. Further, the completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, it is maintained will greatly stimulate the 
growth of the Great Lakes ports; and this, combined with Ohio Valley 
developments, is likely to lead to relative growth in the East North 
Central states. We are somewhat less optimistic on these points. We 
do not believe that the Mid-West will hold its own in steel and steel- 
fabricating; we expect relative “shift” to the Gulf and Pacific Coast states, 


+The discussion which follows represents an updating of discussion contained in 
W. Isard “The Economic Consequences of the Changing Geography of American 
Industry”, Proceedings of the Sixth Annual Meeting, Industrial Relations 
Research Association. 
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and perhaps some to the Eastern Seaboard. Further, because of its 
limited capacity, we do not expect the St. Lawrence Seaway to have as 
great an impact as some imagine (nor as adverse effects upon the 
ports of Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore as certain 
alarmists predict). Moreover, we keep in mind the strong possibility 
of further decentralization of the automobile industry. As you well 
know, the growth of this industry and its subsidiaries (such as glass and 
rubber manufacture) has been in large part responsible for the growth 
of the East North Central region during the 20th century, and in large 
part explains this region’s ability to keep pace with the nation over the 
last two decades. The possible decentralization of the automobile 
industry and its subsidiaries is not likely to be counterbalanced very 
much by the growth of aircraft. (Aircraft is a relatively footloose 
industry and has contributed much to the growth of the Gulf and Pacific 
Coast states). This point suggests therefore that the Detroit area is 
vulnerable, and also many of the nearby areas which market their 
products in Detroit. 

If the Pittsburgh region has declined relatively, somewhere else in 
the economy there must have been relative growth. A counterpart of 
the Pittsburgh decline has been the rapid economic development of 
California and Florida. Decreasing consumption of coal per unit 
product has meant that the disadvantage for industrial location of 
peripheral states like California and Florida has been reduced. This is 
obvious since these states, because of high transport cost on coal, pay 
a high price for coal. Moreover, technological progress has made it 
feasible for these states to utilize to some extent at least inferior energy 
deposits, which in the past were not usable. Further, while the dis- 
advantage of these states relative to fuel has decreased, the climatic 
and other attractions of these states have persisted, if not increased 
through a change in consumers’ tastes. Thus, for more and more 
industries, the pull of material sites has been so weakened that the 
climatic attraction of California at least has come to be an important 
locational force. 

This is not to deny that other factors have also been significant in 
the rapid growth of California and Florida. One factor is the develop- 
ment of early-paid retirement and social security together with longer 
life expectancy and the attraction for old people of a warm climate. 
Another is the growth of the tourist industry. Still another is the increase 
in the proportion of industry which is nationally footloose and is able 
to seek more desirable climates, All these factors help explain the 
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rapid growth of California and Florida. And, more important, if these 
factors do not grow stronger in the future, as a group they will at least 
remain strong, and assure that California and Florida will continue to 
be “hard” spots in our economy. 

Our data have also pointed up to the rapid growth of non-agricultural 
activities in the West South Central, in particular in Texas and 
Louisiana. This is largely tied to the exploitation of oil and natural 
gas. Gulf Coast oil and Pacific Northwest hydropower represent two 
of the most significant resources of the United States which are capable 
of, and will be subject to, much more intensive utilization in the future. 
Hydropower is a regionally immobile good, and many industries desiring 
to use cheap hydropower will be compelled to locate in the Pacific 
Northwest. Oil, however, is a very mobile good, and can be piped or 
shipped by tanker at extraordinarily low cost. Hence, though a large 
increase in refining and petrochemical output is in store for the United 
States, it does not necessarily follow that a large share of this increase 
will be in Texas. We have conducted intensive locational studies of the 
oil refining and petrochemical industries. Here, too, we find decreasing 
material orientation. Our preliminary findings indicate that although 
Texas has lost much of its initial advantage for oil refining and petro- 
chemicals, on balance it still retains a small locational advantage because 
of cheap bulk shipment by tanker and barge and because of economies 
of scale. This small advantage plus historical inertia is sufficient to 
insure that Texas, plus Louisiana, and perhaps parts of Oklahoma and 
Kansas will be “hard” spots in the future. 

We might pause here to pull together the several strands of our 
argument. Bearing in mind that the satellite economies of Nevada and 
Arizona are likely to go as California goes; and New Mexico, as Texas 
goes; we find that practically all of the Pacific and Gulf costal areas and 
their satellite states are likely to be “hard” spots in the future. To 
be specific, these include Washington, Oregon, California, Nevada, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana and Florida. This is much in 
line with the trends indicated by the data. Sore sports are likely to 
appear in the Pittsburgh-Youngstown area, as well as in Detroit and 
other automobile-dominated areas. 

Still another set of sore spots is likely to exist, namely in New Eng- 
land—and in particular, Boston, Providence, Worcester and other places 
outside of Connecticut which do not benefit from the suburbanization 
of New York City. New England’s textiles and boot and shoe industries 
are unlikely to grow much, if at all; and New England is likely to bear 
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a more than proportionate share of any downturn in the activity of 
these industries. This is not to deny that there are opportunities for 
development of new industries in New England. There are many. But 
it seems that elements of conservatism in its culture combine with 
elements of immobility in its labor force to obstruct the industrial 
growth which could be achieved, given the high level of skill, technical 
know-how and financial resources in New England. 

Finally a comment about the Middle Atlantic region. This region is 
likely to decline relatively, although its coastal areas are not likely to 
become as “sore” as some of its interior points which are beyond the 
immediate reaches of the Eastern Seaboard and Great Lake ports. 


III 


To conclude: our speculation—and we wish to stress the point that 
when one looks into the future the available data and analytical 
techniques do not permit one to do more than speculate—our specula- 
tions indicate that the “hard” spots in a future peacetime economy 
are likely to be the states bordering the Pacific and Gulf Coasts and 
their satellites. The soft spots are likely to include areas in New England 
(excluding Connecticut), the Pittsburgh area and other interior parts 
of the Middle Atlantic states, the Youngstown area, the Detroit region 
and other selected areas in the East North Central states. 


TABLE I 
U.S. POPULATION 

(millions) 
Year USS. Total North East North Central South West 
1900 76.0 21.0 26.3 24.5 4.1 
1910 92.0 25.9 29.9 29.4 6.8 
1920 105.7 29.7 34.0 33.1 8.9 
1930 122.8 34.4 38.6 37.9 11.9 
1940 131.7 36.0 40.1 41.7 13.9 
1950 150.7 39.5 44.5 47.2 19.6 
1956 167.2 42.3 49.3 $1.7 23.9 
1956/1900 = 220 

1956 H = 46.2 57.9 53.9 9.0 

1956A-1956H = — 39 — 8.6 — 2.2 +14.9 
A = actual 
H = _ hypothetical 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census 
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REGIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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TABLE 2 
U.S. NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 

(millions) 
Year USS. Total North East North Central South West 
1900* 18.7 7.5 6.1 3.9 12 
1910 25.5 10.1 79 5.6 2.0 
1920* 30.7 11.6 9.8 6.6 y 
1930* 38.4 13.6 12.0 8.7 4.1 
1940° 36.7 12.2 11.1 9.4 4.0 
1950 49.5 15.0 14.9 13.3 6.4 
1956° 52.1 15.1 15.4 14.5 rH 
1956/1900 = 278.6 
1956H = 20.9 17.0 10.9 3:3 
1956A-1956H = — 58 — 1.6 + 3.6 + 38 
A = actual 
H = hypothetical 
* Gainful workers 10 years of age and over 
* Does not include public emergency work 
* Based on unpublished sample data August 1956-July 1957 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census 

TABLE 3 

U.S. MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 

(millions) 
Year US. Total North East North Central South West 
1899 4.9 2.5 1.42 76 18 
1909 7.0 3.5 2.0 1.16 31 
1919 9.8 4.6 3.2 1.48 56 
1929 9.7 4.1 3.4 1.70 55 
1939 9.5 3.9 3.2 1.84 61 
1947 14.3 5.4 $A 2.7 1.06 
1954 15.6 33 5.4 3.2 1.54 
1954/1899 = 318.37 
1954H = 8.0 4.5 2.4 57 
1954A-1954H = —- 2.5 + 9 + 8 +1.0 
A = actual 
H = hypothetical 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Census of Manufacturers 
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TABLE 4 


ACTUAL AND HYPOTHETICAL EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 
DIVISION # 
(thousands) 
1956h2 956h2 
1956A (56/39) (1) —(2) Geral) (1) —(4) 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mining * —_— memes ‘isn ertininss aiaiiat 
Construction 176 200 — 24 183 — 7 
Manufacturing 1,505 1,952 —447 1,686 —181 
Transportation 

& Public Utilities 221 248 — 27 230 — 9 
Wholesale & Retail 

Trade 706 865 —159 760 — 54 

Finance, Insurance 

& Real Estate 168 170 — 2 180 — 12 
Service & Misc. 415 452 — 37 430 — 15 
Government 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


Mining 105 200 — 95 186 — 81 
Construction 540 659 —119 583 — 43 
Manufacturing 4,221 4,873 —652 4,641 —420 
Transportation 

& Public Utilities 972 1,125 —153 1,040 — 68 
Wholesale & Retail 

Trade 2,394 2,804 —410 2,629 —235 
Finance, Insurance 

& Real Estate 661 887 —226 775 —114 
Services & Misc. 1,449 1,563 —114 1,514 — 65 
Government 1,258 1,540 —282 1,435 —177 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Mining 84 99 — 15 96 — 12 
Construction 597 527 + 70 559 + 38 
Manufacturing 4,788 4,646 +142 4,975 —187 
Transportation 

& Public Utilities 862 856 + 6 869 — 7 
Wholesale & Retail 

Trade 2,381 2,481 —100 2,378 + 3 
Finance, Insurance 

& Real Estate 444 488 — 44 455 — 11 
Services & Misc. 1,163 1,195 — 32 1,159 + 4 
Government — 24 


A = Actual 
h = Hypothetical 


* Very small, included in services and miscellaneous 
# Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics—Does not include proprietors, and self- 
employed. 
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TABLE 4 (cont.) 


ACTUAL AND HYPOTHETICAL EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 
DIVISION 


(thousands) 


1956h2 
1956A (56/39) (1)—(2) 
(1) (2) (3) 


WEST NORTH CENTRAL 
Mining 56 42 
Construction 244 254 
Manufacturing 977 868 
Transportation 
& Public Utilities 
Wholesale & Retail 
Trade 
Finance, Insurance 
& Real Estate 
Services & Misc. 
Government 


SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 

& Public Utilities 
Wholesale & Retail 
Trade 
Finance, Insurance 
& Real Estate 
Services & Misc. 
Government 


& Public Utilities 
Wholesale & Retail 


a 
a is 
Poets ee eT _ - (4) (5) 2 
+ 14 39 + 7 
oa. 229 + 15 
+109 934 + 43 
im. 400 wat § 
—$R? 1,113 ant GS 
+ 3 192 at § 
— 58 504 in 
—151 642 —_ 
120 131 a 144 inti 0 
448 442 & 8 408 + 40 
1,921 2,011 om OO 1,815 +106 
509 469 + 40 480 + 29 
1,479 1,204 +275 1,313 +166 
266 182 + 84 213 + 53 
721 665 + 56 676 + 45 
1,160 1,007 +153 1,133 + 27 
EAST SOUTH CENTRAL sr 
Mining 67 90 on 99 — a 
Construction 134 166 =~ 32 146 ~~ 12 ~ 
Manufacturing 818 750 + 68 780 + 38 
Transportation 
ee a eee 
Trade 576 470 +106 512 + 64 
Finance, Insurance t 
& Real Estate 89 58 + 31 80 + 9 
Services & Misc. 266 250 + 16 256 + 10 
Government 432 420 + 12 409 + 23 
A = Actual 
h = Hypothetical 
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TABLE 4 (cont.) 


THE CHANGING CHARACTER OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


ACTUAL AND HYPOTHETICAL EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY 


DIVISION 
(thousands) 
1956hs 
1956A (56/39) (1)—(2) Geet (1) —(4) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
WEST SOUTH CENTRAL 
Mining 234 119 +115 132 +102 
Construction 273 273 0 290 — 17 
Manufacturing 803 616 +187 675 +128 
tion 
& Public Utilities 395 347 + 48 371 + 24 
Wholesale & Retail 
Trade 1,059 857 +202 954 +105 
Finance, Insurance 
& Real Estate 169 114 + 55 137 + 32 
Services & Misc. 476 445 + 31 466 + 10 
Government 661 566 + 95 599 + 62 
MOUNTAIN 
Mining 94 72 + 22 66 + 28 
Construction 119 100 + 19 104 + 15 
Manufacturing 221 154 + 67 171 + 50 
Transportation 
& Public Utilities 169 157 + 12 162 + 7 
Wholesale & Retail 
Trade 396 332 + 64 357 + 39 
Finance, Insurance 
& Real Estate 63 34 + 29 44 + 19 
Services & Misc 213 180 + 33 193 + 20 
Government 335 285 + 50 292 + 43 
PACIFIC 
Mining 36 43 — 7 33 + 3 
Construction 354 259 + 95 382 — 28 
Manufacturing 1,558 974 +584 1,135 +423 
tion 
& Public Utilities 469 386 + 83 433 + 36 
Wholesale & Retail 
Trade 1,277 1,137 +140 1,281 — 4 
Finance, Insurance 
& Real Estate 268 204 + 64 238 + 30 
Services & Misc. 712 605 +107 689 + 23 
Government 937 641 +296 856 + 81 
A = Actual 
h = Hypothetical 
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TABLE 5 
ACTUAL AND HYPOTHETICAL NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 
(Thousands) 
1956A (56/39) (1)—(2) (56/39\(4) (2) (56/41) (1) (6) (56/47) (8) (6) 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) 
New England 3,614 4,362 — 748 4,412 50 3,923 — 309 3,908 — 15 
Middle Atlantic 11,600 13,678 —2,078 13,651 —27 12,860 —1,260 12,803 — 57 
East North Central 11,579 11,602 — 23 11,629 27 11,893 — 314 11,775 —118 
West North Central 3,986 4,149 — 163 4,188 39 «64,008 — 18 4,053 49 
South Atlantic 6,624 6,091 533 6,111 20 6,161 463 6,182 21 
East South Central 2,575 2,429 146 2,403 —26 2,508 67 2,486 — 22 
West South Central 4,070 3,356 14 3,337 —19 3,596 414 3,624 28 
Mountain 1,610 1,342 268 1,314 —28 1,376 234 «=: 1,389 23 
Pacific 5,611 4,210 1,401 4,249 39 © 4,946 665 5,047 101 


Source: Table 4 


TABLE 6 


INTERREGIONAL “SHIFTING” BY INDUSTRY DIVISION 
(Thousands of Jobs) 


1956A DS!A=h2 (56/39) | (29/(1) DSA=N2 (56/47) (4)/(1) 
2 2 


qa) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

Mining 796 151 19.0% 150 18.8% 
Construction 2885 188 6.5 108 3.7 
Manufacturing 16812 1173 7.0 788 4.7 
Transport & Public 

Utilities 4189 190 4.5 96 a 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 11296 782 6.9 378 3.3 
Financial Institutions 

& Real Estate 2315 270 11.7 142 6.1 
Services & Miscellaneous 5887 242 4.1 112 1.9 


Government 7089 609 8.6 236 3.3 
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TABLE 7 


EXPENDITURES FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION 
BY MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 


($000,000) 


1947 H* (1)—(2) 1954 1954 H* (4)—(5) 
Actual 


Region (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


New England 115 219 —104 87 225 
Middle Atlantic 447 587 —140 456 645 
East North Central 668 641 + 27 766 701 
West North Central 123 117 + 6 146 145 
South Atlantic 224 226 — 2 244 274 
East South Central 81 94 — 13 121 112 
West South Central 206 82 +118 284 112 
Mountain 33 21 + 12 40 29 
Pacific 225 136 + 89 297 213 


* Hypothetical expenditure = 


U.S. expenditure 
U.S. employment in manufacturing 


Source: Census of Manufactures, 1947, 1954. 


Regional employment in manufacturing x 
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BARGAINING TO PROTECT WORKERS 
INVOLVED IN PLANT MIGRATION 


SEYMOUR BRANDWEIN 
Economist, Research Department, AFL-CIO 


As a last-minute substitute, I will try simply to sketch the basic 
types of approaches taken in collective bargaining to meet the problems 
presented by plant moves. We are all well aware that collective 
bargaining alone won’t resolve the many problems that arise out 
of plant migration, nor will it entirely alleviate the particularly difficult 
impact on individual members or local unions left stranded when a 
plant pulls up stakes and goes elsewhere. We are well aware that 
union efforts are required in the organizing field, organizing at new 
locations. Legislative efforts are necessary to counteract the attraction 
that some communities offer to lure plants away from established 
locations. Publicity is a helpful weapon sometimes, too. 


I just want to look for a moment or two at the collective bargaining 
proposals. What can be done in the individual plant situation? What 
can the local union do? 


A growing number of unions have been confronted with this situa- 
tion, and this has been reflected in a step-up of requests to the AFL-CIO 
phrased along these lines: “We have a problem. The plant is moving 
out. Do you know of anything other unions have done to meet this 
type of situtation?” So we have explored it, searched the record, dis- 
cussed it among union research directors, and brought together the 
information on what other unions have done. I think we can boil down 
the collective bargaining approaches in three ways. 

First, where there is a chance that a company may move, try to get 
it to maintain operations where it is. Keep the work where it is. That 
is the first type of effort. 

Secondly, if it does move, try to get the affected workers transferred 
to jobs at the new location. 

Thirdly, for displaced workers who are not transferred to the new 
place or don’t want to go, negotiate some financial aid to tide them 
over the problem of getting and adapting to new jobs in the old 
community. 
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PERSUADING FIRMS TO MAINTAIN OPERATIONS 


Let’s examine each of these in a bit more detail. First, on the 
matter of getting the company to stay where it is, you find a different 
problem in different industries. In industries in which plants are rela- 
tively small and can be moved easily, as in the garment, millinery or 
shoe industry, the unions have found it helpful to negotiate contract 
pledges that the shop will stay where it is. The Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union has done it so that the plant could not move out of the 15-cent 
carefare zone under the New York agreement. 


This type of contract pledge is only short-run protection. It is good 
only for the life of the agreement. Yet these unions in such industries 
have found some effectiveness in using this method and they have put 
it to good use in legal action to get at the companies which have run 
away despite the contract pledge. 

Another approach is to combat the attraction of low wages or 
substandard working conditions in other areas. Through collective 
bargaining unions have sought to eliminate unfavorable geographical 
wage differentials or benefit differentials as much as possible, particularly 
in multi-plant companies, so as to eliminate an incentive for a company 
to shift operations from one of its plants to another plant in an area 
with favorable labor differentials. 


The unions have also sought to negotiate provisions for automatic 
extension of union standards to any new plant which is established by 
a company so there is an assurance that if a company does move it 
doesn’t do so simply to take advantage of substandard conditions 
elsewhere. 


A third way, which is extremely delicate yet meaningful to the 
individual local, is to cooperate with efforts of an individual company 
to modernize its plant to avoid the need for a move. Some companies 
have used the threat of a move as a lever for getting concessions from 
the union and as a means of putting the union off year after year in 
its efforts to raise standards by saying, “Fellows, if things go up we 
have to move out of this location.” The union has to be careful not 
to abandon hard-won gains to meet a possible plant move. But there 
are ways in which unions can cooperate to improve a plant’s competitive 
position and thereby encourage it not to move, without eating into 
basic union standards, 
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TRANSFERRING WORKERS TO NEW LOCATION 


What happens when a company is considering a move or for 
economic reasons a move is inevitable? First the union wants to be 
notified and consulted well in advance so that it can join in figuring 
ways of easing the impact on workers. Secondly, it wants gradual action, 
it wants the move spread over as long a period of time as possible so 
that the work force can be cut back through attrition, through normal 
retirement, rather than suddenly having to be lopped off at one point. 

Further along the line, if the work is moved, the unions want workers 
to have the right to follow the work. This means the right to transfer 
to the new location. They want the right to transfer at pay comparable 
to that at the old plant, with full retention of rights accumulated at the 
old location. 

Merely offering a man the right to transfer to another place hundreds 
of miles away is an empty right if it imposes a heavy economic burden 
on him. So to make the transfer right meaningful and to avoid an 
economic block to such transfer, unions have been seeking and have 
been getting payment of all expenses involved in moving the worker, 
in moving his family and his household possessions to new communities, 
including some payments to meet the extra adjustment expenses that 
are always involved when you have to get settled in a new community. 

There are a number of unions that have used to good effect the point 
that companies already have in effect policies under which executives 
are well taken care of on the expense side when they are shifted to a new 
location. They have been able to persuade company negotiators that 
similar treatment is certainly in order for rank-and-file personnel. 


BENEFITS FOR DISPLACED WORKERS 


Then finally, for workers left behind, those who don’t want to 
transfer to new locations because of age or family ties in the community 
or for whom there are not enough jobs in the new location, the unions 
have bucked for adequate severance payments, to provide compensation 
for the loss of job and accrued rights and to provide a financial cushion 
to help the man and his family during the period in which he is getting 
and adjusting to a new job. 

In the AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining Report on this subject, in 
which a number of specific situations were cited, we called particular 
attention to what the various railroad unions had done on this type of 
problem. We thought their approach is extremely important. The 
railroad plan, the “Washington Job Protection Agreement,” was nego- 
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tiated back in 1936, so there is nothing radical or brand-new in the 
points that they have developed. It might be helpful just to sketch what 
the railroad unions have accomplished. 

The union is assured that, wherever rail lines are merged or pooled 
or consolidated so that a worker’s route is moved away, ninety days’ 
advance notice will be given and a consultation will be held within 
thirty days after that. They are assured that an affected worker can 
use his seniority to claim a job elsewhere. They are assured that 
whatever the job he can transfer to, the worker will be guaranteed for 
five years that he will not receive less pay or poorer benefits than he 
would have received on his old job. The worker is assured when he is 
relocated that he will be paid his moving expenses and reimbursement 
for any losses he or his family suffers during the move. 

If there is no job to which to transfer, if the man loses his job either 
because it is abolished or because he is bumped by someone with more 
seniority, then he gets a meaningful unemployment protection. He gets 
unemployment pay of sixty percent of his regular wages and he gets 
it in addition to whatever other income he may earn on another job 
unless he gets a job on another railroad. He gets this unemployment pay 
not for several weeks but for an extended period from half a year up 
to five years, depending upon his length of service. He also retains his 
right for this five-year protection period to health and welfare benefits, 
to his pension rights, to his free transportation and other benefits. 

If the laid-off man chooses instead of these unemployment payments 
to get a lump sum, then he can do so and here the payment ranges, 
according to his service, up to twelve months’ pay given to those 
displaced after they have had five years’ service. 

These bargaining protections that I have sketched are by no means 
enough to solve all the problems that arise out of plant relocation, but 
in most cases in which the union can succeed in negotiating such 
protective measures for workers, it can go a long way toward easing 
the ill effects and taking the worst part of the sting out of plant 
relocations. 
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SOCIAL IMPACT OF THE NEW INDUSTRIAL 
MIGRATION 


SOLOMON BarKIN, Director of Research 
Textile Workers Union of America 


The industrial map of the United States has been undergoing vast 
changes and the future is likely to see as many more. The current rate 
of industrial mobility not only means drastic shifts in our whole 
economic landscape but is forcing quite startling—and often tragically 
disconcerting—shifts in the patterns of family and community living. 
Industry is declining in older communities but expanding in new areas 
and communities. New industrial construction is being diverted from 
the older industrial centers. 

The growth areas are included in the great crescent starting from the 
northern end of the Pacific coast, swinging through the southwestern 
states down through the Gulf, and ending with the southeastern states. 
Management is following a policy of decentralization which makes the 
less populous areas attractive. Industry in the older metropolitan areas 
is generally not growing and in many instances is actually declining in 
importance. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRY MOVES 
TO THE CRESCENT STATES 


This shift has created many unfortunate results. Factories have been 
abandoned. In many communities, industrial space remains idle or 
has been converted into warehouses or used rather inappropriately for 
improvised retail operations. Occasionally these abandoned buildings 
have been occupied temporarily by lighter manufacturing operations 
until modern buildings could be found. Hundreds of thousands of 
persons have been stranded with little employment opportunity and 
forced to join the hegira of the displaced to the newer industrial areas. 
Others have remained unemployed or been forced out of the labor 
market onto the human scrap heap. 

The communities in the favored crescent are America’s new melting 
pot. Enclaves originating from all parts of the country may be found 
there, each looking for a new opportunity or a more roseate future 
than existed in the communities from which they had come. 
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Once confident and seemingly stabilized cities and towns in older 
regions have sunk into the position of distressed areas for short or 
extended periods. As of 1958 the official figures show that 17 major 
labor market areas and 51 smaller areas would meet the test of chronic 
labor surplus as defined by the legislation which Senator Paui Douglas 
of Illinois has pushed for several years, namely; unemployment of 12 
per cent for 12 months, or 8 per cent during at least 15 of 18 months, 
or 6 per cent for at least 8 months in each of 2 successive years. The 
growth areas in the United States are matched by chronically dis- 
tressed sections; “industrial mobility” has cast a pall on many older 
communities which have become economic soft spots as new “hard 
areas” appearing. 

Labor, factories and communities have become surplus while the 
United States has been bursting at the seams trying to get capital for 
expansion. In the past few years we have been faced with the anomoly 
of shortages and tremendous inflationary pressures resulting from the 
buyers’ conflict for scarce material at the same time that industry 
abandoned men, factories and communities. This paradox aroused 
some interest and public mouthings of concern by presidential can- 
didates and local politicians, but no congressional action resulted. A 
watered down version of the Douglas bill passed the Senate in the 
closing days of the 1956 session. Administration pressure, however, 
made it impossible to obtain the unanimous consent action in the 
House that would have been needed at that point to enable the legis- 
lation to be brought out for a vote. 

Real and palpable distress has continued in the midst of plenty. And 
this suffering is now being aggravated as the general economic down- 
turn has brought new plant building and expansion operations to a 
standstill. At the very time that scarcities in some basic items were 
holding up important construction and key resource development, the 
waste of manpower, plant and community facilities became a national 
scandal. Human, industrial and social riches were plowed under by 
private enterprise without arousing even a raised eyebrow or a mild pat 
on the wrist from the protectors of our national morality. 


PRICE SYSTEM: INSENSITIVE TO 
HUMAN COSTS OF INDUSTRIAL MIGRATION 

During the boom period of the middle nineteen fifties the economics 
of the market place were applied literally and there were no legislative 
restraints. The simple doctrine that industry pay at least in part for the 
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social and human costs which its rush for profit entails might never 
have been heard of for all the good it did. Our private enterprise system 
has not yet invented a way to integrate public costs into the prices 
of industrial goods. We have kept our national purposes and ethical 
principles separate and apart from our industrial system. We have 
continued to permit a section of industry to act at variance with decent 
behavior. There are no penalties which would deter inhumane and 
socially wasteful practices. 


In protesting the callous neglect of human and social costs, we are 
not implying that industry must always continue its location in the 
same community, that older plants must be kept in use for sentiment’s 
sake, or that older industries be maintained despite the obvious require- 
ments of technological or economic advances. This position is as 
reactionary as present business practice is mercenary. What we are 
saying is that movement by industry, or the government’s decisions 
for the location of new enterprise, should not be capricious or indifferent 
to the rights of existing industrial and social capital. Often, in con- 
sidering a new site, shifts will be stopped by calculating the full costs 
of this sort of movement. But, where economic, military, political, or 
even social and human considerations dictate the move, then the fullest 
provision must be made for the people and the broadest facilities made 
available for the economic revival of the community from which the 
miove was made or whose economic sustenance was destroyed by some 
overnight development that could not have been avoided even if 
foreseen. Industrial migration should not be encouraged without con- 
sideration of the full costs and without provision for those who must 
absorb the detrimental effects of these movements. 


CHANGES IN INDUSTRIAL 
LOCATION INEVITABLE 


Many economic and social forces are at work favoring changes in 
location of American industrial and commercial enterprise, research 
organizations and residences. Shifts are inevitable as the nature of 
industrial enterprise is transformed by technical progress, new consumer 
demands and national needs. With the use of atomic power for fuel 
almost any new site can become economic. Abundant water supplies 
will continue to lure industries. The shift from heavier to lighter 
metals now taking place is bound to encourage plant removals and 
possibly decentralization of some industries. 
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The economies of straight-line production and the single-storied 
factory have made most multi-storied properties obsolete. Where these 
factors were not sufficient to impel a search for new space, the intro- 
duction of new automated equipment has often dictated a completely 
newly designed plant, which is likely to be placed in areas far removed 
from the older locations. 

The government itself has encouraged the development of new 
industrial sites under its program for plant dispersion. If the current 
discussion of the location of defense plants is taken literally, some new 
plants will be constructed underground and corporation executives will 
be vieing with each other for space in caves. Areas long abandoned, 
such as salt mines, or those never touched by industry, will experience 
an economic renascence. The federal government, of course, has also 
been an important determinant of the design of our industrial map by 
its preferences for locations in the states in the West-South crescent. 
These areas received preferences in the construction of new plants, the 
determination of the facilities for which certificates of necessity shall 
be given, and now in the awarding of contracts for research, experi- 
mentation and production of missiles, rockets and their components. 
(See Table, p. 83) 

The bigger cities have discouraged new plants from coming into 
these older central areas. Industry will continue to decentralize into 
the suburban areas, certainly until the city fathers awaken to the 
need of redesigning and rebuilding the core city and the federal 
government provides sufficient help for urban redevelopment. People 
moved to the suburbs; stores, offices and factories have followed. In 
the United States certainly, where people go, industry goes. The newer 
industries have attracted the people with the highly prized engineering 
and scientific competences. So, more and more industry locates in places 
where the labor supply exists. New industrial cultures are being built 
around the schools of advanced scientific and technical learning and 
training. They attract the men interested in these areas of knowledge 
and spawn much new industry. Scientific intellectual centers now 
become in some measure the nuclei of industrial growth. 


LOCAL AND STATE SUBSIDIES 
TO MIGRANT BUSINESSES 


But, whatever the forces for stimulating industrial, commercial and 
human mobility, we cannot neglect the areas, people and social capital 
in the areas which are being abandoned. First, of course, in a country 
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of such high mobility, there is no justification for unwisely and unduly 
stimulating the movement by special lures and inducements. Many such 
movements have been initiated by underdeveloped and depressed com- 
munities. In their anxiety to put themselves on their feet, they have 
resorted to the “subsidy capitalism” devices which were common when 
canoes and railroads were first built in frontier days. During the last 
century, local and federal governments were generous with our new 
industries, helping them finance themselves through land grants or 
direct aids. But the resulting scandals and abuses created a revulsion 
against such practices. They were dropped and often prohibited by 
state constitutions. 

The federal government, in the meantime, invented a new approach 
to induce private industry to function in the public interest. Tax 
incentives, grants, cheap properties have been provided to create the 
era of “incentive capitalism.” But even these new stimulants haven’t 
always worked for the less advanced states or their local governments. 
So new seductions to entice industry and commerce to locate in these 
areas have been designed. Such places are often quite ready to take 
runaway plants even if they are fly-by-nighters. They have been 
desperate to get industry at any price and of almost any character. 

Again it is important to emphasize that neither Organized Labor 
nor socially conscious planners disparage or disapprove of efforts to 
promote industrialization as such. On the contrary, such activities are 
extremely valuable and indeed necessary. Underdeveloped and 
depressed areas should exert themselves to create new or expanded 
economic activity to provide the highest possible level of employment. 
Citizens who band together to stake their funds on new plant structures 
or communities which develop good local services and facilities are 
working constructively to initiate economic growth. 

The line between sound and unsound methods of attracting new 
industry are clear enough. In the latter category are those programs 
which provide exemption from local and state taxes, preferential 
treatment for new firms under the state tax system, or loopholes which 
permit enterprises to evade federal corporation taxes; the use of public 
funds to train workers in the specific job skills of a particular enter- 
prise; plants, machinery and equipment provided by municipal or local 
authorities at a nominal rent to industrial concerns. Any other forms 
of financial subsidy offered to migrating industrial firms by local 
governments are clearly unfair and unwise. “Inducements” to new 
industries are often coupled with promises to discourage and prevent 
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unionization of the plant and assurance of local businessmen that wages 
will be kept low. Financial concessions are joined with repression of 
civil liberties and rights to create feudal industrial estates. The com- 
panies enjoying these benefits leave in their wake distressed workers 
and communities in the areas from which they move and create unfair 
competition for their competitors in the industries in which they 
operate. 

The trade union movement has petitioned for changes in the federal 
corporation tax laws to eliminate special benefits for and tax avoidance 
by these enterprises as well as the use of federal funds for their training 
ventures. Specific proposals have been offered to disallow for tax 
purposes the deduction of rent from taxable income by industrial 
companies which lease plants built from the proceeds of municipal 
bond issues and the tax exemption of these bonds if their proceeds are 
used to finance industry. While state labor bodies have protested the 
unequal treatment, they are weak, particularly in the states where these 
practices are most common. Federal legislation in this area is the only 
feasible means of lessening this abuse. 


MIGRATION INDUCED BY 
ECONOMIC ADVANTAGE 


The second and more significant area of concern relates to plant 
shifts resulting not from any special lures but from the presence of 
differential economic advantages in new areas. Such movements could, 
in a limited number of cases, be slowed up if the enterprise has to 
shoulder the human and social costs of the transfer. 

Where lower wage and labor standards or freedom from union 
pressure are the determinants, these influences can be minimized through 
the adoption of appropriate federal wage and standard benefits legisla- 
tion. An adequate federal minimum wage would serve to eliminate the 
worst cases of these transfers by employers seeking “sweated labor.” 
A well enforced and effective labor-management relations law would 
inhibit moves designed primarily to escape having to bargain collectively 
with bona fide unions. 

Only through collective bargaining agreements can direct interdictions 
or limitations on movement be realized in this country. Other nations 
have more direct legislation prohibiting plant closings. Some union 
contracts seek, with limited effectiveness, to inhibit geographical shifts 
through an outright ban, by controlling subcontracting practices and 
allocation of work among contractors, or by the definition of “em- 
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ployer” to prevent evasion of responsibility by corporate reorganization 
procedures. A number of unions have successfully enforced provisions 
for the maintenance of proportionate shares of total production in 
respective plants. Of course, the contract is effective only during its 
life and evasion of its purpose is often successfully effected by 
employers. 


PROGRAMS FOR ALLEVIATION AND 
REHABILITATION OF PERSONS 
AND DISTRESSED AREAS 


It is in connection with a third category of concern that we can 
truly discuss some newer deterrents and the basis for constructive 
methods of alleviation and rehabilitation. We are troubled in this area 
by economic contraction resulting from the closing of a part or the 
whole of an enterprise in a given area where no transfer occurs in its 
operations. Fundamentally, the business system, through the individual 
enterprise and in some cases through the entire body politic, must 
assume a direct part of the burden of this type of adjustment and 
provide funds to assist adversely affected individuals and communities. 
We must not allow the costs of social programs to be borne solely by 
the individuals accidentally affected by the change. The benefits of the 
shift in economic resources are being enjoyed by society as a whole; 
the taxpayers in general should also bear part of the costs of the 
economic preferences which they are exercising. 

Other methods have been adopted in collective bargaining contracts 
to minimize in some measure the social losses of plant removal. These 
include personal benefits such as payment of accrued vacations, 
severance or termination pay, extended supplementary unemployment 
benefits, company-wide seniority or preferential reemployment rights 
and, on the railroads, payments for transfer, cost of movement losses 
due to occupational downgrading, and losses on the sale of residences. 
In some cases, union representation rights are protected as the contract 
is extended to the new location. In other instances, the company 
commits itself not to oppose the union in its new location. The most 
extensive American collective bargaining experience in this area exists 
in the transportation and communications industries. 

However, it is clear that legislative remedies offer, by far, the best 
hope of relief in this field. The labor and liberal groups which have 
worked on the problem urge the revision of the loss carry-over pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code (Section 381-382) to discourage 
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company purchases and subsequent plant closings by buyers primarily 
interested in cashing in on the tax advantage of the loss carry-over of 
a corporation. 

Secondly, a designated percentage, such as 50 percent, of any loss 
carry-over benefit enjoyed by a corporation closing a plant should be 
retained by the federal government in a special fund and used directly 
to finance the benefits enumerated below. 

Thirdly, a similar arrangement should be made with respect to the 
capital gains enjoyed by any corporation as a result of the sale of 
plants, real estate, and other assets following on the closing of an 
enterprise. The tax savings enjoyed by corporations with such capital 
gains should also be retained by the federal government and used 
directly to finance the benefits enumerated below. 

Fourthly, a high priority claim should be placed on the assets of a 
business closing a plant to finance separation pay to employees in 
addition to unemployment insurance and to contribute to the financing 
of federal activities in these areas. Such separation benefits should be 
at least equal to one week’s pay for each year of service. 

It is an undeniable fact that individual corporations are currently 
financing some of the benefits enumerated. They have paid separation 
allowances, accelerated pension benefits and made other provisions 
for moving, retraining and reemployment. Individual corporations have 
donated physical structures and technical personnel to aid distressed 
communities in their plans for economic revival. There is some 
recognition of business responsibility in a few segments of the business 
community. A major challenge is to find methods for institutionalizing 
and formalizing financing methods and procedures, so that they are 
not the acts of individual corporations but the common practice of 
all. Governmental action appears inevitable for this purpose. Collective 
bargaining techniques are quite inadequate to deal with an enterprise 
in the process of liquidation. 

As for the benefits to the individuals affected by plant closings, the 
needed provisions are self-evident. First, employees in such cases should 
be entitled to extended unemployment bnefits and severance pay. These 
should be prescribed by federal law. Second, provision must be made 
for vocational and educational training and the maintenance of workers 
during such periods. Aid must also be arranged for persons who need 
financial assistance to be able to move to other areas. The United 
States Employment Service must be reorganized to render special 
services for workers from closed plants to locate new jobs in the same 
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or other areas. For the period of the emergency resulting from plant 
closings, programs of surplus food distribution should be provided. 
Our social security system must allow for earlier retirement for these 
persons. 


The proliferation of independent company pension programs is 
creating a maze of complications which are made even more complex 
by the rate of plant mortality. Thought should be given to providing 
a system of purchase of federal supplementary pension credits to 
eliminate the need to maintain individual company plans. 


As significant as benefits to individuals are the aids which should 
be organized for the affected localities. A very full discussion of what 
is rather euphemistically known as the problem of Area Redevelopment 
is contained in the 1957 hearings of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency. A new set of hearings on the House version of the 
Douglas bill (sponsored by Brent Spence of Kentucky) will open 
shortly before the Banking and Currency Committee in the House. The 
special provisions in these bills, can provide the basis for constructive 
rehabilitation of stranded or distressed or even undeveloped areas. 
Funds would be furnished communities for planning and technical 
assistance for their own economic revival. The basis for new growth is 
a positive design and program for expansion. Grants and loans would 
also be available under the bill for the construction of public facilities 
which are frequently the essential prerequisites to private economic 
development. 


Experience demonstrates beyond all question that public investment 
must precede the consideration of private ventures. The individual 
corporation seldom will shoulder the cost of such services. In some 
cases, as in that of urban renewal, the federal government must help 
the state and local bodies in absorbing the losses on the sale of slum 
and blighted areas before reconstruction can take place. Federal funds 
must also be made available to help the communities build industrial 
structures to attract new enterprise. Preferences in the assignment of 
government contracts and facilities are also helpful in stimulating the 
rehabilitation process. 


While the federal government cannot entirely underwrite the 
renascence of declining and moribund areas, it should be prepared 
to help to revitalize such areas in the interest of the entire economy, as 
well as to reduce public assistance and similar costs. Some of these 
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depressed areas have no money; others have been unable to develop 
local leadership or an independent business class because of the 
domination of single industries or corporations or the repression by an 
old, moneyed aristocracy; still others lack the knowledge and experience 
and are timorous about undertaking such ventures. All of these 
places need the helping hand of the federal government. And they will 
generally accept this assistance more agreeably than from their own 
state authorities. 


The federal government has a responsibility in stimulating economic 
growth in depressed areas out of sheer self interest. Ultimately a 
revived economy means lower social charges and higher revenues. 
Even more fundamental is the generally disregarded fact that the 
Employment Act of 1946 declares that it is public policy to promote 
the maximum use of human and material resources. The federal govern- 
ment, if it applies itself seriously to this problem, will assemble 
considerable competence in this field. Certainly Washington has greater 
resources for these purposes than local or State governments. Such 
activity by a federal agency provides a counterpart to the government’s 
present activities in helping foreign underdeveloped and distressed 
areas in initiating economic recovery and growth. Similar programs 
in the United States for our own population should claim a priority 
on our resources. Moreover, they will provide the laboratory for more 
mature administration of such schemes abroad. 


No more productive investment of public capital could be made 
than that of aiding depressed areas to initiate their economic revival. 
The manifold benefits derived from such government efforts are seen 
in various parts of the country. Greater attention to the problem of 
depressed areas by Congress in previous years would have moderated 
the current recession. 


The federal government, by tax measures, administrative controls 
and programs of aid to individuals and communities, can provide the 
balance which would prevent the economic and technological tides 
from laying waste to areas and scrapping human beings. The govern- 
ment’s responsibilities under the Employment Act should be precisely 
defined to include the function of stimulating entérprise and economic 
growth among individuals and areas adversely affected by the flow of 
progress. 
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TABLE I—GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF UNITED STATES 
MISSILE OPERATIONS, 1957 


State and Company 


Missile* 


Cone Finished Air Pro- 
Nose Missile Frame pulsion 


Guid- 
ance Fuel 


Washington 
Boeing 


Food Machinery Corp. 


(Becco Div.) 
California 
Aeroject 


Lockheed 
North American 
Marquardt 


Cooper Development 


Norris-Thermador 
Aeroject 


Convair 

Grand Central 
Hunter Douglas 
Northrup 
Convair 

North American 
Northrup 
Firestone 
Gilfillan 
Douglas 


Utah 
Thiokol 


Arizona 
Motorola 
Hughes 

Colorado 
Martin 

Minnesota 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 


16, 19, 20, 
, 23, 24, 26, 
31, 33 
16 
18, 10, 32 
2 


10 
22 
16, 19, 20, 
24, 26, 30, 
33 
30, 31 
5, 34 
22 
x 
1 
ae 
23 
4 
4 
15, 24, 25, 


13, 21 


10 
6 


33 


34 


Remington Rand Univac * 


Missouri 
North American 
Emerson Electric 
McDonnell 


Oklahoma 
Bell Oil & Gas 


1, 16, 10, 32 
9, 12 


27, 28 
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TABLE I—GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF UNITED STATES 
MISSILE OPERATIONS, 1957 


State and Company 


Missile* 


Nose Finished Air 
Cone Missile Frame pulsion ance 


Pro- 


Texas 


Chance-Vought 
Thiokol 


Philips Petroleum 
Louisiana 
Olin Mathieson 
Wisconsin 
A. C. Electronic 
Illinois 
Cook Electric 
Olin Matheison 
Michigan 
Dow Chemical 
Borg-Warner 
Curtis-Wright (Utica- 
Bend Div.) 
Chrysler 
Burroughs 
Indiana 
Bendix Aviation 
General Motors 
(Allison Div.) 
Ohio 
Bendix Aviation 
General Electric 
Goodyear Aircraft 
Kentucky 
National Distillers 


West Virginia 


Food Machinery Corp. 


(Westvaco Div.) 

Tennessee 
Sperry Rand 
Raytheon 

Alabama 
Reynolds Aluminum 
Thiokol 
ABMA (Army) 
Chrysler 


19, 20 


19, 20, 32, 13 


Xx 


~*~ 


x x 


~*~ x 
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15 x 
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TABLE I—GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF UNITED STATES 
MISSILE OPERATIONS, 1957 


Nose Finished Air Pro- Guid- 


State and Company Missile* Cone Missile Frame pulsion ance Fuel 
New York 

Bell Aircraft 17 x x xX x 
Olin Mathieson * x 
General Electric 1 x 
Food Machinery Corp. 

(Becco Div.) * x 
General Electric 22 x 
Eastman Kodak 22 x 


Allied Chemical; Shell;) 
Linde Co., Div. of) 
Union Carbide; Air) * > 4 
Reduction; M. W. Kel-) 
logg; Buffalo Electro) 


Chem. ) 
Fairchild Engine Kf > 4 x 
American Bosch Arma 33 x 
Sperry Rand 20, 24 x x 
Ford Instrument 10, 18 », 4 
Maryland 
Allegany Ballistics 34 x 
Food Machinery Corp. 
Westvaco Div.) * x 
Fairchild Engine 7 x x 
Martin 13 x x 
Westinghouse Air Arm Div. 2 >, « 
Bendix Aviation 27, 28 >. 4 
Massachusetts 
Raytheon 8, 26 x x x 
Avco 33 x 
Connecticut 
General Electric 16 x 
United Aircraft (Pratt 
& Whitney) * x 
Pennsylvania 
Philco 22 x x xX 
Air Products * xX 
General Electric i, 3 xX 
Pennsault Chemical ° x 
New Jersey 
RCA 28 x 
Reaction Motors 33 > 4 
Curtiss-Wright 20 x 
Stavid Engineering 20 xX 
Delaware 
Thiokol 13 xX 


x 
x 


Dupont * 
Hercules Powder * 
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TABLE I—GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION OF UNITED STATES 
MISSILE OPERATIONS, 1957 


Nose Finished Air Pro- Guid- 
State and Company Missile* Cone Missile Frame pulsion ance Fuel 
Virginia 
Allegany 14 15, 9, 12 > 
Atlantic Research 34 x 
North Carolina | 
Western Electric 14, 15 x | 
Western Electric 14, 15 x | 
Western Electric 14, 15 xX 
Douglas 14, 15 x 
Florida 
Martin » 22 x xX x 


* Type of missile not specified. 
* Missiles are coded in the following manner: 


1 — Atlas 18 — Redstone 

2 — Bomarc 19 — Regulus I 

3 — Bullpup 20 — Regulus II 

4— Corporal 21 — Sergeant 

5 — Dart 22 — Sidewinder 

6 — Falcon 23 — Snark 

7 — Goose 24 — Sparrow I 

8 — Hawk 25 — Sparrow II 

9—Honest John 26 — Sparrow III i 
10 — Jupiter 27 — Talos | 
11 — Lacrosse 28 — Talos L 
12 — Little John 29 — Tartar | 
13 — Matador 30 — Terrier I |, 
14 — Nike-Ajax 31 — Terrier II f 
15 — Nike-Hercules 32 — Thor 
16 — Polaris 33 — Titan 
17 — Rascal 34 — Vanguard 


Source: Simon Ramo, “We Now Have a Manhattan Project,” LIFE, November 
25, 1957, p. 34. 
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“The Committee on Ethical Practices shall be vested with the 
duty and responsibility to assist the Executive Council in carry- 
ing out the constitutional determination of the Federation to 
keep the Federation free from any taint of corruption or com- 
munism. . . .” 

AFL-CIO Constitution, Article XIII, Section 1 (d) 


To implement this section of the AFL-CIO constitution, 
the AFL-CIO Committee on Ethical Practices developed 
a set of guides and principles. They were then adopted 
by the Executive Council itself and are now called the 
AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Codes. 


The Codes deal with six general areas: 
I. Issuance of local union charters. 
II. Protection of health and welfare funds. 


III. Rooting out racketeers, crooks, communists and 
fascists. 


IV. Conflicts between personal financial interests 
and union duties. 


V. Financial practices of unions. 
VI. Union democratic processes. 


Each code calls for early adoption of constitutional or 
administrative changes to comply fully with the standards 
in the Code. 


Here is a SUMMARY of each code: 


I. Local Union Charters— 
How do we insure that the pur- 
pose of a local charter is not 
perverted ? 

There have been cases where 
a local union charter was issued 
to so-called “officers” of locals 
with no members—in other 
words, “paper locals.” Using 
this charter, a dishonest person 
could get money from employ- 
ers (by promising them “easy” contracts, keep work- 
ers from getting a legitimate union (by signing back- 
door agreements with employers), raid other unions, etc. 
This code defines the standards under which local union 
charters should be issued, and the kind of “bona-fide em- 
ployees” they should be issued to. 


Il. Health and Welfare 
Funds—How do we prevent 
kickbacks from insurance bro- 
kers? 

Today, many union officials 
are involved in_ negotiating, 
purchasing, or administering 
health, welfare or pension funds 
gained through collective bar- 
gaining. The Douglas Com- 
mittee in 1955 uncovered a 
handful of officers who have used their union position to 
make money from these funds for themselves or their 


friends. Such practices as 
receiving two salaries, one 
from the union and one as 
an officer of the welfare fund, 
getting kickbacks from in- 
surance brokers, paying out 
exhorbitant administration 
fees, placing insurance with =<) a 
more expensive companies 

than necessary, etc., came to light. 


This second Code, to guard against these practices, 
calls for: 


(a) elimination of fees or salaries from such funds 
to full-time union officers. 


(b) elimination of compromising personal ties be- 
tween union representatives who influence the adminis- 
tration or placement of insurance contracts and insurance 
companies, and brokers or consultants doing business 
with the welfare plan. 


(c) real competitive bidding on insurance contracts. 


(d) providing a “grievance procedure” for those mem- 
bers who are unjustly denied benefits and a full and 
independent accounting and reporting of the funds to 
the membership. 


III. Racketeers, Crooks, 
Communists and Fascists— 
How should the labor move- 
ment deal with racketeers? 

This Code bars convicted 
criminals, crooks and_rack- 
eteers and supporters of totali- 
tarian organizations from hold- 
ing any trade union elected 
ofice or appointed position. 
Although a union cannot be a 
law enforcement agency and convict people of law viola- 
tions, it needn’t wait for a criminal conviction to bar 
corrupt, Communist or Fascist influences from office. The 
code cautions that in this area, as in all others, judg- 
ments must be made as a matter of common sense and 
with due regard to individuals’ and unions’ rights. 


IV. Conflicts of Interest— 
Should a union officer have a 
financial interest in the com- 
pany he negotiates with? 

This Code deals with the pri- 
vate business or financial in- 
terests of union officials, and 
points out that these must not 
conflict with their duty to rep- 
resent the best interest of the 
membership. No union official 
should have a large investment in any company he bar- 
gains with. 


RESON QL 


(Continued on next page) 
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Under Ethical Practices Code No. 2, the AFL-CIO 
says: “It is imperative that the AFL-CIO and each 
of its national and international unions affiliated with 
it rigorously adhere to the highest ethical standards 
in dealing with the subject of H&W funds.” 


Eleven points of the code are spelled out. Here is a 
summary of them: 


1. No full-time paid union official should receive additional 
fees or salaries from a welfare fund. 


2. No union official responsible for fund matters should have 
compromising ties with carriers, brokers, or consultants 
doing business with the fund. 


3. Complete financial records should be maintained, with 
regular audits. 


4. Such audit reports should be made available to all union 
members and other affected employees. 


5. Trustees should make “full disclosure and report” to 
beneficiaries at least annually. 


AFL-CIO Health and Welfare Fund Code 


6. Funds using commercial carriers should select them by 
competitive bid to secure the lowest net cost for given 
benefits. 


7. Welfare fund reserves should not be invested in any enter- 
prise in which a contributing employer, insurance carrier 
or agency doing business with the fund, or any union 
official has an interest. 


8. Where unethical payment is made, the union should take 
appropriate legal action against both the parties giving and 
receiving such payment. 


9. Every H&W program should have machinery for redress 
against unjust denial of claims so as to afford the bene- 
ficiary prompt and effective relief. 


10. Duty for enforcing these standards rests with every union 
official and member. “The best safeguard against abuse 
lies in the hands of vigilant, informed and active member- 
ships, jealous of their rights and interests.” 


11. Where union rules and regulations must be amended to 
provide for the above safeguards, the changes should be 
made as quickly as possible. 


Six Ethical Practices Codes 
Adopted by the AFL-CIO 


(Continued from preceding page) 


V. Financial Practices 
and Proprietary Actions of 
Union— What is the purpose of 
a union treasury and how 
should it be administered? 


This fifth Code states a sim- 
ple principle: A union is not a 
profit-making institution. It 
voices objections to investments 
by a union in a business enter- 
prise with which it bargains, 
condemns the use of union funds to bring personal profit 
or advantage to any union leader, and contains a de- 
tailed set of minimum accounting and financial controls 
and procedures which was drawn up by a committee of 


Secretary-Treasurers of AFL-CIO affiliates. 


VI. Union Democratic 
Processes—How do we pre- 
serve real union democracy ? 

This last Code spells out the 
democratic rights of members 
and procedures to insure that 
unions remain democratic and 
corruption and unfairness can 
be rooted out wherever they 
penetrate the union movement. 

It also declares that members 
have the responsibility to exercise their rights of union 
citizenship and to loyally support the union. 

A summary of the basic democratic rights and pro- 
cedures in Code VI includes: 

@ Members have the right to full and free participation 
in the union; the right to vote periodically for local and 


national officers in honest elections and to run for and 
hold office subject only to fair and uniformly imposed 
qualifications; the right to fair treatment under union 
rules, laws, and disciplinary actions; and the right to 
criticize policies and officers so long as this does not 
undermine the union itself. 


@ Local union officer elections should be democratic. 
The term of office should be spelled out in the Consti- 
tution and should be no longer than 4 years. 


@ Membership meetings should be regular. Mem- 
bers should be given proper notice of time and place. 


@ Regular conventions should be held at stated inter- 
vals, at least every four years, with proceedings or an 
accurate summary available to the membership. 


@ Officers of AFL-CIO and affiliated internationals 
should be elected in free, fair and honest elections with 
adequate safeguards to insure this. They shall abide 
by and enforce the constitution and carry out convention 
decisions. 


® Discipline of locals and subordinate bodies by 
internationals and the AFL-CIO to ensure democratic, re- 
sponsible and honest administration should be used spar- 
ingly. Trusteeships should be lifted as soon as specific 
abuses are corrected. 


This material reprinted from October, 1957, AFL-CIO Edu- 
cation News and Views. For additional copies, write to 
AFL-CIO Education Department, 815 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
AFL-CIO Publication No. 68 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
George Meany, Pres. Wm. F. Schnitzler, Secy.-Treas. 
Complete text of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Codes (AFL-CIO 
Pamphlet No. 50) may be secured from AFL-CIO Publications 


Dept., 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


GEORGE MEANY WM. F. SCHNITZLER 
President Secretary-Treasurer 


AFL-CIO Community Service Activities 


9 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York 


LEO PERLIS ROBERT A. ROSEKRANS 
Director Assistant Director 


COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 
Chairman 


W. C. Birthright Joseph D. Keenan 
John Brophy Emil Mazey 
William D. Buch Lee W. Minton 
Patrick E. Gorman A. Philip Randolph 
John J. Grogan James Robb 
Al Hartnett Desmond Walker 
Sal B. Hoffmann Norman Zukowsky 

AFL-CIO Publication No. 69 

May, 1958 
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A Goal that never changes 


“TAKE GOOD CARE of yourself .. .” 

“To your health . . .” 

“Good wishes for a long and healthy life . . .” 

So run traditional greetings and toasts. Indeed, few things we 
could wish for another person are more desirable than good health. 
Thus, modern man doesn’t differ from the ancient Greeks, whose 
health goal was: 
“A sound mind in a sound | 
body.” 

Fortunately, since the Golden 
Age of Greece man has learned 
much about the “care and han- 
dling” of his health. Life ex- 
pectancy has almost doubled 
since the last century. More 
people live longer; more sur- 
vive the infections, handicaps 
and diseases that, until recently, 
killed or crippled. f _. 

But the cure of bodily ills, while remarkable, isn’t the most amaz- 
ing part of the medical story. Much more fascinating is the preven- 
tion of sickness and the protection of health. 

Better diets, vaccines, early diagnosis, preventive medicines, mod- 
ern sanitation—all place the emphasis on keeping well. 

Much remains to be done. Basic research continues in the war 
against such killers as heart disease, cancer, and the crippling dis- 
eases that strike at the central nervous system. 

But perhaps one of the most challenging problems of health is 
centered in the very mind of man—the problem of mental illness and 
emotional disorders. 
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The Nation’s Number One 
Health Problem 


THERE’S GOOD REASON for calling mental illness the nation’s number 
one health problem. More than 700,000 patients are crowded into 
the country’s too few mental hospitals. Present hospital admission 
rates indicate that 1 out of every 10 persons will spend some part 
of his life in a mental institution. 

The cost of mental illness is stag- 

S gering—over a billion dollars an- 
nually. Of particular interest to 

uP, ' ee union members is the fact that be- 

tween 50 and 80 percent of all 


i lost work time results from emo- 
tional disturbances. 
But despite the large number of 
! people in mental hospitals, and 
despite the fact that about 2,500,000 Americans were treated for 
some emotional disorder last year, there is room for a great deal 


of hope. 


How Mental Illness 
1s classified 


In the popular concept of mental illness, the emotionally disturbed 
person invariably is pictured as violent, unmanageable and dan- 
gerous. Today we know that, in many cases, the mentally ill person 
does not react in this fashion. 

Many think of mental illness as a single disease. In reality it 
frequently is related to such physical disorders as brain tumor, 
hardening of the arteries, or a glandular disturbance. Just as “run- 

4 ning a temperature” may come from pneumonia, flu or an upset 
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stomach, so mental illness may result from one of many bodily 
disorders. 

Mental illnesses vary in seriousness and intensity. Dr. William C. 
Menninger of the famous Menninger Clinic in Topeka, Kansas, 
points out that mental illnesses can be as serious as cancer, or as 
mild as a cold. In fact, he continues, all of us have occasional emo- 
tional reactions which affect our happiness, reduce our efficiency, 
or cripple our ability to get along with people. 

Generally, doctors classify mental illnesses into three “types” or 
“kinds”—psychoses, neuroses, and personality disorders. 


PSYCHOSES 


This is mental illness at its worst—the severe and acute 
cases, usually calling for hospitalization. 


Behavior of the patient will vary according to the kind of psychosis. 
In most of these cases, however, the person is out of touch with 
the day-to-day world and there is inner confusion as to who he is 
and what is happening to him. 

Edith M. Sterns, a well-known author of important books and 
articles on mental health, has described a few of the many charac- 
teristics of the psychotic: 

“Mental illness takes on many forms. Its victim may be silent 
and depressed. He may be very much excited and talk continuously, 
leaping from one idea to another. He may assume one position 
for an incredible period of time. He may repeat one motion or 
phrase over and over. He may be unable to see or to walk, with 
no physiological cause for his blindness or paralysis. He may have 
fixed ideas, which no reasoning or proof to the contrary can remove 
—anything from the notion that his food is poisoned to the con- 
viction that it is his mission to save the world. He may have hallu- 
cinations, see or hear what does not really exist. He may, in short, 
do anything exaggerated or outlandish.” 


NEUROSES 


A much less severe emotional disturbance than psychoses is 
what doctors call neuroses. 


A person suffering from psychoses is out of touch with his situa- 
tion and surroundings, while the neurotic, however disabling his 
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illness, is generally aware of what’s going on around him. The 
neurotic may be unable to adjust satisfactorily to his environment, 
yet he usually recognizes and responds to actual events and ordi- 
nary activities. He may be uneasy and unhappy, but he knows who 
he is and where he is. 

A standard definition of neuroses is difficult. Some people may 
be affected only at certain periods—during a crisis or a major deci- 
sion. Others may go through life described as “high strung,” “very 
nervous,” or “easily excitable and emotional.” 4 

A more or less constant companion of many neurotics is a vague 
but disquieting feeling of anxiety, insecurity and, in more severe 
cases, fear. Some neurotics view life as hostile, menacing, un- 
friendly. They may be over-sensitive, indecisive, or lacking self- 
confidence. Fortunately most cases can be treated in psychiatrists’ 
offices or clinics. Many respond to the new drugs for easing acute 
tensions and pressures. 


PERSONALITY DISORDERS 


The third category of emotional disturbances is often re- 
ferred to as personality disorders. 


These are difficulties in adjustment that manifest themselves in dis- 
turbed behavior, such as in the drug addict, the chronic alcoholic, 
the law breaker. These mental and emotional factors also are pres- 
ent in such social problems as: 


Juvenile Delinquency More than one million children come into 
contact with the police and courts each year. While little is known 
about prevention and treatment of delinquency, it is fairly well 
established that many of these youngsters have serious emotional 
problems, and psychiatric treatment frequently helps them become 
effective and useful citizens. 
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Alcoholism More than 4.1 Americans are alcoholics. Medical re- 
search indicates alcoholism may result from physical and/or emo- 
tional causes. Where a person drinks to excess to escape the pres- 
sures of daily life or to “solve” or “forget” problems, psychiatric 
services, in conjunction with other community welfare services, can 
aid in his recovery and rehabilitation. 


Aging Growing old isn’t bad, it’s life. But like childhood, ado- 
lescence, adulthood, a person must adjust to a series of changes. 
For some retirement means a complete and lonely withdrawal from 
life. Fortunately this reaction may be temporary and advice and 
counsel can assist a person to make this adjustment. 


In other cases of personality disorder, psychosomatic disorders 
may result. Here symptoms of emotional disturbances may cause 
various illnesses such as hypertension, peptic ulcers, and ulcerative 
colitis, without any physical reason for such “ailment.” 


Lhe Importance 
of Medical Guidance 


Making decisions about who is emotionally disturbed, and to what 
extent, definitely is no job for the amateur. The best rule is to 
consult your family doctor. As Edith M. Stern says, in her book- 
let “Mental Illness—A Guide for the Family:” 


“Doctors agree that the sooner they are called in on a case, the 
better chances for recovery. When someone in your family does 
not behave normally, call in your family physician, just as you 
would if temperature, appetite or skin condition were not normal. 


“This doesn’t mean that you should become alarmed every time 
a member of your household does something erratic or peculiar. 
But it does mean that you should use the same common sense as 
in physical illness. When a person is incapacitated for work because 
he has flu or a broken arm, or when he may be a danger to the 
community because he has a rash, you send for the doctor. Similarly, 
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send for the doctor when any- 
one cannot carry on his daily 
business, because he is begin- 
ning to brood, or is flying from 
one thing to another, or is ob- 
sessed with certain fixed ideas 
against the facts, making sin- 
ister interpretation of people’s 
simplest actions or giving mis- 
taken explanations of everyday 
occurrences; or if he acts un- 
usually silly, grinning and laughing without apparent cause; if 
he breaks frugal habits of a lifetime, going on spending sprees and 
buying expensive articles for which he cannot pay; if he tears 
himself down by continually talking about how sinful or what a 
failure he is; if he might become a danger to the community be- 
cause he is driving recklessly or tearing down your neighbor’s picket 
fence or throwing stones at windows—in brief, whenever his be- 
havior is seriously different from what it has been.” 


W hat causes 
Mental Illnesses? 


As yet this question can’t be fully answered. 

One thing is certain though, the following factors—or a combina- 
tion of them—contribute to mental illnesses: 

Physical or organic damage, especially to the brain, due to acci- 
dents, infections, or advanced age. 

Two kinds of mental illness are known to result from physical rea- 
sons—paresis, resulting from syphilis, and mental disturbance caused 
by pellagra. 

Physiological factors sometimes are involved in cases of the men- 
tally retarded. For instance, German measles during the mother’s 
pregnancy may cause mental retardation. Epilepsy also results from 
organic or biochemical conditions. Senility—commonly called “sec- 

3 ond childhood,” results from chemical and physical changes in the 
body. 
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Personality or psychological injury, especially during early life, may 
cause or make a person highly susceptible to mental illness. In 
many cases of the three types of mental illnesses mentioned earlier 
there is a history of unfortunate and painful childhood experiences. 

Every individual must to some degree meet life’s daily demands. 
For most people this means keeping the household running, getting 
to work, watching one’s health, balancing work with play, keeping 
up with what’s happening in the world, and accepting some civic 
and social responsibilities. 

To be human, too, is to want and need such things as love of fam- 
ily and friends, self-worth, job satisfaction, health, comfort and gen- 
eral well-being. 

The relationship between what we must do and what we seek on 
the one hand, and what life actually is on the other, may not always 
be the same, and there are times when even the best adjusted person 
feels frustrated, lonely, discouraged. 

But most people consider all this a part of life—“part of grow- 
ing up.” The majority learn to “roll with the punch” and make 
reasonable, realistic adjustments. 

But not all. Not the 6 percent of our population who are men- 
tally sick and need care. They cannot accept or adjust to the de- 
mands and stresses of the day-to-day world, frequently because 
love and acceptance were denied them in childhood or adolescence. 
This is not as strange as it may sound. Studies show that poor 
family life breeds insecurity and anxiety which in turn deprive 
a person of the basic strength and confidence in himself and his 
world so necessary for complete and healthy living. 

A recent publication of the U. S. Public Health Service states: 

“Studies have shown that unfortunate experiences during the 

early years may precipitate mental illness in late life. There are 
as yet no completely satisfactory answers, however, as to why 
one person is apparently able to take stress and strain in stride, 
while another develops mental illness, a neurotic disorder, or a 
psychosomatic complaint.” 
Environmental factors—such as war or natural disaster—can, by 
their suddenness and size, overwhelm a person and contribute to 
temporary emotional breakdown, or even to more permanent men- 
tal collapse. 

Of course it need not always be a single or dramatic event that 
throws a person off mental balance. Constant irritating factors 
within one’s daily surroundings—such as those found in slums, or 
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resulting from destitution and poverty—may, like the constant drip 
of water on stone, wear away and influence a person’s mental well- 


being. 


lreatment 


1956 was the second year since records have been available to 
show a decrease in the number of patients in public mental hos- 
pitals. The other year was 1943, with a decrease of 0.3 percent, 
as compared to 1956’s decrease of 1.3 percent. 

This drop is all the more impressive since 90 percent of the na- 
tion’s 700,000 mental patients are in county or state hospitals and 
institutions. 

What accounts for this encouraging and hopeful development? 
No one answer can be given, but the word that comes closest is 
“treatment”—new treatment, more treatment, earlier treatment. 

Commenting on this “turning point,” the National Association for 
Mental Health gave much of the credit to “the extension of treat- 
ment— instead of mere custody—to a much larger percentage of the 
patients than in previous years.” 

Less than 60 years ago, the typical state mental hospital had 
facilities and accommodations inferior to those in state prisons. In 
fact, many patients spent weeks and months in city or county jails 
awaiting court action and bed space in the state asylum. 

The idea was to lock up the patient, give him the most primitive 
kind of custodial care, with more violent patients subject to straight- 
jackets, straps, chains, and whippings. 
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All is not light, but great progress is being made. First, the bru- 
tality and inhuman neglect has greatly declined; the “snake pits” are 
on the way out. 

Second, more and more states realize the need to appropriate 
adequate funds for construction, staff, and maintenance of hospitals 
and clinic facilities. It is a false and inhuman economy that at- 
tempts savings at the expense of the mentally ill. 

Another hopeful sign is the spread of community clinics and re- 
ceiving hospitals. The trend towards hospitals larger than 2,000 beds 
is being vigorously challenged. Many states now build several 
smaller hospitals rather than one big one, and the move is toward 
community clinics with emphasis on prevention and early treat- 
ment. Encouraging, too, is the “new look” in recently constructed 
hospitals, where iron fences, barred windows and high walls have 
given way to tree-shaded lawns, sun porches, attractive wards, cheer- 
ful visiting and eating accommodations, and modern recreational 
facilities. 

Another advance in hospital care was described in a recent publi- 
cation of the National Institute of Mental Health. In trade union 
jargon the new programs could be called “swing shift cure,” although 
the technical names are “night care” and “day care.” 


Here’s how they work: 

Many mental hospitals have worked out individual plans for patients 
to go to their jobs during the day, and return to the hospital at 
night. Under this “night care” program, the patient holds down 
his job while continuing necessary treatment. Under the “day 
care” program, the patient comes to the hospital for treatment, rec- 
reation and his midday meal, without breaking connections with 
home and community. Both programs are gaining momentum in 
state hospitals. 

But hospital facilities, while important, are only means to an end. 
Another part of the story is what happened in them. 

The most dramatic form of treatment, and one which gives 
even greater promise for the future, is the use of itiew medicines 
for the mind. 

Introduced in the early 50’s, two new drugs (chlorpromazine and 
reserpine), while still in the research stage, have proved effective 
in treating both long and short-term cases, including many once 
labeled “hopeless.” 

These are not sleeping pills or sedatives, nor are they a cure. The 
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basic value of tranquillizers is in reducing or easing inner tensions 
and stresses, thus helping the patient establish more realistic con- 
tact both with himself and his situation. 

In addition to drugs, most hospitals employ such standard treat- 
ment as psychotherapy, shock therapy, recreational and occupa- 
tional therapies. 

Psychotherapy has often been called the backbone of treatment. 
It usually consists of a series of informal talks with one of the staff 
psychiatrists, in which the patient discusses his past and present until 
he comes to understand why he feels, thinks and acts as he does. 
Through greater understanding he may be freed from the tyranny 
of his unreasonable fears. Many hospitals also use group therapy 
to help patients, through group discussion, to build confidence and 
relate to other people. 

Whatever the specific treatment prescribed for the individual pa- 
tient, the smooth operation of today’s progressive mental hospital 
depends on a team of highly-trained personnel—psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists, social workers, psychiatric nurses, attendants, technicians, 
medical consultants. To continue 1956’s gains, more medical special- 
ists must be trained, and mental hospital personnel must be pro- 
vided with better job opportunities and higher pay. 


Release and Rehabilitation 
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While the biggest step has been taken when the patient is ready to 
leave the hospital, the journey back to complete adjustment is not 
yet over. Several additional steps must be taken—family and com- 
munity acceptance, vocational rehabilitation and/or job placement, 
and regular check-ups if medically prescribed. 

A growing practice is to return patients to their home on trial 
visits. This gradual transition to home and community life helps 
both the family and the patient. 

Several states have developed- programs of foster home care for 
patients able to leave the hospital but with no home to which they 
can return. 

A rather unique project is a ‘half-way house’ in a western city 
that offers temporary residence and support while the discharged 
patient is helped to resume social life and find employment. 
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There is an urgent need for greater-follow-through in helping the 
returning patient readjust to home life, work and community. In 
one county this is the responsibility of the Public Welfare Depart- 
ment. This continuing interest is especially important if the patient 
is from a low-income group. 


Returning to Work 


Vocational rehabilitation is a community service designed to de- 
velop or restore the physically and mentally handicapped person 
to useful work. All states, in one degree or another, provide some 
services for the psychiatrically disabled, but wider and more ag- 
gressive programs are needed in all states. Probably fewer than 
5,000 former patients were 
helped by these tax-supported 
services last year—despite 
the great number of released 
patients. 

A bulletin of the Cleveland 
Mental Health Association 
indicates some factors which 
may affect the individual’s 
success in getting steady em- 
ployment. They are: 

“Hiring practices of indi- 
vidual companies. 

“Work record. Compa- 
nies choose the best appli- 
cants. Poor habits, lack of skills, length of time euaend and 
age can be deterrents apart from mental illness. 

“Attitudes of employers who may fear mental illness or unpre- 
dictability of ex-patient’s ability. 

“Ability of ex-patient to fit into a group and be accepted by 
fellow workers. 

“Special problems where work must be limited or time off allowed 
for clinic visits. 
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“Support patient receives from counsellors and from those close 
to him during crucial days of hunting and beginning new job.” 

The Cleveland bulletin recommends the following ways to help 
the ex-patient: 

“Group discussion before discharge to help the individual build 
confidence and overcome apprehension about leaving the hospital. 

“Personal contact with someone outside the hospital, perhaps a 
social worker or employment counsellor, before job interviews. 

“Worksheet with accurate background information. 

“First placement with an accepting employer in a small company 
(less than 50 employees) preferably managed by the owner. 

“Help to the employer in waiting out initial maladjustments which 
may arise.” 


What is Mental Health 
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Thus far, discussion has centered around mental illnesses, for it 
is an easier subject to discuss than mental health. A number of 
reasons account for this. 

In its severe forms, mental illness is extremely concrete. It con- 
fronts us in the presence of real men and women, and more tragically 
in the presence of emotionally disturbed children. Mental illnesses 
are tangible and usually urgent; treatment will not wait. 

Thus, confronted by an actual problem, we are prone to take 
action; it is easier to suggest the things to be done. 

It is more difficult, on the other hand, to know how, through indi- 
vidual and community action, to promote those conditions that en- 


~ courage and protect good mental health and prevent mental illnesses, 


for we are not-always sure just what these conditions are. 
Who is the mentally healthy person? 

Because people are not alike, the answer must be generalized. 
There is no ideal mentally healthy person—yet there are millions 
of mentally healthy people. No one possesses all the desirable traits 
of mental health all the time. If he did, he might look something 
like this: 


® He can balance his desires and ambitions with his abili- 
ties and limitations. This means he has some knowledge 
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of himself—understands his interests, dislikes, fears and 
actions. 


He gets along with others but can spend time alone with- 
out getting overly restless. He can adjust to his work and 
fellow workers even though at times he may be dissatis- 
fied with the way things go. 


He has self-respect. He recognizes and accepts personal 
mistakes in judgment and action. He accepts family and 
social obligations, but doesn’t feel overly responsible for 
the free acts of other adults. While he learns from the 
past, he doesn’t torture himself with morbid concen- 
tration on yesterday’s mistakes and failures. 


He is interested in his community and the larger world 
of daily events. 


He sets and pursues reasonable goals. He can plan ahead. 
He accepts and respects others. 


He handles his personal and family problems reasonably 
well, though solutions dren’t always to his liking. He 
knows that airing his gripes, talking it over with close 
friends, and humor help solve problems. 
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® He controls his feelings, although he knows anger and 
sorrow are human reactions. He doesn’t welcome con- 
flict, but he doesn’t hesitate to face up to difficulties. 


® He can take life’s disappointments; he welcomes its joys 
and daily pleasures; he looks to the present and future 
with reasonable confidence. 


In examining this portrait of the mentally healthy person, it must 
be remembered that the absence of some of these traits does not 
mean a person is mentally ill. Nor does it mean that such a person’s 
acts are always right or even intelligent; there is no hard and fast 
relationship between intelligence and mental health. 


Promoting Mental Health 
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What factors and conditions make possible such a portrait? 


Again, no specialist has all the answers. Some unanswered ques- 
tions include: How important is heredity? Early home life? Eco- 
nomics? Education? Work? Physical health? Religion? 


Even with this information, we cannot always explain why two 
individuals—seemingly alike—differ radically in their abilities to 
withstand tension and pressure. 


But some things are known to be important for mental health: 


1. Reasonably good physical health, certainly in terms that the brain 
is not damaged by accident, disease, infection, or other physical im- 
pairment. 


2.Stable family life, where the child is wanted, accepted and loved; 
where his physical needs are met; where he receives daily personal 
attention from parents who give him a sense of trust, and provide 
guidance by example and teaching. The last White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth reported that “psychiatrists find again 
and again that the most serious illnesses occur in patients who have 
been sorely neglected or abused or otherwise deprived of love in 
infancy.” 
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:8. Sufficient income to permit an acceptable standard of living so 
that poverty does not threaten the day-to-day stability of family life. 


4. Adequate housing in decent neighborhoods where noise, dirt and 
congestion are minimized; where physical attractiveness of streets, 
buildings and landscape are encouraged. 


+. A good school system that gives personalized attention, especially 
to the exceptional child, and which maintains close contact with 
parents on child guidance and development. 


6. Community maintenance of a network of tax-supported and vol- 
untary health, welfare and recreational services to help people meet 
personal and family problems. 


7. The availability of job opportunities and work that gives per- 
sonal satisfaction; existence of machinery permitting fair and prompt 
settlement of disputes; work that is safe and where the employee 
can maintain his dignity and individuality. 


%. The opportunity for rest, relaxation and recreation. 
%. The absence of racial, religious and nationality prejudice and 


discrimination that limit full participation in all areas of commu- 


nity life. 


10. The opportunity to share in the larger life of neighborhood 
and community through membership and affiliation in religious, civic 
and social groups and organizations. 
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11. The opportunity to keep informed through the objective re- 
porting of news, through the written and spoken word. 


There are others, but this list indicates that mental health does 
not exist in a vacuum. Mental health is bound up with all an indi- 
vidual does, with all that surrounds him. It is related to home, 
streets, school, job, social life, friends, health, income and expendi- 
tures, government, play, TV and newspapers—with all we do and 
say, and how we react to what others say and do. 


Union Action for 
Mental Health 


The AFL-CIO is predicated on the belief that the worker, 
with his emotional and physical needs, is more than an eco- 
nomic unit of production. 


He must take precedence over machines and business systems; his 
welfare must be the first consideration. 


Organized labor has restored a more equal balance between the 
worker and his job. It has given him a voice in the conditions of 
his labor; it has given him grievance machinery to settle disputes 
and reconcile differing points of view. 


Family life has been strengthened through vacations, paid holi- 
days, the shorter week; security added through higher wages and 
pension programs; the costs of illness lightened through hospitali- 
zation and welfare plans. Who can say what these things mean in 
terms of the mental health of our citizens? 


A second thing labor does to help achieve full and satisfying lives 
is working toward establishment of decent minimum living stand- 
ards for all people. The fact that over five and a half million Ameri- 
cans receive some form of public assistance indicates the job still to 
be done in eliminating poverty and economic insecurity. 
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The relationship between insufficiency and illiteracy, illegitimacy, 
crime, dependency, community disorganization and undesirable be- 
havior is well established. 

Much more needs to be done in realistically relating public assist- 
ance allotments to actual living costs. It is also important that unem- 
ployment compensation be sufficient to help a family maintain ac- 
ceptable living standards in time of layoff. 


Third, labor is continuing to press for public housing, slum clear- 
ance, civil rights, better schools and other improvements that attack 
the causes of mental stress and strain. The emphasis must be on 
prevention as well as cure. 


Fourth, labor is active in political and legislative campaigns for 
larger allocations to mental hospitals, clinics, vocational rehabilita- 
tion programs for ex-patients, and decent wages for those employed 
in municipal and state institutions. 


Fifth, it is working toward having mental and emotional illness 
covered or treatment services enlarged in Blue Cross and Blue Shield, 
and other insurance carriers. 
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Union Action in the Local 
Community for Mental Health — : 


There are a number of things local unions and the central labor 
body can do to stimulate greater interest in the community’s men- 
tal health program. 


LOCAL UNION ACTION 

The local union’s first responsibility is to maintain normal rela- ‘ 
tionships with the sick member by continuing his membership, seeing 
that he gets the union paper and other announcements and encour- 
aging union members to visit him at home or at the hospital. 

If the member is unemployable at his old job because of his men- 
tal condition, the union should take every possible step to assist him 
in getting a suitable job. 

Last, but certainly first in importance, is accepting the member 
after his recovery from mental illness without prejudice or hesitation. 


MENTAL HEALTH INSTITUTE 

A popular method of focusing union attention on the subject is by 
having the Community Services Committee of the central labor body 
sponsor an institute or conference on mental health, permitting union 
members and spokesmen from the mental health field to discuss 
needed community action for improved facilities and services. 

As a rule, such institutes are co-sponsored by the local Mental 
Health Association. Such a conference would use psychiatrists, 
psychologists and other specialists from universities, the Mental 
Health Association and AFL-CIO-CSA. 

A typical institute might explore the theme, “Mental Health As 
It Affects Labor,” and cover such subjects as “The Three A’s—Ab- 
senteeism, Accidents and Alcoholism,” “Modern Industry—Its Im- 

~ pact on the Work,” “Emotional Disability on the Job,” and “What 
Can Labor Do.” Another program could discuss “What Is Mental 
Illness,” “Present Facilities and Types of Treatment for the Mentally 
Ill,” “The Social and Personal Loss in Mental Illness,” and “Union 

20 Programs for Rehabilitation.” 
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If desired, the institute can pass resolutions, issue a report on its 
proceedings, and report back to local unions with a list of specific 
recommendations. 


UNION COUNSELLING 

Mental health, especially available community facilities for treat- 
ment, should be included in all union counselling classes. This can 
be covered under the general heading of “health,” and at a later 
meeting of graduate counsellors, can be covered in a more detailed 
discussion. 


It is important that union counsellors follow up with the family 
of a mentally ill patient, particularly if he is hospitalized. Hospitali- 
zation is long and costly, and the family may need financial assist- 
ance and other forms of material help. 


It is important, too, that the family receives friendly support and 
the warm assurance that it is not forgotten in its difficulty. Often 
the family will feel alone, and that no one fully understands. The 
chance to talk it over with union representatives is just as important 
as material assistance. 


- Perhaps the union counsellors’ biggest contribution to the mental 
well-being of fellow union members is to be alert in referring mem- 
bers with personal or family problems to the proper community 
agency. Prompt attention to day-to-day problems may short-circuit 
a major emotional difficulty. 


FIELD TRIPS 

An activity designed to acquaint CSC members with community 
facilities can be a visit to the hospitals, clinics and agencies work- 
ing on mental health. 
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COOPERATION WITH LOCAL MENTAL 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Here, in one central office, CSC members can learn what is being 
done, and discover gaps in the community’s mental health program. 
Union volunteers who want to take a more personal and active inter- 
est in community efforts can usually be advised by the local associa- 
tion. The association can also provide unions with literature and 
films, and suggest speakers for union meetings. 


PRE-RETIREMENT COUNSELLING 

A positive contribution to mental health can be made by having the 
central labor body CSC sponsor pre-retirement counselling for mem- 
bers who soon will retire. Such a course can help prepare union 
members for the events and decisions likely to confront them on 
retirement. The chance to talk things over and plan ahead without 
undue pressures are valuable aids to emotional maturity. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE INVENTORY 
CSC members can rate their community’s mental health programs 
and treatment facilities by using the following check list: 


How Does Your Community Rate? 


A MENTAL HEALTH CHECK LIST 


Organization What mental health organizations are there in your state? 


county? community? Which are official and which non- 
official? 


Does the official health or welfare agency have a mental 
health division? What is the nature of the program? 


Is there an official, or voluntary agency, or both, on state 
and local level, concerned with planning for mental health? 
Resources What mental health facilities does the community have for 
be oi... treatment of the emotionally disturbed? for children? for 


adults? Are the facilities adequate to meet the need? 


Do the schools have mental health services of any kind: 
psychiatrists? clinical psychologists? school social workers? 
visiting teachers? guidance and counselling personnel? 
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Status of the 
Mentally tl 


Citizen Action 


What provisions are made in the schools to detect and deal 
with emotionally disturbed children in early stages? Are 
there parent counselling services? 


What provisions are there for the education and care of the 
mentally retarded? In schools? foster homes? institutions? 
Are there any provisions for special education of the gifted? 


What provisions are there for care and treatment of alco- 
holics? drug addicts? Are they merely thrown in jail? Is 
there a program to deal with these problems? 


What are the legal provisions for commitment and discharge 
of mental patients? ‘ 
Are mentally ill kept in jail before hospitalization? Do 
the law permit voluntary admission of patients to mental 
hospitals? 

How much do you know of conditions in your mental insti- 
tutions? The per capita expenditure for patients? Over- 
crowding? Number of beds, staff, attendants? How do 
conditions rate to standards of American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation? 

Does your community have adequate provisions for out- 
patient care of mentally disturbed? Does the general hos- 
pital have a psychiatric unit? Could you get immediate care 
for a member of your family if an acute mental illness 


developed? 


Are there community programs for rehabilitation and ad- 
justment of convalescent and discharged patients? 


Is there two-way communication between the community 
and hospitals? What is the extent of volunteer services? 
of interchange of such community resources as music, enter- 
tainment, drama, education for patients? Does hospital 
superintendent have a citizens’ advisory committee? 


Have local surveys been made to discover the extent of men- 
tal illness, alcoholism, drug addiction, delinquency? Have 
survey results been evaluated? What action, if any, has 
resulted? 


Has any attempt been made to survey local mental health 
community services with a view toward evaluating adequacy 
and effectiveness of current programs, eliminating overlap, 


and promoting effective cooperation among all agencies in- 
volved? 
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What's in This Publication 


Local union education committees 
will find plenty of ideas for educating 
on “right-to-work” in this 12-page 
AFL-CIO publication. 


“Quiz Program” on Page 2 


On page 2 is a quiz program on 
“right-to-work” with the answers on 
page 5. On page 3 is a summary of 
what happened in 23 state legislatures 
on “right-to-work” legislation. Page 6 
highlights some of the ways “right-to- 
work” groups are pushing to pass laws 
that the AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 
says are designed “to weaken unions 
. » - and to discourage (union) organ- 
ization efforts.”’ The Idaho farm article 
on page 7 is well worth reading and 
on page 8 you will find a comparison 
of hourly pay in “right-to-work” states 

Reprinted from December with hourly pay in a neighboring state 


oe and February 1958 where @ ania chap ts aiewed, 


Who Passed the Florida RTW? 


The quotes below, from the editorial pages ef two Ohio newspapers, indicate the : 4 = + a by a ae 

‘tye “ in the referendum. e “right- 

real purposes of “right-to-work” laws. nea th wa tek ts ie 

ores, urban areas, but it carried by such a 

ex: sfc wide margin in the rural areas that it 

ato, overcame the “no” vote from the 
4b cities. (See page 9.) 


Included also on page 10 is a sum- 
mary of the ways in which the Wash- 
ington State labor movement and a 
wide variety of community organiza- 


tions worked to defeat RTW in 1952. 


Even Republicans Oppose It! 


So successful was the campaign in 
Washington that this year where an- 
other attempt is being made to pass a 
“right-to-work” law, the Washington 
Republican State Central Committee, 
meeting in Yakima on February Il, 
voted 34 to 24 to oppose the measure. 
The Democratic Party also opposes it. 


a eeu i What's in a Name? 


movement as such.’ 
A lot of trickery when the name is 


A K RO N B E A Cc .e) N J .@] U R N A L : A “right-to-work.” Several states have 


fused Il h 
“The purpose of these laws is to weaken refused to allow that name to be used 


age - fe | On. on the ballot on the grounds that it is 
which already exist and to discourag ¥ deceptive and misleading. Try calling 
unions forts.” it the COMPULSORY OPEN SHOP 
on © ® 45 LAW and many more people will know 

ae what you’re talking about. 


You Have a Job to Do 


The materials in this publication 
can be used by local union education 
committees, not only in the local 
. put. union, but in the community, in edu- 
A teas Leaf i i at “ch the/thai cating on the phony “right-to-work” 

Hs Misleading.” |Bakent Yas Neer’. and signed|the issue. 
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‘RIGHT-TO- WORK’ 


A PROGRAM FOR YOUR LOCAL 
UNION EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON 
“RIGHT-TO-WORK” LAWS 


1. Name the industrial northern state which passed 
a “right-to-work”’ bill in 1957. 


2. Name the state that, in the past two years, re- 
pealed its “right-to-work” law. 

3. There will be a referendum vote in 1958 on a 
“right-to-work” law in 
vere ae. Maryland .......... Kansas .......... California 

4. “Right-to-work” laws have now been passed in 


axeiieitea 30 states .......... 18 states -......... Z states 

5. “Right-to-work” laws make it illegal to have any 
kind of clause in the union contract which says 
that workers must join the union or must stay 
members once they have joined. 


sigden nants True w..--------- False 


6. Do you have a clause in your union contract like 
the one described in question 5? 


Do you have? ............ closed shop 
seasiecbnwes union shop 


sgatienduaats maintenance of 
membership 


iibencannaie modified union shop 


epibensenee no union security clause 


7. The Taft-Hartley law makes the closed shop and 
the union shop illegal. 


8. Do you think that a majority of workers in your 
local would vote in favor of the union shop? 


9. Is it fair to make a worker join a union to keep 
the job? 


10. “Right-to-work” laws have been useful in at- 
tracting industry to the states which passed them, 
and thus in creating more jobs for workers in 
those states. 


11. “Right-to-work” laws only affect unions and un- 
ion members, so the general public doesn’t have 
to worry about them. 


(See page 6 for answers) 


As many writers on this subject have indicated, “right- 
to-work” is a catchy phrase. Everyone is for it—in the 
abstract. Because of its popular appeal, and the completely 
misleading way in which supporters of anti-wnion security 
legislation use the phrase, local union education commit- 
tees must plan an extended program to meet this threat. 
Use of the various materials presented in this article, plus 
suggestions at the close, will help you get started. 


In states where there are “right-to-work” laws, labor 
will work in the state legislature to repeal them; in other 
states business and some farm groups will try to pass new 
“right-to-work” laws. 


To some extent the outcome will be determined by how 
well you do your educational work. 


What is a “right-to-work” law? 


At the present, it is a state law that bars union security. 
It prohibits the union and management from enforcing 
a union security provision in a collective bargaining con- 
tract. 


Union Security 


Union security is a provision in a collective bargain- 
ing contract that makes membership in the union (or 
payment of dues to the union) a condition of remaining 
on the job. There are various forms of union security 
provisions. They fall into the following types: 


(1) Closed Shop—Workers must be members of the 
union at the time they are hired and must remain members 
of the union while they are on the job. 


(2) Union Shop—Workers need not be union members 
when hired, but they must join the union within a specified 
time after starting a job and must remain members while 
on that job. 


(3) Maintenance of Membership—Workers who are 
members of the union at a specific time after the contract 
is signed, and all who later join the union, must remain 
members in good standing for the duration of the contract. 


What Does the Taft-Hartley Act 
Say About Union Security? 


The Taft-Hartley Act, a national law, makes the closed 
shop illegal throughout the country. This law permits 
other types of union security. But Section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act says that the states may bar all forms 
of union security, including the union shop and mainte- 
nance of membership. In other words, it is Section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act that makes it legal for states to 
adopt and enforce “Right-to-Work” laws. 
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How Does This Provision in the Taft-Hartley 
Act Affect Union Contracts? 


It bars the strict enforcement of a closed shop pro- 
vision. It also makes it possible for the states to bar 
other types of union security as well. There are eighteen 
“right-to-work” states in which all types of union security 
are outlawed. 


If you work in a company with plants in different states, 
it works out this way: A union shop provision can be 
enforced in the Pennsylvania plant, but it cannot be en- 
forced in Alabama, which is a “right-to-work” state. 


Why Is Union Security Necessary? 


The overwhelming majority of union members want a 
union security provision in the collective bargaining 
contract. Some reasons for union security are the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) Union Benefits—such as wage increases, gains in 
fringe benefits, and taking care of employee-grievances— 
are enjoyed by all workers in the group. Why shouldn’t 
all workers in the group, therefore, contribute to the union 
that brings benefits to all of them? 


"RIGHT -TO- WORK’ 


A PROGRAM FOR YOUR LOCAL 
UNION EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


(2) In the average place of work, there is a continuous 
turnover of employees, with new employees being hired 
constantly. Without union security, it is possible that un- 
ion membership can be cut down to a minority of the 
employees within a short time—especially if the employer 
tries to undermine the union. 


Does Union Security Violate the 
Individual Worker's Liberty? 


Union security is not a violation of the individual 
worker’s liberty, as we understand it in the United States. 
The individual worker’s wages and his job rights are 
protected by the union and by the collective bargaining 
contract with the employer. Union security is only one, 
among many conditions of employment—such as report- 
ing for work on time and permitting the employer to 


What Happened in 23 State Legislatures on RTW 


Hard work by union and community groups defeated “right-to-work” bills in many 
states in 1957. Attempts will be made to pass these bills in the next legislative session. 


Educate now on this issue. 


ALABAMA—The repealer bill which died in committee in the 
1956 session was again introduced in the 1957 session but never 
came up for action. 


CALIFORNIA—tThe state-wide “right-to-work” measure intro- 
duced in 1957 was killed in committee. “Right-to-work” ordi- 
nances in San Benito, Tehama and Palm Springs counties were 
declared unconstitutional. An ordinance outlawing the union 
shop by a 4-1 count was passed in Trinity County. Petitions 
have been circulated in Carmel County advocating a city ordi- 
nance which would ban the union shop. 


COLORADO—A “right-to-work” rider to a civil rights bill was 
defeated by a vote of 18-13 in the Senate. 


CONNECTICUT—Bill voied down on House floor by a vote of 
150-88. 


DELAWARE—Died in Committee when Legislature adjourned. 


IDAHO—A “right-to-work” bill was passed by the House by a 
vote of 33-26 but was defeated in the Senate by a vote of 24-20 
in the 1957 session. However, a House Joint Resolution was 
introduced to put a “right-to-work” referendum on the ballot 
next year as a constitutional amendment. No action was taken. 
The “Freedom-to-Work” Committee in this state is most actively 
attempting at the present time a vigorous drive to force such a 
referendum in the next year. 


ILLINOIS—The “right-to-work” bill introduced in the 1957 ses- 
sion was killed. 


INDIANA—After attempts in two previous legislative sessions, 
House Bill 197 passed the House by a 54-42 vote and then 
passed the Senate 27-23. The Governor refused to sign or 
veto the bill. It became law in June, 1957. 


IOWA—A repealer bill introduced in the 1957 session was held 
in House Committee. 


KANSAS—The Legislature passed a “right-to-work” referendum 
by the required two-thirds majority. It will be on the Novem- 


ber, 1958 ballot. The former Republican governor vetoed a 
previous “right-to-work” bill. 

LOUISIANA—Senate voted down by a decisive 25-8 margin an 
effort to restore the law repealed last year. 


MARYLAND-—Bill died in Committee as legislature adjourned. 


MONTANA—A “right-to-work” initiative was attempted in the 
1956 session but was unsuccessful because of insufficient number 
of signatures. No legislation was introduced in 1957. 


NEBRASKA—A constitutional amendment for the repeal of the 
law was killed in committee in the 1957 session. 

NEVADA—A repeal measure of the existing law was introduced 
in the 1957 session but failed to pass. 


NEW MEXICO—A bill introduced in the 1957 session was 
killed. 


NORTH CAROLINA—No effort was made to amend or repeal 
the existing law in the 1957 session because of the anti-union 
attitude of the legislature. 


NORTH DAKOTA—A repealer bill introduced in the 1957 
session was killed in the Senate; the House took no action. 


OHIO—The “right-to-work” bill introduced in the 1957 session 
was defeated. A committee has been formed called the Ohio 
Labor Committee for the Right-to-Work, Inc., to work for pas- 
sage of a law by the 1959 legislature. 


OREGON—A bill to regulate the affairs of labor unions was 
tabled by the committee in the 1957 session. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Four anti-union bills under the guise of pro- 
tecting the rights of union members were introduced in the 
1957 session but were defeated. 

UTAH—Measure to repeal died in Committee. 


WYOMING—“Right-to-work” rider to a Civil Rights bill de- 
feated in both Houses. 
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Use AFL-CIO’s “Right-to-Work” Kit 


Recently the Departments of Education and Pub- 
lications of the AFL-CIO prepared a kit on “right- 
to-work” laws which was distributed to college 
students for members of debate teams, debat- 
ing the issue of union security. Chairmen of local 
union education committees or an officer of a local 
union may secure a copy of the kit free of charge 
by writing to the AFL-CIO. 


The kits contain the following pieces of literature: 


Facts vs. Propaganda—The Truth About “Right- 
to-Work” Laws, issued by the AFL-CIO. 


Labor’s View—“Right-to-Work” Laws, by George 
Meany, AFL-CIO president. 


“Right-to-Work” Laws—A Short Summary. 
Union Security Provisions—Sample contract provisions. 


“Right-to-Work” Laws Are a Fraud, by Averell Har- 
riman, Governor of New York. 


Unions Must be Secure, by George M. Leader, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania. 


“Right-to-Work” States Trailed in 1956 Personal 
Income Gains. 


“Right-to-Work” Laws—Three Moral Studies, by an 
Oblate Father, an eminent Rabbi, a Methodist Dean. 


The “Right-to-Work”’ Controversy—Labor’s Economic 
Review, January, 1956. 


Union Membership as a Condition of Employment, 
a statement by the executive board of The Division of 
Christian Life and Work, The National Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 


Fight “‘Right-to-Work” with 
Film and Filmstrip 


INJUSTICE ON TRIAL, 20 min., 16mm, 1955. 
Rental $2.50. This film, in black and white or 
color, presents arguments against the so-called “right- 
to-work” laws. It tells how these anti-union statutes 
harm the welfare of the entire community. 

The film is presented in the form of a trial. To 
get discussion started after the showing, ask the 
audience to act as judges and to discuss the verdict. 
Or select a jury from the audience and have them 
discuss the trial arguments before the audience. 


MR. FRAUD—THE RIGHT-TO-WRECK MAN, 14 
min., color, filmstrip, 1955. Rental $5.00. This is 
a series of still cartoon pictures, explaining who the 
sponsors of “right-to-work” are and what they are 
trying to do. It defines union security and shows how 
“right-to-work” laws impair good labor-management 
relations. 

This cannot be shown on a 16mm sound ma- 
chine. It must be shown on a filmstrip machine. 
The sound comes from a 16” record, 33% rpm. 
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(Continued from page 3) 
deduct federal income taxes and old-age survivor’s insur- 
ance contributions from the pay check. 

Furthermore, union security is based on the idea of 
majority rule. All workers in the group should contribute 
to the union that is supported by a majority of workers 
in the group, that is recognized by the employer as the 
representative of all the workers in the group, and that 
brings benefits to all of them. 


Right-to-Work laws do not guarantee anybody a job or protect 
workers against layoffs. Their true meaning is shown by the one- 
sided way in which they have been applied to weaken the union 
in strike situations. 


Other Ways State 
Laws May Harm Unions 


Some “Right-to-Work” Laws 
Limit Picketing, Speech 


Many “right-to-work” laws go much further than limit- 
ing union security and the check-off! 


The South Carolina law, for example, even makes it 
illegal for a union member to use “violent or insulting 
language” toward scabs. Calling a spade, a spade, (or 
a scab, a scab) can get you and your union fined up to 
$1,000. And you can be jailed for as long as 30 days. 


The law also permits scabs to sue you and the union 
for actual wages lost during a legal strike and also for 
an unlimited amount of “punitive damages.” 


During a strike, picketing is illegal, not only if it actu- 
ally interferes with scabbing, but even if it seems to be 
a “threat to obstruct or interfere.” 


Virginia Law Hurts O'Sullivan Strikers 


The anti-union nature of “right-to-work” laws is clearly 
seen in the case of the current strike of the AFL-CIO 
Rubber Workers against the heel firm in Winchester, Va. 


The company hired out-of-state strikebreakers. Pickets 
watched these scabs enter and leave the gates. Once in 
a while words would pass between strikers and scabs. 


In Virginia, as in South Carolina, you can go to jail 
for calling a man a scab, and some people have. But 
the scabs can call union men anything that comes into 
their heads and the unionists can’t do anything about it! 


Anti-Union Workers Sue the 
Union for Striking 


Damage suits for a total of $1,500,000 have been filed 
against the AFL-CIO Automobile Workers by 30 em- 
ployees at Calumet and Hecla Consolidated Copper Com- 
pany (Wolverine Tube Division) in Decatur, Ala. 


These anti-union workers, headed by Paul S. Russell, 
claim the union owes them $50,000 each because pickets 
interfered with their “right-to-work.” A month after the 
strike began, the company started a back-to-work move- 
ment, 


Russell is a $1.75 an hour electrician and was earning 
slightly over $100 a week when the strike started. He re- 
turned to work when the company opened the gates to let 
scabs in. 
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Russell had lost less than $500 in wages at this time. 
He was not injured or even touched personally when he 
went through the picket line. Yet he is suing the union 
for $50,000, and the Alabama Supreme Court recog- 
nized his complaint against the union for “unlawfully 
and maliciously” preventing him from working. 


The case is now before the United States Supreme 
Court. 


Union Sued Because Company 
Shut Down the Plant 


A worker named Grace L. McCoy has filed suit for 
$10,000 against the Textile Workers Union of America, 
AFL-CIO because, among other things, Lincoln Mills 
blamed a TWUA strike for its decision to completely 
liquidate its plant in Huntsville, Ala. 


She was joined by 19 other employees in court action 
against the local and international union for a total of 
$240,000 damages. 


She claimed the union should pay her because: 
A. Individuals (over which the union has no control) : 


(1) Threatened in person to throw stones at her 
for strikebreaking; 


(2) Threatened her by phone; 
(3) Insulted her. 


All these things she claimed caused her emotional dis- 
turbance and therefore interfered with her “right-to- 
work,” 


B. As noted above, she also claims the union deprived 
her of her livelihood because the company used 
the strike as an excuse to liquidate the mill. 


So, under some “right-to-work” laws a union treasury 
can be wiped out because of actions over which it has 
no control — actions by individuals, and even by the 
company from which it is trying to win justice. 


This case has not yet been decided finally. It depends 
on what the United States Supreme Court does in the 
UAW case cited above. 


RTW Opposed by 14 of 15 Professors 


A single member of the Economics Department of 
Notre Dame University has taken a position in favor of 
the “right-to-work” laws, and has been quoted extensively 
by the proponents of these laws. 


In view of this the following telegram from the Rev- 
erend Thomas J. McDonagh, head of the Economics De- 
partment of the University of Notre Dame, to President 
Carl Mullen cf the Indiana State Federation of Labor is 
significant. 


“In regard to the pending anti-union security bill be- 
fore the Indiana Legislature we wish to go on record 
that 14 out of the 15 members of the Department cf 
Economics of the University of Notre Dame are opposed 
to such legislation. These members of the Department 
regard the so-called ‘right-to-work’ measure as contrary 
to the interests and desires of the vast majority of union 
members in this state. 


“Moreover if such a bill were passed it could lead to 
deep bitterness between employers and workers in this 
area. The result would not be peaceful constructive in- 
dustrial relations in Indiana, but just opposite.” 


Ex-Shoe Head Speaks Against RTW 


Henry L. Nunn, former president of the Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company, now a San Diego labor relations expert, 
opposed “right-to-work” laws and supported the union 
shop in a recent TV forum program sponsored by 
the Adult Education Division of the San Diego Public 
Schools. 


Nunn said, “Democracy itself is the rule of the ma- 
jority, isn’t it? Of course, a man should not have to join 


(Continued on page 11) 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
ON “RIGHT-TO-WORK” LAWS 


1. Indiana. 
2. Louisiana. 
3. Kansas. 


4. Eighteen states now have “right-to-work” laws. 
Nineteen states had such laws but in June, 1956, 
Louisiana repealed its “right-to-work” law. 


5. True. ‘“Right-to-work” laws forbid union secu- 
rity provisions in the union contract. 


6. Depends on your contract. 


7. False. The Taft-Hartley Act makes the closed 
shop illegal but it does not outlaw the union 
shop. It permits the states to outlaw the union 
shop and other types of union security clauses if 
they want to. This provision, Section 14(b), 
opens the door for state “right-to-work” laws. 


8. The answer depends on your opinion. However, 
at one time the Taft-Hartley Act required that a 
majority of the workers in a plant must vote for 
the union shop in a secret ballot election before 
the union could negotiate for it. In 97% of the 
elections conducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board at that time the workers voted over- 
whelmingly for the union shop. This provision 
of Taft-Hartley has been repealed since. (See 
“Facts vs. Propaganda,” pages 7, 8.) 


9. Yes. Democracy works by majority rule and 
people in our country must pay taxes, are re- 
quired by law to drive on the right side of the 
road, whether they are personally in favor of 
those things or not. What’s more, its not fair 
for a worker to get all the benefits of the union— 
grievance procedure, seniority, wage increases, 
ete.—and not carry his share of the load in sup- 
porting the union. Under the law the union 
must bargain for all workers in the bargaining 
unit, whether they are members or not. (See 
“Facts vs. Propaganda,” pages 3-9.) 


10. False. (See “Facts vs. Propaganda,” pages 
12-15.) 


11. False. Everyone is hurt by laws that weaken 
unions and endanger prosperity for all. 


(See questions on page 3) 
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Not only have some organized business groups poured 
hundreds of thousands of dollars into the kind of anti- 
union propaganda reproduced on the opposite page, they 
have been able to get, in many cases, the American Farm 
Bureau to support so-called “right-to-work” bills. In 
states like Florida, as the article on page 11 indicates, the 
Farm Bureau took the lead in campaigning when “right- 
to-work” was placed on the ballot. 


At its recent national convention the Farm Bureau 
voted that, “No person should be deprived of his right 
to work because of membership or lack of membership 
in any organization,” and stated that it favored “the en- 
actment of a national ‘right-to-work’ law.” 


The Farm Bureau gives its support to the provision of 
the Taft-Hartley Act which authorizes state legislation 
prohibiting the union shop. Until it is prohibited by fed- 
eral law, the Bureau favors the prohibition of expendi- 
tures for political purposes by labor unions with union 
shop contracts. 


Not all delegates to the American Farm Bureau Con- 
vention, however, supported the resolution passed by the 
convention. Speaking out courageously was Ferris Owen 
of Newark, O., who said that instead of calling for a ban 
on the union shop, “We should be backing up honest labor 
in weeding out racketeering.” In an industrial state such 
as Ohio, Owen said, where the farm population is shrink- 
ing, the farm group wants a better relationship with labor 
in the state legislature. 


Two weeks before the national convention of the 
Farm Bureau, Owen also opposed an effort to put the 
Ohio Farm Bureau on record as favoring a ban on 
union shop agreements. Instead of passing a reso- 
lution supporting “right-to-work” legislation, the 
Ohio Farm Bureau passed a resolution praising “the 
promotion of high standards” in labor unions “by 
bonafide labor leaders.” 


While this is not typical of state Farm Bureau groups, 
Ferris Owen is to be commended for his leadership at the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Convention and for his courageous 
stand against the resolution passed by the National Farm 
Bureau at its recent Chicago convention. 


Why Farmers Should Oppose 
Right-to-Work” Laws 


The following article was written by Ed Emerine, 
editor of the “Idaho Farm Journal,” and a farmer in 
Idaho. 


BOISE, Idaho—Have the farmers heard both sides? 
Everyone knows who is writing this editorial. It is Edward 
(No Middle Initial) Emerine, born on a Colorado home- 
stead (ranch) in 1900. If there is a farm task or drudg- 
ery I have not known, from herding cattle and dehorning 
steers to turning a cream separator 60 turns a minute, | 
have not heard of it. I’ve worked in the fields from sunup 
until sundown and stayed up all night as a mid-wife to a 
first-calf heifer. I’ve never been far enough from a corral, 
even in the newspaper business, not to smell manure. 


MEET THIS CHALLENGE — 
EDUCATE ON “RIGHT-TC-WORK”’ 


I believe in God, in the Ten Commandments and in the 
Golden Rule. And if I thought, or could find any evidence, 
that a “freedom-to-work” law would help and not injure 
the farmers of Idaho, I would have advocated it long ago. 
I’ve never held a card in a labor union in my life. But I 
certainly don’t like to see farm organizations and Idaho 
farmers get tangled up with schemes hatched by the 
National Association of Manufacturers and the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce back in New York City and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

I don’t believe that farmers have heard both sides of the 
story. 

* * * 

Will a “Right-to-Work” law help the farmer? If a right- 
to-work law will help Idaho’s distressed farmers and 
ranchers, the IDAHO FARM JOURNAL will come out 


100% for it next week—and apologize for not favoring it 
before! Anybody who knows me knows I mean what I 
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As the “Akron Beacon Journal” indicated on its edi- 
torial page, Tuesday, December 26, 1957, “The purpose 
of these laws (“right-to-work”) is to weaken unions which 
already exist and to discourage organization efforts.” 
Since the editorial appeared, the Ohio efforts to pass laws 
weakening unions will be labeled, “Freedom of Choice.” 
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say. Will a right-to-work bill increase the price of spuds? 
Will it lower the costs of autos and trucks made in Detroit? 
Will it mean lower prices for tractors made in Illinois and 
Wisconsin and imported into Idaho? Will it lower freight 
rates? Will the price of hay go up or down? And what 
about poultry and hogs? 


Maybe such neo-farmers as Frederick J. Smith, John H. 
Webb and Eli Weston can answer those questions! But 
let’s go on: 


Will “Right-to-Work” hurt farmers? I was sad- 
dened when the Idaho Grange endorsed the anti-union 
labor petition. Somehow the Grange—old and reli- 
able and sensible as it has been for, lo, these many 
years—doesn’t seem to fit in with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, both labor-hating and farm co-op hating 
groups. There has been a certain dignity about the 
Grange which I have liked. I don’t know why it suc- 
cumbed to the anti-Idaho forces back of this “Free- 
dom-to-Work” initiative. But it did. Grange meetings 
are secret, so there were no newspapermen present. 
But we know the Grange action was far from unani- 
mous. 


Now, who buys farm products? The fellow with a fam- 
ily, living in town, making a good salary. If he is out of a 
job, or his wages are reduced, he’ll have to leave the butter 


and steak counter and buy oleo and old-bull bologna for 
his kids. 


That is what Eli Weston, Boise attorney, told an audi- 
ence in Twin Falls. Eli—a likeable fellow whom I know 
well—said that HIGH WAGES IN IDAHO WOULD BE 
REDUCED, but that it “would even up.” As top wages 
went down, employers would be able to “pay more” to the 
lower-bracket group! 


In other words, carpenters, electricians, plumbers, 
and others who get $3 an hour, would have their wages 
lowered. Those in the lower brackets would get raises. 
That slaps right at the farmers, both Grange and Farm 
Bureau members, most of whom employ men through- 
out the year. The average farm wage in Idaho is $1.13 
an hour. Therefore, in order to keep Idaho’s purchas- 
ing power up, the farmers will have to raise the hired 
man’s wages! Cut the carpenter down to $2 an hour; 
raise the farm hand’s wages up to $2 an hour—or 
$2.13 an hour! 


How far can this “freedom-to-work” deal go? Let’s see: 


Could it apply to professional “Unions?” Mr. Eli Wes- 
ton, lawyer, belongs to one of the tightest unions in the 
United States. Nobody can practice law in the State of 
Idaho without the approval and consent of the Bar Asso- 
ciation! Membership is compulsory. No Doctor of Medi- 
cine could hang out his shingle or enter a hospital to treat 
a patient without the approval of the Medical Association 
—and membership therein! 


Those “exorbitant” lawyer and doctor bills you pay are 
dictated by the white-collar unions! 


But, you will hear, these men are “especially” trained; 
they had to study for years to become doctors or lawyers. 


Let’s cite a case: The International Typographical 
Union (printers) requires six years apprenticeship, 
written tests and examinations, and a final board ex- 
amination before approval. Through welfare, pen- 
sions, hospitalization, homes and care for the aged, the 
ITU has operated for many, many years. There are 
other unions patterned along the same lines. The idea 
that a fellow can throw down a pitchfork or a putty 
knife and demand a job as a printer, just because of a 


“freedom-to-work” law, is all poppycock! Likewise, 


Neighboring ‘Right-to-Work’ and 
Union Shop States Are Compared 
on Average Pay 


Here are the latest official Labor Department figures, 
showing average hourly factory wages in June 1957 in differ- 
ent “pairs” of neighbor states: 


Wages in '‘Right-to-Work' 
States With No Union Shop 
Virginia, $1.61 
Tennessee, $1.65 
Mississippi, $1.40 


Wages in Neighbor States 
Permitting Free Unionism 
West Virginia, $2.10 

Kentucky, $1.98 


Louisiana, $1.94 


Arkansas, $1.46 
Texas, $2.04 


Missouri, $1.98 
New Mexico, $2.19 


Iowa, $2.05 


Illinois, $2.19 


Nebraska, $1.87 


Kansas, $2.08 


South Dakota, $1.79 


Minnesota, $2.08 


North Dakota, $1.82 Montana, $2.21 
Wyoming, $2.40 
Nevada, $2.53 Idaho, $2.10 
Arizona, $2.25 California, $2.33 

Of these 12 pairs of states, only one “right-to-work” state 
—Nevada—has higher average wages than its neighboring 
free union state. 

Why should that be? Unionists know the answer well: 
Where unions are free and strong, wages rise. Where un- 
ions are hampered and weak, wages lag. 

Six states with “right-to-work” laws have been omitted 
from these comparisons. Five of them—Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina—have no free 
unionism neighbor states. In all of these states, average 
wages are low, ranging from $1.44 to $1.77 last June. The 
sixth omitted state, Indiana, passed its wreck law only last 
year. There hasn’t yet been time to measure that law’s effect 
on Indiana wages. 


From LABOR 


six months on the Podunk Gazette isn’t going to make 
a man eligible for a job in the Journal shop, law or no 
law. 


There are many men with dirty hands and smudged 
clothing who have spent as much time learning their 
trades as a doctor or lawyer ever did! 

There’s nothing new about this thing. I’ve been around 
Boise for nearly 20 years, and I’ve looked in on many ses- 
sions of the Idaho State Legislature. Almost every session 
a “right-to-work” bill has come up, and any newsman who 
could sniff at all knew each time the bill was an importa- 
tion from back East! Never a one of them originated with 
the farmers of Idaho, who are too durned busy trying to 
make a living to think up such nonsense. 

Eli Weston, the attorney, has made his living for many 
years as a corporation attorney, specializing as an anti- 
nc a ANTI-FARM CO-OP lawyer. Just look at his 
record. 

This Frederick J. Smith, the “Freedom-to-Work” repre- 
sentative, is listed as an electrical appliance salesman. If 
he is an expert on labor unions or farming, it doesn’t ap- 
pear in his biography. 

Over at Pocatello is the third big noise for this anti- 
union labor movement. He is the “farmer” in the gray- 
flannel suit, John H. Webb. If he is a “dirt” farmer, we 
never saw one like it before. Now he has suddenly become 
an expert on labor relations! 

These three men, mentioned above, don’t have to speak 
from either knowledge or conviction. They’re hired to do 
a job of selling this anti-Idaho package to the farmers and 
others of the state. 
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I can tell you this: Ed Emerine, the only farmer in 
the bunch, speaks from conviction—and from a half- 
century of experience as farmer, laborer, employee 
and employer. I think Eli Weston is right: The 
“right-to-work” bill will lower wages—top wages—in 
Idaho. Also, it will lower LOW wages too. 

I have always stood on the side of the farmers, ready to 
help them. That’s why I must oppose these ambassadors 
of hate who are peddling, parrot-like, the blatherings of 
the National Association of Manufacturers and U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 


@ WORKING WITH FARMERS which appeared in “Education 
News and Views, June 1956, discusses some ways in which 
local unions can work with farmers on a year-round basis. 

@ Many local unions may want to reproduce Ed Emerine’s Idaho 
farm article for distribution to farm groups. 

@ Locals may want to reproduce the Akron Beacon Journal ed- 
itorial for distribution to farm and civic groups in their own 
community. 

@ In mailing materials it is important to send a covering letter 
signed by union officers from a local community. 


How Florida's “Right-to-Work” 
Law Was Passed 


From 1939 to 1943 there was one attempt after another 
in Florida to get state legislation or state court action to 
protect “the freedom of opportunity for agriculture, indus- 
try and Florida workers.” However, no law was passed 
and the courts refused to accept the cases presented. Most 
of the pressure for action was created around the issue 
of the closed shop. 

In 1943, an amendment to the state constitution was 
proposed. The House Constitutional Amendments Com- 
mittee approved the proposed change a few hours after it 
was introduced. It passed the House by 10 votes four 
days after it came on the floor. The House which passed 
the bill. is composed of twice as many representatives 
from thé rural areas as from the urban communities. If 
the House were re-apportioned in accordance with the 
present population distribution, it would have 58 urban 
and 37 rural members and probably would not have 
passed the proposed amendment at all. 


Barely Passes Senate 


The Senate Committee on Amendments labored longer, 
but gave ground under pressure of testimony and appeals. 
The State Attorney General appeared in behalf of the 
amendment and read into the record a telegram from Cap- 
tain Eddie Rickenbacker who had returned from his war 
experience in the South Pacific and was then touring the 
country addressing state legislatures, civic and other or- 
ganizations on the evils of the closed shop, the Wagner 
Act, and legislation providing overtime pay for work after 
40 hours. 

A united request of 21 “civic” and business organiza- 
tions stated that the amendment was backed by “the busi- 
ness and farming interests and free unorganized labor in 
Florida.” 

When a “right-to-work” law was pending in Florida, 
a memorial was addressed to the Florida | nt Senate, 
listing the organizations supporting the bill. Here they 
are: 

Lime Rock Association, Insurance Economic Society of America, 
Jacksonville Association of Accident and Health Underwriters, 
Florida Citrus Canners Cooperative, Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers Association, Jacksonville Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
Master Printers of Greater Miami, Florida Citrus Exchange, R. D. 
Keene, Inc., Greater Miami Restaurant Association, Winter Haven 


Citrus Growers Association, Association Industries of Florida, 
Florida State Hotel Association, Florida Farm Bureau Federation, 
Waverly Growers Cooperative, Campbell Cattle Company, Princess 
Groves, Inc., United Growers and Shippers Association, Florida 
Citrus Producers Trade Association, United Growers and Packers, 
and Secretary of Florida Peace Officers Association (Sheriff 
Robinson). 


The Senate adopted the proposed amendment after it 
had added a provision that it should not be construed to 
deny the right of collective bargaining. The vote was 23 
to 11—the exact vote needed to submit the proposal to the 
voters. One vote would have stopped it! 


Farm Bureau Campaigned for “Right-to-Work” 


The Florida Farm Bureau played an effective role in 
the campaign to support the amendment by the voters. 
They did everything to warn against a light vote during 
the general election. Their publication carried feature 
columns, news stories, editorials, community reports, and 
special articles, all aimed at getting out the vote. Their 
door-to-door contacts in rural areas made much of charges 
of racketeering by labor leaders despite the fact that their 
publications never named any racketeers. 


Amendment Defeated in Cities— 
Passed by Rural Vote 


Florida’s “Right-to-Work” law appeared as Number 
Five among nine proposed constitutional amendments. 
On this amendment, 270,000 votes were cast. This was 
145,000 more votes than the average total vote for each 
of the other amendments. It carried by a 55% margin, 
148,000 to 123,000. 


It was defeated in the urban areas by a vote of 96,163 
against the amendment and 94,932 for the amendment. In 
the rural areas, however, only 26,607 voted against the 


Tire Manufacturer Opposes 
“Rightto-Work” Laws 


Recently the Hattiesburg, Miss., Chamber of Com- 
merce circularized a number of northern industrial 
leaders with a letter which stressed opportunities in 
Mississippi for developing industry under a “right- 
to-work” law and the “availability of white labor.” 

Obviously surprised was the Chamber when they 
received a letter from Irving J. Fain, vice president 
of the Apex Tire and Rubber Co. in Pawtucket, R. I., 
who wrote: 

“You consider as an asset, Mississippi’s 
‘right-to-work’ law. 

“Without at this time entering into a dis- 
cussion with you as to the merits of this meas- 
ure, its existence on the books of the state is an 
assurance not of labor peace, but of labor dis- 
content. 

“Since you state that your population is ‘pre- 
dominantly white,’ you convey the implication that 
white labor is preferable to Negro. Such a proposi- 
tion is anthropologically untrue, sociologically 
harmful and morally obnoxious. 

“This attitude of the business leaders of Hatties- 
burg is a warning to prospective manufacturers that 
they would be entering an area of unwholesome 
social attitudes.” 
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amendment while 52,998 voted for the amendment. Al- 
though their rural areas cast 29% of the total vote, they 
were the decisive factor in passing the “right-to-work” 

amendment. 
@ This information is based on the Public Affairs Institute pamphlet 
“How ‘Right-to-Work’ Laws Are Passed—Florida Sets the Pattern” 


by John Shott. Public Affairs Institute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave. 
S.E., Washington 3, D. C. Price: $.50; 10 or more, 30% discount. 


How Washington Defeated 
“Right-to-Work” Threat 


In November, 1956, the voters of the state of Washing- 
ton went to the polls and voted three to one against a 
“right-to-work” proposal for their state. Voters cast 
704,000 votes against “right-to-work” amendment, more 
votes than were cast for Eisenhower. This defeat for 
“right-to-work” was the result of a long, careful campaign 
by Washington labor, which began more than a year 
before. 


Background of the Fight 


In the campaign against “right-to-work,” Washington 
labor had a number of assets. A high percentage of work- 
ers in the state are organized. Over the years, labor has 
built up considerable public support. With this back- 
ground, unions were able to reach state leaders and the 
leaders of state and local organizations of many types 
with their side of the story. Finally, they conducted an 
aggressive campaign right from the start to convince 
every voter that “right-to-work” was a threat to the pros- 
perity and well-being of the entire state. 


Labor Got Off to An Early Start 


In January, 1955, the Washington “Right-to-Work” 
Committee filed Initiative 198 with the Secretary of State. 
This Initiative 198 was the “right-to-work” proposal. At 
least 50,000 signatures were required to place it on the 
ballot on the November elections. Once it was on the 
ballot, the voters were to decide for or against it. 


The Committee behind 198 mailed thousands of peti- 
tions to voters in order to get the necessary signatures. 


Washington labor was prepared for this: the day the peti- 
tion went into the mail, ads appeared in all newspapers, 
urging the public not to sign. 

A citizens committee to fight 198 had already organized. 
This Citizens Committee for the Preservation of the Pay- 
rolls was made up of businessmen, professional people, 
and union members. 

The campaign against signatures went on for six 
months and set the stage for the final defeat of 198 in 
November. During this time Washington voters learned 
a great deal about the evils of “right-to-work.” 


Unions Worked Together 
During this period, the AFL and CIO in Washington 


State were not merged. All unions in the state worked as 
a team, however. They formed the United Labor Advisory 
Committee Against 198. This included the Railroad 
Brotherhoods and other unions not affiliated with the 
state bodies. 


Labor’s Campaign Reached 
Union Members and the Public 


Union members were informed about the proposal 
through speeches at meetings, literature, movies, the labor 
press, and similar methods. 

The daily newspapers, radio and TV carried very little 
that was favorable to the union’s side of the story. To 
reach the entire public, labor used newspaper, radio, and 
TV ads, posters, bumper strips, billboards, lapel buttons, 
leaflets, etc. The AFL-CIO film, “Injustice on Trial,” was 
used extensively throughout the campaign. 

Labor speakers told various organizations in their com- 
munities about the dangers of 198. The Seattle Central 
Labor Council held a special public speaking course for 
people from all over the state. This course taught tech- 
niques of public speaking, and gave participants a thor- 
ough understanding of the arguments on “right-to-work.” 
To help speakers, the Teamsters and the Machinists each 
prepared a booklet presenting facts on “right-to-work” 
laws. In the classes for speakers, delegates were given 
special background on the appeals to be used in speaking 
to merchants, to women and community groups on the 
“right-to-work” amendment. 


“Evils of Union Regimentation’” 


A Canadian columnist, considering 
widespread talk concerning the “evils 
of unionism,” has undertaken a serious 
investigation of the subject and come 
up with the first authentic report on 
what these evils have done to the 
worker, his family and the community. 
Writing in the Vancouver, B. C. Sun, 
Barry Mathers reports: 

“How much better would we all be 
without unions? 

“Yes, just how much? A gentleman, 
no doubt a scholar, had a letter in one 
of the papers advising workers against 
unions. He said workers who make that 
mistake lose their liberties as individ- 
uals. They become dominated, he said. 
And regimented. How true! 


“Before unions came along a man 
was free to do an honest day-and-a- 
half’s work for an honest day’s pay. He 
was at liberty to stand on his own two 
feet and bargain with the boss. He 
could be pushed around any time. No- 
body regimented him against it. 

“But unions have changed all this. 
Today not even the non-union worker is 
free from the evils of unionism. 

“As a result of union people being 
dragooned into accepting raises, many 
non-union people have been intimidated 
into accepting raises, too. 

“The good old six-day week we knew 
and loved so well has been scrapped. 

“In its place the five-day week was 
foisted on us! 


“Instead of being free to do 70 hours 
work in six days, we were dominated 
into doing 40 hours in five! 

“What’s more, from the moment we 
got into the union we had to take more 
pay! 

“To show how cruelly unions treat 
you: for every $15 or $20 more a month 
in pay the union forced us to accept, 
we had to pay as much as $1 in dues. 


“The fate of union members’ wives 
is particularly trying. 

“In place of the happy days of long 
hours, low pay and insecurity, unions 
have dominated entire families, even 
entire communities, into a better stand- 
ard of life.” 
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RTW SKIT AVAILABLE 
“The Right to Work Like a Jerk,” a two-page 


skit on working conditions in “right-to-work” states, 
is available from the AFL-CIO Education Depart- 
ment, 815 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
The skit, which appeared in the July-August issue 
of Education News and Views, requires two 
“actors” and will liven up a union meeting or 
conference on “right-to-work.” 


200,000 New Voters Registered 


Realizing that many union members were not registered 
to vote, unions all over the state conducted “register to 
vote” drives. In many cases, they obtained the cooperation 
of other local organizations, making this an all-com- 
munity project. Result: 200,000 new voters went on the 
rolls in 1956. 


The theme of labor’s campaign was that Initiative 198 
would hurt everyone, not just union members. As labor 
exposed the dangers of 198, many civic and fraternal or- 
ganizations went on record against it. The clergy came 
out solidly for labor and against the proposal. Both can- 
didates for Governor and both candidates for U. S. Sen- 
ator opposed it. Not a single major organization in the 
state came out in support. 


Labor Never Let Up 


July 6 was the deadline for filing the petition. The back- 
ers of 198 had boasted that they would get 300,000 signa- 
tures. They got 58,000, barely enough. Labor did not 
rest on its laurels, however. Publicity in newspaper and 
TV, discussions at union meetings, distribution of litera- 
ture by volunteers continued. More billboards and posters 
against 198 went up several weeks before Election Day. 
Buses filled with women volunteers toured all the major 
cities, stopping occasionally for the women to hand out 
literature. 


In a final drive to get out the vote, two huge televised 
rallies with national labor leaders were held just before 
Election Day. 


Rochester Industrialist says 
“Strong Unions Needed” 


Speaking before the Rochester, N. Y., Central 
Trades and Labor Council, Herman F. Walz of the 
Walz and Kramer Co. declared at a “right-to-work” 
law panel discussion: 


“Unions are created to restore and maintain 
the freedom of workers, and not to deny free- 
dom to workers. They must remain strong and 
use every ounce of economic pressure they have 
against capitalists who want to dictate low wages 
to their employees.” 


Walz asserted that, as an industrialist, he knew 
that employers band together to prevent the under- 


mining of their profits. Unions have the same right, 
he asserted. 


Even Taft Opposed RTW 


Senator Robert A. Taft took a clear position against 
outlawing the union shop. He voted against the 
Ball-Byrd amendment to prohibit the Union shop 
on May 9, 1947 and in debate he said: 

“We considered the arguments very carefully in 
the committee and I, myself, came to the conclu- 
sion that since there had been for such a long time 
so many Union shops in the United States, since in 
many trades it was entirely customary and had 
worked satisfactorily, I, at least, was not willing to 
go to the extent of abolishing the possibility of a 
Union-shop contract. 

“So I think it would be a mistake to go to the ex- 
treme of absolutely outlawing a contract which pro- 
vides for a Union shop, requiring all employes to 
join the Union, if that arrangement meets with the 
approval of the employer and meets with the ap- 
proval of a majority of the employes and is embodied 
in a written contract.” 

Source: the Congressional Record, May 9, 1947, 
pages 4,885 and 4,886. 


Educate on 
"RIGHT-TO- WORK’ 


A PROGRAM FOR YOUR LOCAL 
UNION EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Ex-Shoe Head 


(Continued from page 5) 
a union if he doesn’t want to join it. But where a ma- 
jority of his fellows want to have their solidarity to make 
agreements with management, I think then the so-called 
rights of the minority have to be submerged into the will 
of the majority. 


“I managed factories for 45 years, and in my experi- 
ence you cannot have a democratic procedure, where you 
sit down with workers, have understanding, make agree- 
ments, unless you have the solidarity of the workers who 
can speak for all of them—not just some of them, but for 
all of them. 


“If you pass a ‘right-to-work’ law you won’t have any 
unions. In the South, where they have ‘right-to-work’ 
laws, the union can’t thrive at all, because the employer, 
who so often wants to dictate (he doesn’t want his work- 
ers organized) so he can break up the unions. I’ve seen 
it done. I’ve been in industry where I’ve found that the 
shops were closed shops all right—but they were closed 
to union men.” 


What can your local union do? 


e@ Show the film, “Injustice on Trial.” Plan carefully a full 
discussion of the “right-to-work” legislative threat. 


@ Order the AFL-CIO kit of materials on RTW. 


@ Use the AFL-CIO pamphlet, “Facts vs. Propaganda,” No. 46, 
$2.75 per 100. Distribute these to local union members and to 
important community leaders in schools, churches, news offices, 
PTA’s, and women’s clubs. 


© Publicize the positive contributions of your local union to its 
membership and to the community. If your union is weakened by 
anti-union security laws, these contributions will be lessened and 
perhaps destroyed. 
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“RIGHT TO WORK” advocates 
proclaim their concern for every 
worker—for his right to a better way 
of life through “freedom of choice.” 
Statistics on labor standards in these 
states, however, show that this free- 
dom often includes the right to work 
for sub-minimum wages, the freedom 
for children to work, the right to have 
less unemployment insurance and less 
workmen’s compensation. 

State legislatures generally have 
failed to provide necessary social 
legislation, but “right to work” states 
have among the worst records. These 
are the states which claim that “right 
to work” laws show a state’s concern 
for the individual worker. 

The following analysis refutes this 
false claim: 


MINIMUM WAGES 


Twelve of the “right to work” 
states have no minimum wage law. 
In these twelve states workers have 
the right to work for almost no wage 
at all. No state law prevents em- 
ployes in these states from working 
for $1 a day in 1958, when the fed- 
eral minimum wage standard of $1 
an hour is obviously inadequate. 

Six “right to work” states do have 
minimum wage statutes, but five of 
these are substandard. 

In Arkansas citizens have the right 
to work for $1.25 a day (minimum 
standard of 15.6 cents an hour). 

South Dakota protects the right to 
work for $15 a week. 

In an Arizona store a clerk has the 
right to work for 50 cents an hour. 

In North Dakota a worker in one 
of the major trades may be lucky 
enough to have the protection of a 
65-cent hourly minimum-—-35 cents 
below the federal standard. 

In Utah a worker in the major 
trades may have a higher standard 


—one more cent, still 34 cents below 
the federal standard. 

Only one “right to work” state, 
Nevada, meets the federal minimum 
wage standard of $1 an hour. 

Seventeen of the eighteen “right to 
work” states thus fail to meet the low 
federal minimum wage standard of 
$1 an hour. These are the states 
which claim special interest in the 
right of every individual worker. The 
right to what? The right to poverty? 

Only six of the states without 
“wreck” legislation have no minimum 
wage statutes. Only a third of the 
non-“right to work” states have in- 
effective minimum wage laws, and all 
but one provide for less than the 
federal standard. 


Many “right to work” states give 
children the right to work—some- 
times as long as they like. For 
example, in Alabama, Iowa, Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Dakota and Texas 
there is no minimum age prescribed 
by law for work on farms — even 
during school hours. 

In over three-quarters of the “right 
to work” states children have the 
right to work more than eight hours 
a day. In over two-thirds, children 
under the age of 18 can work in 
hazardous occupations without any 
state agencies authorized to determine 
what occupations are hazardous for 
minors under 18. 

In sixteen of the eighteen states 
there are no maximum weekly hours 
for minors under 18. In fourteen of 
the eighteen “right to work” states 
there is no prohibition against night 
work for children less than 16 years 
of age. In fifteen out of eighteen 
“right to work” states, minors aged 
16 and 17 can work at night. In 
eleven out of eighteen of these states, 
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the list. 

Even the proportion of earnings 
replaced by maximum benefits for a 
family of four does not show a pat- 
tern of concern for injured workers 
in “right to work” states. How much 
of a worker’s wages does the law 
grant a temporarily totally disabled 
person and his family in these states? 

At first glance. the picture seems 
to be bad everywhere, with “right to 
work” states faring rather well in 
the comparison with other states. 
But a closer look shows that the 


proportion of wages replaced under 
provisions for temporarily totally dis- 
abled workers is especially pathetic 
in “right to work” states. All but 
three of the “right to work” states 
provide for a replacement of 50 per 
cent or less of wages lost by workers 
who are totally disabled for a tem- 
porary period. 

Surely state provisions for work- 
men’s compensation are a national 
disgrace, and “right to work” states 
have not improved the record of 
state governments as a whole with 


NUMBER OF PERSONS CLAIMING 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BENEFITS 
Week 
Ending 
Jan. 18, 
1958 
62,721 
27,049 
40,511 
24,462 
46,598 
22,787 
26,700 
64,506 
74,249 


Change 
from Year 
Ago 
21,483 
13,479 
17,985 
10,350 
16,918 


State 
North Carolina ........ 
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Georgia .......ceee Gee 
Mississippi ........ ienue 
South Carolina .. 
Tennessee 


North Dakota . 
South Dakota . 
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539,955 
2,849,950 


++ 
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TOTAL in 18 states .... 
NATIONWIDE 


* Unemployment insurance claimants as per cent 
of all persons covered by unemployment insurance. 
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LEGISLATIVE CHECKLIST FOR STATES 
WITH ‘RIGHT TO WORK’ LAWS 


Min. 


Mississippi 
Nebraska 


North Carolina... 
North Dakota 
South Carolina. . 
South Dakota.... 
Tennessee 


TOTAL.... 14 


* Statute provides $1.25 per day. 


North Carolina; then comes Utah, 
eleventh from the top, then Arizona, 
twentieth, Nevada, twenty-fourth. But 
even more shocking, of the seventeen 
states at the very bottom of the list 
arranged from highest to lowest in 
terms of length of duration of bene- 
fits, fourteen are “right to work” 
states. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


The pattern of workmen’s compen- 
sation provisions in “right to work” 
states shows no greater concern for 
the injured worker than for the un- 
employed. 

Taking a list of all the states, ar- 


Child 
Wage Labor 
Less than 
No min. 3 standards under 
met 


x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
x 
ee 
Xx 
x 
x 
x 
x 
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Unemp’ment Ins. 
Avg. Less 
weekly than 
benefit 26 
weeks 
$25 max. 


x x 
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+ Statute provides $15 a week. 


ranged in order of the maximum 
weekly payment for a family of four 
provided under state laws for work- 
men’s compensation, the bottom half 
of the list includes almost all the 
“right to work” states. 

At the very bottom, the last two 
states listed are South Dakota and 
Mississippi — both “right to work” 
states. Clustered. right above these 
lowest state provision are the amounts 
provided by Tennessee, Alabama and 
Georgia. Only Arizona and Nevada 
put up a good showing on the rank- 
ing by payments. 

Over half the “right to work” 
states are in the bottom third of 
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no employment certificates are re- 
quired for minors under the age of 18. 

What does this mean? It means 
that the “right to work” states gen- 
erally fail to meet or even approxi- 
mate the recommended child labor 
standards developed by the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials for State Child Labor 
Legislation. 

Only two of these states meet the 
maximum weekly hours standards. 
Only three meet the standards of 
night work for minors 16 and 17. 
Only four meet the standards of max- 
imum -daily hours or night work for 
minors under 16. Only five meet 
the standard on not employing min- 
ors in hazardous occupations and 
only seven meet minimum age stand- 
ards for factory employment or for 
employment certificates. 

Most state laws are inadequate in 
terms of these standards. But almost 
half of the states which have no 


“right to work” laws meet the mini- 
mum age for factory employment 


standards. Over half of them meet 
the hazardous occupation and em- 
ployment certificate standards. A 
majority of these non-“right to work” 
states meet at least three of the 
standards to prohibit oppressive child 
labor. 

But well over a majority of the 
“right to work” states meet none or 
only one or two of these standards. 
Only five—or less than a third—of 
the “right to work” states meet at 
least three of these child labor stand- 
ards, 


“Right to work” state legislation 
also fails to show concern for the 
problem of the unemployed worker. 
Unemployment insurance legislation 
is designed to meet one of the work- 


er’s most pressing problems at some 
periods of his life—how to maintain 
his family when he is out of a job. 
But weekly payments to meet this 
need in “right to work” states are 
usually down at the bottom of the 
list—both in the amount of money 
allotted and the duration of the pay- 
ments. 

Seventeen of the eighteen “right to 
work” states provide for unemploy- 
ment insurance payments of less than 
$30 a week. In eleven “right to 
work” states jobless pay is less than 
$25 per week. 

Not one of the “right to work” 
states provides for duration of max- 
imum benefits for longer than twenty- 
six weeks. Only four provide for a 
twenty-six-week duration. Fourteen 
of the eighteen “right to work” states 
provide maximum jobless pay for 
less than twenty-six weeks. 


States without “right to work” 
laws have better unemployment in- 
surance payment provisions. Almost 
one-third of the non-“right to work” 
jurisdictions provide for average 
weekly benefits of $30 or more per 
week. Twenty-four provide for $25 
or more a week. Only seven (or 
about one-fifth) provide for weekly 
unemployment insurance payments of 
less than $25. This is a far cry from 
almost three-fourths of “right to 
work” states. 

No one in the labor movement is 
proud of our inadequate workmen’s 
compensation system with its inade- 
quate and limited payments. But 
the “right to work” states’ laws are 
even worse than those of other states 
in terms of their unemployment com- 
pensation provisions. 

In terms of duration of benefits, 
the best “right to work” state pro- 
vision is eighth on the list of states, 


oy 
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their provisions for injyred workers. 


SUMMARY 


A checklist of labor standards leg- 
islation conclusively illustrates the 
failure of “right to work” states to 
live up to their proclaimed concern 
for the welfare of individual workers 
in the United States. 

Instead of standing at the top of 
the “good conduct” list of states— 
and state standards generally have 
always failed to reach desired levels 
—most “right to work” states have 
consistently poor records. Two-thirds 
of them have an almost perfect bat- 
ting average of bad laws in every 
field we have mentioned. 


HE table entitled “Legislative 

Checklist for States With ‘Right to 
Work’ Laws” illustrates this general 
pattern of bad labor standards legis- 
lation in these states. While it is 
true that Arizona and Nevada stand 
out as exceptions to prove the rule, it 
is clear that “right to work” states 
have provided their citizens with laws 
guaranteeing the “right” to low labor 
standards—to poor compensation for 
injured workmen, to disgraceful min- 


imum wage standards, to child labor, 
to insecurity whilé jobless. 

This record on labor standards 
legislations shows the double disad- 
vantage of “right to work” laws: 
Not only do the legislatures fail to 
provide protection for working peo- 
ple, but also the “right to work” law 
itself weakens unions and their power 
to bargain for better wages and 
working conditions. 


“Right to work” laws are designed 
to exploit workers, to make it pos- 
sible to keep workers at the lowest 
point on the economic scale, to pre- 
vent them from improving their way 
of life. “Right to work” laws provide 
for the “right” to poor working con- 
ditions, poverty and injustice. “Right 
to work” advocates’ arguments about 
benefits to workers are ridiculous, 
since the facts are the opposite: 


“Right to work” laws seek to 
weaken unions. States with “right 
to work” laws generally have poor 
labor standards legislation. Workers 
in these states, therefore, have two 
strikes against them in their efforts 
to improve their working conditions. 


American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 
815 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


GEORGE MEANY 
President 


WM. F. SCHNITZLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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LABOR LIFTS 
THE BAR 10 
OPPORTUNITY 


a ‘ 
By BORIS SHISHKIN a 
Director, Department of Civil Rights, AFL-CIO 
ae 


HEN the road to opportunity is 

open for most people but is 

barred for some, because of these 
people’s color or religion, the charac- 
teristic American reaction is to cry 
“Unfair!” 

Discrimination violates the sense 
of fairness deeply rooted in the 
American tradition. Americans by 
nature are not exclusive. They don’t 
like special privilege. Their kids 
don’t go for the teacher’s pet: They 
don’t care much for any artificially 
set up elite. Any caste system is to 
them detestable. To them a good 
thing is something from which every- 
body benefits, everybody gains. 

Believing in freedom, Americans 


alleys and dead ends only because 
the shape of their nose or the color 


23 
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opportunity to some has 
be as an injustice. 


has been much said to 
this injustice, to inveigh 
it and to denounce it. 

right a wrong takes deeds, 
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Under these conditions of job 
scarcity, discrimination becomes 


of opportunity, becomes a more diffi- 
cult, a more challenging task. 

The first responsibility to stamp 
out discrimination in hire, tenure and 
conditions of employment falls upon 
management. 

There are many industrial firms 
that have established a notable rec- 
ord of eliminating discrimination in 
their own establishments. Compa- 
nies like International Harvester and 
North American Aviation, to mention 
but two examples, have at least tried 
to make a sustained and determined 
effort to put into effect and keep 
alive an even-handed and fair em- 
ployment policy. Yet nationally 
management as a whole has failed to 
do its part in assuring equality of 
opportunity in employment. 

There is not one association of 
manufacturers, not one chamber of 
commerce, not one trade association 
in our land that has established ma- 
chinery to promote equal opportun- 
ity and maintain fair employment 
policies among its members. 

There are, to be sure, public agen- 
cies endeavoring to advance the ac- 
ceptance of fair employment in in- 
dustry. But their effectiveness is 
limited. In the federal government, 
the President’s Committee on Gov- 
ernment Contracts administers an 
executive order of the President 
which calls for non-discrimination 
on work performed under federal 
government contracts. But this pro- 
gram is limited by the fact that it 
applies only to business and indus- 
trial firms doing work on federal 
government contracts. 

The committee itself is merely a 
coordinating agency. It strives to 
get the contracting agencies of the 
government to insist on non-discrim- 
inating policy and to secure compli- 
ance with it. a 

On the state level,too efforts have 
been made to apply a fair employ- 
ment policy under the state laws. 
But here again the effect is a very 


: detest restraint. They feel that every- 
: body should be able to go places 
without hindrance. Yet on many 
roads in America traffic has not been 
: flowing freely for everybody. Some 
: Americans have found themselves 
: barred from the high road to oppor- 
tunity and shunted off into blind 
of their skin. 

Opportunity to earn a_ living, 
which means not only an opportunity 
ai to get a suitable job but also an op- 
portunity to get a better job, has not 
i 
the American 
industrial scene, we see the far-reach- 
ing effects of the current economic 
recession. In factories and shops 
: through the land there have been 
widespread layoffs. New jobs have 

been harder to get. 
1 keener, tougher. To overcome it, to 
establish and maintain true equality 


limited one. Only thirteen states and 
Alaska have mandatory fair employ- 
ment practices acts on their statute 
books. 

Where then is the major source of 
initiative and leadership in extend- 
ing non-discrimination to our entire 
industrial scene? 

The record shows that the one 
voluntary institution which has es- 
tablished comprehensive machinery 
to combat discrimination is organized 
labor. The AFL-CIO not only pro- 
claimed non-discrimination as one of 
its foremost policy objectives; it also 
set up procedures to put its policy 
into practice. 

The AFL-CIO has in operation a 
Civil Rights Committee which as- 
sists the Executive Council in shap- 
ing programs and procedures to deal 
with problems of discrimination 
within the ranks of labor itself as 
well as to eliminate all forms of dis- 
crimination in employment. 


The merged labor federation has 
alse set up a subcommittee of the 
Civil Rights Committee known as 
the Subcommittee on Compliance. 
This body reviews complaints of dis- 
crimination and attempts to resolve 
them. If necessary, unsolved cases 
are placed before the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO for appro- 
priate action in accordance with the 
AFL-CIO policy. 

The staff of the AFL-CIO Civil 
Rights Department, at its headquar- 
ters in Washington, is responsible for 
processing complaints and putting 
into effect the various phases of the 
non-discrimination program. 

In addition, the AFL-CIO has 
called upon its affiliates “to set up 
internal Civil Rights Committees and 
staff machinery for effective admin- 
istration of a meaningful civil rights 
program within their ranks, working 
in close cooperation with the Civil 
Rights Committee and the Civil 
Rights Department of the AFL-CIO.” 


ANY national and international 

unions have had such machin- 
ery of their own in operation oof 
some time. Additional unions are 
ing added to this list. For example, a 
recent addition is the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employes and Bartenders 
International Union. Pursuant to 
its 1957 convention action, this un- 
ion’s Executive Board acted last 
February to establish a Civil Rights 
Committee responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the union’s non-dis- 
crimination program. 

State and even local bodies of 
organized labor are likewise setting 
up non-discrimination machinery of 
their own in different parts of the 
country. A recent example is the 
action of the Kalamazoo Labor 
Council of Kalamazoo, Michigan, on 
March 10. 

What the central body of this rela- 
tively small but important industrial 
community did was to establish its 
own permanent standing committee 
on civil rights, having as its func- 
tions: 

“1. To suggest programs of action 


to the Labor Council which will aid. 


it in carrying out the civil rights 
programs of the national and state 
AFL-CIO. 

“2. To encourage Labor Council 
affiliates to establish civil rights com- 
mittees on the local union level and 
to encourage local unions in strength- 
ening present procedures which are 
designed to establish equality of op- 
portunity for all members, regardless 
of race, color, religion, national 
origin or ancestry.” 


iy a recession, when layoffs are 
widespread, discrimination takes 
on its toughest form and is the hard- 
est to combat. The workers who are 
regarded as “different” only because 
of the color of their skin know well 
the old formula which prevails in 
times like these: “the last hired and 
the first fired.” 
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day that there are large and rapidly 
growing areas in industry where this 
formula no longer applies. These 
are the portions of industry where 
our unions have insisted on includ- 
ing a non-discrimination clause in 
their collective bargaining contracts 
with management. 

Such a clause simply establishes the 
rule that in hiring, layoffs, promo- 
tions and all other terms and condi- 
tions of employment there is to be no 
discrimination because of the race, 
creed or color of workers covered 
by the union contract. 

This non-discrimination rule is 
now law in a major portion of Amer- 
ican industry—not law laid down by 
the government or the courts, but vol- 
untarily promulgated by labor and 
management on union initiative. 

The AFL-CIO Department of Civil 
Rights, with the help of cooperating 
agencies, has recently begun a series 
of spot checks to determine the ef- 
fectiveness of these non-discrimina- 
tion clauses in union-negotiated con- 
tracts. 

We know that in much of industry 
minority workers are still running the 
gamut of the old and, to them, omi- 
nous formula: “last hired and first 
fired.” 

Yet enough evidence is in to show 
that major portions of our industry, 
including much of our basic produc- 
tion, where union contracts with 
non-discrimination clauses are in 


It is good and important news to- 


effect, are islands where this formula 
no longer applies. 


Thus, as we look at the record, we 
find that the one institution which 
has done most to wipe out discrim- 
ination from America’s industrial 
scene has been the labor union. The 
one instrumentality which has proved 
the most effective in removing the 
bar to opportunity in employment 
has proved to be collective bargain- 
ing. 

The _ non-discrimination clause 
alone does not accomplish the re- 
sult we seek. Effective enforcement 
of the clause, vigilant administration 
of the grievance procedure and con- 
tract enforcement are a special re- 
sponsibility of our unions today. 


The time is now—when it will 
count most—for the labor movement 
to throw into its fight against dis- 
crimination the skill, the resources 
and the will to win of all its organiza- 
tions and of their members. 


This is one campaign we must 
win—not only to prove the worth of 
unionism as a voluntary institution 
and a mainstay of our industrial 
democracy, but also to assure the sur- 
vival and future growth of industrial 
democracy itself. 


Labor has already done more than 
any other group to lift the bar to 
employment opportunity in our land. 
It is up to us to keep open the high 
road to equal opportunity for every 
American. 


American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 


GEORGE MEANY 
President 
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By JOHN D. CONNORS 
AFL-CIO Director of Education 
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Overuearp on a college 
campus: “All our schools teach is 
readin’, ’ritin and ’rithmetic. They do 
not really educate.” Overheard down- 
town in the barber shop: “The schools 
spend all their time on fringes, in- 
stead of training people how to make 
a living. They should get back to 
the three R’s.” 

Criticism of the schools has become 
a national pastime—and some of the 
criticism is justified. 

Some of the criticisms come from 
eminent educators and others of com- 
petency. Others are from the self- 
appointed experts who may have been 
in the mind of the person who defined 
“expert” as “one who knows the an- 
swers but not the questions.” 

Are our schools letting students do 
what they choose, even if that is lim- 
ited to driver training, outdoor camp- 
ing and woodwork? Are the schools 
teaching too much literature, art and 
civics and not enough of the “practi- 
cal” subjects? Are the high schools 
a carnival of cheering, dancing, sport 
contests? 


It Depends on the System 


The answers to all the charges and 
counter-charges are not clear or uni- 
versal. Your answers depend on your 
city’s school system. 
not half as bad as some pretend nor 
half as good as your children deserve. 
Find out for yourself. 

There are some general observa- 
tions which might be made, particu- 
larly from the view of trade unionists. 
The first is that we favor the improve- 
ment of our public schools. This is 
because the movement knows why 
America needs public schools. 

Some will say: “But having public 
schools is no longer debatable!” But 
is that so? 

Some 100 years ago, when the 
trade unions and other liberal groups 
were fighting to establish the public 


It is probably — 


school system, opposition was overt 
and occasionally even violent. Under 
whatever banner the opponents gath- 
ered, most held one of two basic posi- 
tions. One group opposed the taxes 
which would be required to finance 
public schools; this group felt it 
would have to bear a great part of 
that tax burden. The other group 
opposed establishment of a public 
school system as a public function, 
arguing that this was a private matter 
and not a responsibility of society. 

Then, as now, the two opposition 
groups were allied. Today the de- 
bate is the same, although the seman- 
tics have changed. 


Public Education Accepted 


In 1958 no responsible group seri- 
ously and openly questions the re- 
sponsibility of the political structure 
to include an opportunity for free, 
universal education through at least 
the eleventh or twelfth grade. This 
does not mean that every segment of 
society is convinced that this oppor- 
tunity is a social right. It does mean 
that there is such wide public accept- 
ance of the idea that public opposition 
to it would be laughed from the forum 
of responsible public discussion. Ac- 
cordingly, those who object to this 
opportunity for education have 
changed their tactics. 


TS strategy now is to flank the 
citadel in which this social right 
resides. This attack by indirection 
takes Various forms, but it hinges 
everywhere on the tactic of presenting 
the public with dilemmas or apparent 
dilemmas. 

An example in the West might be 
to cry out that tax money for schools 
is not available because so much tax- 
able land is owned by the federal 
government, and at the same time to 
cry out against federal aid as identi- 
cal with federal control. 
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professional classroom teachers, in- 
dependent of the supervisors and 
administrators, can the teacher pro- 
gress economically. Within the AFL- 
CIO we have such an organization, 
the American Federation of Teach- 
ers. 


Federal Responsibility 


As in school construction, we be- 
lieve that here, too, is an area of fed- 
eral responsibility. The problem is a 
national one. It is the United States 
as a whole that suffers when, as now, 
91,200 full-time teachers are in our 
schools on an “emergency” basis, the 
holders of substandard certificates. 
Some 69,800 of these are elementary 
teachers and 21,400 are high school 
teachers. 

Why the problem? Basically the 
problem is economic. The average 
teacher does not make enough to sus- 
tain himself and his family adequately 
—and the figures prove this assertion. 

In 1955 the Heller Committee of 
the University of California estab- 
lished a “family living standard,” by 
no means luxurious, which—adjusted 
to 1957 prices—would require an 
annual income of $5776. 

To put it differently, how much 
should teachers receive? Should they 
receive less than $100 per week on an 
annual basis, say merely $5000 per 
year? Only two states have an aver- 
age teacher’s income that high. The 
average income of U.S. teachers in 
1957 was only $4300. 

Will this problem solve itself 
through use of the present local-state 
process without federal aid? How 
many new teachers can we expect to 
attract with a median beginning sal- 
ary of only $3600? 


FF MANY years the national gov- 
ernment has been assisting college 
students on a wide scale, with scholar- 
ships and otherwise. The greatest 
effort, of course, and one which made 


an immeasurable contribution to 
American culture and strength, was 
the GI Bill of Rights educational pro- 
gram following World War II. 

It is on this experience, based on 
federal grants to qualified candidates, 
to study whatever courses they choose 
at whatever approved institution they 
pick, that current proposals command 
support. 

The AFL-CIO has urged Congress 
to enact a program of federal scholar- 
ships for competent high school grad- 
uates, with each grantee attending 
the accredited college or university of 
his or her choice. We oppose sug- 
gestions that a candidate must pass 
either a “need” test or a “means” 
test, just as we oppose any such pro- 
vision in social security, the work- 
men’s compensation program or fire 
protection. 

Our position is that the right to 
a thirteenth through a sixteenth year 
of schooling—for those able to benefit 
by it—should be a broad social right 
which this richest country in history 
can provide. 


Crippling Amendments 

A truly crippling amendment, to 
the AFL-CIO, would be one restrict- 
ing the scholarship program to those 
studying in fields of current interest 
to the government. Whatever any 
given national Administration may 
feel has priority, we do not believe 
that society’s long-term interest dic- 
tates such a restriction. 

Therefore, we oppose restricting of 
grants to those who are working in 
science, languages or mathematics. 
We urge that moral values, the arts, 
the humanities, the learned profes- 
sions, teaching all deserve as much 
consideration. 

The AFL-CIO believes that the pro- 
posed federal scholarship program is 
the next great advance possible for 
our nation and our youth. 

An important recent development 
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prohibit any attempt at federal con- 
trol of education—probably because 
no responsible group would tolerate 
a national uniformity in, or control 
of, education. This dark “threat” 
then disappears in the cold light of 
American history and statutory pro- 
scription. 


_~ real opposition to federal fi- 
nancial aid to education is be- 
cause of the taxation question. The 
federal tax system is based essentially 
on graduated corporate and personal 
income levies—progressive, workable 
and equitable. The states’ tax systems 
are based essentially on regressive 
levies, such as sales taxes which deny 
the principle of ability to pay and 
which tax a higher percentage of the 
poor and middle-income group’s in- 
come than that of the wealthy. 


Real Reason for Opposition 


Here is the real reason for opposi- 
tion to federal aid to education. This 
is why we have such a din raised by 
the apostles of federal impotency. 

If they cannot avoid all taxes in 
support of schools by depriving the 
children of an education, at least they 
can be sure that you—not they—pay 
the lion’s share. 

Given all of the problems, however, 
the trade union movement has clear 
ideas on public schools. What, posi- 
tively, does organized labor expect 
government, through our school sys- 
tem, to accomplish? 

Chief among trade union interests 
are those set out at the most recent 
AFL-CIO convention. These include 
the provision of enough good school 
rooms, raising teachers’ salaries to a 
fair figure, providing college scholar- 
ships for competent young people and 
giving proper emphasis to the needs 
of vocational and apprenticeship 
training. 

Our national classroom picture is 
deplorable. The minimum, conserva- 


tive estimates of the U.S. Office of 
Education alone tell a grim tale. Next 
September the nation will need 44,000 
new classrooms just to accommodate 
the higher enrollments. Additionally, 
from 14,000 to 20,000 new classrooms 
will be needed just to replace those 
which have become obsolete, out- 
moded or downright dangerous. 
These figures are not part of the 
general existing shortage. Back in 
September of 1957 we had a national 
classroom shortage of 140,400 units. 
This, then, is the dimension of the 
problem. In human terms it means 
hundreds of teachers in thousands of 
makeshift facilities trying to teach 
millions of children, some of whom 
are going to school on a shift basis. 
Whatever else one can say about 
this critical shortage, one thing is 
certain. Action on this problem can- 
not, as the Administration has sug- 
gested, be deferred. Some have sug- 
gested that a broad program of fed- 
eral aid for school construction 
would help to employ some of the 
millions of workers involuntarily idle 
during the current recession. This 
is eminently true and important. 
However, depression, recession or 
prosperity, the need of our children 
for good, safe classrooms remains. 


Teachers’ Pay Too Low 

One must hope that we do not 
measure the worth of our children 
by the salaries we pay the ones mold- 
ing their minds. 

In discussions of this question ir- 
relevancies play a big part. Often 
one hears that “teachers make less 
than the garbage collectors.” Does 
it really make any difference, other 
than for possible comparison of 
values? The point is not that this 
or that worker may receive a good 
wage but that the teacher does not. 

Primarily the teacher’s problem is 
a lack of organization. Only through 
joining a bonafide trade union of 
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In the East the trappings might be 
to view high tax rates as discouraging 
industrial redevelopment—so discour- 
ing local and state tax support for 
schools—and, by an illogical appeal 
to regional interest, simultaneously to 
oppose federal aid programs as an 
Eastern subsidy of the South. 

In the South the approach could be 
to use the inflammatory desegregation 
issue as a subterfuge to close the pub- 
lic schools, even at the risk of en- 
couraging anarchy. (“We want pub- 
lic schools, but only if segregated. 
Since they cannot be segregated for 
much longer, we must close them.”’) 
This might be termed the crocodile 
tear drowning of public schools. 

In the Middle West the tactic is to 
suggest state aid in place of federal, 
local aid in lieu of state and, finally, 
opposition to loans, taxes, bondings 
and other local efforts to solve the 
problem. 


Mocking Criticisms 

Given the critical teacher, class- 
room and scholarship shortages that 
exist, the salt of sarcasm is then 
poured into the near-lethal wound 
with mocking reference to the juve- 
nile delinquent and the country club 
atmosphere of some of the secondary 
schools. 

What of the defenders of the public 
schools? As someone once stated, 
“Lord, save us from our friends.” 
This has partially been the case in the 
current controversy. 

Some advocates of public education 
have simply denied major allegations, 
in the face of the facts. They would 
say, for example, that all criticism of 
the schools is in bad faith, that suc- 
cessful “life adjustment” can substi- 
tute for knowledge, that self-expres- 
sion by the individual student is as 
valuable as a disciplined mind. They 
would also say that teachers need not 
make “value judgments” but can let 
each child decide truth, that a thir- 


teen-year-old may know enough to 
determine his own course of study, 
that “teachers” may lead discussions 
of callow youth on world problems 
or ethical values but must not teach 
as if they know more than the stu- 
dents. 

The fallacy here, again, is in the 
apparent dilemmas. Here is just one 
example: Freedom of inquiry, far 
from being incompatible with mental 
and social discipline, is in fact condi- 
tioned on discipline. Otherwise it is 
not free inquiry but license to grope 
in the dark. 


‘Fog of Gobbledygook’ 

The point, it seems, is that this is 
a complex problem of many facets, 
covered over by a fog of gobbledy- 
gook which would make even govern- 
ment bureaucrats fidget in incompre- 
hension. Truly ours is the age of the 
word man, the persuader, the ad man, 
the propagandist. And at the top of 
this mountain of words stands Edu- 
cation, half hidden by the haze of 
platitudes and half-truisms. 

Aside from the problems of educa- 
tion as an art there is the ever-present 
financial problem. 

It seems to most of us in the labor 
movement that one glaring need is 
for expanded federal aid in the field 
of education. Federal aid to educa- 
tion is not as old as the hills but it is 
about as old as the republic. For 
the past century, beginning with help 
to the states to establish land-grant 
colleges, it has played an increasingly 
important role. 

We now propose that there be a 
recognition of the full federal respon- 
sibility for this national problem. In 
this, however, we are met by a great 
hue and cry. 

It is suggested that federal aid 
means federal control, the long experi- 
ence to the contrary being conven- 
iently ignored. Actually all major 
proposals for federal aid specifically 
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in education has been the advent of 
junior colleges at the city level. As 
a companion to these we should devel- 
op technical institutes at the same 
level. These could serve as “gradu- 
ate schools” for our apprentices. 
Their purpose would be to complete 
the trinity of opportunities for the 
highly skilled workmen demanded by 
this complex technology which pro- 
vides our high standard of living, 


Technical Schools Needed 


We start with vocational education 
classes in the high school for those 
who will interrupt their academic pur- 
suits on graduation. From there we 
offer apprenticeship programs in vari- 
ous forms through the joint appren- 
ticeship committees. Now we need 
a further step—the technical institute. 

Today’s increasingly complex tech- 
nology requires more training and 
retraining than ever before. The 


worker in electronics, for example, is 


today a highly skilled craftsman. 


Those who will construct and those 
who will operate industrial units pow- 
ered by atomic energy require train- 
ing in depth in mariy subject areas. 
Production, maintenance and opera- 
tion control of automated equipment 
cannot be accomplished without a 
rigorous and prolonged training. 

It is for these reasons that we urge 
more attention, by all levels of edu- 
cation and all levels of government, to 
the problems of vocational education 


and apprenticeship training. For 
these reasons prompt studies of tech- 
nical institutes should be commenced. 

At this stage the reader may sigh 
and say: “It’s too big a job.” Cer- 
tainly it is a big one. But then the 
job of preserving freedom and democ- 
racy and of advancing them every- 
where is a big job. 

We have a running start in this job 
in the present schools. Given their 
many inadequacies, our private, pa- 
rochial and public schools are bas- 
ically doing the job. It was they 
which educated those who today lead 
the America which, in turn, leads 
the world. 


Public School Essential 


An essential element in our school 
system is the public school. It is 
this school that provides for each 
and every American child the oppor- 
tunity for free education. Without 
this opportunity—the chance for 
every future voter to learn—we could 
not survive as a democracy. Im- 
proving these schools and these oppor- 
tunities on into college is, indeed, a 
big job. 

The AFL-CIO convention actions 
show that America’s free trade unions 
believe the job can be done. They 
show that American workers are 
willing to pay their share and to do 
their share and more. We in the 
AFL-CIO are confident that most 


Americans are of like mind. 


American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


815 16th St., N. W. 


GEORGE MEANY 
President 


Washington 6, D. C. 
WM. F. SCHNITZLER 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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“Inhuman as it may sound 
our record of safety de- 
velopment is clear: Amer- 
ica has made _ progress 
through tragedy.” 


George Meany 
President, AFL-CIO 
President’s Conference on 


Occupational Safety, 
March 27, 1958 
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Progress Through Tragedy o1 


By way of a start, let’s ask ourselves frankly when does America get suf- 
ficiently aroused to make pronounced strides toward the goals of occupational 
safety ? 


Is it aroused by a skillfully designed safety program in some one industry 
or even in several industries? 


Is it aroused by a well-conceived local, state or national advertising program 
which clearly depicts the unnecessary loss of life and forcefully states how tragedy 
could so easily be avoided? 


Or is America aroused only by some horrifying, death-dealing catastrophe? 


Think back to the Triangle Shirt Waist Company tragedy on March 11, 1911, 
when scores of young women burned to death in a factory where there was 
neither sufficient space between rows of sewing machines nor enough doors to let 
them escape with their lives from that fire. 


Beside it, place another factory fire which occurred on March 19, 1958—— 
almost 47 years later to the day just several blocks away from the original 
tragedy. Then recall that the present mayor of New York said that while no fire 
regulations now on the books were violated he would call upon the New York City 
Council to enact appropriate ordinances which struck him immediately as he 
toured the ruined loft building. He promptly enumerated four specific ordinances 
which “struck him immediately as he toured the ruined loft building.” 


Think back to the series of coal mining tragedies which occurred with sick- 
ening regularity in different states. 


Think back to the living dead who were the men and women employed to 
print radium numerals on watch faces while their own faces showed the rav- 
ages of “phossy jaw.” 


As you recall these and many other equally shocking catastrophes also bring 
to mind the observation made by some people that these tragedies were probably 
blessings in disguise because these martyred workers achieved in death what they 
could not obtain while they lived: progress toward safe working conditions for 
themselves and the generations of workers who have followed them. 


Must America continue to make progress through tragedy? 


The President’s Conference on Occupational Safety 
Address by AFL-CIO President George Meany 
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mion-Management Cooperation? 


In companies which have unions, joint union-management safety committees 
are found in 52 percent of the larger companies and 63 percent of the smaller 
ones. Many larger companies have such joint safety committees in addition to 
management safety committees; in smaller companies the joint union manage- 
ment safety tends to be a substitute for the management safety committee. 


Most personnel executives answer “yes” to the question: “Is it advisable to 
have union representatives on the Safety Committee?” (Source: Bureau of 
National Affairs Survey No. 29, Company Safety Programs). 


AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William F. Schnitzler says: 


Labor organizations recognize that, in a large part, plant safety is a technical 
problem. We recognize that management has the prime responsibility for making 
the work shop safe. We recognize, too, that the labor union, which is the workers’ 


representative, and which the worker respects, can play an important role in 
building plant safety. 


But it can’t play an effective role unless safety is a cooperative matter in 
which technicians and union and management work together with an under- 
standing of each other’s problems, with appreciation of each other’s sincerity and 
with the common purpose of making the job safe. (Source: Address to Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Occupational Safety.) 


Pres. J. D. Zellerbach of Crown-Zellerbach Corp. says: 


Taking accident prevention from the management viewpoint, we can start 
with the fundamental assumption that management is most emphatically respon- 
sible for industrial safety in the United States. . .. But whereas certain obvious 
jurisdictional lines can be drawn between management and labor in many areas 
of industrial activity, no line can be drawn where safety is concerned. 


Safety represents a unique form of responsibility in that accident prevention 
cuts across every industrial organization and involves everybody—without 
exception. (Source: Address to President’s Conference on Occupational Safety.) 


Vice-Pres. Richard F. Walsh, chairman, 
AFL-CIO Committee on Safety and Occupational Health, says: 


Good labor relations includes joint labor-management safety committees. 
Where management regards seriously its legal and moral responsibility to provide 
a safe working place, joint committees on safety prevail. Where trade unionists 
recognize fully the meaning of safety, labor-management safety committees pro- 
vide the essential avenue of cooperation. Labor-management cooperation is the 
key to industrial safety. 
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6. 


Progress Through Positive Action 


AFL-CIO Resolution on Safety and Industrial Health Adopted by 
The Second Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO in December 1957: 

The AFL-CIO program for needed legislation and other activities must be 
intensified in all fields of safety and industrial health. The Executive Council is 
authorized and directed to: 


» Press for enactment of legislation both in the United States and Canada to create 


a Federal Accident Prevention Bureau to establish, through tripartite boards, 
national safety standards. Such standards must be enforced by requiring State ” 
or Provincial Labor Departments to meet adequate federal standards for the 
receipt of federal funds. 


» Call upon the states and provinces to assume their responsibility for safety and to 


pass legislation based on the principles of flexible codes that keep pace with tech- 
nological changes and recognize realistically differences in hazards from plant to 
plant and industry to industry to promote, establish and maintain safe working 
places and safety programs in industry. 


» Cooperate in all efforts to control off-job hazards by working for needed legis- 


lation and by participating in national and community programs, especially in | 
the field of traffic safety where the toll of deaths and injuries has become a 
national disgrace in both the United States and Canada. 

Continue to insist that federal control be maintained over the unique hazards 
created by atomic energy to assure rigid enforcement of health and safety regu- 
lations necessary for the protection of workers and the general public. 


- Demand that adequate financing be provided by federal, state or provincial and 


local government for trained personnel, research, inspection and enforcement 
activities to protect our people adequately against the hazards of accident and 
disease, including expanded research and development of adequate laws in the 
field of occupational diseases. 

Urge affiliated international and national unions to insist through collective bar- 
gaining that contracts contain clauses establishing the employers’ responsibility 
to provide a safe work place and safe and healthful working conditions, that in 
every plant a union safety committee be established; and that future contracts 
contain basic safety clauses providing for the use of American Standards Associ- 
ation safety standards as minimum acceptable safety conditions. 

That we recommend to our affiliates that they urge every local union to establish 
a safety committee and affiliate with the Labor Division of the National Safety 
Council, thereby assuming a proper position of responsibility and leadership for 
the protection of all people in the community. 


Published by 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations 


815 16th St.N.W. ,, Pe Washington 6, D.C. 


GEORGE MEANY WM. F. SCHNITZLER 
President Publication No. 74 Secretary-T reasurer 
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In a democratic labor movement, the shop stew- 
ard or committeeman is a key man in the union. Democ- 
racy in the shop begins with a good steward to represent 
members with management. Democracy in the local 
union begins with an alert membership and the steward 
plays a key role in informing the members. 


In AFL-CIO unions, stewards are the first-line lead- 
ership. This is often a difficult job, requiring many 
skills. This Stewards Manual is written to help them 
carry out their responsibilities. As an AFL-CIO steward, 
you will find many helpful suggestions in it. Read it 
carefully. 


There are tens of thousands of shop stewards in AFL- 
CIO unions throughout the country. Their devotion in 


the day-to-day task of serving the interests of the mem- 
bers strengthens democracy not only in the shop but 
throughout the nation and the world. 


, Ue. 


PRESIDENT, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
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To Stewards and Committeemen: 


Good stewards learn something new about the steward’s job 
every day. 

They learn primarily by handling grievances, by studying 
the contract, by getting accurate facts from the members and 
by taking part in many union activities. 

There is a lot of good advice in the AFL-CIO Stewards Man- 
ual. Take it in small doses. 

It is going to take a while to learn all the things the manual 
says you ought to know. You won’t find all the answers right 
away. By studying the manual and using common sense in 
applying it to your union situation, you can do your job better. 

It is a good idea to read this manual once—then re-read it 
several months later. You will find new ideas in the manual 
which you hadn’t noticed the first time. 

Remember, if you do your steward’s job well, you are doing 
the most important single thing to strengthen the American 
labor movement! 
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THE SHOP STEWARD IN THE AFL-CIO 


You're not just John Jones, union member, anymore. You're John 
Jones, shop steward. Maybe they call you “committeeman” or “rep- 
resentative” or “grievance chairman.” Whatever the title, you’ve been 
selected to be the leader of the union in your department and to see 
that the members get fair treatment on the job. That’s an honor. 

It’s also a responsibility. The members are depending on you to 
settle grievances for them and to help with their problems. The 
union relies on you to enforce the contract and keep the members 
informed about union activities. 

So perhaps you’re wondering just what you've let yourself in for. 
Are you supposed to be a genius like Einstein or a magician like 
Houdini? Of course not. You will earn the respect of both mem- 
bers and management if you are willing to work at the job and to 
learn as you go along. 

You have a right to their respect. For, as a steward in an AFL- 
CIO union, you are helping to win a free, happy, secure life for 
everyone. 


iG) SHOP STEWARD 
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The AFL-CIO Is Behind You 


The AFL-CIO is millions of members democratically working 
together. You have behind you the power of your local union, your 
international union, and the AFL-CIO. The structure of the AFL- 
CIO is set up so that workers in different unions can cooperate and 
stand united. (See structure chart on page 9.) 


Your local union belongs to a national or international union which 
includes the organized workers in your industry or craft. Many of 
these unions are called “internationals” because they often have local 
unions in Canada as well as the United States. 

Through the international union the power of thousands of other 
workers is behind you when your local bargains for a new contract. 
In most unions, the international staff aids in negotiations, strikes 
and grievance problems. They offer experienced guidance to help 
the local run smoothly and carry out union policies. 

There are 139 national and international unions in the AFL-CIO. 
Delegates from these organizations together with those from central 
bodies and directly affiliated locals meet in convention every two 
years to elect democratically the officers of AFL-CIO and set its 
policies. And they work together through the AFL-CIO to lick the 
common problems that affect all AFL-CIO members. Does a new 
group of workers need help in organizing? Is Congress balking on a 
law that would aid union members and the country generally? Does 
the government refuse to take action on the cost of living or unem- 
ployment? AFL-CIO can act with the authority of its millions of 
members on issues and problems such as these. 

The AFL-CIO also has local central bodies. The unions in a town 
or county can accomplish more if they have a united program on 
community problems and political education. They can also help 
each other out on tough strikes or organizing drives. That’s the pur- 
pose of your city or county central labor body. 

The same goes for the state. Each state has a central labor body 
financed and run by the local unions in that state. This body leads 
the fight in the state legislature for better labor laws. 
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You’re Also Part of a Rich History 


The AFL-CIO was established on December 5, 1955, when the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations merged into a single trade union center. This merger 
ended a 20-year split in the ranks of the American labor movement, 
uniting the AFL, which was founded in 1881, and the CIO, founded 
in 1938. 

But behind all this is a rich history. You are part of a labor move- 
ment which can be proud of its record in advancing the democratic 
rights of American workers and the general welfare of the people of 
the country. (See Famous Dates in Labor History, pages 60-62.) 

The early history of unionism in this country shows a constant 
struggle on the part of workers to exercise their right to organize. 
At first they faced conspiracy trials, then injunctions, use of federal 
troops as strikebreakers, and many other barriers. Employers had 
the whip hand. They could lay off, fire, cut wages, speed up machines 
just as they wished. There was no grievance procedure—and there 
were no stewards, either. The worker who complained about his job 
might not have it much longer. 


Workers in those days had to face police, scabs, and company 
spies to build the unions we have today. Workers still face this kind 
of opposition from some employers. You are a steward because many 
workers were willing to risk their jobs and their families’ welfare to 
gain the right to speak their mind about their jobs and building their 
unions. 

As union members in a democratic labor movement, you elect the 
officers and delegates that govern these union organizations. You 
are the AFL-CIO, and the AFL-CIO stands united behind you on 
the job, in the town, the state, and the country. 

When delegates assembled in Atlantic City, New Jersey, in Decem- 
ber, 1957, for the second annual convention of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, they took 
historic action in meeting the issue of corruption in the labor move- 
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ment. After a careful examination of the evidence from the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee and the AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
the delegates expelled the following unions for corrupt practices: 
the Teamsters Union, the Laundry Workers Union and the Bakery 
Union. 

After the convention expulsions, new unions affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO were chartered for the Bakery Workers and the Laundry 
Workers. 

The Constitution of the merged organization provided for an 
Ethical Practices Committee. This Committee has set up Ethical 
Practices Codes which have become the standards of the AFL-CIO 
and its affiliates. 


The Steward Is the Key to a Strong Union 


No matter how strong the AFL-CIO, or how powerful your inter- 
national union, they depend on the shop steward to carry the ball for 
the union where it counts most—on the job, among the members. 

It’s easy to see why. The steward is on the spot every day to see 
that the employer lives up to the contract. The union officers can’t do 
this job. The staff at the union office can’t do it. You are there and 
they have to depend on you. 

A good steward means a good union to the workers he represents. 
Most workers judge the union by their steward. They don’t go to 

_ Many union meetings; they seldom see the union officers. When 
they think of the union, they think of the steward and the kind of 
job he does. 

When a steward is fair and helpful and settles their grievances 
promptly, the workers feel that the union is working for them. If he 
is enthusiastic about union ideas and programs, the members will 
take an interest. When the steward does a good job of enforcing the 
contract they respect his judgment on other union matters. 

You can make the union alive and powerful among the members 
you represent. The steward holds the key to a strong local union. 
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THE STEWARD'S JOB 


There are two parts to a steward’s job. First, you’ve got to protect 
the workers’ rights in the shop. This means settling grievances and 
watching for violations of the contract and labor laws. 

Second, it’s up to you to strengthen the union and build support 
for its program among the workers you represent. You are the 
union’s leader in the department. You must tell the workers about 
union activities. You must build loyalty to union goals. 

These two jobs aren’t really separate. When you settle grievances 
justly, you strengthen the union. And if you and the union don’t 
have support from the workers to begin with, it will be hard to get 
fair grievance settlements from the foreman—or a better contract 
from top management. 
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HOW TO BUILD THE UNION 


Did you ever think of yourself as one of those leaders of public 
opinion that the newspapers are always talking about? Well, you are. 
The members expect you to have more information about the union 
than they do, and they respect your judgment. They will listen to 
your opinions on union affairs and departmental problems. They may 
not always agree, but much of what you say will sink in. 

A steward has the opportunity to build support for the union be- 
cause he can talk to the members every day—at lunch, during a 
smoke, often on the job. The union counts on you to carry the word 
about union activities to the members and to encourage them to take 
part. 

Of course, you can’t tell the members anything you don’t know 
yourself. A steward should attend union meetings regularly. Make 
it a point to read the union publications issued by your international 


union. Your union and the AFL-CIO put out pamphlets that will 
help you. When you know what’s going on in the union, spread the 
word around and educate your members. 
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Build a Team in Your Department 


On department problems a steward has to have the backing of the 
workers he represents. When you are fighting a tough grievance the 
whole-hearted support of all the workers will often convince the 
company to see it your way. If a worker is afraid to fight his 
grievance through, moral support from his fellow workers will give 
him courage. Let your members know what’s going on in the de- 
partment and get them to stick together. 

Remember, you are a democratic leader, not a dictator. You'll 
soon find yourself without any support if you try to tell the members 
what to do. Tell them what you think, and always explain why. 
You’ve got to have a mind of your own, but you’ve got to be ready to 
change it too. 

A good way to keep your members united is to hold department 
meetings where you let them know what’s cooking. Encourage them 
to express their opinions. Whenever a situation in the department 
affects a number of workers be sure to get them together and consult 


them. Otherwise you may find yourself out on a limb without any 
support. 


DIFFERENT PEOPLE REACT DIFFERENTLY 
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Organize the Workers 


Every time a new man comes to work in the department you are 
seeing a potential union member. Maybe he’ll be an enthusiastic 
member; maybe he’ll be a griper. You can get him off to a good start 
if you show a friendly interest as soon as he comes into the depart- 
ment. Introduce yourself and offer to help with any problems he has. 
Tell him about the union. He’ll appreciate your welcome. 


Unless your union has a union shop contract, it’s up to the steward 
to get a new worker to join the union. One of the most convincing 
arguments you can use is to explain the benefits the union has 
brought to the workers since your shop was organized—wages, vaca- 
tions, pensions, seniority protection. Don’t get tough. Convince him 
he'll be better off by joining the union, then sign him up. 


Where there’s a union shop clause, the worker joins the union 
automatically after a certain number of days. Just joining doesn’t 
necessarily make him a loyal member, however. If you want him to 
back up the union, you’d better sell him on the union too. 


There has been so much propaganda against the union shop that 
some workers don’t understand the reasons for it. The union’s 
thinking on this question is simple. Everybody benefits from the 
union. They all get the raises negotiated by the union; they all have 
the protection of the contract and the right to use the grievance pro- 
cedure. Therefore it’s only fair for everyone to belong to the union 
and help pay for it. But it is important to persuade a new worker to 
see for himself that it pays to be a member and that the union is a 
democratic organization to which he can be proud to belong. 


Get Your Members to Meetings 


Of course, members ought to support the union by attending union 
meetings and finding out the union’s problems. The membership. 
meeting is the place where the member has his say on union business. 
It’s easier to sit home and watch TV, though, so the steward has to 
encourage the members to go to meetings. 
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You can remind them beforehand and tell them what’s coming up. 
If they don’t come, try talking about the meeting during lunch the 
next day, so that they’ll know they missed something. You are never 
going to get all the members in your department to all the meetings, 
but a steward’s job is easier when there is a group of active members 
who know the score and help him out. And, of course, you should 
attend every meeting yourself! 


Help Your Members 


You can help your members—and strengthen the union at the 
same time—if you let them know what services and opportunities the 
union offers ther outside the plant. 

Perhaps your local has a credit union. Or a blood bank. Do you 
run picnics? Christmas parties for the kids? Make sure your mem- 
bers know about these activities. 

Often workers need help on problems that come up outside the 
plant. A member’s claim for unemployment compensation nay have 
been denied. Perhaps a woman can’t find a day nursery that has a 
place for her child. These out-of-plant problems are just as important 
to the worker as a grievance. Often they turn to the steward for help. 
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The AFL-CIO Community Services program trains union members 
to understand laws affecting workers and to know what community 


agencies do to help people with home and family problems. These 
people, called “union counsellors,” know where to send members 
for advice. If you have union counsellors in your shop or plant, use 
them. Or better still, become one yourself. 


Support COPE 


In your work as a steward you’re going to hear a good deal about 
COPE. These initials stand for Committee on Political Education, 
the arm of the AFL-CIO which works to elect good candidates to 
office in local and national government. 

Political education is the union’s answer to a lot of the worries that 
bother workers. Why can’t I get a house at a decent price? Why is 
unemployment compensation so low? Why don’t they build more 
schools, more hospitals? Problems like these worry everyone who 
wants a happy, healthy life for himself and his family. 

We've learned that the government, not the boss, has the final word 
on these problems. The people we put in office on Election Day— 
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in the city, the state, and in Washington—make important decisions 
about the way we live. 

The kind of government we have makes a difference in the strength 
of the union too. It’s harder to get good contracts when there is a 
federal law like the Taft-Hartley Act or state “right-to-work” laws. 

That’s why we have AFL-CIO Committees on Political Education. 
There are local, state and national COPE’s, all working in the same 
way. That’s why we have drives to collect a dollar for COPE from 
each member. These dollars are used to help elect good people to 
public office. 

COPE tries to get members and their families registered so they 
can vote. It endorses candidates whose records show that they will 
work for the good of all the people. Each district of COPE, made up 
of the unions in the area, makes the endorsement of candidates. Then, 
on Election Day, union members go out and get people to the polls 
to vote. 

There’s nothing very unusual about this, although the newspapers 
would like you to think so. Hundreds of other organizations do the 
same thing. It’s a sign of healthy democracy when citizens are willing 
to work for good government. No one can tell you how to vote, and 


AFL-CIO doesn’t want to, but everyone has the right to talk up the 
candidate he thinks best. 
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To reach the members COPE needs the support of every steward. 
Encourage your members to register and vote. Keep up-to-date on 
political issues by reading the union newspaper, then discuss them 
with the workers. When the union asks you to collect COPE dollars, 
that’s part of your job too. Political education protects the union 
and helps the members—so give COPE a boost. 
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HOW TO SETTLE GRIEVANCES 


The steward’s most important job is to settle grievances. If you 
are a new steward this may look like a tough job to you. Actually it 
doesn’t take the mind of a legal wizard—a little common sense and 
the courage to stand up for what’s right will do the trick. 


No steward ever knew all the answers when he first took the job. 
An effective steward has learned the score by educating himself. 
Union meetings, union literature and day-to-day experience teach a 
steward how to do the job. 


There are going to be grievances you don’t know how to tackle. 
When this happens, don’t be ashamed to ask for advice. Get the 
facts, then see the chief steward or some other official of the union. 
When they have told you how to handle the grievance, go back and 
take it up with the foreman yourself. If you don’t settle your own 
grievances you'll lose the respect of the workers and the foreman. 


Know Your Contract, Your Department, 
Your People 


STUDY YOUR CONTRACT. A steward who doesn’t know 
his contract is like a navigator without a compass. The contract says 
what the company can—and can’t—do. Most grievances are contract 
violations, and if you don’t know the contract you won’t recognize a 
violation when you see it. 


Read the contract over slowly. It may seem a maze of legal lan- 
guage, but every sentence in it was put there as a result of countless 
hours of negotiating conferences between representatives of the 
company and the union to cover some problem that might arise in 
the plant. So notice what each section covers—promotions, holidays, 
hours. It’s not necessary to memorize the contract, but you must 
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know where to look for the provisions that apply to any particular 
type of grievance. 

When you have studied the contract, talk to your union officers 
or other stewards about it. A contract is like an iceberg—there’s a 
lot below the surface. Few contracts state exactly what is to be done 
about every grievance. Often the just settlement of a grievance de- 
pends on the way you interpret a clause—and whether you and the 
union can get the company to agree with your interpretation. 

You'll understand the contract better if you know about actual 
grievance settlements in other departments. Sometimes the union 
and the employer have agreed on interpretations that aren’t written 
into the contract. To give stewards up-to-date knowledge of the 
contract, many local unions now hold regular monthly stewards’ 
meetings. You can learn a lot by attending these meetings and stew- 
ards’ classes and bringing up things you don’t understand. 


If you study the contract carefully and take every opportunity to 
learn from experienced grievancemen, you will soon learn how to 
make the contract mean the most protection for the workers you 
represent. 
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LOOK OVER YOUR DEPARTMENT. You should know the 
jobs in the department, the machines, and the rates of pay on them. 
If there is an incentive system or piecework, find out the rates, the 
earnings and the production expected. Be sure you have a copy of 
the seniority list. With this information you can go into action on 
a grievance just that much faster. 


You can pick up some of this information just by keeping your 
eyes open as you walk around the department. The employer should 
provide you with copies of rate lists and seniority lists. Often the 
union office has useful information on rates, earnings, and job classi- 
fications. 


When you get lists of earnings or seniority, don’t file them in your 
coat pocket. Be businesslike. Put them in a folder or notebook. 
Written grievance settlements with the foreman should be kept there 
too. Keep the file handy in the shop, and pass it on to the steward 
who follows you. 
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KNOW YOUR PEOPLE. Any experienced steward can tell you 
that you have to know the people you represent. People aren’t all 
alike. Different people have to be handled differently. 


Some people will give you the full story of a grievance; others 


won’t. Some workers have a good, steady work record that you can 
use as an argument when talking to the foreman; others don’t. Some 
workers have home problems that affect their work. If you get to 
know the people you represent, you can take these differences into 
account. 


Remember that every union member has the same rights in the 
union and under the contract. The steward should treat everyone 
fairly, whether man or woman, no matter what their color, creed or 


nationality. 
What Is a Grievance? 


Many workers have so much faith in their steward that they bring 
him all their problems. Every request for help should be handled 
sympathetically. But you must learn to tell the difference between a 
legitimate grievance that you can take up with the foreman and a 
complaint that the company is not responsible for. 
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You can usually decide whether a complaint is a genuine grievance 
by asking yourself two questions: 


1. Did the company violate the contract? 
If the answer is “yes,” you’ve got a grievance for sure. 


2. Has the worker been treated unfairly by the company? 


If the answer is “yes” to this question, you've probably got a 
grievance, even though you're not sure that the contract has been 
violated. Sometimes this kind of grievance is hard to win, though, 
because of a loophole in the contract. When this happens, make a 
note that this clause in the contract should be improved at the next 
contract negotiations. 

Usually a grievance is a violation of the contract. You may not 
think so at first, but if you read your contract carefully you can 
usually find some section of it that deals with the kind of problem 


your grievance involves. 
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Most contracts define grievances as including both contract viola- 
tions and any unfair changes in working conditions or customary 
practices. Check first to see whether your contract includes this last 
half of the broader definition. 


But often the contract does not provide a clear-cut “yes” or “no” 
answer to a grievance. If the contract says, for example, that the 
workers must work a “reasonable” amount of overtime, and the 
men in your department don’t want to work, the settlement of the 
grievance depends on just what the word “reasonable” means in this 
situation. This may be a grievance. The men think they are being 
treated unfairly and if you can make a good case that the company 
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is being “unreasonable” you should take the case up. If you can’t 
convince the company it is being unreasonable, maybe an arbitrator 
will agree with you. 

Whenever there’s a doubt in your mind, take the complaint up 
with the foreman. Sometimes you won’t know whether it’s a griev- 
ance until you have gotten further facts from him. A steward is 
expected to speak for the workers and fight for their point of view. 
You aren’t going to win every time, but it’s up to you to try to get 
them a square deal. 


DON’T TAKE UP PHONY GRIEVANCES. If you are sure 
the complaint is not a grievance, don’t take it up. 


A grievance is a complaint against management. So it’s not a 
grievance if two workers have a purely personal disagreement. If 
Jane and Mary can’t agree whether the window should be open or 
shut—that’s not a grievance. Be sure that the company is responsi- 
ble for the complaint before you take up any grievance. 


A worker may think he has a grievance because he does not under- 
stand the contract. Perhaps he says he is entitled to vacation pay, 
for example, when a careful reading of the contract shows that he 
hasn’t worked long enough. You should always give him the benefit 
of the doubt in borderline cases. But the union is going to “lose 
face” if you're continually taking up gripes which are not justified 
grievances. 

Personal disagreements and mistakes in reading or interpreting 
the contract are not legitimate grievances. Don’t go to the foreman 
with them. You build up false hopes in the worker involved. And it 
may mean that you won’t get as serious consideration from the 
foreman and other management representatives when a real griev- 
ance comes up. 
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SLEEP SPE A Cee BE TT NTE eT ee 


How to Prepare Your Case 


GET THE FACTS FROM THE WORKER. When a worker 
comes to you with a complaint, the first thing to do is to get all the 
facts. Then you can decide whether it’s a grievance or not. 


The first place to look for facts is from the worker himself. Listen 
to his story patiently—with both ears. Then pin him down with 
specific questions. Don’t be satisfied with glib statements like, 
“The foreman’s picking on me,” or “They’re giving us too much 
work.” Ask, how often? What dates? How many minutes a day? 
Have you got proof? 


Sometimes a worker takes it for granted that you understand his 
job and forgets to give you vital facts. Sometimes he skips the part 
of the story that might weaken his case. If you are going to win his 


case you've got to ask the probing questions that will give you all the 
facts he knows. 


GET ALL THE FACTS. All the blarney in the world won’t 
25 
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convince a foreman like a few hard, cold facts. Once you have heard 
what the worker has to say you’ve got some of the facts. But you’ve 
got to check further. 


Perhaps you ought to look at the machine and the job. Sometimes 
you'll want to talk to other workers—or other shifts—to find out if 
they are having the same trouble. If the grievance involves seniority, 
check the seniority list. On a rate grievance, you may have to get 
rates in other departments. 

A grievance is like a detective story—you must sift all the evidence 
before you know who did what. 

And be sure to check the contract. Read over the entire section that 
deals with this type of grievance. There may be a little “if,” or “but” 
in there that will affect your case. 


DON’T TRY TO BE A HERO. Don’t promise the worker the 
moon. If it looks like a legitimate grievance tell him you'll do your 
best to settle it. But promises like “We’re sure to win,” may build 
him up to a big letdown. 

On the other hand, you may 
decide it’s not a grievance when 
you've looked into all the facts. 
You can’t take it up, and you 
must tell the worker so. 

This is a time for tact and 
diplomacy, because the worker 
is bound to be disappointed. 
Be sure to explain just why his 
complaint is not a grievance. 
Show him what the contract 
says. If you give him the brush- 
off, he will lose faith in the 
union. 


When you can’t convince the worker that it’s not a grievance, tell 
him he can talk to the chief steward or other union officers about it. 
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You may be wrong, after all, and it is his democratic right to have 


a further hearing. 


TAKE THE WORKER WITH YOU. A good many unions 
advise their stewards that whenever possible the worker should go 
with the steward to the foreman. When the worker is there he knows 
that you put up a good fight for him, and you build his confidence 
in the union. 

A worker may damage his case in front of the foreman if you 
don’t prepare him beforehand. Tell him just how you are going to 
present the case and how the contract applies to it. This gives him 
assurance that you know what you are doing. If he is angry, point 
out that nasty cracks at the foreman will hurt his chances of winning. 


STOP AND THINK. Before you see the foreman, stop and think. 
Ask yourself: 

1. Have I gotten all the facts from the worker? 

2. Dol have all the other information I need? 

3. Have I checked the contract? 

4. Have I explained the case to the worker? 


Even if your contract does not require you to fill out a written 
grievance at this step it’s a good idea to write down the main facts 
of the grievance. Then jot down the questions you want to ask the 
foreman and the points you want to get across to him. Writing out 
the grievance will make it clearer in your own mind. Your notes 
will keep you from forgetting important points when you see the 
foreman. 


How to Handle the Foreman 


What’s your frame of mind? Calm, cool and collected? Sure of 
the facts? Then you are ready to see the foreman. 

Under the grievance procedure the foreman and the steward share 
the responsibility for settling grievances. The two of you are going 
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to have to discuss and settle a lot of knotty problems during the time 
you are the steward. It helps if you can establish a friendly, but 
businesslike, relationship right at the beginning. 

In the grievance procedure the foreman and the steward are equals. 
He has the backing of management and you have the backing of the 
union. When you take up a grievance you are not asking the fore- 
man for a favor. There’s no need to bow and scrape. If he is un- 
reasonable you can always push the grievance on up to the next step 
in the grievance procedure. 


On the other hand you aren’t going to get much cooperation if 
you approach the foreman with a big chip on your shoulder. Often 
there are grievances which the foreman can settle in your favor if 
he feels like it. He won’t feel like it if you tell him off every time 
you go near him. 

The foreman may have information about a grievance that you 
don’t have, no matter how carefully you collected the facts. So ask 
him calmly just why this grievance happened. Then listen to his 
answer. Even when you don’t agree with his point of view it’s good 
psychology to let him talk and get it off his chest. 
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When you present your case, give him the facts and tell him how 
the union wants this grievance settled. If he gives you an argument, 
don’t retreat—stick to your guns and show him that you are right. 


If... He Tries to Sidetrack You 


Some foremen will try to sidetrack you by leading the discussion 
off onto some other issue. For example, if you have a grievance in- 
volving a worker who has been absent several times, the foreman 
may try to draw you into a discussion of the problems of absenteeism 
in the department. Or when you are asking a rate increase for a 
woman worker he may bring up the question whether women should 
work outside the home. 

It’s best to let him talk himself out. But don’t be misled. This 
is not the point. When he has finished bring him back to the facts 
of the individual grievance. 


If... He Wants to Trade 
If the foreman wants to trade grievances—you take one, he’ll take 
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one—tell him no. Trading grievances is not fair to the workers 
involved. Settle each grievance on the justice of the case. 


If... He Makes You Mad 


When the foreman makes you mad, control your temper. Few 
people can think straight when they are mad. 

Don’t make silly threats. In most cases you are bluffing when you 
tell the foreman the will walk out. Most contracts do not permit 
strikes over grievances, and in any case the grievance has to go 
through further steps in the grievance procedure before there is any 
question of strike. 


If... the Foreman Stalls 


Try to get the foreman to give you an answer on a grievance right 
away. This may not be possible. The foreman may say that he wants 
to think it over. Many times he has to check with higher manage- 
ment. Delay may be justified, or it may be just a stall. 

If the foreman won’t make up his mind right away, the steward 
should try to set a definite time for the answer. Tell him you'll be 
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in tomorrow morning, or next Wednesday, or some definite date, 
to get his decision. 


rn § - - You and the Aggrieved Disagree 


Don’t get into a disagreement with the aggrieved worker in front 
of the foreman. This naturally weakens your position on grievances. 
Settle among yourselves the way you will present his case before you 
see the foreman. If you hit a snag or disagreement between your- 
selves, ask to adjourn. You have the right to do this. Then get your 
facts straightened out and go back to talk with management. 


If - « - You Win Your Point 


Once the foreman agrees with you on a grievance, don’t continue 
to hash it over. It’s important to know when to stop talking. 


And when you win, be sure to tell the worker about it if he wasn’t 
with you. He is waiting anxiously to know how it came out. 


If... You Can't Settle 


When the foreman doesn’t settle a grievance to your satisfaction, 
take the case to the next step in the grievance procedure right away. 
Let the foreman know you are going to do this. 


Then, be sure to tell the worker what the union is doing. Some- 
times quite a time goes by before the grievance is finally settled. The 
worker may come to the conclusion that the union has forgotten his 
case. It’s up to the steward to check with the chief steward or shop 
chairman from time to time and keep the worker informed about 
union action at higher steps in the grievance procedure. 


How to Write Up Grievances 


Putting a grievance down on paper provides the union with a 
written record of the facts of the grievance and its settlement. Some 
union contracts require the steward to write out a grievance form 
before he sees the foreman, but more often the grievance is written 
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out in cases where the foreman won’t settle and you are sending 
the grievance to the next step. 


When you write out a grievance you are putting the facts down 
while they are still fresh in your mind. Your memory isn’t perfect; 
what’s written down doesn’t change. The facts on the grievance form 
are used by other union representatives at higher steps of the 
grievance procedure. That is why it is important for grievances to 
be written clearly and accurately. 

Even if you are not required to write grievances under your con- 
tract it is a good idea to keep a written record. You may want to 


refer back to a past grievance settlement that you can’t quite re- 
member. 


WHAT TO PUT ON THE GRIEVANCE FORM. Take a look 
at the sample grievance form on page 33. Your local probably has its 
own form, but this one is fairly typical. 

On the top lines of the form you fill in the date you put the 
grievance in and the important information about the worker and 


the department involved. 
32 
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Sample Grievance Form 


NAME OF UNION AND NUMBER 


Fill out in triplicate 
Employee 
Clock No. Dept. Shift Job 
Seniority Foreman 
Nature of Grievance 
Clause of Contract violated 


Settlement Desired 


Date 


Signature of employee 


Disposition of grievance 


Date 


Signature of foreman 


Grievance No. 


of other representative 
of company 


Steward 
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In the next part of the form you must tell what the grievance is 
about and what you want the company to do. This requires careful 
thought. You must put down the essential facts without arguing the 
entire case. To give you an idea how to write up this part of the 
grievance form, look over the following examples: 


EXAMPLE— 


se . tion. Bas 
© Nature of Grievance: Prome : 4-5-49, is entitled te S 
| Jack Goldberg, with senior dping Checker He Me 


ie 
violated: See. 4 Paragraphs 4 . 


ee Clause of Contract 
and 5. : 
Settlement Desired: Jack Goldberg mediately and hi 


on ~s ae to August 22. 
pay 
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Higher Steps in the Grievance Procedure 


When the steward and foreman can’t settle a grievance it goes to 
the next step in the grievance procedure. The steps in the grievance 


procedure vary from plant to plant, but you will find them outlined 
in your own union contract. 


There may be three, four or more steps in your grievance pro- 
cedure. Whatever the number the general principle is the same. At 
each step higher officials of union and management come in to see if 
their authority and experience can help settle the problem. A 
typical grievance procedure is as follows: 

Step 1: Worker and steward go to the foreman. 


Step 2: Union Committee and the Plant Superintendent or Per- 
sonnel Director take up the grievance. 


Step 3: Representative of the International Union called in to aid 
the union. Top company officials represent management. 
Step 4: Arbitration. 


Many union contracts set time limits at each step in the grievance 
procedure. With this arrangement the grievance can be taken to 
the next step if the company does not give an answer after a certain 
number of days. Often too, the union must notify the company in 
a certain number of days whether they intend to take the grievance 
further. Be sure that you know the time limits in your contract. 


WHAT IS ARBITRATION? When the union and the company 
can’t settle a grievance themselves they may call in an outside expert 
to make the decision. This is arbitration, and most union contracts 
now provide for it as the final step in the grievance procedure. 

An arbitrator is an impartial person who takes sides with neither 
labor nor management. He may be called an “umpire” or “impartial 
chairman.” Occasionally a panel of several arbitrators is asked to 
hear the case. The arbitrator is usually selected by mutual agree- 
ment of the company and the union, or, if they can’t agree, by an 
outside agency. 
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STEPS IN THE 
GRIEVANCE 
PROCEDURE 


ou 


tendent or personnel director take up 
the grievance 
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A representative of the international 
union is called in to aid the union. 
Top company officials represent man- 
agement. 
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When the arbitrator has been selected he sets a date for a hearing. 
At the hearing representatives of both management and the union 
present their case. Sometimes witnesses are called—the worker in- 
volved, or the foreman, for example. These hearings are usually in- 
formal, with interruptions and questions from the arbitrator and 
the two sides. 


When the arbitrator hands down his decision on the grievance both 
the employer and the union must accept it. His decision is final and 
binding and can be enforced in the courts. 


Tell Your Members to Ask for the Union Label 


One of the steward’s jobs is to educate members to ask for 
the union label when they buy. The label appears on many 


products and services. It is a guarantee of quality and good 
workmanship. 


The label means that this product was made under decent 
working conditions by workers who belong to a union and 
earn union wages. Any member who values his own union 
should insist on union label goods when he buys. 


Of course, women do the shopping in most families, so tell 
your members to pass the word on to their wives. Every 
Ladies Auxiliary should be active in promoting the union 
label also. 


A paycheck earned under union working conditions can 
help promote unionism everywhere when you “buy union.” 
For more information or advice on your union label program, 
write the Union Label and Service Trades Department, AFL- 
CIO, Washington 6, D. C. 
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ENFORCE THE CONTRACT 


Sometimes you will find out about a violation of the contract even 
though the worker has not come to you with a complaint. And 
sometimes the member doesn’t want to file a grievance when you 
point it out to him. 

The steward can’t ignore these cases. Your job is to see that the 
company lives up to the contract every day in every case. If the 
employer violates the contract—and gets away with it—on one 
occasion, he will try it again some other time. The member who 
refuses to put in a grievance is not being fair to his fellow workers. 

When you notice a violation of the contract, take it up with the 
foreman yourself, even if you can’t persuade the worker to back 
you up. If you can see that it’s going to be tough to get anywhere 
with it, talk to your Chief Steward or other union officer first. 


Don’t Encourage Workers to Take Up 
Grievances Alone 


A steward should encourage workers who have a grievance to 
come directly to him, not the foreman. A worker who does not 
know the contract thoroughly may let the foreman talk him out of 
a just grievance. Or he may agree to a settlement that weakens the 
contract and hurts other workers. 

Some employers encourage workers to ignore their steward because 
they hope to weaken the union. This kind of management thinks that 
if a worker can settle his grievance directly with the foreman he will 
figure that he doesn’t need a union at all. 

The Taft-Hartley law tries to split the worker away from the union 
by stating that the worker can see the foreman by himself on a 
grievance, if he wants to. The law also says, however, that the steward 
can be present at such discussions, and that the settlement of the 
grievance may not be “inconsistent” with the terms of the union 
contract. 
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Even in a shop where your contract may currently read that the 
worker himself must first report his grievance directly to the fore- 
man, it is good to encourage the worker to talk over a grievance with 
you first so that he can present the best possible case. 

A steward has the responsibility for enforcing the contract in the 
best interests of all the workers. If you possibly can, get the workers 
to come to you when they have a grievance. If there are some apple- 
polishers among the workers you represent, be sure that you are 
there when they see the foreman about a grievance. 
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SAFETY AND ACCIDENTS 


Look around your department with a critical eye. Are the floors 
slippery? The washrooms unsanitary? Are there safety guards on 
the machines? Bad working conditions in the plant may mean lost 
wages and suffering for some one of your fellow workers someday. 

In many union contracts there is a clause to the general effect 
that the employer will maintain safe and healthful working condi- 
tions. There are also state laws on safety and health. Alert unions 
often have union Safety Committees to help the steward with these 
problems. When you find a hazard discuss it with the foreman or 
report it to your union Safety Committee. 


If a Worker Is Injured 
When a worker is injured while he is on the job he is entitled 
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to benefits under a state law called the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. Some diseases caused by job conditions are also covered. Un- 
fortunately workers don’t get all the benefits they are entitled to 
unless a union representative can advise them on their rights. 


In most states the workmen’s compensation law is full of loop- 
holes and legal technicalities. Some employers and insurance com- 
panies take advantage of this to pay as few benefits as possible. 
Many workers don’t understand the law and let them get away with it. 


That’s where you come in. Many local unions now have union 
counsellors, a compensation committee, or some other expert to 
advise injured workers. But these services can’t do the job unless 
the steward tells workers about them. 


Since every state has its own workmen’s compensation law, the 
benefits are different in every state. In general the laws provide a 
low weekly cash payment to a worker injured in the plant for part 
of the time he is out of work. They also provide for payment of at 
least part of his medical expenses. 

If a worker is killed, the laws set death benefits in most cases. If 
he loses a finger, a leg, or some other part of his body the laws set 
up a sum of money in compensation. All these benefits are too low 
to make up to the worker the wages that he has lost. 


Whenever there is an accident in the department the steward 
should advise the injured worker to follow these three rules: 


1. Report the accident to the employer immediately, no 
matter how trivial it seems. 


2. Don’t sign any papers you don’t understand. 
3. See the union for assistance as soon as possible. 
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KNOW LABOR LAWS 


A steward should know the important labor laws which affect the 
union and the members. There are helpful laws and harmful laws, of 
course. You can help your members and protect the union if you 
know how they operate. 

As you become familiar with these laws you will discover that 
most of them could stand a lot of improvement. Benefits are too low, 
loopholes too numerous, enforcement too lax. There’s only one way 
to change this—elect better legislators through political action. 


FEDERAL LAWS 
Taft-Hartley 


The Taft-Hartley Law was passed by the anti-labor 80th Congress 
following World War II in order to block gains made by labor up to 
that time under the New Deal. 
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Unions are just as opposed to the law now as they were when it 
was passed in 1947. Experience has proved what labor feared— 
the law makes it easier for anti-labor employers, especially in organ- 
izing campaigns, to fight the union. 

Taft-Hartley replaced the Wagner Act which was labor’s Magna 
Carta when it was passed in 1935. T-H changed the atmosphere from 
one which allowed unions to grow to one which was designed to 
stifle union progress. 

T-H not only outlawed the closed shop, it also created a big loop- 
hole for anti-labor state legislatures to outlaw the union shop through 
misnamed “right-to-work” laws. It made unions liable to damage 
suits which has kept some unions using a major part of their time, 
energies and resources in court fights. 

Furthermore, T-H added a list of unfair labor practices for unions 
and softened up the Wagner Act’s original unfair labor practices 
which helped preserve workers’ rights to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. One of the things this outlawed is the use of the secondary 
boycott on the part of unions. In addition, all the added anti-union 
clauses and complexities of the law resulted in waiting for as much as 
two years to have unfair labor practices against employers processed. 

It is very significant that the law specifically states that if an 
employer charges a union with carrying on a secondary boycott, the 
National Labor Relations Board which administers the law has to 
give this kind of case top priority; and if the Board’s representative 
thinks the employer is right he must immediately seek an injunction 
against the union. On the other hand, if the employer discharges a 
worker for union activity, the workman’s case goes into the regular 
procedure of investigations and hearings and he can wait as long as 
two years or more to get a final ruling by the Board. 

In addition to allowing the states to pass anti-union shop laws, 
T-H dictated that before any union could negotiate a union shop the 
workers had to authorize it by vote of a majority of workers eligible 
to vote, not just those voting, in a government-conducted election. 
This provision resulted in such uniform votes in favor of union secu- 


rity that in 1951 it was dropped. This is the only change that has 
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come about in T-H. The law also allows decertification procedures to 
get the union out of the plant. 

Here are some other examples of how the law makes it more 
difficult for unions to grow stronger: 


Organizing. If an employer wants to prevent his workers from 
organizing, T-H gives him lots of ways to do it. This doesn’t affect 
workers in already unionized plants directly, but it undermines 
their union wages and conditions through helping to continue or 
develop competition from shops with lower non-union standards. 

An employer can’t make direct threats against workers since the 
law still says he cannot “coerce” a worker to join or not join a 
union. But look what he can do: 

An employer can get the workers together in the plant on com- 
pany time as a “captive audience” and give them an anti-union 
speech. He doesn’t have to give the union any time to reply. 

The National Labor Relations Board has also said that it was all 
right for a plant superintendent to tell the workers that the plant 
might have to move out of town if the union won. Is that a threat 
or isn’t it? 

An employer can use a community group, like the Chamber of 
Commerce or a “Citizens Committee,” to conduct an anti-union 
campaign. Under T-H it’s almost impossible to prove that the em- 
ployer is behind it and to stop it. 

What’s more, employers have discovered that even if they do 
break the law they can use T-H red tape to delay any punishment 
until it is too late to do the workers any good. 

Negotiations. Since T-H was passed, employers have been per- 
mitted to stall in bargaining for a contract. In some cases a com- 
pany has met with the union, but offered no real concessions that 
would make a contract possible, for months, and even years, on end. 
In a situation like this the workers may decide that the union is 
powerless and lose interest in it. 


Strikes. Suppose a man is out on strike for more wages or 
fringe benefits and the employer brings a scab into the plant to 
replace him. Under T-H, there can then be an NLRB election to 
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see whether there should be a union. The scab gets to vote, not the 
striker. Labor relations experts feel this provision of the law will 
be the best union-busting tactic ever devised in the event of a real 
recession or depression. It has already proven so in a number of 
strikes. 

Since T-H, picketing has been limited or restricted in many strikes 
because employers have revived the old practice of going to state 
courts and getting injunctions. 

Political Education. T-H makes it illegal for unions to con- 
tribute money from the union treasury for political campaigns for 
Federal office (like Congressmen). Although contributions from in- 
dividual workers are OK under the law, this provision was aimed to 
make it harder for unions to raise money for elections. 


Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act 


This law, passed in 1932, sets strict limitations on the power of 
the Federal courts to issue injunctions at the instance of employers 
during strikes and other labor disputes. However, Taft-Hartley 
brought back the labor injunction in numerous situations, with the 
difference that now these injunctions are secured by the Government 
rather than by employers. The Norris-LaGuardia Act also declares 
that it is public policy that workers have the right to form unions, 
without employer interference. 


Fair Labor Standards Act 


This law sets the $1.00 hourly minimum wage and provides that 
time and a half the worker’s regular hourly rate of pay must be paid 
for all hours over 40 a week. The law applies to employees engaged 
in interstate commerce or in the production of goods which will be 
shipped from one state to another. This includes the production of 
goods which will become part of other goods (such as buttons for 
shirts) which will be moved in interstate commerce. The law protects 
24 million workers but leaves 20 million unprotected. Laundry 
workers, hotel workers, retail clerks, farm workers, and many 
others are not covered by the $1 minimum wage law. They are gen- 
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TIME AND A HALF 


’ 


MINIMUM WAGE 


erally the poorest paid in our society and they are most in need 
of a decent minimum wage. The AFL-CIO has been fighting hard 
to broaden the coverage of this law. This law also restricts child 
labor. 


Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 


This law provides that companies that work on government con- 
tracts involving more than $10,000 a year must pay prevailing mini- 
mum wages determined after a public hearing (these are usually 
higher than the $1.00 federal minimum wage). These companies 
must also pay time and a half for overtime after 40 hours in a week 
or eight hours in a day, and must maintain certain standards of 
health and safety in the plant. 


Davis-Bacon Act 


This act requires that on government construction contracts of 
over $2,000 workers must be paid prevailing wage rates as deter- 
mined by the U. S. Department of Labor. The purpose of this is to 
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assure that government doesn’t spend taxpayers’ money in a way 
that will beat down union wages. 


Fair Employment Practices Legislation 


Laws forbidding employers to discriminate in employment because 
of race, color, creed or national origin are now in force in 15 states. 
In addition, there are 41 cities and towns that have FEP ordinances. 
These communities are practicing what all Americans preach— 
equal opportunity for all. 


During World War II the national Fair Employment Practices 
Commission was able to open many new jobs to members of minor- 
ity groups. The results of local and state laws have also proved that 
discrimination can be ended peaceably wherever persuasion is 
backed by legal authority. Congress killed FEPC after the war, and 
similar legislation is now part of AFL-CIO’s legislative program. 


On September 9, 1957, Congress passed and the President signed 
the Civil Rights Act of 1957. This Act provided for a temporary 
commission on civil rights which is to study the problems relating to 
civil rights for two years and then go out of existence sixty days after 
its final report. 

The law also provides for an assistant attorney general in charge 
of the Civil Rights Division in the Department of Justice and gives 
the Attornel General certain powers to protect the right to vote in 
federal elections. 


This was the first piece of civil rights legislation passed in eighty- 
two years. 

Social Security Act 

This law sets up a national insurance system, financed by con- 

tributions from workers and employers, which provides monthly 

payments in the event of old age or death or in some cases dis- 

ability. The law also provides for unemployment compensation, but 


allows the individual states to decide how it shall be financed and 
what benefits will be paid. 
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SURVIVORS 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance now protects most workers 
and self-employed people in the U. S. There are three times when 
a steward should advise a worker or family to consult the local 
Social Security office (to find the address, look up Social Security 


Administration under U. S. Government in your telephone book) : 


1. Retirement Age. A male or female worker who has paid 
into the fund is entitled to full old age benefits at age 65 unless 
he or she continues to earn more than $1200 per year. In 
addition, there are now special provisions for early retirement 
for women, wives and widows. 


Covered workers are generally eligible for full benefits at 
age 65 while the widows of insured workers receive full benefits 
at age 62. In addition, wives of retired workers at age 62 can 
receive 75 percent of the amount payable at age 65. 


2. Death. Survivors’ benefits are paid to the family of a 
worker who dies. Monthly payments go to widows with chil- 
dren under 18, each child under 18, widows over 62, and in 
some cases dependent parents and widows. The family may 
also be entitled to a lump sum for burial expenses. 
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These benefits are insurance. A worker doesn’t get them unless 
he has paid into the national fund, and the amount he or his 
family gets depends roughly on how much he paid in. However, 
benefits are not paid if a worker or survivor earns a substantial 
amount, so it is wise to consult the Social Security for details. 


3. Disability. Covered workers who are totally and perma- 
nently disabled are entitled to full social security benefits after 
age 50. (Any worker totally disabled by an illness of a long 
and continuing nature before he is 50 should consult the social 
security office at the time he becomes disabled in order to 
preserve his eligibility later on.) This 1956 amendment passed 
by the 84th Congress represents a new and important form of 
coverage. It was passed only after strong objections by those 
forces, such as the American Medical Association, that have 
opposed social security legislation from its beginning. 

Labor thinks that old age and survivors benefits are too low. A 
retired worker can now receive from $30 to $108.50 a month. Even 
this low figure has been reached only because AFL-CIO and other 
liberal groups have kept up a steady fight in Congress for improve- 
ment. 

What’s more, there is still no social security protection for workers 
who are sick, although the purpose of the law is to protect a worker’s 
standard of living when income drops through no fault of his own. 

Only a few states provide cash sickness benefits for the worker 
who is ill and cannot work for a time. AFL-CIO has been urging 
Congress to expand social security to provide workers with insurance 
benefits, not charity, in times of sickness. 


Unemployment Compensation Insurance 


The 1935 Social Security Act forced the states to provide unem- 
ployment benefits. However the amount of unemployment compensa- 


tion and the number of weeks you can get it varies from state to 
state. Each state also sets up certain requirements, often unfair, 
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which a worker must meet in order to get benefits. Since the laws are 
complicated and tricky, a steward who understands his state law can 
be of great help to the members. (Get explanations of your own 
state law from the State Employment Security Office or your state 
AFL-CIO.) 


The most money that an unemployed worker can receive is $26 a 
week to $45, depending on the state. This is the maximum for one 
person, but some states also pay small additional benefits for de- 
pendents. 


Obviously these benefits are not enough. The number of weeks 
they are paid is too short. AFL-CIO is trying to improve the state 
laws and also get Congress to pass a federal law setting minimum 
standards on benefits that the states must live up to. (For a com- 
parison of state UC laws send for AFL-CIO pamphlet No. 36a, “Un- 
employment Insurance Under State Laws.” ) 


A great number of unemployed exhausted their benefit rights in 
the 1958 recession. To meet this emergency, several states have 
enacted a temporary extension of weekly benefits. When the worker 
uses up all his weeks in these states, he can then apply for an addi- 
tional period equal to half (in Colorado, one-fourth) the original 
number of weeks. Some states finance this under a federal loan; 
some from existing reserves, but no such temporary program will 
pay benefits after April 1, 1959. None will be of any help in future 
recessions. 


STATE LAWS 


In most states the record on labor legislation is poor. A very few 
states have laws protecting the workers’ right to organize, but many 
more states have passed laws that harm unions by restricting picket- 
ing, the union shop, etc. 

Many states have laws regulating child labor, hours and working 
conditions for women, minimum wages, safety and health. 
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RIGHT, TO 


WORK" "LAW 


without unton security 


To protect his members, a steward should know the provisions of 
state laws. For detailed information, contact your state central 
body, your international union, or the state government. 


“Right-to-Work” Laws 


There are now 18 states that have passed laws outlawing the union 
shop, the closed shop or a maintenance-of-membership clause in a 
union contract. Many of these same laws restrict other union security 
measures, such as the checkoff, and limit picketing activity. 

To make these laws sound appealing the employer groups behind 
them call them “right-to-work” laws. This is a phony slogan. A law 
like this does not guarantee you a job. All it guarantees you is the 
right to work next to a man who takes all the benefits you and the 
union fight for and never pays any dues. 

Recognizing that “free-riders” weaken the union, business groups 
like the Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of 
Manufacturers have pushed “right-to-work” laws in the state legis- 
latures. All but one of these laws have been passed in the last ten 
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years, and every year labor has to fight them in other states. They 
are a growing danger. (See AFL-CIO pamphlet No. 46, “Facts vs. 
Propaganda—The Truth About Right-to-Work Laws” and AFL-CIO 
Publication No. 70, “Educate on ‘Right-to-Work.’” Order AFL-CIO 
16-mm. sound film, “Injustice on Trial.”) 


Workmen’s Compensation 


These are the state laws which provide benefits and medical care 
for workers injured on the job or ill with an occupational disease. 
But they don’t help the worker enough. 


When these laws first passed they provided weekly benefits that 
were about 24 of the average weekly wage. But the laws have not 
been changed to keep up with the rise in wages, and employers fight 
any change because it would cost them more money. It seems that 
federal legislation is needed to raise the level of payments and elimi- 
nate unfair practices that deprive workers of their just compensation. 
(See AFL-CIO pamphlet No. 36b, “Unemployment Compensation 
and Workmen’s Compensation Under State Laws.”) 


Sick Benefits (Temporary Disability Benefits) 


A few states provide weekly cash benefits to the worker who is ill 
or who has been injured in an accident not covered by workmen’s 


compensation. These benefits are too low, but they are a step in 
the right direction. 
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SHOW A STEWARD IN ACTION 


Let your members and stewards see with their own eyes how 
a good shop steward operates. The movies and filmstrips 
described below can be rented from: AFL-CIO Film Division, 
Department of Education, 815 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


Two Movies 


THE SHOP STEWARD—In this film Johnny Walachuk 
takes over as steward in his department, learns his new respon- 
sibilities, then swings into action to settle a tough grievance 
that arises because the foreman fires a worker unjustly. 

16 mm sound, 22 min., rental $2.50 

THE GRIEVANCE—This film starts when a union mem- 
ber who refuses to work on a cab that is too hot gets a repri- 
mand. He files a grievance, and the movie shows how the griev- 
ance moves through all the various levels of the grievance 
procedure, ending with arbitration. 

16 mm sound, 32 min., rental $3.00 


Color Sound Filmstrips 


In lively and humorous fashion these two filmstrips illustrate 
a steward’s problems and how to handle them. Sound film- 
strips must be shown on a filmstrip projector with a turntable 
that will play 16-inch records at 3314 rpm. 

SAGA OF 666—Joe, the steward, settles a grievance for 
Pete Hothead, a guy who thought he could handle his problems 
with management himself. Color, 15 minutes, rental $5 

SVENSON’S SENIORITY—Steward Joe settles a promo- 
tion problem involving Pete Hothead, Svenson, and K. A. 
Bendover, the foreman’s brother-in-law. 

Color, 15 minutes, rental $5 
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Arbitration—A way of settling disputes by calling in an impartial 
third party, whose decision is final and binding. 


Automation—Production and supervision of work by means of 
mechanical “muscles” and electric “brains” and without the direct 
use of human energy, skill or control. 


Bargaining Unit-—A group of employees who bargain collectively 
with their employer. The unit may include all the workers in a 
single plant or in a number of plants; or it may include only the 
workers in a single craft within one plant. 


Checkoff—A clause in the union contract providing that the Com- 
pany deducts union dues from members’ paychecks and transfers 
them to the union. 


Central Labor Body—A central organization of AFL-CIO unions 
on a city, county or state basis. For example, local unions in a city 
may be affiliated with many different internationals, but they band 
together in a city central labor body. 


Closed Shop—A plant which hires and employs union members 
only. The closed shop is illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Collective Bargaining—The process of working out a contract 
or settling grievances between management and employees, with 
one agency (the union) speaking for all the workers in the bargain- 
ing unit. 
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Company Union—A union dominated by the employer, giving 
workers no real protection while keeping them from organizing a 
real union. It is therefore worse than no union at all. 


Conciliation or Mediation—FEfforts by a neutral third party to 
get union and management to agree when there is a dispute. The 
conciliator or mediator acts as a friend of both sides and tries to 
find a basis on which the union and the company can work things 
out. 


Cost-of-Living Index—The commonly-used name for the Con- 
sumers’ Price Index, which is prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the U. S. Government. This Index shows, from month 
to month, and year to year, the change in prices of a number of 
items which it is assumed that most families buy—food, clothing, 
rent, furniture, etc. This price index is therefore a rough measure 
of changes in the cost-of-living. 


Directly Affiliated Local—A local union chartered by and affili- 
ated directly with the AFL-CIO rather than an international union. 


Discrimination—Unequal treatment of workers because of race, 
religion, nationality or union membership. Discrimination may 
occur in hiring, types of jobs given, rates of pay, promotion, lay- 
offs or other cases. 


Escalator Clause—Clause in the union contract which provides for 
increases or decreases in wages as the cost-of-living goes up or 
down. The “cost-of-living” Index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
is usually used as the way to measure these changes. 


Free Rider—A worker who won’t pay his own way. He refuses to 
join the union but takes all the benefits which his fellow workers 
in the union fight for. 
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Fringe Benefits—All the money benefits in the union contract 
except actual wages—shift bonus, paid holidays and vacations, 
reporting pay, insurance, pensions, etc. 


Guaranteed Annual Wage—An agreement guaranteeing workers 
a certain amount of income every week in the year, regardless of 
layoffs or short-time. 


Improvement Factor—Clause in the union contract which pro- 
vides an automatic yearly wage increase based on the fact that 
the average production per worker per hour increases every year 
in our economy. 


Incentive Pay—A system of pay based on the amount of produc- 
tion a worker or group of workers turns out. Pay must be figured 
directly on the number of pieces or jobs completed, or bonuses 
may be given to individual workers or departments for increased 
output. 


Lockout—A strike by an employer against his employees. The 
employer “locks his workers out” of the plant until they agree to 
his demands. 


Maintenance of Membership—aA union security provision in a 
contract which says that a worker who voluntarily joins the union 
must remain a member until the end of the contract. 


Minimum Wage—The lowest rate of pay an employer is permitted 
to pay by law or the union contract. This usually does not apply 
to rates which may be paid to learners. 


National Labor Relations Board—The five-man Board set up 
by the Wagner Act, and continued by the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
administers and enforces the Act. 
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Open Shop—aA plant where there is no union recognized by the 
employer, or where there is no union security clause in the contract. 


Real Wages—What your wages will buy. For example, if a worker 
receives 10 percent more pay but the cost-of-living goes up 10 
percent in the same period, his real wages have not increased. 


Seniority—A worker's length of service with an employer. Seniority 
often determines layoffs, promotions, recalls or transfers. In case 
of layoff, seniority usually means that the last worker hired is the 
first to be laid off. 


Severance or Dismissal Pay—Lump sum payment by the employer 
to a worker who is laid off permanently through no fault of his 
own. 


Sick Pay or Sick Benefits—Weekly benefits paid a worker while 
he is out sick. Sick pay may be provided under the union contract, 
or, in some states, by state law. 


Speed-up and Stretch-out—An unbearable increase in the amount 
of work an employee is expected to do. The speed of the machines 
may be increased (speed-up), or one worker may be required to 
tend to a greater number of machines (stretch-out). 


Strikebreaker or Scab—A person who goes to work in a plant or 
shop or on a job while the workers are on strike. By filling their 
jobs, he may weaken or break the strike. 


Supplemental Unemployment Benefits (SUB)—A program 
which provides laid-off workers benefits in addition to their un- 
employment insurance. This program developed from the cam- 
paign for a guaranteed annual wage. 
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Technological Displacement or Unemployment—Elimination 
of a job because a new machine or a new production process re- 
moves the need for a worker. 


Time-Study—Timing a worker doing a job, with a stopwatch, in 
order to set the required time for doing that job. Unions should 
insist on taking part if time studies are made, to insure that the 
average rather than the fastest worker is timed, that allowances 
are made for fatigue, waiting time, etc. 


Union Label—A stamp or tag on a product to show that it has been 
made by union labor. 


Union Security—Section in the union contract that protects the 
union by requiring workers to join the union or to maintain their 
membership in it for a certain length of time once they have 
joined. The “union shop,” “modified union shop,” or “mainte- 
nance of membership” clause is an example of a union security 
provision. 


Union Shop—A plant in which every worker covered by the con- 
tract must become a member of the union. New workers need not 
be union members to be hired, but must join after a certain number 
of days. 
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FAMOUS DATES 
IN 
LABOR HISTORY 


1778 Journeymen printers of New York City combined to demand an increase 
in wages. After the increase was granted the organization was abandoned. 


1786 The earliest authenticated strike of workers in the United States in a 
single trade occurred when Philadelphia printers gained a minimum wage 
of $6 a week. 


1791 Philadelphia carpenters struck unsuccessfully in May for a 10-hour day 
and additional pay for overtime. This was the first recorded strike of 
workers in the building trades. 


1792 The first local craft union formed for collective bargaining was organized 
by Philadelphia shoemakers. It disbanded in less than a year. 


1806 Members of the Philadelphia Journeymen Cordwainers were tried for 
criminal conspiracy after a strike for higher wages. The charges were (1) 
combination to raise wages and (2) combination to injure others. The 
union was found guilty and fined. Bankrupt as a result, the union 
disbanded. 


1827 The Mechanics’ Union of Trade Associations, made up of unions of 
skilled craftsmen in different trades, was formed in Philadelphia. This was 
the first city central type of organization on record. 


1840 An Executive order issued on March 31 by President Van Buren estab- 
lished a 10-hour day for Federal employees on public works without reduc- 


tion in pay. 
1842 In the case of Commonwealth v. Hunt, the Massachusetts Court held 
that labor unions, as such, were legal organizations. . . . The decision 


also denied that an attempt to establish a closed shop was unlawful or 
proof of an unlawful aim. 


1847 The first State law fixing 10 hours as a legal workday was passed in 
New Hampshire. 


1866 The National Labor Union, a national association of unions, was or- 
ganized. A federation of trades’ assemblies rather than of national craft 
organizations, it included radical and reform groups. Drifting into social 
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rather than trade-union endeavors, it lost craftmen’s support and went out 
of existence in 1872. 


1868 The first Federal 8-hour day law was passed by Congress. It applied only 
to laborers, workmen, and mechanics employed by or on behalf of the 
U.S. Government. 


1869 The Noble Order of the Knights of Labor was organized in Philadelphia. 
It maintained extreme secrecy until 1878, then began organizing skilled 
and unskilled workers openly. It declined rapidly after 1886 with the 
emergence of the AFL. 


1881 The Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions (FOTLU), 
which later become the American Federation of Labor, was organized in 
Pittsburgh in November with 107 delegates present. Samuel Gompers, 
then president of the Cigar Makers International Union, attended. 


1884 A Bureau of Labor was established in the Department of Interior. 


1888 The first Federal labor relations law was enacted. It applied to railroads 
and provided arbitration and Presidential boards of investigation. 


1908 Section 10 of the Erdman Act applying to railroad employees, whereby 
the “yellow-dog” contract was outlawed and an employer was forbidden to 


discharge a worker for union membership, was declared unconstitutional. 
(U.S. vy. Adair.) 


1913 The United States Department of Labor was established by law. William 
B. Wilson, a trade-unionist and Member of Congress, became the first 
Secretary of Labor. 


1914 The Clayton Act was approved, limiting the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes and providing that picketing and other union activities shall not 
be considered unlawful. 


1919 Led by President Gompers of the AFL, a commission, created by the 
Peace Conference at its second plenary session in January, recommended 
the inclusion in the Peace Treaty of labor clauses creating an International 
Labor Organization. 


1931 The Davis-Bacon Act provided for the payment of prevailing wage rates 
to laborers and mechanics employed by contractors and subcontractors on 
public construction. 


1932 The Anti-Injunction (Norris-LaGuardia) Act prohibited Federal in- 


junctions in labor disputes, except as specified, and outlawed “yellow-dog” 
contracts. 
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Wisconsin adopted the first unemployment insurance act in the United 
States. 


1935 The National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act established the first na- 
tional labor policy of protecting the right of workers to organize and to 
elect their representatives for collective bargaining. 

The Federal Social Security Act was approved August 14. 

The Committee for Industrial Organization (later the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations) was formed on November 9 by several AFL inter- 
national unions and officials to foster industrial unionism. 


1947 The Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) Act was passed (June 
23) over the President's veto. 


1949 A new worldwide labor organization—the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU)—with the AFL, CIO, and United Mine 
Workers participating, was formed at a meeting in December at London, 
England, of labor representatives from 60 countries. 


1954 Organic unity between the AFL and CIO moved swiftly toward accom- 
plishment as a result of action taken during the year. A “no-raiding” 
agreement was activated in June. After a series of mectings, unity com- 
mittees of the two federations agreed in October upon merger without 
resolving in advance the jurisdiction of competing AFL and CIO unions. 
(Unity committees and the executive boards of the AFL and CIO approved 
the terms of the merger in February 1955.) 


1955 The founding of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations (the AFL-CIO) on December 5, 1955, brought into 
one center unions representing approximately 15 million workers—over 85 
percent of the membership claimed by all unions in the United States. 
The last conventions of the separate organizations, held on December 1 
and 2, approved the merger agreement, a new constitution, and an imple- 
mentation agreement designed to combine the two federations without dis- 
solving either organization. The first convention cf the AFL-CIO elected 
its president (George Meany), secretary-treasurer (William F. Schnitzler) , 
and 27 vice presidents, 17 of whom had been proposed by the AFL and 
10 by the CIO. Under the constitution, these 29 officers constitute the 
executive council, the governing body between the biennial conventions. 


1957 Second Convention of AFL-CIO expelled Teamsters, Laundry and 
Bakers Unions for corrupt practices. 
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CHECK LIST FOR SHOP STEWARDS 


V NOTEBOOK—Do you have a notebook or folder to keep notes 
about grievances, incidents that occur in the department, state- 
ments made by foreman? Also handy for keeping names, addresses 
and phone numbers of workers in your department. 

V CONTRACT—Do you carry a copy of the contract with you or 
have one available in the or Do you have extra copies 
to hand out when necessary 

V SENIORITY LIST—Is the seniority list posted? If not, is it 
easily available? 


V RATE SHEET—Do you know the rates on each job, piece rate 
or incentive arrangements? You should have this information or 
be able to get it quickly. 


V JOB SPECIFICATIONS—lIt’s important to know who is su 
posed to do what on each job. Job specification sheets should 
available to each steward or committeeman. 


V GRIEVANCE FILE—Do you have a folder with copies of all 
the formal grievances you have written up? Keep them in some 
kind of order—either by date or type of grievance. 


V INTERNATIONAL UNION CONSTITUTION—A union is 
proud of its democratic tradition and operations. Do you have 
a copy of your constitution handy for ce? 


Vv LOCAL UNION BY-LAWS—tThis is the constitution of your 
local union. Keep a copy handy for reference. 


V UNION MEETINGS—Are you reminding each worker in the 
department of your regular union meetings? How about occa- 
sional department meetings to discuss special problems? 

V BULL SESSIONS—Do you bring up union problems for dis- 

“breaks? Do 


cussion during lunch hour or during ou ever talk 
about COPE? ; 
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AFL-CIO TEACHING GUIDE 
for 


STEWARD TRAINING CLASSES 
Based on this AFL-CIO Steward’s Manual 


® Shop stewards learn a lot by getting together to discuss their problems 
with each other and an experienced union person. This Teaching Guide was 
written to provide union staff representatives, local union officers, and others 
with a simple outline for a six-session course for stewards. 


®& The discussion outline for each session is based on the AFL-CIO Steward’s 
Manual and each question has a page reference to the part of the Manual 
which answers it. 


The six sessions, each lasting about an hour and a half, cover the following 
subjects: 


@ The Steward’s Job; What He @ The Union Contract 
Must Know 


@ How to Prepare a Grievance @ Labor Legislation and COPE 


@ How to Handle the Foreman; © Labor History 
Writing up Grievances 


Besides detailed outlines for these sessions, the Teaching Guide also contains 
information for the instructor on how to plan classes and lead discussions. 
$1.00 a copy, order from 


AFL-CIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Keep up with the AFL-CiO—subscribe to 


AFL-CIO EDUCATION NEWS AND VIEWS ___$2.00 per year 
Monthly survey by the AFL-CIO Education Department, of cur- 


rent workers’ education ess — and reviews of 
books, pomphlets and films. 


THE AFL-CIO NEWS $2.00 per year 


Official weekly newspaper with broad national and international 
labor news and many special features. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST $2.00 per year 


Monthly magazine of the AFL-CIO. Timely connie of a 
wide variety of subjects of concern to labor. 


LABOR’S ECONOMIC REVIEW ____ __.$1.50 per year 


Monthly publication of the AFL-CIO Research Department 
presenting facts for action on current economic issues. 


AFL-CIO COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REPORT__$1.00 per year 
Monthly report from the AFL-CIO Research Department of sig- 


nificant developments in collective — and other news 
of labor-management relations. 


POLITICAL MEMO FROM COPE 7 $1.00 per weer 


Bi-weekly survey of political trends and ha 
from the Nation’s Capital and the National APL CIO. Comm 
tee on Political Education. 


Send your subscription with check or money ender (made payable 
to Wm. F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer) to: 


AFL-CIO 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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WILSON 
said: 


“THE ONLY WAY TO KEEP 
MEN FROM AGITATING AGAINST 
GRIEVANCES 1S TO REMOVE THE GRIEVANCES” 


(AFL-CIO Poster No. 3, 82 by 11 inches, 5¢ per copy; 100 copies $3) 
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American and Soviet Economy 
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NN OT so long ago Nikita S. 
i Khrushchev used one of our 
important broadcasting 
companies to “promise” our grand- 
children the “blessings” of what he 
calls “socialism.” Then he promised 
the Soviet peoples that it won’t be 
long before they will have as much 
and even more butter, milk and meat 
than the American people have. 


But it was during the recent so- 
called Soviet election campaign that 
Khrushchev reached the summit of 
his boastfulness to date. Addressing 
a meeting in the Kalinin district of 
Moscow, where he was a candidate 
for Deputy to the U.S.S.R. Supreme 
Soviet, Khrushchev bragged about 
the “progress and achievements” of 
the Soviet economic system, ridiculed 
the American way of life and sneered 
at those who “picture the United 
States as a country of prospering en- 
terprise, as a model of bourgeois free- 
dom, of bourgeois democracy.” 


On this occasion Khrushchev tried 
to bolster his case by taking a few 
sentences out of my address in March 
before the AFL-CIO National Con- 
ference on Unemployment. After 
referring to my plea for more and 


better housing and schools and for 
prompt and effective action to halt 
the recession with its growing unem- 
ployment, Khrushchev thundered: 

“It is Socialist democracy which 
has liberated the Soviet people from 
such ‘freedoms’ as the right to elect 
their exploiter and to be jobless, the 
right to die of starvation or to be 
wage slaves of capital. No, this is 
not our people’s understanding of 
freedom. 

“We see freedom as the right of 
people to a life worthy of man, with- 
out exploiters or exploitation, with 
the right to genuine political equality, 
the right to enjoy all the achieve- 
ments of science and culture. We 
understand freedom as liberation of 
the people from the horrors of un- 
employment and poverty, from racial, 
national and social oppression.” 

Before examining this Khrushchev 
claim in relation to life as lived, espe- 
cially by the workers, under Soviet 
communism, let me say that I have, 
on several occasions, criticized our 
national Administration for not pre- 
venting the present economic reces- 
sion and for not acting promptly and 


GEORGE MEANY 
vigorously to speed the return of full 
employment and prosperity. 

Because American labor is free, it 
can and does tell our government of- 
ficials what we want them to do and 


what we don’t want them to do. 
American labor, like every other sec- 
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tor of the community, is not afraid 
to tell the truth—to tell it to the 
White House and Congress—whether 
it be pleasant or ugly. 

We of the AFL-CIO have made and 
will continue to make constructive 
proposals for restoring our country’s 
economic health. The very nature of 
our criticism and comprehensive pro- 
gram shows our faith in the essential 
soundness and prospects of our econ- 
omy as against that of the Soviet. 
While our economy is far from per- 
fect, we can, through our democratic 
methods, always change our working 
conditions and living standards for 
the better. © ~~ 

We of American labor want none 
of the Soviet “paradise.” We reject 
and condemn communism on econom- 
ic, no less than on moral, cultural, 
social and political grounds. We are 
against social, economic or political 
changes through executions, exiles 
and forced labor camps. 

We oppose any system that would 
rob our people of human rights and 
democratic liberties and suppress and 
enslave any other people. 

According to the Communist politi- 
cal prophets and economic “experts,” 


our economy was supposed to have 
collapsed after World War I. Then, 
in 1929, Joseph Stalin assured his 
comrades that “American capitalism” 
had reached its apex and was going 
to go down and down. When World 
War II was over, the Kremlin rulers 
were sure that America was about to 
be hit by the biggest crisis ever. Now 
that we are experiencing a recession, 
Nikita Khrushchev treats us to the 
same Communist dirge. 

Our free American economy, even 
in its momentary recession, is health- 
ier and does more for the American 
people than the Communist economy 
does for the Soviet peoples. Our free 
economy has its ups and downs. But 
we have always come up stronger 
after every downward swing. 

In our country we are not building 
an economy geared to military aggres- 
sion, geared to grinding down the 
standards of living of the workers and 
denying them the right to share in 
the benefits of technological progress. 
In our country we do not permit the 
burdens of military defense—forced 
upon us by the threat of Soviet 
aggression—to depress the living 
standards of the people. 


HRUSHCHEV knows that, even 

during an economic recession 
in the United States, the living stand- 
ards of the American workers are 
much higher than those of the Soviet 
workers. The vast majority of Soviet 
workers get 300 to 800 rubles a 
month. This means—at the most gen- 
erous official rate of exchange—a 
monthly wage running from $75 to 
$200. 

Even under our present inadequate 
unemployment benefits, the average 
unemployed American worker gets 
more and lives better than do many 
millions of employed workers in the 
Soviet “paradise.” In fact, many an 
American worker gets more pay when 
he is not working than a Soviet 
worker gets when he is working. 

If conditions in Russia are as good 
as Khrushchev boasts, why does the 
Kremlin find it necessary to close its 
frontiers and, at gunpoint, prevent 
Soviet subjects from freely going to 
other countries? 

If things are so good in the Soviet 
Empire, why have some 1,500 people 
been fleeing every week from Com- 
munist East Germany to the German 
Federal Republic? Why have more 
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than 10 per cent of the entire popula- 
lation of East Germany—2,000,000 
of them—chosen since the end of the 
war to become refugees, escapees? 


Industrial Progress 
—Faects and Fancies 


Soviet propagandists have sought 
to give the impression that totalitarian 
communism has created all the foun- 
dations of Russian modern industry 
and has, because of its own specific 
features, attained a higher rate of 
industrial progress than that achieved 
by any other economic system. Let 
us examine this claim. 


Soviet industry has made consider- 
able progress when measured in over- 
all terms. But all of this progress 
cannot be attributed to Communist 
economy as such. The Communist 
rulers did not start Soviet economic 
development from scratch, as it were. 
Before the Bolsheviks seized power, 
Czarist Russia was already the sixth 
industrial country. Some of its in- 
dustrial plants, like the Putilov works, 
were among the most modern in their 
days. 

Secondly, from 1919 to 1939, the 
Western powers — particularly Brit- 


ain, France, Germany and the United 
States—provided the U.S.S.R. with 
more than eight billion dollars’ worth 


of heavy industrial machinery. Dur- 
ing World War II, the United States 


and its democratic allies provided the 


the West. 
Such proof of the vile conditions under Soviet rule is provided daily. 
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People feel it is worthwhile to risk their lives to flee to 
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Soviet Union with more than fifteen 
billion dollars of industrial machinery 
and products to help overcome the 
ravages of Nazi invasion. 


And no one should overlook the 
fact that the Kremlin plundered Man- 
churia, the captive peoples and occu- 
pied countries in Europe (Austria) 
in order to utilize the loot for the ex- 
pansion of Soviet economy. In the 
forty years of its existence the Soviet 
regime has borrowed much from 
Western, so-called capitalist technol- 
ogy. This was confirmed by G. K. 
Orjonikidze, the People’s Commissar 
for Heavy Industry, in his report to 
the seventeenth congress of the Soviet 
Communist Party (1934) when, in 
speaking of the fine technical equip- 
ment the U.S.S.R. possessed, he ad- 
mitted : 

“Where did we obtain it? We 
bought from the Americans, the Ger- 
mans, the French and the British the 
most improved machinery, the latest 
achievements of world technique, and 
we have provided our plants with 
them.” 

The Communist propagandists have 
done much boasting about the rate 
of Soviet economic progress. Their 


claims need much scrutiny. It is 
confusing to compare the rates of 
economic growth in various countries 
without considering the respective 
stages of economic development. The 
rates of economic progress attained 
by various countries should be calcu- 
lated for similar or comparable stages 
in their economic development. Other- 
wise the comparison can lead only to 
distortion or caricature. 


The period of Soviet economic de- 
velopment during the last forty years 
is comparable to the period of 1880- 
1920 in America’s economy. During 
this period the American economy 
grew at least as rapidly as does the 
present-day Soviet economy. The cur- 
rent stage of Soviet economic devel- 
opment is also comparable to the 
Canadian economy since 1917. Today 
the Canadian economy has a greater 
rate of progress and shows much more 
balance than does the Soviet economy. 


OVIET economic progress has en- 
tailed considerable imbalance. 
And there are signs of a greater 
slowing down of the rate of produc- 
tion increase than the Soviet plan- 
ners expected. 


According to the study made by 
the Joint Economic Committee of the 
United States Congress, the Soviets 
can narrow the present absolute gap 
between their industrial capacity and 
ours and attain about half our coun- 
try’s output by 1965 only if their 
yearly average growth will be 16 per 
cent and ours will be only 3.5 per 
cent. Prior to the current recession, 
the gap had actually widened in recent 
years. 

The total Soviet economic output 
has reached 40 per cent of that of our 
country. But Soviet per capita con- 
sumption is only 20 per cent of ours. 
The average diet and housing of the 
Soviet subject are little, if any, better 
than they were under the Czars. 

No doubt the effects of the trans- 
itory fluctuations of our economy are 
depressive. But with us depressions 
come and go, while under commu- 
nism depression is permanent. 

The Communists behind the Iron 
Curtain have no idea of what a high 
living standard is—on the level at- 
tained by many millions in our coun- 
try, Australia, Canada and the free 
European nations. 
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Spotlight on 
Communist Planned 
Economy 


Communists never cease ranting 
against the “anarchy of capitalist pro- 
duction” and raving about the Soviet 
government having eliminated “for 
the first time in history overproduc- 
tion crises.” 

Moscow’s economic experts have 
been boasting that the Soviet econ- 
omy shows an annual productivity 
increase of 6.5 per cent. This is an 
exaggeration. But even if this were 
so, it would not mean that Commu- 
nist planning operates smoothly and 
has provided a balanced and sound 
economy. 

This overall rise includes a high 
percentage increase in the most back- 
ward sectors of the Soviet economy. 
Moreover, the targets set by the total- 
itarian planners are not always met, 
as has been the case in the production 
of electricity, gas, pig iron and steel. 
Iron ore output has deteriorated quali- 
tatively as well as quantitatively. 

In 1957 there was a decline, or 
even a cutback, in such key invest- 
ment products as metallurgical equip- 
ment, turbines, railway freight cars, 


building bricks, window glass, various 
ferrous metals rolling mill products, 
machines and other equipment. 


In seven of the sixteen constituent 
republics of the U.S.S.R., the plans 
for the light industries and food pro- 
duction were not fulfilled. Though 
there was an increase in the volume 
of certain consumers’ durable goods, 
yet the price for these items was 
raised. Therefore, only the highly 
paid, upper-bracket Communist bu- 
reaucrats could afford such goods. 

In housing construction, Soviet 
planning has consistently failed. The 
first Five-Year Plan (1929-32) ful- 
filled only 54 per cent of its housing 
program; the second Five-Year Plan 
(1933-37) only 41.9 per cent; the 
third Five-Year Plan (1938-42) did 
attain 85.2 per cent of its target—but 
only because it was on a much lower 
level. The fourth Five-Year Plan 
(1946-50) showed 77 per cent ful- 
fillment of its housing construction 
plans. 

Only a year and a half after its 
adoption, the sixth Five-Year Plan 
was scrapped because the goals it set 
were too high. 

The much-touted Communist plan- 


ning is certainly not free from its own 
brand of anarchy—from the anarchy 
of unfulfillment and imbalance. The 
planned Communist industry is 
plagued with inefficient and wasteful 
administration. 


Today the Soviet economy lags 
behind the American economy in out- 
put per worker in twenty-one basic 
industries. What is more, in these 
industries, the lag is greater today 
than it was before the 1917 Bolshevik 
counter-revolution. On the whole, 
the Soviet economy has to use two or 
three workers to produce what one 
American worker does. 


In some commodities the Commu- 
nist planners have done better than in 
others. The Kremlin has concentrated 
on and achieved greater growth in the 
production of coal, oil, cement, lum- 
ber, steel and heavy machinery. Thus 
by 1955 Soviet pig iron production 
was 47 per cent of American; steel 
ingot and slabs, 43 per cent; presses 
and forges, 80 per cent; ships, 82 
per cent. At the same time Soviet 
radio and TV production was only 
18 per cent of ours; refrigerators, 5 
per cent; washing machines, 2 per 
cent; and autos only 1 per cent. 
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Today Moscow wants America and 
the other democracies to provide it 
with certain sorely needed vital con- 
sumers’ goods and machinery for pro- 
ducing the same. Khrushchev bra- 
zenly asks America, Britain and Ger- 
many to build for him plastic and 
other piants so that he can (1) con- 
tinue concentrating on armament pro- 
duction, and (2) have the free world 
help him reduce discontent in the 
U.S.S.R. by thus providing the Soviet 
people with the goods they want so 
much. 

While the American economy faces 
many problems of surplus, the Soviet 
economy continues to be plagued by 
the problems of serious scarcity— 
especially in vital consumer goods. 

For instance, in our country there 
are hundreds of thousands of cars 
lined up waiting for customers. But 
in the U.S.S.R., though the number of 
would-be auto buyers is, compara- 
tively speaking, ridiculously low, yet 
the number of these few buyers has 
been increasing twice as fast as pro- 
duction. 

Despite all the boasting about So- 
viet planning and the high rate of 
Communist economic growth, the 


U.S.S.R. continues to suffer from a 
severe shortage of capital. This 
shortage is one of the reasons for 
the recent Khrushchev letter to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower pleading for credits 
with which to purchase machinery. 
This shortage was frankly admitted 
by Soviet planner I. A. Kulev, when 
he recently stated that in 1957 the 
Kremlin could allocate only 170 of 
the 240 billion rubles requested by the 
various Kremlin ministries. 


The capital needed for meeting the 
sixth Five-Year Plan through 1960 is 
not available. For this period only 
990 billion rubles could be allocated. 
This is 370 billion rubles less than 
requested and needed by the various 
ministries. 


— claiming a 12 per cent in- 
crease in capital during 1957, 


Moscow admitted that the available 
Soviet capital supply was 6 per cent 
below the target. Early in June the 
official government daily, /zvestia, an- 
nounced two decrees reflecting the 
serious capital shortage. One de- 
cree provided for a cutback on invest- 
ment projects with an estimated cost 
of less than 50 million rubles ($12,- 


500,000). The other prohibited the 
starting of any project for which 
sufficient funds could not be assured 
in advance to guarantee its comple- 
tion on time. 

Shortage of capital, an inadequate 
supply of certain basic materials and 
the shift to nuclear weapons have led 
the Kremlin to scrap its sixth Five- 
Year Plan. But even under these 
circumstances Moscow would not 
curtail its military budget. Instead, 
the Soviet government reduced its 
original capital investment plans and 
production goals and redoubled its 
efforts to secure consumers’ goods 
and machinery from abroad. 

In fact, one of the main reasons 
behind the Kremlin campaign for a 
summit conference was its hope that 
it would provide an atmosphere more 
favorable to such helpful trade with 
the very democracies it seeks to bury. 

With only 6 per cent of the world’s 
land and population, the American 
economy has been producing 30 per 
cent of the world’s goods. At the 
same time our people have been giv- 
ing away many billions of dollars to 
help other nations improve and devel- 
op their economies. 
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Joseph Stalin lied when he claimed 
that communism is for the benefit 
of working people. Stalin is dead, 
but the same falsehood is repeated 
by Khrushchev, the new strong man. 


The threat to our country’s indus- 
trial primacy is not to be found in the 
economic progress of any other na- 
tion. The real danger we face is in 
letting down our guard and permit- 
ting our own production and con- 
sumption to fall. 


Seviet Economy 
Versus the Workers 


The biggest of all big lies peddled 
by the Kremlin dictatorship and its 
supporters outside the Soviet empire 
is that the Communist system is for 
the benefit of the workers. 

Communist totalitarian regimenta- 
tion permits no free trade union or- 
ganization. The Soviet worker pays 
a very heavy price for not having 
bonafide free trade unions as instru- 
ments for raising his living standard, 
for assuring him an equitable share 
of the benefits of modern technology. 
The Soviet “unions” exist to speed 
production—especially in the heavy 
industries geared to the production of 
weapons of aggression. 

Millions of Soviet workers have to 
pay 1 per cent of their wages as dues 
to finance the conduct of their “un- 
ion” affairs “under the guidance of 
the Communist Party.” These dues 


' payments amount to over 3,000 mil- 


lion rubles a year—at the official ex- 
change rate, about $800,000,000. 
Do the Soviet “unions” use this vast 
treasury to protect the workers’ inter- 
ests under communism? Well, the 
average Soviet wage is so low that 


many workers are forced to do extra 
work, on the land, in order to eke out 
an existence. In 1933 the total area 
of land on which workers were raising 
their own vegetables and potatoes 
amounted to 1,300,000 acres. By 
1950 this area rose to 3,150,000 acres. 
By 1955 this supplementary income 
for the workers was eked out by 
cultivating an area of 3,420,000 acres. 

Exploitation in the Soviet factories 
is so intense that many workers, try- 
ing to earn enough to live on, have 
turned to raising livestock as a source 
of supplementary income. Soviet 
workers raised 389,000 heads of 


cattle in 1933; 4,932,000 in 1941; and 


6,596,000 in 1955. By the middle 
of 1956 the Soviet government was 
alarmed by this trend and took action 
to discourage this practice. 


Oo” might ask: “Why has the 
Soviet dictatorship permitted so 
many workers to become half-peasant 
and _half-proletariat?” The noted 
student of Soviet labor conditions, 
Paul Barton, explains the develop- 
ment as follows: 

“While their pitifully low wages in- 
cite proletarians to take up farming 
or trade, the added profits they gain 
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thereby facilitate, in turn, the low- 
wage policy. In the eyes of the em- 
ployer-state, the savings that result 
from the policy seem, rightly or 
wrongly, greater than the tremendous 
losses it sustains through low pro- 
ductivity, not to mention thieving in 
the factories, which has become a 
regular institution.” (“Labor in the 
Soviet Union.” Saturn, Vol. IV, No. 
1, page 28, March, 1958.) 


In effect, these possibilities of earn- 
ing supplementary income tend to 
undermine the worker’s initiative and 
interest in production. This is a 
reversion to feudal practices in the 
utilization of labor in a country with 
modern industry and_ technology. 
How low the Soviet wage level has 
been can be seen from the fact that 
when finally, in January, 1957, a 
minimum wage was decreed, 8,000,- 
000 workers benefited thereby. 

The Soviet labor regulations set the 
total fund which each factory may 
pay out in wages. The management 
is permitted to draw on this wage 
fund only to the extent that the partic- 
ular factory fulfills its production 
quota. If the quota is not fulfilled, 
the wage fund is reduced—whether it 


is the fault of the workers or manage- 
ment or due to other reasons. Then 
all the workers suffer wage losses. 
The lowest paid are, quite naturally, 
the hardest hit. 


Proof of the heartless attitude of 
the Soviet rulers in their exploitation 
of labor was provided by none other 
than Soviet Finance Minister Zverev 
when he declared, on February 3, 
1955: 

“Over-expenditure of the wage 
fund must be regarded as the crudest 
violation of state discipline, and those 
guilty of it must be called to strict 
responsibility.” (Pravda, February 4, 
1955.) 

One year later Khrushchev was no 
less blunt when he stated: 

“There is a great deal of muddle in 
the wage system * * * . It is of 
paramount importance to insist on im- 
proving and perfecting the wage 
structure in all sectors of the econo- 
my, to make wages directly dependent 
on the quality and quantity of the la- 
bor of every worker and to make full 
use of this powerful lever—material 
interest—so as to increase labor pro- 
ductivity.” (Pravda, February 15, 
1956.) (My emphasis). 


In this spirit, the last Five-Year 
Plan provided for an increase of gross 
industrial production by 65 per cent, 
labor productivity by 50 per cent and 
real wages by only 30 per cent. 


OVIET practices in the recruiting 
S and assignment of workers are 
similar to those which prevailed in 
the days of Peter the Great, when 
the serfs were mobilized in the vil- 
lages and brought into the factories 
to turn out munitions for Czarist 
wars of aggression. 


In 1955 and 1956 some of the 
harshest methods of coercion of labor 
were somewhat softened. Today the 
Soviet apprentice is no longer subject 
to forced enrollment upon graduation 
from vocational schools. But the ap- 
prentice is still rigidly restricted in 
his choice of employment. 

Despite Khrushchev’s so-called lib- 
eral reforms, the Soviet workers do 
not enjoy freedom in choosing and 
changing their jobs. When a Soviet 
worker leaves his job against the de- 
sire of the manager, he will find him- 
self hopelessly tangled in a maze of 
bureaucratic administrative rules cal- 
culated to prevent his getting a job 


LE 


where he wants to be employed. 


Under Khrushchev, as under Stalin, 
the police can deny any worker the 
right to leave his place of residence. 
And when he does seek a new job, the 
local “agent” for the transfer and re- 
cruiting of workers can force him to 
enter an industry from which workers 
try to keep away because of its 
working conditions. 

Furthermore, the Soviet worker 
who changes his job in 1958 risks 
losing his right to health insurance 
payments for six months, the with- 
drawal of bonuses for seniority up to 
25 per cent and being labeled as 
dismissed tather than self-transferred 
from his job. He also faces a definite 
loss of tenure which determines the 
extent of his other social benefits. 

Though the “free” Soviet worker is 
subjected to these and many other 
abuses, the plight of the millions still 
in the Soviet forced labor camps must 
be infinitely worse. 


COMPARISON of the trend of real 
wages in the United States and 
the Soviet Union is instructive and 
significant. In 1938 the purchasing 
power of the average hourly wage in 


the United States was four times that 
of the U.S.S.R. In 1956 it was five 
times as high. 

And thanks, in very large measure, 
to the strength and militancy of our 
trade union movement, the American 
worker’s share in the returns of our 
national economy has been rising. 
In 1929, prior to the great economic 
crisis, 58.2 per cent went into com- 
pensation for employes. During 1946- 
50 this share rose to 64.7 per cent. 
The period of 1951 to 1955 showed 
68 per cent of the total returns of 
America’s national economy going in- 
to compensation for employes. 


Throughout nearly all of the forty 
years of Communist dictatorship, the 
price of a basket of common food 
(beef, butter, rye bread, potatoes) 
took a greater part of the worker’s 
wages than in 1913. Not until 1956 
did the Soviet workers finally manage 
to show some net gain in this regard 
—only two-tenths of one per cent. 

The Communists boast that there is 
no unemployment in the Soviet Un- 
ion. They should add that many So- 
viet industries are technically back- 
ward and wasteful. Thus, many are 


employed who would not be if the 


plants were modern and efficient. 
Furthermore, the gigantic Communist 
bureaucracy absorbs much of what 
would otherwise be a surplus of labor. 
Recently the Polish Communist rulers 
admitted this openly. 

And then there are still from six to 
eight millions in various types of 
forced labor camps. In a slave state, 
there can hardly be any unemploy- 
ment. 

It is against this entire background 
that the Soviet elimination of unem- 
ployment should be judged. The econ- 
omist Gabriel Hauge has put it well: 

“It would be no trick for us to 
abolish unemployment in the Soviet 
fashion by abolishing free enterprise 
and chaining every worker to a state- 
controlled job. You don’t have to 
ask free American labor why they 
reject that solution with the virtual 
serfdom and accompanying low wages 
it would entail.” (U.S. News and 
World Report, April 25, 1958.) 

Our country has suffered from eco- 
nomic recessions of varying duration 
and intensity. But the Soviet economy 
is in a state of permanent depression 
—insofar as the standards of life and 
labor are concerned. In the Commu- 


nist economic and political system, 
inhuman exploitation and dictator- 
ship are inherent and permanent. 


Seviet Economy 
—Against the Farmers 


Soviet economy has certain “ad- 
vantages” over competitive, free econ- 
omy as we know it. Whenever the 
politics of the ruling clique require, 
the Soviet economy can, by decree, 
determine prices, devalue currency, 
wipe out the government debt and 
expropriate (confiscate) private and 
cooperative property—without fear of 
effective opposition by labor, the 
farmers or the consumers. 

In spite of these “advantages,” the 
Soviet economy has not managed to 
avoid serious difficulties—especially 
in agriculture. The total Soviet work- 
ing force today is over 110,000,000. 
Fifty-two million of this number are 
working on 480,000,000 acres of land. 
Yet the Soviet diet is poor in quantity 
and quality. 

Russia has the largest black soil 
area in the world—247,000,000 acres. 
Yet with all the tractors and mechani- 
cal contrivances at its disposal, Soviet 
agriculture has been unable to meet 


the elementary food needs of the 
people in milk, meat, butter and eggs. 


I comparison with the U.S., Soviet 
agriculture is less productive than 
industry. There are only 6,000,000 
involved in our rural economy. Yet 
our farmers, working on 260,000,000 
acres, produce a surplus of food and 
enable our nation to help feed gener- 
ously other nations—even impover- 
ished and needy Soviet satellites like 
Communist Poland. 


When Stalin put through the col- 
lectivization program in the country- 
side, his commissars were “dizzy with 
success.” This “Soviet success” cost 
millions of lives and immeasurable 
human suffering. Despite purges and 
terror, the Soviet farmer could not 
be goaded into sufficient production. 


In our country the agricultural la- 
bor force is about one-tenth of the 
total labor force. In the U.S.S.R. it 
is about one-half. Yet the U.S. pro- 
duces more than three times as much 
meat per person and 40 per cent more 
milk than the Soviet Union. Khrush- 
chev admitted (Pravda, May 24, 
1957) that, in 1956, meat production 
per person was 225 pounds in the 


U.S. and only 71 pounds in the Sovi- 
et Union. 

Time and again, Soviet agricul- 
tural experts were rushed to the U.S. 
to learn something about improving 
milk and meat production. In 1955 
such a Soviet mission learned some- 
thing about increasing corn produc- 
tion, especially for silage. It was in 
the American Midwest—bailiwick of 
agricultural private enterprise—that 
Moscow’s experts learned how to in- 
crease the average milk yield per cow. 


For more than two decades the 
Kremlin has hailed its state farms as 
“the most advanced large-scale econ- 
omy the world has ever sten.” But 
Mr. Benediktov, formerly Minister of 
Agriculture, officially reported that 
many of these models of Communist 
enterprise were operated at a loss. 

During the discussion of the Soviet 
budget in 1956, Benediktov said that 
in 1954 “over two-thirds of the state 
farms of the Ministry of State Farms 
finished the year with losses amount- 
ing to 1,763 million rubles. In 1955 
the losses from state farms came to 
approximately 2,000 million rubles.” 
(Planovoe Khozyastvo, Planned 
Economy, No. 1, 1956.) In the same 
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publication, Volume 1, 1957, Bene- 
diktov wrote: “In 1956 the state 
farms, taken as a whole, for the first 
time made a profit. However, a con- 
siderable number of state farms still 
ran at a loss.” Mr. Benediktov might 
have added that this 1956 profit was 
due to exceptionally good weather. 

Agriculture has been the weakest 
sector of the Soviet economy. Forced 
collectivization has robbed the peas- 
ant of incentive to produce. He has 
been subjected to low prices for his 
produce and simultaneous high cost 
of manufactured consumers’ goods. 

Agricultural production has been 
hampered by recurrent drives to shift 
manpower to industry. Soviet agri- 
culture is still backward in its use 
of machinery and fertilizers. In 1956 
there were less than a million tractors 
on Soviet farms—as against 4,800,- 
000 on American farms. 


ESPITE constant talk of successes 

and continuous policy shifts in 
Soviet agronomy, the agricultural sec- 
tor suffers from enormous waste of 
manpower. In Soviet agriculture 
there is one worker for every ten 
acres sown. In the United States 


there is one worker for every sixty 
acres sown. 


Nearly 20,000,000 families live on 
the 86,000 Soviet collectives. Only 
41 per cent of these collectives had 
electric power at the close of 1954. 
Mass deportations, slave labor camps, 
executions and frequently shifting 
political and agricultural panaceas 
(Lysenko) have not given the Soviet 
peasant the incentive to produce suf- 
ficient food for the people. 


Toward remedying somewhat this 
critical situation, the Kremlin de- 
creed on April 20, 1958, the liquida- 
tion of the machine and tractor sta- 
tions. These are henceforth to serve 
as repair and technical stations and 
the tractors are to be sold to the col- 
lectives. A vast array of Communist 
Party functionaries and _ technical 
workers are now being assigned to 
take care of the supervisory and ad- 
ministrative tasks in the collective 
farms. 

No doubt the machine and tractor 
stations were filled with excessive 
numbers of cadres of all sorts. Red 
tape, party control and interference 
had only aggravated the “planned” 
inefficiency of the huge parking lots 


of agricultural machinery for hire to 
the collectives. The period for the 
sale of the machinery to the collec- 
tive farms will be five years instead 
of the two or three Khrushchev first 
proposed. Shifting such financial 
burdens from the government to the 
collective farmers will, to put it mild- 
ly, provide no incentive to or guaran- 
tee for their producing more. 


The complete “statization” of So- 
viet agriculture runs like a red thread 
through all of Khrushchev’s agricul- 
tural panaceas. Through the decree 
of March 10, 1956, the size of the 
private plot permitted to the collective 
farmer was reduced to between 0.15 
and 0.3 of a hectare, his livestock 
holdings cut down and the number of 
obligatory work days raised. On 
September 12, 1957, Khrushchev 
raised the income t2x on collective 
farms. [One hectare equals 2.47 
acres. | 

According to the Soviet Statistical 
Yearbook for 1956, the number of 
collective farms fell by 6,800 in the 
preceding two years. In the same 
period the number of large-sized 
state farms increased by 666, that is, 
from 5,134 to 5,800. 
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The latest Khrushchev twist of 
policy (June, 1958) marks another 
step in the direction of turning the 
Soviet peasants into agricultural fac- 
tory hands. The peasant is to be 
robbed of every vestige of his former 
liberty. He is to be chained to the 


state-operated farm—which has al- 
ways been the ideal of Communist 
agriculture. In this light, there is 
very little for the Soviet peasant in 
the recent much-vaunted abolition of 
forced delivery. 


Soviet workers don’t eat very well. The prices of basic foods are high. 
In the U.S.S.R. only one pound of meat per person is available each week. 


Seviet Economy 
Versus the People 


Not even the most fanatical sup- 
porters of the Kremlin regime will 
deny that Soviet economic progress 
has been bought at a very heavy price 
—in terms of human suffering, priva- 
tions, terror and death by the mil- 
lions. The terrible misery of the 
working people which accompanied 
the early and most callous days of 
the Industrial Revolution was mild 
and humane in comparison with the 
brutal exploitation and oppression 


‘which have been employed to pro- 


mote the upbuilding of the Soviet 
economy in the fields and factories 
of the U.S.S.R. 

In spite of this dreadful price paid 
by the Soviet peoples for rushing 
with industrialization under Commu- 
nist domination and “planning” they 
still do not have sufficient fuod, cloth- 
ing and housing. The great mass of 
people are still unable to fulfill many 
of the needs easily met in the West- 
ern democratic lands. And the de- 
nial of human rights and liberties 
makes it extremely difficult for those 
under the yoke of communism to 
secure peacefully any real improve- 
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ment of their conditions of life and 
labor. 

The Soviet peoples occupy a land 
area three times the size of ours. 
With all the ballyhoo about Soviet 
economic progress, there are only 
about 75,000 miles of railroads and 
30,000 miles of improved roads in 
the U.S.S.R. In our country there 
are 220,000 miles of railroads and 
2,300,000 miles of improved roads. 
Some of the world’s finest airplanes 
are produced in the Soviet Union, 
but these are not for use by the peo- 
ple. Air travel in the U.S.S.R. is 
only one-tenth that of the United 
States. And while the people of our 
country enjoy the use of 56,000,000 
passenger cars and 10,900,000 trucks, 
the Soviet “paradise” has only 700,- 
000 autos and 2,800,000 trucks. 


ti OUR country there are more than 
thirty times as many telephones, 
more than twenty-two times as many 
television sets and over fifteen times 
as many radios as in Communist Rus- 
sia. In 1955 electric power produc- 
tion per capita totaled 3,330 kilowatt 
hours in the United States and only 
830 in the U.S.S.R. In steel the 
Soviet productive capacity is about 


half ours and most of the output is 
diverted to military use. 


The Soviet chemical industry is 
rather poor, despite the enormous 
chemical resources of the country. 
For instance, in the production of 
plastics and synthetic fibers for shoes, 
clothing and other peaceful consum- 
ers’ uses, the Soviet economy lags 
badly behind the United States. Mos- 
cow is now soliciting the assistance 
of American and British plastics ex- 
perts to build up such an industry 
in the U.S.S.R. Surely there is enough 
technical skill in the Soviet Union 
for great progress in the chemical in- 
dustry. But Moscow is too busy con- 
centrating Soviet skill and resources 
on military technology and guided 
missiles. 

The Soviet economy has been par- 
ticularly derelict in providing hous- 
ing facilities for its people. On the 
average, a Soviet subject has only 52 
square feet of dwelling space. This 
is about one-seventh the space now 
enjoyed by the average American. 
In fact, in our country, a federal 
prisoner gets sixty square feet—more 
than the regimented comrade in 
Russia. 


It is rather significant that, before 
Lenin seized power, the average ur- 
ban living space was 107.5 square 
feet per person. By 1923 it fell to 
86 square feet; in 1928 to 59.7 square 
feet; in 1952 to 37.6 square feet. By 
1954 it rose to 37.9 square feet! 

In contrast, under the “anarchy” 
of capitalism in the United States, 
even average low-rent housing pro- 
vides 198 square feet per person. 
This is more than five times the hous- 
ing space available, on the average, 
to the urban Soviet citizen. 


Particularly in Moscow, the trend 
has been downward. In 1913 the 
average Muscovite had 9.8 square 
meters of housing space; in 1955 it 
fell to 7.3 square meters. Last year 
nearly one million residences were 
built in the U.S.S.R. This rate of 
construction is no higher than that 
of 1925, when the Soviet population 
was 25 per cent smaller. 

This accounts in no small measure 
for the high prices for basic consumer 
goods in the U.S.S.R. For instance, 
at the end of last year it cost two 
rubles (about half a dollar, official 
exchange rate) to buy a pound of 
bread and ten to fourteen rubles 
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($2.50 to $3.50) to buy a pound of 
butter in Moscow. Milk brought 
three rubles (75 cents) a liter. Eggs, 
when found, were about a ruble (25 
cents) each. And pork commanded 
nine rubles ($2.25) a pound! 

In the country as a whole there is 
available about one pound of meat 
per person per week. On the aver- 
age, it takes one and one-half hours 
of work to secure this. The average 
Soviet factory worker has to put in 
one month of labor to get an ordinary, 
everyday suit of clothes. 

The annual total value of accrued 
goods and services is $430,000,000,- 
000 for the United States and about 
$100,000,000,000 for the U.S.S.R. 

Soviet economy has promised 
much and performed little to date for 
the population of the Russian Com- 
munist empire. But the promises of 
the Kremlin rulers to their own peo- 
ple are worth as little as those made 
to other peoples. Only about a year 
ago the Soviet government repudiated 
much of its internal debt—that is, 
the debt to its own people. The Krem- 
lin virtually repudiated 260 billion 
rubles of state bonds by simply halt- 
ing the payment of interest and post- 


poning redemption of the bonds for 
twenty years. 

To the average Soviet family this 
meant a loss equivalent to at least 
half of its total earnings for a year. 
Denied all democratic rights and fully 
disarmed politically, the Soviet peo- 
ple are in no position to force their 
rulers to make good on their repeated 
promises to better the conditions of 
life and labor. 

It is now more than twenty years 
since the present much-vaunted “Sta- 
lin constitution,” pledging a seven- 
hour day, was adopted. But this 
Soviet pledge, like many others, is a 
dead letter for the great mass of work- 
ers. Only recently has the forty-eight- 
hour workweek been reduced to forty- 
six. 

The same Soviet constitution guar- 
antees every constituent Soviet re- 
public the right of secession from 
the U.S.S.R. But woe unto any per- 
son in any such republic who would 
ever dare breathe such a word. The 
experience of Hungary, which was 
supposedly a separate and independ- 
ent country, shows how worthless 
Soviet promises are. 

It is now more than forty years 


since the Soviet peoples were prom- 
ised the end of all exploitation and 
oppression. But the very nature and 
operation of Soviet economy, as an 
economy based on inhuman exploi- 
tation and buttressed by totalitarian 
tyranny, belie every promise for a 
better day and more freedom solemn- 
ly made by the founding fathers of 
communism. 

For a modern industrial nation, 
the Soviet people have a very low 
standard of living. In production 
and consumption, the Soviet economy 
is much inferior to the American 
economy. 


Seviet Economy 
—A War Economy 

Heavy industrialization has always 
been cardinal to Leninist commu- 
nism. But in the last decade or so 
there has been a significant shift in 
the motivating force behind the So- 
viet drive for speedy heavy industrial- 
ization. 

At first the Soviet peoples were 
told that it was vital for them to bear 
all burdens and work hard to build 
heavy industry as a prerequisite for 
an economy that would provide them 
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adequate living standards. But in 
recent years emphasis has been shift- 
ing to heavy industry as prerequisite 
for gigantic armament production. 

Yet the Soviet rulers realize that 
the people are yearning for more 
consumers’ goods and a share in the 
benefits of modern industrial tech- 
nology. The Kremlin oligarchy real- 
izes that more consumers’ goods must 
be made available to the people if the 
Soviet Union is to develop an ade- 
quate industrial working force, in- 
creasing individual efficiency and 
greater per capita productivity. 

But the Soviet dictatorship is de- 
termined that the Russian capacity 
for the production of armaments must 
under no condition be disturbed by 
any effort to provide the people with 
more consumers’ goods. Today the 
U.S.S.R. puts 25 per cent of its gross 
national production into military 
goods, while the United States puts 
in less than 10 per cent. These pro- 
portions are significant in a qualita- 
tive, no less than in a quantitative, 
sense. In missile technology the 
Soviet economy is preeminent. 

No one should belittle the rate or 
extent of overall Soviet economic 


growth. However, it has been a 
growth geared to military aggression 
against other nations and, at best, to 
only secondary consideration for the 
well-being of the nation. What is 
more, this type of economy could 
never have attained its present levels 
in some fields without having at its 
disposal instruments of terror against 
the people. 

No one can really comprehend the 
full meaning of Soviet economic 
growth without at the same time keep- 
ing in mind the even greater growth 
of the machinery of political sup- 
pression at the disposal of the Com- 
munist Party dictatorship. 

The rate of growth of the Soviet 
repressive machine is higher than the 
rate of Soviet economic growth. The 
Czar’s political police force (Okhra- 
na) consisted of 4,000 to 5,000 offi- 
cials and operatives. The number of 
political exiles, in the days of the 
despotic Czar Nicholas II, was 20,000 
to 30,000. But the Soviet political 
police apparatus now has a personnel 
of nearly 2,000,000—including a spe- 
cial army for purely domestic opera- 
tions. 


Though propagandizing through- 


out the world the doctrine of the 
withering away of the state as a 
measure of the growth of socialism, 
the Kremlin rulers have built up in 
the Soviet empire the most gigantic 
repressive state machine in all his- 
tory. 


If the Soviet economic system and 
social relations are so good and do so 
much for the people, then why do 
the Communist rulers need such gi- 
gantic machinery to hold down and 
suppress the people? Surely Khrush- 
chev and his comrades are not sadists 
for the sake of sadism and do not 
engage in murder for the sake of 
murder. It is a matter of policy that 
Khrushchev keeps at his right hand 
in the wielding of absolute power the 
notorious General Serov, who has for 
many years directed purges, liquida- 
tions, deportations and executions in 


the U.S.S.R. 
Conelusion 


The Communists have extended 
and consolidated their power, but 
they have not eliminated social in- 
justice, wage inequalities or low liv- 
ing standards. Nowhere in the world 
are there such gross wage inequali- 
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ties and differentials as in the Soviet 
economy. The Communists have not 
eliminated but have only socialized 
poverty and hunger and abolished 
democracy. 


The peoples of the U.S.S.R. have 
much talent and great ability. They 
are a virile and industrious people. 
They love their homeland. It was 
not necessary to rob the Russian peo- 
ple of their human rights and demo- 
cratic liberties in order to achieve 
their great economic progress. There 
is enough ability among the peoples 
of the Soviet empire and there are 
enough natural resources in the vast 
area they occupy for their developing 
a modern efficient economy—without 
paying such a dreadful price in hu- 
man suffering and without submitting 
to a totalitarian dictatorship which 
is the scourge of world peace and 
freedom. 

The history of the American peo- 
ple is a history of friendship and gen- 
erosity toward other nations. Time 
and again the peoples of the Russian 
empire have benefited from this 
friendly and peaceful American atti- 
tude. In the famine days of 1921, 
Lenin acknowledged that our coun- 


try saved millions of Soviet citizens 
from starvation—without regard to 
their political alignment. After Hit- 
ler doublecrossed Stalin and invaded 
the U.S.S.R. in 1941, our country 
spared no effort or material resources 
to help the Soviet peoples. 

Today the American people would 
rejoice in Soviet technical progress— 
if only this progress were geared to 
the improvement of the conditions of 
life and labor in the U.S.S.R. and 
directed into the channels of peace 
instead of to the constant upbuilding 
of a gigantic military machine for 
Soviet world conquest and Commu- 
nist enslavement. 


The Soviet rulers have yet to slow 
down their armaments program, their 
mad pace of building an arsenal of 
thermonuclear weapons and guided 
missiles. Despite all his boasts, 
Khrushchev has yet to make a single 
serious move shifting from military 
emphasis in the economy to “lifting 
the living standards of the people.” 

Nor would our country or any 
other freedom-loving people have any 
reason to be seriously disturbed by 
the increasing Soviet economic in- 
volvement and enterprise in the in- 


dustrially underdeveloped countries, 
were it not for the fact that these 
Kremlin commercial and financial 
undertakings are primarily means of 
Muscovite political penetration and 
Communist subversion. 

In this situation, neither our coun- 
try nor any other peaceful, liberty- 
loving people can afford to be smug 
and complacent over the present So- 
viet economic offensive. We must be 
on guard against the present ad- 
vanced Soviet industrial position and 
economic offensive only because they 
aim to promote Soviet aggression and 
Communist subversion. Herein lies 
the threat of Soviet economic growth 
and expansion to the peace and free- 
dom of all mankind. 


To meet this Soviet challenge and 
threat, our country must not only be 
militarily strong. We must at the 
same time make sure that our econ- 
omy does not stagnate and that we 
avoid economic recessions. Further- 
more, our country must assume 
greater initiative and responsibility 
for strengthening the economies of 
the free and democratic countries, 
promoting economic as well as po- 
litical and military cooperation 


among all the free peoples and there- 
by enhancing the prosperity of the 
free world. 

Our country can meet the test 
through insuring the growth of our 
productive capacities and living 
standards. Even if the Soviet econ- 
omy were to expand at a faster rate 
than ours in the next decade—and 
there is no reason why it must—it 
would still have only half of our pro- 
ductive capacity. 

America has greater depth in eco- 
nomic reserves. We have a bigger 
and more skilled labor force. 


What our country has to fear and 
guard against is the slowing down 
of its own industrial capacities and 
growth rather than Soviet economic 
growth or competition as such. 

In this light, the present economic 
recession is a grave danger to our 
nation, to world peace and human 
freedom. 

Communism has shown itself to be 
neither willing nor able to provide a 
better and happier life for the Soviet 
peoples. Soviet communism has de- 
veloped and incorporated organic fea- 
tures of slavery and serfdom. 


The Kremlin dictatorship rules 
through the use of militarized bureau- 
cratic methods. Its empire is held to- 
gether by brute force. Soviet power is 
wielded through savage terror or the 
permanent threat thereof. 


Our country can, by the continua- 
tion of economic progress and the 
strengthening of our democratic way 
of life, serve as an example and 
demonstrate to the Soviet and all 
other peoples that a free society is 
most effective in promoting human 


well-being, liberty and peace. 
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No hace mucho tiempo Nikita S. 
Khrushchev utiliz6 una de nues- 
tras mas importantes compaiias 
radioemisoras para “prometer” a 
nuestros nietos las “bendiciones” de 
lo que él llama “socialismo.” Luego 
prometié a los pueblos soviéticos que 
no pasaria mucho tiempo antes de 
que ellos tuvieran tanta o mas mante- 
quilla, leche y carne que la que tiene 
el pueblo norteamericano. 

Sin embargo, fué durante la llama- 
da campaiia electoral soviética que 
Khrushchev alcanzé el maximo de su 
jactancia. Hablando en una reunién 
en el distrito Kalinin de Mosca, 
donde era candidato a Diputado en 
el Supremo Soviet de la Unién de 
Repiablicas Soviéticas, Khrushchev se 
vanaglorié del “progreso y los logros” 
del sistema econémico soviético, ridi- 
culizé6 el modo de vida norteameri- 
cano y se mofé de los que “pintan a 
los Estados Unidos como un pais de 
empresas présperas, como un modelo 
de libertad y democracia burguesa.” 
_ En esa oportunidad, Khrushchev 
traté de promover su caso citando 
algunas frases del discurso que 
pronuncié en marzo ante la Confe- 
rencia Nacional sobre Desemplo de 


la AFL-CIO. Después de referirse a 
mis argumentos en favor de mas y 
mejores escuelas y viviendas y en 
pro de una accién efectiva para 
detener el receso econémico con su 
creciente ola de desempleo, Khrush- 
chev dijo estruendosamente: 

“Es la democracia socialista la 
que ha liberado al pueblo soviético 
de ‘libertades’ tales como el derecho 
a elegir a su explotador y a perder 
el empleo, el derecho a morirse de 
hambre o a ser esclavos asalariados 
del capital. No, no es en esa forma 


como nuestro pueblo entiende la 


libertad. 

“Nosotros vemos la libertad como 
el derecho del pueblo a vivir una 
vida digna de seres humanos, sin ex- 
plotadores ni explotacién, con el de- 
recho a una genuina igualdad politi- 
ca, el derecho a disfrutar de todos los 
adelantos de la ciencia y la cultura. 
Nosotros entendemos la libertad 
como lo liberacién del pueblo de los 
horrores del desempleo y de la 
pobreza, de la opresién racial, na- 
cional y social.” 

Antes de examinar esta alegacién 
de Khrushchev de como viven la 
vida, especialmente los trabajadores, 


bajo el comunismo soviético, per- 
mitanme decirles que, en varias 
ocasiones, he criticado a nuestra Ad- 
ministracién nacional por no haber 
prevenido el actual receso de las ac- 
tividades econémicas y por no haber 
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actuado prontamente y con vigor 
para acelerar el retorno al empleo 
pleno y a la prosperidad. 

Porque el movimiento  sindical 
norteamericano es libre, puede y 
le dice al gobierno, lo que queremos 
que se haga y lo que no queremos 
que se haga. Los trabajadores norte- 
americanos, como los miembros de 
cualquier otro sector de la comuni- 
dad, no temen decir la verdad—no 
temen decirsela a la Casa Blanca y al 
Congreso—sea agradable o no. 

Nosotros los miembros de la AFL- 
CIO hemos formulado, y continua- 
remos formulando, proposiciones 
constructivas para restaurar la salud 
econémica de nuestro pais. La indole 
misma de nuestras criticas y de 
nuestros programas constructivos 
demuestran nuestra fe en la salud 
esencial y en la perspectiva de 
nuestra economia en comparacién 
con la economia soviética. Si bien 
nuestra economia dista mucho de 
ser perfecta, siempre podremos cam- 
biarla, a través de nuestros métodos 
de trabajo y nuestros niveles de vida 
para mejorarla. 

Nosotros, los trabajadores norte- 
americanos, no queremos parte al- 
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guna del “paraiso” soviético. Recha- 
zamos y condenamos el comunismo 
en el terreno econémico al igual que 
en el moral, cultural, social o poli- 
tico. Nosotros nos oponemos a los 
cambios sociales, econémicos o poli- 
ticos por medio de_ ejecuciones, 
destierros y campos de_ trabajo 
forzado. ‘ 


Nosotros nos oponemos a cual- 
quier sistema que le robe a nuestro 
pueblo sus derechos humanos y sus 
libertades democraticas y que sojuz- 
gue y esclavice a cualquier otro pue- 
blo. 

De acuerdo con los profetas politi- 
cos comunistas y los “expertos” eco- 
nomistas nuestra economia debié su- 
frir un colapso después de la Primera 
Guerra Mundial. Luego, en 1929, 
Joseph Stalin aseguré6 a sus com- 
pafieros que el “capitalismo norte- 
americano” habia llegado a su cima 
y a partir de ese afio iria en decaden- 
cia continua. Después de terminar 
la Segunda Guerra Mundial, los diri- 
gentes del Kremlin estaban seguros 
de que los Estados Unidos iba a sufrir 
la mas grande de las crisis en su his- 
toria. Ahora que sufrimos un receso 


econémico, Nikita Khrushchev nos 
predica la misma linea comunista. 

Nuestra economia libre, atin en 
este receso momentaneo, esta mas 
saludable, y hace mas por el pueblo 
norteamericano de lo que la econo- 
mia comunista hace por los pueblos 
soviéticos. Nuestra economia libre 
tiene sus alzas y sus bajas. Sin em- 
bargo, nosotros siempre salimos mas 
fuertes después de cada baja. 

En nuestro pais no fabricamos una 
economia encaminada hacia la agre- 
sion militar, dirigida a la destruccién 
de los niveles de vida de los trabaja- 
dores y a negarles el derecho a parti- 
cipar en los beneficios del progreso 
tecnolégico. En nuestro pais no per- 
mitimos que la carga de la defensa 
militar—a que nos obliga la amenaza 
de agresién soviética—baje el nivel 
de vida del pueblo. 

Khrushchev sabe que, ain durante 
un receso econémico en los Estados 
Unidos, los niveles de vida de los 
trabajadores norteamericanos son 
mucho mas altos que los de los traba- 
jadores soviéticos. La gran mayoria 
de los trabajadores soviéticos ganan 
de 300 a 800 rublos al mes. Esto sig- 
nifica—atin empleando el mas gene- 
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roso tipo oficial de cambio—un sala- 
rio mensual que oscila entre 75 y 200 
délares mensuales, 

Ain bajo nuestros inadecuados 
beneficios actuales de desempleo, el 
trabajador promedio desempleado en 
los Estados Unidos recibe mas y vive 
mejor de lo que viven muchos mi- 
llones de trabajadores empleados en 
el “paraiso” soviético. De hecho, 
muchos trabajadores norteamericanos 
reciben mas sueldo cuando estan 
desempleados que el que reciben los 
trabajadores soviéticos cuando estan 
empleados. 

Si las condiciones en Rusia son tan 
buenas como las pregona Khrushchev, 
épor qué considera el Kremlin nece- 
sario cerrar sus fronteras y, a punta 
de cafion, impedir que los soviéticos 
viajen libremente a otros paises? 

Si las cosas estan tan bien en el 
Imperio Soviético, zgpor qué unas 
1.500 personas huyen semanalmente 
de la Alemania Oriental a la Re- 
publica Federal Alemana? ;Por qué 
es que mas del 10 por ciento de la 
poblacién total de la Alemania Orien- 
tal—2.000.000 de personas—han de- 
cidido, desde que terminé la guerra, 
escaparse, ser refugiados? 


Progreso Industrial 
—Datos y Fantasias 
Los propagandistas soviéticos han 


tratado de dar la impresion de que el 
totalitarismo comunista ha creado to- 
dos los cimientos de la industria rusa 
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La gente cree que vale la pena arriesgar su vida por huir hacia el Occidente. 
Esta prueba de las viles condiciones bajo regimen soviético se ven a diario. 
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moderna y que, en virtud de sus 
propios aspectos especificos, ha lo- 
grado un mas alto ritmo de progreso 
industrial que el logrado por cual- 
quier otro sistema ecnémico. Exa- 
minemos esta pretensién. 


En términos generales, la industria 
soviética ha logrado considerable pro- 
greso. Sin embargo, todo ese pro- 
greso no puede atribuirse a la econo- 
mia comunista como tal. Los diri- 
gentes comunistas no iniciaron el 
desarrollo econémico soviético desde 
sus raices. Antes de que los bolshe- 
viques tomaran el poder, la Rusia 
Zarista ya ocupaba el sexto lugar 
entre las potencias industriales. Al- 
gunas de sus plantas industriales, 
como las fabricas Putilov, se conta- 
ban entre las mas modernas de su 
época. 

En segundo lugar, entre 1919 y 
1939, las potencias occidentales— 
especialmente Gran Bretafia, Francia, 
Alemania y los Estados Unidos—su- 
ministraron a la Unién de Republicas 
Socialistas Soviéticas mas de ocho 
mil millones de délares en maquina- 
ria industrial pesada. Durante la Se- 
gunda Guerra Mundial, los Estados 
Unidos y sus aliados democraticos 
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proveyeron a la Unién Soviética con 
mas de quince mil millones de déla- 
res en maquinaria industrial y pro- 
ductos para ayudar a sobreponerse 
de los estragos causados por la inva- 
sion nazi. 

Y nadie debe pasar por alto el 
hecho de que el Kremlin saqueé 
Manchuria, los pueblos cautivos y los 
paises ocupados de Europa (Austria) 
a fin de utilizar el botin para la ex- 
pansién de la economia soviética. En 
los cuarenta afios de existencia que 
lleva el régimen soviético, ha copiado 
mucho de las potencias occidentales, 
de la llamada tecnologia capitalista. 
Esto fué confirmado por G. K. Orjo- 
nikidze, el Comisario del Pueblo para 
la Industria Pesada, en su informe al 
décimo séptimo congreso del Partido 
Comunista Soviético (1934) cuando, 
al hablar del magnifico equipo téc- 
nico de la Unién Soviética, admitio: 

“;Dénde lo obtuvimos? Compra- 
mos de los norteamericanos, de los 
alemanes, de los franceses y de los 
britanicos la més moderna maquina- 
ria, el mas moderno equipo técnico y 
lo hemos instalado en nuestras 
plantas.” 

Los propagandistas comunistas se 


han jactado mucho del ritmo de pro- 
greso de la economia soviética. Sus 
declaraciones deben ser examinadas 
muy cuidadosamente. Resulta con- 
fuso comparar la proporcién de de- 
sarrollo econémico en varios paises 
sin considerar las respectivas etapas 
de fomento econémico. El valor de 
progreso econémico logrado por va- 
rios paises, debe ser calculado en eta- 
pas similares o comparables en su 
fomento econédmico. De otro modo 
la comparacién sélo puede llevar a 
la distorsién o la caricatura. 


El periodo de desarrollo econémico 
soviético durante los dltimos cuarenta 
afios se compara al periodo compren- 
dido entre 1880 y 1920 de la econo- 
mia norteamericana. Durante este 
periodo la economica norteamericana 
crecié por lo menos con la misma 
rapidez que crece la economia soviéti- 
ca de hoy dia. La etapa actual de 
desarrollo econémico soviético se pue- 
de comparar tambien con la econo- 
mia canadiense desde 1917. Hoy dia 
la economia del Canada ha alcanzado 
un ritmo mucho mayor de progreso 
y demuestra mucho mas equilibrio 
que la economia soviética. 


El progreso econémico soviético 
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ha sufrido considerable desequilibrio. 
Y hay indicios de una lentitud ain 
mayor en el ritmo de aumento de la 
produccién que la que esperaban 
los técnicos soviéticos. 

De acuerdo con un estudio reali- 
zado por la Comisén Econémica Con- 
junta del Congreso de los Estados 
Unidos, los soviéticos podrian acortar 
el gran abismo entre su capacidad 
industrial y la nuestra y lograr alre- 
dedor de la mitad de la produccién 
de nuestro pais para 1965, sélo si el 
aumento de su promedio anual alcan- 
za el 16 por ciento y el nuestro sélo 
el 3,5 por ciento. Antes del actual 
receso, la diferencia se hizo mas am- 
plia en aiios recientes, 

La produccién total del Soviet ha 
alcanzado el 40 por ciento de la de 
nuestro pais. Sin embargo el con- 
sumo per capita soviético equivale 
sélo al 20 por ciento del nuestro. La 
dieta y vivienda promedio del ciuda- 
dano soviético son muy pequefias, y 
si es que existen, seran solamente un 
poco mejor de lo que eran en el 
tiempo de los zares. 

No cabe duda alguna de que los 
efectos de las fluctuaciones transito- 
rias de nuestra economia son depri- 


mentes. Sin embargo, en nuestro caso 
las depresiones vienen y van, mientras 
que para los comunista éstas son 
permanentes. 

Los comunistas detras de la Cor- 
tina de Hierro no tienen idea de lo 
que es un nivel de vida alto—tan alto 
como el logrado por muchos millones 
de nuestros conciudadanos, en Aus- 
tralia, Canada y las naciones libres 
de Europa, 


Enfasis sobre la Economia 
Comunista Planeada 


Los comunistas nunca cesan de 
criticar la “anarquia de la produc- 
cién capitalista” y de elogiar al go- 
bierno soviético por haber eliminado 
“por primera vez en la historia la 
crisis de la super-produccién.” 

Si bien algunas reclamaciones espe- 
cificas del Kremlin no tienen funda- 
mento alguno, es cierto que la pro- 
duccién econémica total del Soviet 
ha aumentado sustancialmente. Los 
expertos econémicos de Mosci se han 
jactado de que la economia soviética 
demuestra un aumento anual de pro- 
duccién del 6,5 por ciento. Esto es 
exagerado. Pero aunque fuese asi, 


ello no quiere decir que los planes 
comunistas se desarrollan sin dificul- 
tades y que de ellos ha resultado una 
sana y equilibrada economia. 


Este aumento general incluye un 
alto porcentaje de aumento en los 
sectores mas atrasados de la econo- 
mia soviética. Ademas, las metas fija- 
das por los ténicos totalitarios no 
siempre se alcanzan, como hia succ- 
dido en el caso de la produccién de 
electricidad, gas, hierro en lingotes y 
acero. La produccién de mineral de 
hierro se ha deteriorado tanto cuali- 
tativa como cuantitativa. 

En 1957 se registré una baja, o 
hasta un corte, en inversiones en pro- 
ductos clave tales como equipo meta- 
lirgico, turbinas, furgones ferrovia- 
rios, ladrillos para construccién, vi- 
drios para ventanas, varios productos 
de fabricas de metales ferruginosos, 
maquinarias y otro equipo. 

En siete de las diez y seis republi- 
cas que constituyen la Unién Soviéti- 
ca los planes para industrias livianas 
y produccién de productos alimenti- 
cios no tuvieron éxito. Si bien se re- 
gistré un aumento en el volumen de 
ciertos articulos durables de consumo, 
el precio de los mismos registré una 
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alza. Por lo tanto, sdlo los que reci- 
ben altos salarios, los burécratas co- 
munistas de mas alto nivel, podian 
comprar dichos articulos. 


En la industria de la construccién 
de viviendas, los planes soviéticos han 
fracasado una y otra vez. El primer 
Plan Quinquenal (1929-32) alcanzé 
sdlo el 54 por ciento de su programa 
de vivienda; el Segundo Plan Quin- 
quenal (1933-37), sdlo el 41,9 por 
ciento; el tercer Plan Quinquenal 
(1938-42) logré el 85,2 por ciento 
de su objetivo—pero esto se debid 
s6lo a que tuvo un nivel mucho mas 
bajo. El cuarto Plan Quinquenal 
(1946-50) logré realizar sélo el 77 
por ciento de la cuota del plan de 
construccién de vivienda. 

Sélo afio y medio después de su 
adopcién, se abandoné el sexto Plan 
Quinquenal porque jas metas fijadas 
en el mismo eran demasiado altas. 

El muy pregonado sistema comu- 
nista ciertamente no esta libre 
de su proprio tipo de anarquia, del 
incumplimiento y desequilibrio. La 
industria comunista planeada esta pla- 
gada de ineficiencia y de mala ad- 
ministracion. 

Hoy dia, la economia soviética se 
8 


queda rezagada tras la economia 
norteamericana en la produccién por 
trabajador en veintiun industrias ba- 
sicas. Lo que es mas, en estas indus- 
trias el rezago es mayor en la actuali- 
dad que antes de ja contrarevolucién 
bolshevique de 1917. En general, la 
economia soviética ha tenido que 
usar dos o tres trabajadores para 
producir lo que produce un trabaja- 
dor norteamericano. 

En el caso de algunos productos, 
los técnicos comunistas han logrado 
mas éxito que en otros. El Kremlin 
ha concentrado sus esfuerzos y ha 
logrado un mayor desarrollo en la 
produccién de carbén, petréleo, ce- 
mento, maderas, acero y maquinaria 
pesada. Asi, pues, para 1955 la pro- 
duccién soviética de hierro para lin- 
gotes equivalia al 47 por ciento de la 
norteamericana; las barras y plan- 
chas de acero, el 43 por ciento; pren- 
sas y fraguas, el 80 por ciento; 
embarcaciones el 82 por ciento. Al 
mismo tiempo la produccién de radio 
y televisién soviética fué sdlo el 18 
por ciento de la nuestra, refrigera- 
dores, el 5 por ciento; maquinas de 
lavar, el 2 por ciento; y automéviles 
sdlo el 1 por ciento. 


Estas cifras revelan que la econo- 
mia soviética esta planeada e inten- 
cionada para producir armamentos en 
lugar de mejorar el nivel de vida y la 
produccién de articulos de consumo 
por los cuales suspiran los soviéticos. 
Hoy dia, Mosci quiere que los Esta- 
dos Unidos y las otras democracias 
del mundo le suministren ciertos arti- 
culos de consumo vitales que 
desperadamente necesitan asi como 
la maquinaria necesaria para pro- 
ducir los mismos. Khrushchev des- 
caradamente pide a los Estados 
Unidos, la Gran Bretafia y Alemania 
que le construyan fabricas de plasti- 
cos y otros materiales para él poder 
(1) continuar concentrando su aten- 
cién sobre la produccién de arma- 
mentos, y (2) contar con la ayuda 
del mundo libre para reducir el des- 
contento en la Unién Soviética al 
suministrarle al pueblo soviético los 
articulos que tanto desea. 


Mientras la economia de los Esta- 
dos Unidos se enfrenta a muchos pro- 
blemas de excedentes, la economia 
soviética continia plagada por los 
problemas de seria escasez — espe- 
cialmente de articulos de primera 
necesidad. 
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Por ejemplo, en nuestro pais hay 
cientos de miles de automéviles alma- 
cenados en espera de compradores. 
Pero en la Unién Soviética, a pesar 
de que el numero de probables com- 
pradores de automéviles es, compara- 
tivamente hablando, ridiculamente 
bajo, el nimero de estos pocos com- 
pradores ha ido aumentando casi dos 
veces mas rapidamente que la pro- 
duccién. 

A pesar de toda la jactancia sobre 
el sistema soviético y la alta propor- 
cién de. desarrollo economico co- 
munista, la Unién Soviética continia 
sufriendo de una severa escasez de 
capital, resultando en una de las 
razones que motivaron la reciente 
carta de Khrushchev al Presidente 
Eisenhower, en la que ruega que le 
concedan créditos eon los cuales 
comprar maquinarias. Esta escasez 
fué admitida francamente por el téc- 
nico soviético I. A. Kulev, cuando 
recientemente declaré que en 1957 el 
Kremlin pudo apropiar sdlo 170 de 
los 240 mil millones de rublos solici- 
tados por los diversos ministerios del 
Kremlin. 

No cuentan con el capital necesa- 
rio para atender las necesidades del 


sexto Plan Quinquenal hasta 1960. 
Para este periodo sdélo pudieron 
asignar 990 mil millones de rublos. 
Esta cantidad es 370 mil millones 
menor que la solicitada y necesitada 
para los diversos ministerios. 

Mientras alegaban un aumento del 
12 por ciento en el capital durante 
1957, Mosci admitié que la oferta 
soviética de capital disponible fué 6 
por ciento menor que la suma fijada 
como meta. A principios del mes de 
junio, el diario oficial gubernamen- 
tal, “Izvestia,” anuncié dos decretos 
que reflejan la aguda escasez de capi- 
tal. Uno de los decretos dispona una 
reduccién en los proyectos de inver- 
siones con un costo total estimado 
de menos de 50 millones de rublos 
(12.500.000 de délares). El otro pro- 
hibia la iniciacién de cualquier pro- 
yecto para el cual no se hubieran 
asegurado por adelantado los fondos 
suficientes para garantizar su termi- 
nacion a tiempo. 

La escasez de capital, una oferta 
inadecuada de ciertos materiales basi- 
cos y el cambio a armas nucleares, 
han llevado al Kremlin a abandonar 
su sexto Plan Quinquenal. Pero atin 
bajo estas circunstancias, Moscii no 


puede reducir su presupuesto mili- 
tar. En lugar de ello, el gobierno 
soviético ha reducido sus planes ori- 
ginales de inversién de capitales y 
sus metas de produccién y ha redo- 
blado sus esfuerzos por conseguir 
articulos de consumo y maquinarias 
en el exterior. 

En efecto, una de las razones prin- 
cipales, amparada tras la campaiia 
del Kremlin para la celebracién de 
una conferencia, era de que la misma 
podria ofrecer un clima favorable 
para un comercio beneficioso con las 
democracias, las mismas que trata de 
destruir. 

Con sélo el 6 por ciento de la su- 
perficie y la poblacién del mundo, la 
economia norteamericana ha venido 
produciendo el 30 por ciento de los 
articulos del mundo. Al mismo tiem- 
po, nuestro pueblo ha donado miles 
de millones de délares para ayudar a 
otras naciones a mejorar y desarrollar 
sus propias economias. 

La amenaza a la supremacia indus- 
trial de nuestro propio pais no con- 
siste en el progreso econdémico de 
cualquier otro pais. El verdadero 
peligro que enfrentamos consiste en 
dejar de estar alertas y permitir que 
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Joseph Stalin mintiéd cuando asever6é 
que el comunismo trabaja para bene- 
ficio de la clase obrera. Stalin murié 
pero la misma mentira la_repite 
Khrushchev, el nueve hombre fuerte. 


nuestra propia produccién y consu- 
mo se reduzcan. 
Eeonomia Sovietica contra 
Trabajadores 
La mas grande de todas las men- 
10 


tiras voceadas por la dictadura del 
Kremlin y sus partidarios fuera del 
imperio soviético, es que el sistema 
comunista funciona para beneficio de 
los trabajadores, 

El regimen totalitario comunista 
no permite la organizacién de sindi- 
catos libres de trabajadores. El tra- 
bajador soviético esté pagando caro 
por no tener sindicatos legitimos 
de obreros libres como instrumentos 
para mejorar su nivel de vida, y para 
asegurarle una parte equitativa de los 
beneficios de la tecnologia moderna. 
Los “sindicatos” soviéticos existen 
sélo para acelerar la produccién— 
especialmente en las industrias pesa- 
das encaminadas para la produccién 
de armas para la agresién. 

Millones de trabajadores soviéticos 
tienen que pagar el 1 por ciento de 
sus salarios como cuotas para finan- 
ciar la direccién de sus asuntos 
“sindicales” bajo la orientacién del 
Partido Comunista.” El pago de es- 
tas cuotas alcanza a mas de 3.000 
millones de rublos al afio—que al 
tipo oficial de cambio es alrededor de 
800 millones de délares. 

~Usan los “sindicatos” soviéticos 
este vasto tesoro para proteger los 


intereses de los trabajadores bajo el 
comunismo? Bien, el salario prome- 
dio soviético es tan bajo que muchos 
trabajadores se ven obligados a hacer 
trabajos extras, en las fincas, para 
poder subsistir. En 1933 el area total 
en que los trabajadores cultivaban 
sus propias hortalizas y patatas alcan- 
zaba a 1.300.000 acres. Para 1950 
esta area aumento a 3.150.000 acres. 
Para 1955 este ingreso complemen- 
tario para los trabajadores fué obte- 


nido mediante el cultivo de una area 
de 3.420.000 acres. 


La explotacién en las fabricas so- 
viéticas es tan intensa que muchos 
trabajadoros, al tratar de ganar sufi- 
ciente para vivir, se han dedicado a 
la cria de ganado para contar con 
ingresos adicionales. Los trabajado- 
res soviéticos criaron 389.000 cabezas 
de ganado en 1933; 4.932.000 en 
1941; y 6.596.000 en 1955. Para me- 
diados de 1956 el gobierno soviético 
se sintié alarmado por esta tendencia 
y tomé medidas para detenerla. 

Uno podria preguntarse: “;Por 
qué ha permitido la dictadura so- 
viética que tantos trabajadores sean 
mitad campesinos y mitad proleta- 
rios?” El distinguido estudioso de 
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las condiciones obreras soviéticas, 
Paul Barton, explica en esta forma: 

“Mientras los paupérrimos salarios 
de los proletarios los obliga a dedi- 
carse a la agricultura o la artesania, 
las ganancias adicionales que obtie- 
nen en esa forma facilitan, a su vez, 
la politica de bajos salarios. En la 
opinion del patrono-estado, el ahorro 
que resulta de esta politica parece, 
bien o mal, mayor que las tremendas 
pérdidas que sufre por la baja pro- 
duccién, sin mencionar el raterismo 
en las fabricas, que se ha convertido 
en una verdadera _institucién.” 
(“Labor in the Soviet Union,” 
Saturn, Vol. IV, No. 1, pag. 28, 
marzo 1958) 

En efecto, estas posibilidades de 
ganar ingreso complementario, tiende 
a minar la iniciativa del obrero y su 
interés en la produccién. Esto cons- 
tituye un retorno a las practicas 
feudales en la utilizacién de la mano 
de obra de un pais con industria y 
tecnologia modernas. Cuan bajo ha 
sido el nivel de los salarios en el 
soviet, puede determinarse del hecho 
de que cuando finalmente, en enero 
de 1957, se decreté un salario mini- 
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mo, 8.000.000 de trabajadores se 
beneficiaron con esa ley. 

Los reglamentos obreros del soviet 
fijan el total de fondos que cada fa- 
brica puede dedicar al pago de sala- 
rios. Se permite a los patronos utili- 
zar este fondo para salarios sélo hasta 
el punto en que cada fabrica llene su 
cuota de produccién. Si no Ilena la 
cuota, se reduce el fondo para sala- 
rios—sea debido a los trabajadores 
o a los patronos, o a otras razones. 
Entonces. todos los trabajadores su- 
fren pérdida de salarios. Los que me- 
nos ganan son, naturalmente, los que 
mas sufren. 

Prueba de la inhumana actitud de 
los dirigentes soviéticos en su explo- 
tacion de los trabajadores fué ofreci- 
da no menos que por el ministro de 
finanzas del Soviet Zverev cuando 
declaré, el 3 de febrero de 1955: 

“El exceso en los gastos del fondo 
de salarios debe considerarse como 
la mas vil violacién de la disciplina 
estatal, y los que sean culpables de 
ello deben ser llamados a responder 
sobre su responsabilidad.” (Pravda, 
4 de febrero de 1955) 

Un afio mas tarde Khrushchev no 
fué menos terminante al declarar: 


“Existe gran dosis de confusién 

en el sistema de salarios. . 
Es de gran importancia insistir en 
mejorar y perfeccionar la estructura 
de los mismos en todos los sectores de 
la economia, hacer que los salarios 
dependan directamente de la calidad 
y la cantidad de la labor de cada tra- 
bajador y aprovechar plenamente esta 
poderosa arma—el interés material— 
para aumentar la produccién de los 
trabajadores.” (Pravda, 15 de febre- 
ro de 1956). (Las bastardillas son 
mias). 

En este espiritu, el altimo Plan 
Quinquenal dispuso un aumento en 
lo produccién industrial bruta en un 
65 por ciento, de la produccién obre- 
ra en un 50 por ciento y de los sala- 
rios netos o reales sdlo en un 30 por 
ciento. 

Las practicas soviéticas de reclutar 
y asignar trabajadores son simi- 
lares a las que prevalecian en tiempos 
de Pedro el Grande, cuando movi- 
lizaban a los siervos en las aldeas y 
los trasladaban a las fabricas para 
manufacturar municiones para las 
guerras zaristas de agresién. 

En 1955 y 1956 algunos de los mas 
fuertes métodos de coercién sobre los 
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trabajadores fueron debilitados en 
cierta medida. Hoy dia el aprendiz 
soviético no esta ya sujeto a matri- 
cula obligatoria al graduarse en las 
escuelas vocacionales. Sin embargo, 
continia estrictamente restringido en 
cuanto a la seleccién de empleo. 

A pesar de las llamadas reformas 
liberales de Khruschev, los trabaja- 
dores soviéticos no gozan de libertad 
para la eleccién y el cambio en sus 
empleos. Cuando un_ trabajador 
soviético abandona su lugar de 
empleo, en contra de los deseos del 
director de la planta, se encontrara 
desesperadamente enredado en un sin 
fin de reglamentos burocraticos ad- 
ministrativos calculados para de im- 
pedirle que encuentre una colocacién 
en el lugar de su preferencia. 

Bajo Khrushchev, al igual que 
bajo Stalin, la policia puede negar 
a cualquier trabajador el derecho 
de dejar su lugar de residencia. Y 
cuando trata de encontrar un nuevo 
empleo, el “agente” local, para el 
traslado y reclutamiento de trabaja- 
dores, le puede obligar a entrar en 
una industria de Ja cual tratan de 
alejarse los obreros debido a las 
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condiciones de trabajo que prevale- 
cen en ella. 

Es mas, el trabajador soviético 
que cambia de empleo en 1958, se 
arriesga a perder su derecho a los 
pagos de seguro por enfermedad 
durante seis meses, la cancelacion de 
bonos por antiguedad hasta el 25 
por ciento, y a que se la califique 
como despedido en lugar de trasla- 
dado por su propia voluntad de un 
empleo a otro. También se enfrenta 
a una pérdida definitiva de tenencia 
que determina el limite de sus otros 
beneficios sociales. 

A pesar de que el trabajador 
soviético “libre” esta sujeto a estos y 
a otros abusos, la desventura de los 
millones que aun estan en los campos 
soviéticos de trabajo forzado, debe 
ser infinitamente peor. 

Una comparacién dei giro de los 
salarios reales en los Estados Unidos 
y en la Rusia Soviética resulta ins- 
tructiva y significativa. En 1938 el 
poder adquisitivo del salario prome- 
dio por hora en los Estados Unidos 
era cuatro veces mas alto que en la 
Unién Soviética. En 1956 era cinco 
veces mas alto. 

Y gracias, en gran medida, a la 


fortaleza y actividad de nuestro movi- 
miento de trabajadores sindicaliza- 
dos, la participacién del trabajador 
norteamericano en el rendimiento de 
nuestra economia nacional ha ido en 
aumento. En 1929, antes de la gran 
crisis econdmica que azoté a nuestro 
pais, el 58,2 por ciento de este rendi- 
miento se dedic6é a la compensacién 
de empleados. Durante 1946-50 esta 
parte aumenté a 68 por ciento del 
rendimiento total de la economia na- 
cional norteamericana dedicado a la 
compensacién de empleados. 


Casi durante los cuarenta afios de 
vida de la dictadura comunista, el 
precio de un cesto de alimentos co- 
munes y corrientes (carne, mante- 
quilla, pan de centeno, papas) absor- 
bié la mayor parte de los salarios de 
los trabajadores que en 1913. No fué 
sino hasta 1956 que los trabajadores 
soviéticos al fin lograron demostrar 
alguna ganancia neta en este respecto 
—sélo dos décimos del uno por 
ciento. A pesar de que la oferta de 
los articulos de consumo ha aumen- 
tado desde 1954, no se ha registrado 
una reduccién en los precios desde 
ese periodo., 

Los comunistas se jactan de que el 


desempleo no existe en la Unién So- 
viética. Ellos deben agregar que mu- 
chas industrias soviéticas estan técni- 
camente atrasadas y desperdician 
muchos de sus esfuerzos. Asi pues, 
hay muchos empleados que no lo 
estarian si las fabricas fuesen moder- 
nas y efiicientes. Ademas, la gigan- 
tesca burocracia comunista absorbe 
mucho de lo que en otras condiciones 
constituiria un excedente de mano 
de obra. Recientemente los dirigentes 
comunistas en Polonia admitieron 
esto abiertamente. 


Y todavia hay de seis a ocho mi- 
llones de personas en los diversos 
campos de trabajo forzado. En un 
pais de esclavos apenas si puede ha- 
ber desempleo. 

Es en este sentido que debe juz- 
garse la eliminacién soviética del de- 
sempleo. El economista Gabriel Ha- 
gue ha descrito esta situacién muy 
bien, en esta forma: 

“No seria dificil para nosotros 
hacer desaparecer el desempleo en la 
misma forma empleada por los so- 
viéticos, mediante la abolicién de la 
libre empresa y atando a todos los 
trabajadores a un empleo controlado 
por el estado. No es necesario pre- 


_ guntar al movimiento obrero libre 


por qué se opondria a tal solucién de 
trabajar en virtual condicién de 
siervo recibiendo salarios de hambre. 
(U.S. News and World Report, 25 
de abril de 1958). 

Nuestro pais ha sufrido recesos 
economicos de variada intensidad y 
duracién. Sin embargo, la economia 
soviética se encuentra en su estado 
permanente de depresién—en lo que 
concierne a los niveles de vida y de 
trabajo. En el sistema politico y 
econdmico soviético, la explotacion 
inhumana y la dictadura son inhe- 
rentes y permanentes, 


Eeonomia Sovietica 
—Contra los Agricultores 


La economia soviética tiene ciertas 
“ventajas” sobre la economia compe- 
titiva y libre que nosotros conocemos, 
Cuandoquiera que la politica de un 
grupito director lo requiere, la eco- 
nomia soviética puede, por decreto, 
determinar los precios, devaluar la 
moneda, eliminar la deuda nacional 
y expropiar (confiscar) la propiedad 
privada y cooperativa—sin temer a 
la efectiva oposicién de los trabaja- 


dores, los agricultores o los consumi- 
dores. 


A pesar de estas “‘ventajas” la eco- 
nomia soviética no ha logrado evitar 
serias dificultades—especialmente en 
la agricultura. La fuerza obrera so- 
viética total es de mas de 11.000.- 
000. Cincuenta y dos millones de 
este numero estan trabajando en 
480.000.000 acres de tierra. Sin em- 
bargo, la dieta soviética es pobre 
tanto en cantidad como en calidad. 

Rusia tiene la mas grande area de 
terrenos negros del mundo—247.000.- 
000 acres. Sin embargo, con todos 
los tractores y equipo mecanico a su 
disposicién la agricultura soviética 
no ha podido satisfacer las necesida- 
des elementales de alimentacién del 
pueblo en cuanto a leche, carnes, 
mantequilla y huevos. 

En comparacién con los Estados 
Unidos, la agricultura soviética es 
menos productiva que la industria. 
En nuestra economia rural laboran 
sdlo 6.000.000 de personas. Sin em- 
bargo, nuestros agricultores, traba- 
jando 260.000.000 acres, producen 
un excedente de alimentos y permiten 
a nuestra nacion alimentar generosa- 
mente a otros paises—atn a los em- 
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pobrecidos y necesitados satélites 
soviéticos como la Polonia comunista. 


Cuando Stalin puso en funciona- 
miento el programa de colectividad 
en el pais, sus comisarios se “em- 
briagaron con el éxito.” Este “éxito 
soviético” costé millones de vidas y 
un inconmesurable sufrimiento hu- 
mano. A pesar de las purgas y el 
terror, el agricultor soviético no se 
dejaba intimidar para lograr sufi- 
ciente produccién. 


La fuerza obrera agricola de nues- 
tro pais es alrededor de una décima 
parte de la fuerza obrera total. En 
la Unién Soviética constituye la mi- 
tad de la fuerza obrera total. Sin 
embargo, los Estados Unidos produ- 
cen mas del triple de la cantidad de 
carne por persona y un 40 por ciento 
mas leche que la Unién Soviética. 
Khrushchev admitiéd (Pravda, 24 de 
mayo de 1957) que, en 1956, la pro- 
duccién de carne por persona fué de 
225 libras en los Estados Unidos y 
de sélo 71 libras en la Unién So- 
viética. El dictador soviético enton- 
ces estimé que para 1957, la pro- 
ducién per capita de leche seria de 
742 libras en los Estados Unidos y 
te 1951 libras en Rusia. 
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Una y otra vez, expertos agricolas 
soviéticos han llegado a los Estados 
Unidos para aprender algo sobre el 
mejoramiento de la produccién de 
leche y carne, En 1955, una misién 
soviética de este tipo aprendié lo rela- 
tivo al aumento en la produccién de 
maiz, especialmente para almacenar 
en silos. Fué en los estados del cen- 
tro del pais—sede de la empresa agri- 
cola privada—que los expertos de 
Mosci aprendieron cémo aumentar el 
rendimiento promedio de leche por 
vaca. 

Durante mas de dos décadas, el 
Kremlin ha elogiado a sus fincas esta- 
tales como “la economia en grande 
escala mas adelantada que ha tenido 
el mundo.” Sin embargo, el sefior 
Benediktov, ex Ministro de Agricul- 
tura, oficialmente informé que mu- 
chos de estos modelos de empresa 
comunista operan con pérdidas. 

Durante la discusién del presu- 
puesto soviético en 1956 Benediktov 
dijo que en 1954 “mas de dos ter- 
ceras partes de las fincas estatales del 
Ministerio de Fincas Estatales ter- 
minaron el afio con pérdidas que 
ascendieron a 1.763 millones de ru- 


blos. En 1955 las pérdidas de las 


fincas estatales subieron aproximau. 
mente a 2.000 millones de rublos.” 
(Planovoe Khozyastvo, Plunned E- 
conomy, No. 16, 1956). En la misma 
publicacién, Volumen 1, 1957, Bene- 
diktov escribiéd: ‘En 1956 las fincas 
del estado, tomadas como un todo, 
realizaron por primera vez una ga- 
nancia, Sin embargo, un nimero con- 
siderable de fincas estatales continia 
sufriendo pérdidas.” El sefor Bene- 
diktov pudo haber agregado que esta 
ganancia durante 1956 se debid a 
tiempo excepcionalmente favorable. 


La agricultura ha constituido el 
mas débil sector de la economia so- 
viética. La colectividad obligatoria 
ha robado al campesino su iniciativa 
de produccién. Ha estado sometido a 
bajos precios para sus productos y 
simultaneamente a altos precios en los 
productos manufacturados de con- 
sumo. 


La produccién agricola se ha visto 
obstaculizada por recurrentes campa- 
fias encaminadas a trasladar la fuer- 
za obrera a la industria. La agricul- 
tura soviética continia atrasada en el 
uso de maquinaria y abonos. En 
1956 habia menos de un millén de 
tractores en las fincas soviéticas—en 
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comparacion con 4.800.000 en las fin- 
cas norteamericanas. 

A pesar de la constante mencién 
de los éxitos y de los cambios con- 
tinuos en la politica, el sector agri- 
cola sufre un enorme desperdicio de 
mano de obra. En la agricultura so- 
viética hay un trabajador por cada 
diez acres de terreno bajo cultivo. En 
los Estados Unidos hay un trabajador 
por cada sesenta acres bajo cultivo. 


Alrededor de 20.000.000 de fami- 
lias viven en 86.000 colectividades 
soviéticas. Sdélo el 41 por ciento de 
estas colectividades tenian energia 
eléctrica a fines de 1954. Las depor- 
taciones en masa, los campos de tra- 
bajo forzado, las ejecuciones y los 
frecuentes cambios en las panaceas 
politicas y agricolas (Lysenko) no 
han dado al campesino soviético el 
incentivo necesario para producir su- 
ficientes alimentos para el pueblo. 

A fin de remediar en parte esta 
situacién critica, el Kremlin decreté 
el 20 de abril de 1958, la liquidacién 
de las estaciones de maquinarias y 
tractores. Estas sirven como esta- 
ciones técnicas y de reparaciones, y 
los tractores han de venderse a las 
colectividades. Una gran gama de 


funcionarios del Partido Comunista 
y de trabajadores técnicos son asig- 
nados actualmente para atender la 
tarea de supervisién y las adminis- 
trativas en las fincas colectivas. 

No cabe duda alguna de que las 
estaciones para maquinas y tractores 
se vieron llenas de cantidades excesi- 
vas de organizaciones de todos los 
tipos. El papeleo, el control y la inter- 
venicién del partido, solamente sir- 
vieron para aumentar la ineficiencia 
“planeada” de los grandes parques 
de estacionamiento de maquinaria 
agricola para alquilar a las colectivi- 
dades. El periodo para la venta de 
maquinaria a las fincas colectivas 
sera de cinco afos en _ lugar 
de los dos o tres que Khrushchev 
propuso en primer lugar. Trasladan- 
do la carga financiera del gobierno 
a los agricultores colectivos, no logra- 
ra, ni remotamente, ofrecer incentivo 
o garantia alguna de que los agricul- 
tores produciran mas. 

El control completo del Estado 
de la agricultura soviética, corre, 
como un hilo rojo a través de todos 
los panaceas agricolas ofrecidos por 
Khrushchev a través de los afios. Por 
medio del decreto del 10 de marzo de 


1956 el tamaiio de las fincas privadas 
permitidas a los agricultores colecti- 
vos se redujo de 0,15 a 0,3 de 
hectarea, su tenencia de ganado se 
redujo y el mimero de dias de traba- 
jo obligatorio se aumenté. El 12 de 
septiembre de 1956 Khrushchev, au- 
mento el impuesto sobre la renta de 
las fincas colectivas. [Una hectaérea 
equivale a 2,47 acres. } 

De acuerdo con el Anuario Esta- 
distico del Soviet para 1956, el nime- 
ro de fincas colectivas se redujo en 
6.800 en los dos afios precedentes. En 
el mismo periodo el numero de gran- 
des fincas estatales aumenté en 666, 
es decir, de 5.134 a 5.800, 

La altima innovacién en la politica 
de Khrushchev, (junio de 1958) mar- 
ca otro paso hacia la conversién de 
los campesinos soviéticos en emplea- 
dos de fabricas agricolas. El campe- 
sino se vera despojado de todo vesti- 
gio de su antigua libertad. Se le 
atara a las fincas operadas por el 
estado—lo que ha constituido siem- 
pre el ideal de la agricultura comu- 
nista. A este respecto, muy poco 
queda a los campesinos soviéticos con 
la muy publicada abolicién de la 
entrega obligatoria. 
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Desde que Khrushchev asumié las 
riendas del mando, mas de 30.000 
agentes del partido comunista espe- 
cialmente seleccionados y una gran 


masa de todo tipo de “especialistas”’, 
han recibido érdenes de dirigirse al 
campo para acelerar el logro de este 
“ideal”. 


Los trabajadores soviéticos no comen muy bien. Los precios de los alimentos 
basicos son altos. En la Unién Soviética sélo se cuenta con una libra de carne 
por persona a la semana. 


Eeonomia Sovietica 
Vs. el Pueblo 


Ni tan siquiera los mas fanaticos 
partidarios del regimen del Kremlin 
podran negar que el progreso econo- 
mico del Soviet se ha alcanzado a un 
precio muy alto—en términos de su- 
frimiento humano, privaciones, terror 
y muerte de millones de personas. 
La terrible miseria del pueblo traba- 
jador que acompaiié los primeros y 
mas crudos dias de la Revolucién In- 
dustrial, fué suave y humana en com- 
paracion con la explotacién brutal y 
la opresién que se han empleado para 
promover la formacién de la econo- 
mia soviética en los campos y las 
fabricas de la Unién Soviética, 


A pesar de este terrible precio pa- 
gado por el pueblo soviético por apre- 
surarse con la industrializacién bajo 
el dominio y el planeamiento comunis- 
ta, ellos continian sin tener sufi- 
cientes alimentos, vestidos y vivien- 
das. La gran masa del pueblo conti- 
nua sin poder satisfacer muchas ne- 
cesidades que facilmente se solucio- 
nan en las tierras de las democracias 
occidentales. Y la negacién de los de- 
rechos y las libertades humanas, hace 
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extremadamente dificil que aquellos 
bajo el yugo del comunismo puedan 
lograr pacificamente una verdadera 
mejora de sus condiciones de vida y 
de trabajo. 


Los pueblos soviéticos ocupan una 
superficie de terreno que es tres veces 
el tamaiio de la nuestra. Con todo lo 
que se ha dicho del progreso econd- 
mico soviético, se cuenta sdlo con 
alrededor de 75.000 millas de ferro- 
carriles y 30.000 millas de carreteras 
en buenas condiciones en la Unidén 
Soviética. En nuestro pais tenemos 
220.000 millas de ferrocarriles y 
2.300.000 millas de buenas carreteras. 
Algunos de los mejores aviones del 
mundo se fabrican en la Unién So- 
viética, pero no son para uso del 
pueblo. Los viajes aéreos en la 
Unién Soviética alcanzan sélo a una 
décima parte de los que se realizan 
en los Estados Unidos. Y mientras 
la gente de nuestro pais disfruta del 
uso de 56.000.000 de autos de pasa- 
jeros y 10.900.000 camiones de carga, 
el “paraiso” soviético tiene sdlo 
700.000 autos y 2.800.000 camiones 
de carga. 

Nuestro pais cuenta con mas de 
treinta veces el nimero de teléfonos, 


mas de veintidos veces el nimero de 
receptores de televisisn y mas de 
quince veces mas radios que la Rusia 
Comunista. En 1955 la produccién 
per capita de energia eléctrica al- 
canzo un total de 3.330 kilovatios en 
los Estados Unidos y sdélo 830 en la 
Unién Soviética. En lo que respecta 
al acero, la capacidad productiva 
soviética equivale a la mitad de la 
nuestra, y la mayor parte de esa 
produccién esta dedicada a usos 
militares. 


La industria quimica del soviet es 
mas bien pobre, a pesar de los enor- 
mes recursos quimicos de ese pais. 
Por ejemplo, en la produccién de 
plasticos y fibras sintéticas para za- 
patos, vestidos y otros usos domésticos 
para los consumidores, la economia 
soviética se encuentra malamente re- 
zagada tras la de los Estados Unidos. 
Mosci esta actualmente solicitando la 
ayuda de los expertos norteamerica- 
nos y britanicos en el campo de los 
plasticos para formar una industria 
en este campo en la Unién Soviética. 
No hay duda que la Unién Soviética 
cuenta con suficiente habilidad técni- 
ca para lograr grandes progresos en 
la industria quimica. Sin embargo, 


Moscu se encuentra demasiado ata- 
reado concentrando la habilidad so- 
viética y sus recursos en la tecnolo- 
gia militar y en los proyectiles 
dirigidos. 

La economia soviética ha sido cul- 
pable especialmente en el suministro 
de facilidades de vivienda para su 
pueblo. Como promedio, el ciudada- 
no soviético tiene sdlo 52 pies cuadra- 
dos de espacio para vivienda. Esta 
cantidad representa casi una séptima 
parte del espacio que en la actuali- 
dad tiene el norteamericane prome- 
dio. Es mas, en nuestro pais, un reo 
federal cuenta con sesenta pies cuad- 
rados—mas de lo que tiene el cama- 
rada bajo el regimen de Rusia. 

Resulta bastante significativo el 
que, antes de que Lenin se apoderase 
del poder, el espacio de vivienda ur- 
bana era como promedio de 107,5 
pies cuadrados por persona. Para 
1923 se habia reducido a 86 pies 
cuadrados; en 1928 a 59,7 pies 
cuadrados; en 1952 a 37,6 pies 
cuadrados. jPara 1954 aumento a 
37,9 pies cuadrados! 

En contraste, bajo la “anarquia” 
del capitalismo en los Estados Unidos, 
aun la vivienda barata ofrece 198 
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pies cuadrados por persona. Esto es 
mas de cinco veces la cantidad de 
vivienda disponible, como promedio 
al ciudadano de las regiones urbanas 
en el Soviet. 


Especialmente en Mosci, la ten- 
dencia ha sido hacia la reduccién. 
En 1913 el moscovita promedio tenia 
9,8 metros cuadrados de espacio de 
vivienda; en 1955 se redujo a 7,3 
metros cuadrados. El afio pasado, al- 
rededor de un millén de residencias 
fueron construidas en la Union So- 
viética, Este ritmo de construccién 
no supera el correspondiente a 1925, 
cuando la poblacién soviética era un 
25 por ciento mas baja. 

La economia soviética se caracte- 
riza por una fuerte reinversién de su 
producto nacional bruto para el de- 
sarrollo industrial. En 1925 esta re- 
inversién fué del 26,9 por ciento, 
mientras que en los Estados Unidos 
sélo alcanzé el 18,7 por ciento. Sin 
embargo, sdlo ina pequefia porcién 
de esa reinversién soviética se ha de- 
dicado a los articulos de consumo. 

Esto explica en gran medida los 
precios altos de los productos de 
consumo en la Unién Soviética. Por 
ejemplo al finalizar el afio pasado, 
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una libra de pan costaba dos rublos 
(alrededor de medio délar, al tipo 
oficial de cambio), y una libra de 
mantequilla en Mosca, de diez a 
catorce rublos ($2.50 a $3.50). 
La leche costaba tres _ rublos 
(75 centavos) por litro. Los huevos, 
cuando se encontraban, costaban 
como un rublo (25 centavos) cada 
uno. ;Y la carne de cerdo costaba 
nueve rublos ($2.25) por libra! 

En el pais, en total, se cuenta con 
alrededor de una libra de carne por 
persona a la semana. Como prome- 
dio, hay que trabajar una hora y 
media para poder costearla. La fa- 
milia promedio del trabajador sovié- 
tico tiene que trabajar todo un mes 
para conseguir un vestido comin y 
corriente. 

El valor total anual de bienes y 
servicios acumulados es de $430.000.- 
000.000 en los Estados Unidos y alre- 
dedor de $100.000.000.000 en la 
Unién Soviética. 

La economia soviética ha prome- 
tido mucho y realizado muy poco 
hasta la fecha para los pueblos del 
imperio comunista ruso, y las prome- 
sas de los dirigentes del Kremlin a 
su propio pueblo tienen tan poco va- 


lor como las que hacen a otros pue- 
blos. Sdélo hace alrededor de un aio 
que el gobierno soviético no recono- 
cié gran parte de su deuda interna— 
es decir, la deuda para con su propio 
pueblo. El Kremlin virtualmente ha 
rehusado a pagar los 260 mil millones 
de rublos en bonos del estado me- 
diante la sencilla operacién de aban- 
donar el pago de intereses y postergar 
la fecha de reembolso de los bonos 
por veinte aiios. 

Para la familia promedio del So- 
viet, esto significa una pérdida equi- 
valente a, por lo menos, la mitad de 
su ingreso total durante un afio. Con 
la negacién de todos les derechos de- 
mocraticos y plenamente desarmados 
en lo politico, el pueblo soviético no 
esta en condiciones de obligar a sus 
dirigentes a cumplir sus repetidas 
promesas de mejorar las condiciones 
de vida y de trabajo. 

Ya han pasado mas de veinte afios 
desde que la ahora muy publicada 
“constitucién de Stalin,” que promete 
un dia de trabajo de siete horas, fue 
adoptada. Sin embargo esta promesa 
soviética, al igual que muchas otras, 
constituye sélo una frase vana para 
la gran masa de los trabajadores. Sélo 
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recientemente se implanté la semana 
de cuarenta y seis horas de trabajo, 
en lugar de las acostumbradas cuaren- 
ta y ocho horas. 

La misma constitucién soviética 
garantiza a todas las republicas cons- 
tituyentes de la Unién Soviética, el 
derecho de separarse de la Union. 
Pero, ay de la persona que en alguna 
de esas reptblicas se atreva a mencio- 
nar esa palabra! La experiencia de 
Hungria, que se suponia era un pais 
separado e independiente, demuestra 
cuan sin valor son las promesas 
soviéticas. 

Ya han transcurrido mas de 
cuarenta afios desde que se prometié 
a los pueblos soviéticos el fin de toda 
explotacién y opresién. Sin embargo, 
la naturaleza y el funcionamiento 
mismos de la economia soviética, 
la que, basada en la_ explota- 
cién inhumana y fortalecida por la 
tirania totalitaria, niega toda promesa 
de un futuro mejor y de una mayor li- 
bertad como fuera solemnemente 
prometido por los fundadores del 
comunismo. 

Para ser una nacién industrial 
moderna, el pueblo soviético tiene un 
nivel de vida demasiado bajo. La pro- 


duccién y el consumo de la economia 
soviética son mucho mas inferiores 
que los de la economia norteameri- 
cana. 


Eeonomia Sovietica 
—Eeonomia de Guerra 


La gran industrializacién siempre 
ha sido norte del comunismo de 
Lenin. Sin embargo, en la ultima dé- 
cada se ha registrado un significativo 
cambio en la fuerza motivadora tras 
la campafia soviética por lograr una 
rapida industrializacién pesada. 

En un principio se dijo al pueblo 
soviético que era vital que él llevara 
toda la carga y se encargara de todo 
el trabajo pesado para construir la 
industria pesada, como prerrequisito 
de una economia que les proveeria 
niveles de vida adecuados. Sin em- 
bargo, en afios recientes se ha cam- 
biado el énfasis hacia la industria 
pesada como requisito previo para 
una gigantesca producién de armas. 

No obstante, los dirigentes sovié- 
ticos se dan cuenta de que el pueblo 
desea tener mas articulos de consumo 
y compartir los beneficios de la tec- 
nologia industrial moderna. La oli- 


garquia del Kremlin esta consciente 
de que es necesario poner mas arti- 
culos de consumo a disposicién del 
pueblo si la Unién Soviética quiere 
desarrollar una fuerza de trabajo in- 
dustrial adecuada, para aumentar la 
eficiencia individual y lograr una 
mayor produccién per capita. 

No obstante, la dictadura soviética 
esta determinada en que la capacidad 
rusa para la produccién de armamen- 
tos no deba, bajo circunstancia algu- 
na, ser perjudicada por algun esfuer- 
zo por suministrar al pueblo mas 
articulos de consumo. Hoy dia la 
Unién Soviética dedica el 25 por 
ciento de su produccién bruta na- 
cional a la elaboracién de articulos 
militares, mientras que los Estados 
Unidos dedican a este mismo fin 
menos del 10 por ciento. Estas pro- 
porciones son significativas tanto en 
sentido cualitativo como cuantitativo. 
En la tecnologia de proyectiles, la 
economia soviética es superior. 

Nadie debe menospreciar el grado 
y proporcién general del desarrollo, 
econémico soviético. Sin embargo, 
ha sido éste un desarrollo encamina- 
do a la agresién militar contra todas 
las naciones, dejando en segundo pla- 
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no el bienestar de la nacién. Lo que 
es mas, este tipo de economia nunca 
hubiera podido lograr el nivel actual 
en algunos campos, si no hubiere te- 
nido a su disposicién instrumentos 
de terror contra el pueblo. 


Nadie puede en realidad compren- 
der el pleno significado del desarrollo 
economico del Soviet, sin tener pre- 
sente al mismo tiempo el desarrollo, 
ain mayor, de la maquinaria de su- 
presion politica a disposicién de la 
dictadura del Partido Comunista. 

El grado de desarrollo de la maqui- 
naria de represion del Soviet, es mu- 
cho mas alto que el del desarro- 
llo econémico del pais. La fuerza 
policial politica del Zar (Okhrana) 
consistia de 4.000 a 5.000 oficiales y 
clases. El niamero de desterrados 
politicos, en los dias del despético 
Zar Nicolés II, era de 15.000 a 
20.000. Sin embargo, la organizacién 
policial politica del Soviet cuenta en 
la actualidad con un personal de al- 
rededer de 2.000.000 inclusive un 
ejército especial para operaciones 
puramente domésticas. 

A pesar de hacer propaganda en 
todo el mundo en pro de la doctrina 
de la desaparicién del estado, como 


medida para el crecimiento del so- 
cialismo, los dirigentes del Kremlin 
han construido en el imperio soviético 
la mas gigantesca maquinaria estatal 
de represién que se conocié en la 
historia. 

Si el sistema econémico soviético y 
las relaciones sociales son tan buenas 
y hacen tanto por el pueblo, zpor 
qué necesitan los dirigentes comunis- 
tas una maquinaria de esas propor- 
ciones para mantener a raya y sojuz- 
gar al pueblo? Ciertamente ni 
Khrushchev ni sus camaradas son 
perversos por el gusto de serlo y no 
asesinan por el gusto de asesinar. Es 
cuestién de politica que obliga a 
Khrushchev, en su afan de ejercer su 
poder absoluto, en tener como brazo 
derecho al conocido General Serov, 
quien por muchos afios ha dirigido 
las purgas, las deportaciones y las 
ejecuciones en la Union Soviética. 


RESUMEN 


Los comunistas han extendido y 
consolidado su poder, pero ellos no 
han elinvinado la injusticia social, 
las diferencias en salarios ni los ba- 
jos niveles de vida. En ninguna parte 


del mundo existen tan grandes dife- 
rencias en salario como en la eco- 
nomia soviética. Los comunistas no 
han eliminado estas diferencias sino 
que solo han socializado la pobreza 
y el hambre y han abolido la demo- 
cracia. 

El pueblo de la Unién Soviética 
tiene mucho talento y grandes ha- 
bilidades. Es un pueblo viril e in- 
dustrioso. Ama a su patria, No era 
necesario robar los derechos y las 
libertades democraticas del pueblo 
ruso para lograr su gran progreso 
economico. 

Los habitantes del imperio sovié- 
tico tienen suficiente capacidad y 
cuentan con suficientes recursos natu- 
rales en la vasta area geografica que 
ocupa el pais, para desarrollar una 
economia moderna y eficiente — sin 
tener que pagar un precio tan alto 
en sufrimientos humanos y sin tener 
que someterse a una dictadura totali- 
taria que constituye una gran amena- 
za contra la paz y la libertad mundial. 

La historia del pueblo norteameri- 
cano es una historia de amistad y 
generosidad para con otras naciones. 
Una y otra vez los pueblos del imperio 
soviético se han beneficiado de esta 


actitud amistosa y pacifica de los 
Estados Unidos. En los dias de ham- 
bre de 1921, Lenin reconocié que 
nuestro pais salvé a millones de ciu- 
dadanos soviéticos de morirse de 
hambre—sin que importase en nada 
su filiacién politica. Después que Hit- 
ler traicioné a la Unién Soviética en 
1941, nuestro pais no escatimoé es- 
fuerzo alguno ni recursos materiales 
para ayudar a los pueblos soviéticos. 
Hoy dia el pueblo norteamericano 
se regocijaria del progreso técnico 
ruso—si ese progreso estuviera enca- 
minado a mejorar las condiciones de 
vida y de trabajo en la Rusia Sovié- 
tica, y dirigido por canales de paz 
en lugar de dedicarlo a la perma- 
nente formacién y engrandecimiento 
de una gigantesca maquinaria militar 
para la conquista soviética y la es- 
clavizacién comunista del mundo. 
Los lideres soviéticos no han 
puesto freno ain a su programa de 
armamentos, ni a su dislocado ritmo 
de construccién de un arsenal de 
armas termonucleares y proyectiles 
dirigidos. A pesar de todas sus 
alardes, Khrushchev atin no ha 
tomado medida seria alguna para 
cambiar el énfasis militar en la eco- 


nomia para “aumentar el nivel de 
vida del pueblo.” 

Ni nuestro pais ni ningin otro 
pueblo amante de la paz estaria pre- 
ocupado seriamente por la creciente 
actividad econémica en los paises in- 
suficientemente desarrollados indus- 
trialmente, si no fuera por el hecho 
de que estos negocios comerciales y 
financieros del Kremlin constituyen 
primordialmente medios de penetra- 
cién politica moscovita ye de subver- 
sién comunista. 

En estas condiciones, ni nuestro 
pais ni ningun otro pueblo pacifico 
y amante de la libertad puede sentirse 
cémodo y complacido por la actual 
ofensiva econémica soviética. Debe- 
mos mantenernos alertas ante la 
actual posicién industrial avanzada 
del soviet y ante su ofensiva eco- 
némica sdlo porque tienen como ob- 
jetivo promover la agresién soviética 
y la subversién comunista. Aqui 
radica la amenaza del desarrollo y 
expansién econémica del soviet a la 
paz y la libertad de la humanidad en 
general. 

Para hacer frente a este reto y a esta 
amenaza soviética, nuestro pais no 
debe ser sélo militarmente poderoso. 


Debemos al mismo tiempo asegurar 
que nuestra economia no se estanque 
y evitar los recesos econdémicos. Ade- 
mas, nuestro pais debe asumir mayor 
iniciativa y responsabilidad en el 
fortalecimiento de las economias de 
paises libres y democraticos, promo- 
viendo tanto la cooperacién econdé- 
mica como la politica y la militar 
entre todos los pueblos libres, con- 
tribuyendo, en esa forma a una 
mayor prosperidad del mundo libre. 

Nuestro pais puede pasar la prueba 
asegurando el desarrollo de nuestra 
capacidad productiva y de los niveles 
de vida. Aun cuando la economia 
soviética pueda desarrollarse a un 
ritmo mas acelerado que la nuestra 
durante la préxima década—y no 
existe razon alguna para que esto no 
suceda—tendra sdlo la mitad de 
nuestra capacidad productiva. 

Los Estados Unidos tienen mayores 
reservas econémicas. Tenemos un 
numero mayor de obreros especiali- 
zados. Contamos con suficiente ri- 
queza basica para haber concedido 
a otros paises, en los ialtimos 10 
aos, mas de 50 mil millones de 
délares a titulo de asistencia eco- 
nomica. 
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Lo que nuestro pais debe temer y 
debe cuidarse de que no ocurra, es 
una atrazo en su desarrollo indus- 
trial en lugar de temer al desarrollo 
econémico y a la competencia del 
soviet que existe en la actualidad. 

Visto en esa forma, el actual receso 
de las actividades econémicas cons- 
tituye un grave peligro para nuestro 
pais, para la paz mundial y para la 
libertad humana. 


El comunismo ha probado que ni 
esta deseoso ni puede ofrecer un 
mejor y mas feliz medio de vida a 
los pueblos soviéticos. El comunismo 
soviético ha desarrollado e ‘incorpo- 
rado aspectos organicos de esclavitud 
y servilismo. 

La dictadura del Kremlin emplea 
métodos militarizados burocraticos. 
Su imperio se mantiene unido a tra- 
vés de la fuerza bruta. El poderio 


soviético se impone por medio del 
terror salvaje o la amenaza perma- 
nente del mismo. 

Nuestro pais puede, continuando 
su progreso econémico y fortalecien- 
do nuestro modo de vida democra- 
tico, servir como ejemplo y demostrar 
al Soviet y a todos los demas pueblos 
del mundo que sociedad una demo- 
cratica es la mas efectiva en el mejo- 
ramiento del bienestar humano, de la 


libertad y del la paz. 
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PREFACE 


The 85th Congress adjourned on 
August 24th, 1958. The House ad- 
journed at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
after a 15-hour session; the Senate 
adjourned xt 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, after an 18-hour session. Thus, 
one of the hardest working of recent 
Congresses passed into history. 


This pamphlet contains a sum- 
mary of the record of the 85th Con- 
gress. It is necessarily a relatively 
short summary—in the second ses- 
sion alone floor debate and actions 
filled more than 18,000 pages of 
the Congressional Record, the offi- 
cial report of the proceedings of 
Congress. 


The pamphlet does, however, re- 
late the highlights of the record of 
this Congress, emphasizing those 
things which, in the opinion of the 
AFL-CIO, have the greatest impact 
on the welfare and security of the 
American people. 


The 85th Congress passed a num- 
ber of measures which will be bene- 
ficial to the people. The following 
pages detail those actions. But, as 
usual, much remains to be done. 
The 86th Congress, convening in 
January, 1959, must make up the de- 
ficiencies of the 85th, as well as fac- 
ing a whole new set of challenges. 


Its ability to do so will rest in 
part on the vigor with which the 
President, and his Administration, 
provide the leadership necessary to 
cohesive government action. Dur- 
ing the 85th Congress, the Presi- 
dent’s failure to accept his respon- 
sibilities too often resulted in 
thwarting efforts to secure benefi- 
cial legislation. 


A final word must be said about 
the operations of the AFL-CIO Leg- 
islative Department. The work of its 
staff, of the able and dedicated 
Washington representatives of af- 
filiated unions, and of the repre- 
sentatives of state organizations is 
an essential factor in the success of 
the AFL-CIO legislative program. 


In the last analysis, the effective- 
ness of a legislative program falls 
on the shoulders of the 1314 million 
members of the AFL-CIO. We urge 
them to keep themselves informed 
on the activities of the Congress, 
and to express their views to their 
elected representatives. 


When the people fully and con- 
sistently inform their Representa- 
tives and Senators of their views, 
Congress can become truly respon- 
sive to their will. 
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THE RECORD OF THE 85th 


A statement by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany: 


The record of the 85th Congress 
provides much ground for satisfac- 
tion, but in a number of important 
respects the public interest was not 
adequately served. 


The positive record of the 85th 
Congress can be attributed in large 
measure to the effective and respon- 
sible majority leadership in both 
Houses of Congress. Faced with an 
Executive Branch either unwilling 
or unable to further its own limited 
objectives, and faced with formid- 
able opposition within both parties, 
the leadership nevertheless steered 
through the 85th Congress much 
legislation of great value and pre- 
vented some of the worst proposals 
from becoming law. 


In many crucial battles, the tradi- 
tional liberal Democrats were joined 
by the growing ranks of liberal 
Southerners and liberal Republi- 
cans. Such a coalition is heartily 
welcomed by the labor movement as 
the necessary antidote to the anti- 
public-interest coalition of reaction- 
aries from both political parties. 


It is to the credit of Congress 
that it did not accept the advice of 
anti-labor groups to foist new shack- 


les on the entire trade union move- 
ment because of the corrupt prac- 
tices which have been exposed in a 
few unions. 


It acted responsibly when it re- 
sisted the powerful insurance and 
big business lobbies and passed 
the Douglas-Teller Disclosure Act 
which, while not as strong as we 
would have liked, will be helpful in 
protecting the funds providing 
health and welfare and pension ben- 
efits for millions of American work- 
ers, 


It is a shame, however, that the 
House of Representatives rejected 
the only opportunity it had to pass 
the Kennedy-Ives biil, which the 
Senate had adopted by a vote of 88 
to 1. The combined opposition of 
the business groups and the Admin- 
istration was apparently too diffi- 
cult to overcome. 


‘ The AFL-CIO did not approve of 
everything in the Kennedy-Ives bill, 
but it recognized the need for some 
federal legislation to help unions 
eradicate the last vestiges of cor- 
ruption from the labor movement 
Failure to enact such legislatior. 
this year is a deep disappointment 
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to the AFL-CIO, but our efforts to 
eliminate abuses will continue un- 
abated. We call upon the 86th Con- 
gress to give this matter the highest 
priority and enact legislation which 
will minimize interference in the 
internal affairs of unions, but which 
will punish corrupt elements both 
in the ranks of management and 
labor. We pledge labor’s continued 
cooperation in this effort. 


On the credit side of the ledger 
of the 85th Congress, the AFL-CIO 
is pleased to note forward steps in 
a number of important areas, even 
though in no case have labor’s full 
recommendations been adopted. The 
“depressed areas” legislation would 
have provided some help to many 
communities needing redevelop- 
ment; unfortunately, the President 
vetoed it. Improvements in social 
security are most welcome, but the 
next Congress should act favorably 
on proposals to provide hospital and 
related services to our retired citi- 
zens. The education measure will 
make some contribution to solving 
this basic American problem, but 
grants for public school construc- 
tion, improvements in teachers’ sal- 
aries, and a general scholarship 
program remain unfinished business 
for both the federal and state gov- 
ernments. Badly needed wage in- 
creases for postal and classified 
employees were voted. Some modest 


steps were taken in the development 
of peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


The major failure of the 85th 
Congress was in the area of counter- 
acting the effects of the economic re- 
cession. The fact is that we have 
had—and continue to have—a seri- 
ous economic decline, with more 
than 5,000,000 still totally unem- 
ployed. The cost of this decline has 
been borne by millions of American 
families whose savings have been 
exhausted, whose homes have been 
threatened, whose futures are still 
bleak. America failed in its respon- 
sibilities to these families and to 
the health of the entire economy. 
Congress must share the responsi- 
bility with the President. 


A pitifully inadequate unemploy- 
ment insurance measure was adopt- 
ed, instead of the Kennedy-McCar- 
thy proposal which would have 
established reasonable federal stand- 
ards for benefit levels, duration, and 
disqualifications. Taxes for low and 
middie income groups were not re- 
duced; such action would have ar- 
rested the decline and would have 
corrected the present gross inequi- 
ties in our tax system. No adequate 
public works program was enacted. 
Another Congress has come and 
gone and still the federal minimum 
wage law has not been extended to 
millions now deprived of its pro- 
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tection. Failure of the Congress to 
improve the Railroad Retirement 
Act is a glaring omission. 


Despite dire predictions to the 
contrary, our foreign “aid and 
trade” programs survived major ef- 
forts to destroy legislation so vital 
to America’s security and to the 
entire free world. The reciprocal 
trade program was weakened some- 
what by protectionist concessions 
made by the President and by the 
Congress, but its basic provisions re- 
main intact for a four-year period. 
It is unfortunate, however, that pro- 
posals were rejected for a Trade Ad- 
justment program to provide as- 
sistance to workers, communities, 
and industries adversely affected by 
increased imports. The mutual se- 
curity program was continued, al- 
though its economic development 
features are still below the levels 
needed to meet the challenges posed 
by Soviet economic penetration. 


Perhaps the outstanding achieve- 
ment of the first session of the 85th 
Congress was the passage of the first 
civil rights. statute in 82 years. It 
must be recognized that little, if any, 
of the promise of that law has been 
realized. Congress’ delay in voting 
appropriations, and in confirming 
appointments, and the Justice De- 
partment’s delay in taking action 
under the new law have been most 


unfortunate. Although the Congress 
this year failed to take any positive 
steps in the field of civil rights and 
civil liberties and immigration re- 
form, it rejected all proposals to 
abridge the powers of the Supreme 
Court because of its recent decisions 
protecting individual rights. The 
Senate’s rejection of the Butler-Jen- 
ner bill and the super states’ rights 
bill (H.R. 3) deserves special com- 
mendation. 


Congress failed to act in a num- 
ber of important areas. In the nat- 
ural resources field, it again failed 
to approve the Hell’s Canyon high 
dam and self-financing for TVA. In 
the labor relations field, basic re- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley Act is still 
unfinished business. The Fair Labor 
Standard Act should be amended to 
provide for a higher minimum wage 
in addition to extended coverage. 
The Congress failed to enact a bold 
housing program which would pro- 
vide adequately for both public and 
middle-income housing and urban 
renewal. 


Because the record of Congress is 
so important in the lives of its thir- 
teen and one-half million members, 
the AFL-CIO has published this full 
account of the major actions taken 
by the 85th Congress. It will also 
make available to all AFL-CIO 
members a record of the votes cast 
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by the members of Congress on 
major issues. We thus hope to help 
develop an informed citizenry so 
that the people may more intelli- 
gently and responsibly participate 
in both political and legislative ac- 
tivities. 


There will be much for the 86th 


Congress to do. The AFL-CIO will 
continue to make its recommenda- 
tions to the Congress without parti- 
san or selfish considerations. It will 
continue to appraise proposed legis- 
lation on the basis of its firm belief 
that what is good for America is 
good for labor. 
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THE NATIONAL ECONOMY AND 
THE GENERAL WELFARE 


Economic and welfare measures 
have always presented the Congress 
with great challenges. On most such 
issues, there is a wide division be- 
tween those who believe things are 
fine as they are, or who have some 
special interest which they feel will 
be injured by progressive legisla- 
tion, and those who feel that gov- 
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ernment is a tool which can and 
should be used to enhance the gen- 
eral welfare. 

This Congress saw no exception 
to this rule. Its record in meeting 
these challenges was mixed, but it 
did approve some legislation of ben- 
efit to all the people. 


Empty factories testify to high pan | 
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Recession and the 
AFL-CIO Program 


As the second session of the 85th 
Congress opened, the nation was in 
a deepening economic crisis, the 
worst since World War II. In Janu- 
ary, unemployment equalled 5.8% 
of the work force, and industrial 
production was down 10% from the 
previous year. By April, with indus- 
trial production continuing to de- 
cline, unemployment had increased 
to 7.5% of the work force. 


Clearly, prompt and firm federal 
action was necessary to prevent fur- 
ther decline and to aid the more 
than 5,000,000 jobless and their 


families. 


In March, the AFL-CIO convened 
an Economic and Legislative Con- 
ference to study the national econ- 
omy and recommend a program to 
halt the recession. 


The Conference called upon Con- 
gress to enact an eight-point anti- 
recession program: 


1. Increase and extend unem- 
ployment compensation payments 


through federal standards legisla- - 


tion. 


2. Increase social security bene- 
fits and provide health care for re- 
cipients. 


3. Cut personal income taxes for 


low and middle income families to 
boost purchasing power. 


4. Approve a broad housing pro- 
gram. 


5. Establish a federal grant pro- 
gram for school construction. 


6. Begin a comprehensive public 
works program. 


7. Extend the coverage of the 
minimum wage law. 


8. Start a new program of as- 
sistance to areas of chronic unem- 
ployment. 


In its appeal for Congressional 
action, the AFL-CIO said that en- 
actment of the eight-point program 
would result in vastly increased pur- 
chasing power, which would have 
the immediate effect of creating a 
demand for increasing industrial 
production. 


Although Congress took affirma- 
tive action in some of these areas, 
much remained undone. 


Unemployment 
Compensation — 


The AFL-CIO strongly supported 
the enactment of a bill (H.R. 
12065) introduced by Senator Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.) and Representative 
McCarthy (D-Minn.) to establish 
broad federal standards for the un- 
employment compensation system 
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which the various states would be 
required to meet. Its provisions in- 
cluded extending payments to 39 
weeks, and increasing benefits to 
50% of a worker’s average weekly 
wage subject to a maximum of two- 
thirds of the average weekly wage 
for all workers in the state. 


The bill also would have elimi- 
nated unjustified disqualifications, 
and would have covered additional 
workers. 


Early in the session it became ap- 
parent that there was widespread 
support by the people for Congres- 
sional action on - unemployment 
compensation. 


Responding to this interest, Dem- 
ocratic Representatives Mills (Ark.) 
and McCormack (Mass.) intro- 
duced a bill to extend payments for 
16 weeks to those who had ex- 
hausted their benefits. The addi- 
tional benefits would have been 
50% of the average weekly wage 
but not more than two-thirds of the 
state average weekly wage, financed 
by federal grants. 


The bill had several weaknesses. 
It was temporary, ending June 30, 
1959. It did nothing about unjust 
disqualifications, and did not ex- 
tend coverage. But it was far better 
than the Administration proposal. 


The Administration wanted a tem- 


porary program of loans to the 
states, through which those who had 
exhausted benefits would receive ex- 
tension of their existing benefit rate 
for half as long as the original pay- 
ment period. For some, this was as 
little as 24% weeks. This bill did 
nothing about coverage, disquali- 
fications or increased benefits. 


The bill finally reported by the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
included all features of the Mills- 
McCormack bill, except that it ex- 
tended coverage to those not cover- 
ed by unemployment compensation. 
Although this bill was inadequate 
when compared with the Kennedy- 
McCarthy bill, it provided substan- 
tially more than the Administration 
proposal. 


However, when the bill came to 
the floor, a Southern Democrat-Re- 
publican coalition supported a sub- 
stitute offered by Rep. Herlong (D- 
Fla.). The substitute weakened even 
the Eisenhower proposal, making 
state participation optional, rather 
than mandatory. 

On the key vote, the inadequate 
Herlong substitute was adopted. 

On the roll-call, on May 1, 1958, 

erlong 


the House adopted the H 
substitute. 
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ployment compensation for 
unemployed workers ............ 
(148 Dem., 17 Rep.) 
Following this setback, the House 
sent the bill to the Senate by a vote 
of 370 to 17. 


When the bill came before the 
Senate, Sen. Kennedy attempted to 
amend the bill to include portions 
of the AFL-CIO supported Ken- 
nedy-McCarthy measure. 


His first amendment would have 
increased benefits, extended cover- 
age, and established a 39-week bene- 
fit period. 


Long lines reappear at unemployment compensation offices. 
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On the roll-call, on May 27, 
1958, the Senate rejected the 
first Kennedy amendment. 


Voting for lasting improve- 
ments in the unemployment 
compensation system 


(18 Dem., 3 Rep.) 


Voting against real improve- 
ments program ...................... 


gram 
(23 Dem., 40 Rep.) 


In his final attempt to improve 
the bill, Kennedy offered another 
amendment to extend the temporary 
payment to 16 weeks for all cov- 
ered workers, and to provide for 
Federal administration if the States 
failed to act. 
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On the roll-call, on May 28, 

1957, the Senate rejected Ken- 

nedy’s amendment. 

Voting for longer benefits for 

the unemployed ...................... 
(24 Dem., 12 Rep.) 

Voting for minimum 


protection 47 
(14 Dem., 33 Rep.) 
After defeating several other 


amendments, the Senate passed the 
bill 80 to 0, sending it to the White 
House. 


Later in the session, the House 


- Ways and Means Committee held 


additional hearings on unemploy- 
ment compensation. However, no 
further action was taken. 


Education 


The record of the Congress on ef- 
forts to meet the basic needs of the 
American educational system was 
poor, although one existing pro- 
gram was extended. Three major 
bills received attention. 


Federal Aid to 
School Construction 


During the first session, the Presi- 
dent repeated for the third time his 
request to Congress for a limited 
program of federal aid to school 
construction. 


A shortage of 159,000 classrooms. 


throughout the nation, causing some 
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2,300,000 children to attend half- 
day sessions or to study in firetraps 
or buildings unfit for human occu- 
pancy, plus the financial inability of 
local communities to make adequate 
progress in construction, pointed up 


the need. 


The President’s program called 
for a $1.3 billion, four-year pro- 
gram of grants to the states. House 
Democrats called for a $3.6 billion, 
six-year program. 


Eventually a compromise was 
reached. The bill (H.R. 1) which 
was reported to the floor proposed 
a $1.5 billion, five-year program. 


Following the adoption on the 
House floor of an anti-segregation 
rider, similar to one which had 
helped kill school construction legis- 
lation the year before, liberal Dem- 
ocrats joined with a few Republi- 
cans in support of substituting the 
President’s original bill for the 
Committee compromise. 


In vain they waited for a message 
of support from the White House. 
Instead, following a huddle with one 
of the President’s Republican lead- 
ers in the House, a conservative 
Democrat, Rep. Smith (Va.), moved 
to strike the enacting clause from 
the bill, a motion which, if carried, 
kills the bill. 


On the roll call, on July 25, 
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1957, the motion to strike the 
enacting clause was carried. 


Voting against school 


construction .................-..---- 208 
(97 Dem., 111 Rep.) 

Voting for school 

construction ........................ 203 


(126 Dem., 77 Rep.) 


The President would have won a 
victory had he changed only three 
Republican votes. 


During the second session, the 
President proved his disinterest by 
failing to recommend school con- 
struction legislation. 


Despite Administration inaction, 
Democrats on the House Education 
Committee again attempted to se- 
cure action. Following a few days 
of hearings, a subcommittee re- 
ported a $1.5 billion bill. However, 


the measure was recommitted by the 
full Committee. 


Thus, the 85th Congress failed to 
provide a solution to one of the 
most critical problems of the time. 


Aid to Federally 
Impacted Areas 


For nearly ten years, the Federal 
government has provided financial 
aid to school districts throughout 
the country which have had to as- 
sume a greater burden because of 
federal activities within their juris- 
dictions. This occurs with the es- 
tablishment of federal installations. 
which are not taxable by the school 
districts, and increases in the pupil 
load which result. 


Overcrowded schools pose urgent educational problem. 
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In 1958, President Eisenhower 
urged Congress to begin cutting 
down on this program, so that it 
could be eliminated entirely within 
a few years. 


The President’s request was ob- 
viously impractical, because school 
districts all over the country were 
in need of more, not less, aid to meet 
increasing demands. 


Both House and Senate, by over- 
whelming voice votes, approved a 
bill (H.R. 11378) making the pro- 
gram permanent for areas with cer- 
tain kinds of Federal employment, 
and extending the balance of the 
program for three years. 


Defense Education 


The launching of the Soviet sput- 
nik, coupled with the knowledge 
that the top quality of Soviet scien- 
tific education presented a challenge 
to the U. S., caused a quick demand 
by educators, lawmakers and others 
for expansion of U. S. scientific edu- 
cation. 


The problems were these: many 
bright children were unable to af- 
ford a college education, the pub- 
lic schools lagged in teaching sci- 
ence, mathematics and modern for- 
eign languages, and students were 
not being encouraged to enter these 
fields. 
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In January, 1958, the President 
proposed a scholarship program for 
10,000 students a year for four 
years, with preference for those with 
science or mathematics preparation. 
He also proposed federal grants for 
increasing the supply of college 
teachers, improving foreign lan- 
guage, science and mathematics 
teaching, and improving counseling 
and testing programs. 


The House Education and Labor 
Committee, after long study, ap- 
proved a bill (H.R. 13247) by Rep. 
Elliott (D-Ala.). The bill would 
have provided for 23,000 scholar- 
ships each year for four years, plus 
grants to carry out the other aspects 
of the President’s program. 


The Elliott bill was quickly criti- 
cized by the President. The scholar- 
ships, he said, should be cut to 
10,000 a year, and a needs test 
should be met by each applicant. In 
order to gain maximum support for 
the bill, the Committee agreed to 
the President’s suggestions. 


When the bill reached the floor, it 
was subjected to further amend- 
ment. In a surprise move, the 
House dropped all scholarships 
from the bill. 


Not satisfied with this, conserva- 
tives who oppose all federal aid to 
education moved to recommit the 
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bill. The recommitta! motion tailed. 


On the roll-call, on August 8, 
1958, the House rejected the 
motion to recommit the defense 
education bill. 


Voting to kill the bill -........ 140 
(45 Dem., 95 Rep.) 


Voting for a needed education 
program 233 
(147 Dem., 86 Rep.) 

With the passage of the House 
bill, the Senate took up its bill, in- 
troduced by Sen. Hill (D-Ala.). 
The Elliott bill, as reported by the 
House Committee, and the Hill bill 
were similar in many respects, but 
the Hill bill provided more funds 
for training public school teachers. 


On the Senate floor, opponents 
were again able to pass restrictive 
amendments. Sen. Cooper (R-Ky.) 
offered an amendment to cut the 
amount for each scholarship from 
$500 to $250. The amendment car- 
ried. 

On the roll call, on August 13, 

1958, the Senate adopted an 

amendment to cut by 50% the 


money amount available for 
each scholarship. 


Voting to reduce the 
scholarship 
(14 aa. 32 Rep.) 


Voting for more adequate 
scholarships 
(31 Dem., 11 Rep.) 


The bill then passed the Senate, 
62 to 26. 
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In conference, the House prohibi- 
tion against scholarships prevailed. 
Left in the bill were the grants to 
encourage and improve science, 
mathematics, and foreign language 
teaching, and a fund from which 
students can make loans to defray 
college expenses. The conference 
report was adopted by both Houses. 


Although the bill as finally ap- 
proved was limited when compared 
with the original bills in both 
Houses, it did represent the first 
step toward a program of general 
federal aid to education. 


Area Redevelopment 


Legislation to provide a federal 
program to aid the rehabilitation of 
areas of chronic unemployment has 
been a long-sought AFL-CIO ob- 
jective. In the 84th Congress, the 
Senate passed an area redevelop- 
ment bill which died in the House. 


During the 85th Congress, exten- 
sive hearings were again held on 
area redevelopment — sometimes 
called “distressed area”—legisla- 
tion. The objective was to aid those 
localities which, because of the fail- 
ure of industry or the removal of 
industry to other parts of the coun- 
try, suffered from continual high 
unemployment. 


The problem is a national one, 
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requiring a national solution. After 
many months of hearings, the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee reported the Douglas (D-IIl.)- 
Payne (R-Me.) bill (S. 3683), a 
measure providing for a compre- 
hensive area redevelopment pro- 
gram. 

The bill provided authority for 
an Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion to buy bonds or make loans to 
buy, construct or alter industrial 
facilities in areas of “substantial 
and persistent” unemployment. This 
authority was intended to help to 
establish new industry, but forbids 
such aid for relocating plants from 
one area to another if new unem- 
ployment problems would be created 
in the original location. A $200 


Secy.-Treas. Schnitzler testified for area redevelopment. 


million revolving fund was provided 
for this purpose. 


The bill also provided for a $100 
million revolving fund for loans, 
and a $75 million grant fund, for 
local public works. Other sections 
provided for technical assistance, 
vocational re-training for workers, 
and extended unemployment bene- 
fits. 


The bill, which clearly represented 
a sound program for federal as- 
sistance, passed the Senate. 


On the roll-call, on May 13, 
1958, the Senate passed the 
Douglas-Payne area redevelop- 
ment bill. 


Voting for aid to areas of 
chronic unemployment .........- 46 
(29 Dem., 17 Rep.) 
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Voting against aid to 
these areas 


4 36 
(12 Dem., 24 Rep.) 


The House Banking and Currency 
Committee then reported a similar 
bill, but struck the $100 million loan 
fund for public works from the 
measure. 


The House bill languished in the 
Rules Committee, where Chairman 
Smith (D-Va.) was known to op- 
pose it. Late in the session the 
Rules Committee sent the bill to the 
floor, but Smith retained the power 
to keep the bill from the floor for 
ten legislative days. 


Finally, Smith agreed to a vote, 
but only on condition that certain 
changes would be made in the bill 
on the floor. Consequently, when 
the bill did reach the floor, the 
House voted to cut from the bill the 
authority to pay extended unem- 
ployment benefits to workers under- 
going retraining. 


Still unsatisfied, Representative 
Hiestand (R-Calif.) moved to re- 
commit, and thus kill, the bill. His 
motion was rejected. 


On the roll-call, on August 15, 
1958, the House rejected a mo- 
tion to kill the area redevelop- 
ment bill. 


Voting for the motion to kill 
area evelopment ............ 170 


(54 Dem., 116 Rep.) 
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Voting against recommittal..188 
(139 Dem., 49 Rep.) 

The House then passed the bill, 
and the Senate accepted the House 
version. Passage of area redevelop- 
ment legislation was one of the ma- 
jor liberal achievements in the 85th 
Congress. 


But while Congress accepted its 
responsibility to act in the national 
interest, President Eisenhower did 
not. He let the bill die through a 
“pocket veto”—failure to sign the 
bill within ten days after it reached 
his desk following Congressional ad- 
journment. 


In a statement announcing that 
he would not sign the bill, the Pres- 
ident said the bill did not put 
enough responsibility on local gov- 
ernments. He also opposed the grant 
program, and the “artificially low 
interest rate” for loans. 


Thus, although the President had 
asked for area redevelopment legis- 
lation, he vetoed the first positive 
step in this direction. 


Social Security 
The AFL-CIO had asked the Con- 


gress to pass legislation substan- 
tially improving the social security 
program. Specific support was given 
to the Forand (D-R.I.) bill, which 
would have raised social security 
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benefits by an average 10% and 
would have provided hospital and 
surgical care insurance for those 
receiving social security benefits. 


The Forand bill would also have 
raised the taxable wage base to 
$6,000, thus providing for much 
larger benefits in the future. 


Although hearings were held on 
the Forand bill by the House Ways 
and Means Committee, the Mills- 
Reed bill (H.R. 13549) which the 
Committee reported was much more 
limited. It provided for a 7% bene- 
fit increase, raised the maximum 
family benefit from $200 to $254, 
raised the taxable wage base from 
$4200 to $4800, and made other 


changes. 


While the Committee did not pro- 
vide for health care, it did request 
that a study of the problem be made 
by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, and a report filed 
early next year. The American 
Medical Association strongly op- 
posed any action on health care pro- 
posals, 


The bill also increased public as- 
sistance grants to the states by $288 
million. This became the most con- 
troversial section of the bill when 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare Fleming announced he 
would urge the President to veto the 
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measure if the public assistance 
grants boost remained in the bill. 


When the bill reached the House 
floor (with election year steam be- 
hind it), it passed by a vote of 374 
to 2. 


Because of the threat of a Presi- 
dential veto, the Senate Finance 
Committee made some modifications 
in the House-passed bill. The prin- 
cipal change was to reduce the pub- 
lic assistance grants. But when the 
bill reached the Senate floor, the 
fear of a Presidential veto was so 
great that still more cuts in public 
assistance were voted, resulting in 
a total reduction from the House 
version of $288 million down to 
$197 million. 


Senator Yarborough (D-Tex.) of- 
fered an amendment on the Senate 
floor to raise the average increase in 
retirement benefits from the pro- 
posed 7% to 10%. The Senate re- 
fused to go along, again fearing a 
veto. 


On the roll-cell, on August 16, 

1958, the Senate rejected the 

attempt to increase social secur- 

x, benefits by 10% instead of 
los 


Voting for the 10% ircrease..32 


(26 Dem., 6 Rep.) 


Voting to keep the increase 
at 7% 
(20 Dem., 33 Rep.) 
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The Senate then passed the social 
security bill and the House subse- 
quently accepted the Senate version. 


During consideration of an ear- 
lier measure, Senator Long (D-La.) 
moved to increase public assistance 
payments by about $5 a month. His 
amendment was rejected. 


On the roll-call, on May 28, 
1958, the Senate rejected an 
amendment to increase public 
assistance grants. 


Voting to increase aid to the 
aged, blind and disabled........ 40 
34 Dem., 6 Rep.) 


Voting against increases in 
public assistance ...................- 40 
(5 Dem., 35 Rep.) 

At the time of the vote, Vice- 
President Nixon was present. Had 
he voted for the amendment, it 
would have carried. He failed to 
vote, so the amendment was de- 


feated. 


During 1957, an attempt was 
made to cut federal grants to the 
states for the administration of the 
public assistance program. 


The amendment, offered by Rep- 
resentative Lanham (D-Ga.), was 
adopted. 


On the roll-call, on February 5, 
1957, the House adopted an 
amendment to cut grants for 
public assistance administra- 
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Voting to cut public 


assistance grants .................. 205 
(52 Dem., 153 Rep.) 
Voting against the cut .......... 168 


(147 Dem., 21 Rep.) 
Although Congress did make 


some improvements in social secur- 
ity legislation, including a benefit 
increase, the inadequacy of health 
care for the aged continued to be a 
challenge for Congressional action. 


Railroad Retirement 


Retired railroad workers are not 
protected by the social security sys- 
tem, from which almost all other 
workers receive benefits. Instead, 
they are covered by a separate rail- 
road retirement system. 


Just as rising prices had adversely 
affected social security benefit reci- 
pients, so had they injured the re- 
tired railroad workers. 


As a result, efforts were made to 
increase benefits under this pro- 
gram. In the last days of the ses- 
sion, when these efforts seemed 
doomed, Sen. Morse (D-Ore.) 
moved to amend a longshoremen’s 
and harbor workers’ compensation 
bill by increasing railroad unem- 
ployment compensation benefits and 
railroad retirement benefits. The 
retirement increase which carried 
with it increases in contributions to 
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the system, would have been ten 
percent. 


The Morse amendment was adopt- 
ed, and the bill passed the Senate. 
But in the House, the bill needed 
unanimous consent for its consid- 
eration, because the Rules Com- 
mittee did not meet. Retiring Rep. 
O’Hara (R-Minn.) objected to its 
consideration, and the bill died with 
the adjournment of the House a few 
hours later. 


Thus, railroad workers were de- 
nied a needed increase in benefits. 


The two-year record of the 85th 
Congress on housing, another key 
part of the AFL-CIO anti-recession 
program, includes both progress 
and failures. 


In 1957, Congress enacted legis- 
lation providing for a $1.7 billion 
program of military housing, urban 
renewal and housing for persons 
displaced by urban renewal develop- 
ments, college housing and coopera- 
tive housing, and expanded FHA- 
insured and VA-guaranteed mort- 
gage operations. Another measure, 
aimed at spurring veterans housing 
programs, was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent after the first session ad- 
journed. 

During the second session, the 
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AFL-CIO asked for a $3 billion pro- 
gram of low-interest, long-term 
loans for middle-income housing, a 
reduced interest rate for FHA loans, 
construction of more than 250,000 
low-rent public housing units, a $5 
billion slum clearance and urban 
redevelopment program, and techni- 
cal assistance to ensure balanced 
growth for metropolitan areas. 


Congressional response was lim- 
ited, partially because the Admin- 
istration signaled a slowdown in 
urban renewal programs, increased 
interest rates and no additional au- 
thorization for public housing. 


Early in the year, Congress did 
vote $1.9 billion for certain housing 
construction, estimated to result in 
the construction of 200,000 to 250,- 
000 homes (S. 3418). 


Following Administration policy, 
Sen. Knowland (R-Calif.) offered 
an amendment to raise the interest 
rates on GI housing loans from 
4.5% to 4.75%. The amendment 
was opposed by those who felt that 
interest rates were high enough, and 
that any increase would unfairly 
gouge the veteran. 

On the roll call, on March 31, 

1958, the Senate adopted an 


amendment to increase GI hous- 
ing interest rates. 


Voting for greater cost to 
veterans 


(6 Dem., 41 Rep.) 
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Voting to hold the line on in- 
terest rates 47 
(41 Dem., 6 Rep.) | 


Faced with a tie vote, Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon cast the vote which 
passed the amendment. 


Later in the session, the Senate 
passed a $2.1 billion program to 
meet other housing needs. The 
measure represented an excellent at- 
tempt to provide an adequate hous- 
ing program. 


Included in the bill (S. 4035) 
were provisions raising FHA mort- 
gage ceilings, providing housing for 
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One-third of the nation is still ill- 


the elderly, expanding and extend- 
ing the urban renewal program, and 
extending public housing, college 
housing, and military housing pro- 
grams. 


Unfortunately, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, traditional graveyard 
for housing legislation, moved to cut 
the Senate bill. Although the Sen- 
ate bill, strengthened in several 
places, was reported by the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
the Rules Committee, using an im- 
pending adjournment date as its 
chief weapon, forced agreement on 
changes. 
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Despite modifications in the House 
bill, the Rules Committee still re- 
fused to grant a rule. Faced with 
this challenge, the Democratic lead- 
ership moved to bring the bill up 
under suspension of the rules, a par- 
liamentary device requiring a two- 
thirds vote for passage. 


On the roll-call, on August 18, 
1958, the House rejected the 
housing bill by failing to cast 
a two-thirds vote in favor of it. 


Voting for substantial advances 
in housing legislation -......... 251 
(185 Dem., 66 Rep.) 


Voting against housing 
legislation 
(23 Dem., 111 Rep.) 

After this defeat, Sens. Sparkman 
(D-Ala.) and Fulbright (D-Ark.) 
made some last minute efforts to re- 
vive the fight for housing legislation, 
but they were unsuccessful. Al- 
though the bill was defeated, some 
funds remained to carry essential 
programs until next year. 
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Taxes 


One of the key items in the AFL- 
CIO anti-recession program was 
tax reduction. Unemployment has 
grown because the American peo- 
ple cannot buy the products of in- 
dustry, and the AFL-CIO proposed 
that purchasing power should be 
increased. 


The quickest way to increase pur- 
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chasing power is to grant an im- 
mediate tax reduction, one that can 
show up in pay envelopes within 
weeks of Congressional action. The 
AFL-CIO asked an increase in per- 
sonal income tax exemptions from 
$600 to $700, a reduction in excise 
taxes, elimination of taxes on con- 
tributions to social security, rail- 
road retirement and civil service 
trust funds, and the closing of cer- 
tain tax loopholes. 


Although pressure for tax reduc- 
tion mounted early in the second 
session, the Administration strongly 
opposed any action. When Congres- 
sional leaders followed suit, large- 
scale tax reduction was doomed. 


But a small group of Senators 
tried. On March 13, 1958, liberal 
Senator Douglas (D.-Ill.) moved to 
amend an insurance company tax 
measure (H.R. 10021) to cut per- 
sonal income and excise tax rates. 
His amendment was defeated, 14 
to 71. An amendment by Sen. Yar- 
borough (D.-Tex.) to increase per- 
sonal income tax exemptions to 


$800 was also rejected, 19 to 64. 


Later in the year, during consid- 
eration of a bill to extend corporate 
income and excise taxes, Douglas 
suffered defeat again when his 
amendment to cut taxes by $6 bil- 
lion was rejected, 23 to 65. Only 
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one amendment of limited impor- 
tance—to repeal the 3% tax on 
freight transportation—was includ- 
ed in the final bill. 

As a result of the alliance between 
the Administration and Congres- 
sional leaders, no general tax re- 
duction was approved by the 85th 
Congress. When it adjourned, more 
than 7% of the work force in the 
United States was still unemployed. 


In other tax actions, Congress 
passed a Technical Changes bill 
(H.R. 7125), correcting unintended 
benefits and hardships in the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 


Also passed was a bill (H.R. 
7125), making technical changes in 
excise taxes. 


Efforts were made to amend these 
measures to close some tax loop- 
holes. 


One of these was to tighten col- 
lections of taxes on dividends, 
Many dividend recipients simply 
ignore their dividend income when 
filing tax returns. Sen. Douglas 
(D-Ill.) moved to provide for a 
withholding tax on dividends—re- 
quiring corporations to withhold the 
tax on dividends as they do on 
wages. The amendment was re- 
jected. 

An attempt was made by Sen. 
Proxmire (D-Wis.) to cut down on 


the 2714% depletion allowance, the 
infamous tax loophole device which 
is so beneficial to the oil industry. 
His amendment was rejected. 
On the roll call, on August 11, 
1958, the Senate rejected an 


amendment to restrict the 
27% % depletion allowance. 


bE se to cut the depletion 
allo 


(21 Dem., 10 Rep.) 
Voting for favored treatment..58 
(22 Dem., 36 Rep.) 

An effort to reduce the 20% caba- 
ret tax to 10%, although approved 
by the House, died in the Senate. 

On the roll call, on August 12, 

1958, the Senate rejected the 


Malone (R-Nev.) amendment to 
reduce the cabaret tax to 10%. 


Voting to reduce the tax ........ 39 
(20 Dem., 19 Rep.) 


Voting against the tax 
reduction 
(24 Dem., 27 Rep.) 
Finally, a bill (H.R. 5551) to 
exempt contributions to government 
retirement funds — railroad retire- 
ment, civil service retirement and 
social security—was not passed by 
either House. 
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Health 


The 85th Congress made concrete 
contributions to programs to im- 
prove the nation’s health facilities 
and health research programs. 
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Three important items of authoriz- 
ing legislation were enacted. 


Hospital Construction 


The Hospital Construction and 
Survey Act, popularly known as the 
Hill-Burton Act, has proved an im- 
mensely useful tool during the past 
decade in helping to promote the 
construction of needed hospital fa- 
cilities in every state. 


This year, the Act was due to ex- 
pire. But the nation still faces a 
shortage of about 200,000 hospital 
beds, and in some areas even emer- 
gency patients must be denied prop- 
er treatment. 


The AFL-CIO advocated both ex- 
tension of the Act and an increase 
in the amount of funds for grants, 
Congress did not increase the fund 
authorization, but both Houses 
unanimously passed a bill extending 
the Hill-Burton Act for five years. 

Coupled with this necessary ex- 
tension, the Congress in another 
measure appropriated more money 
for hospital construction grants than 
had ever been appropriated before, 
increasing the President’s own re- 
quest by $65 million. 


Public Health 
School Grants 


A modest but useful step in the 
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support of public health programs 
was taken with the passage of a bill 
introduced by Rep. Rhodes (D-Pa.), 
authorizing $1 million in grants for 
each of two years to public health 
schools. There are 11 such schools 
in the United States, which provide 
trained personnel for essential pub- 
lic health programs of state and fed- 
eral governments. Currently, these 
schools are operating at a $3 million 
annual deficit. 


Health Research Facilities | 


The Congress extended the Health 
Research Facilities Act for an addi- 
tional 3 years. Under this program, 
federal grants of $30,000,000 annu- 
ally are authorized to assist in the 
construction of research facilities in 
the field of killing and crippling 
diseases such as cancer, heart dis- 
eases, arthritis and others. 


Local Public Works 


As part of their anti-recession 
program, Democratic leaders pro- 
posed a $1 billion loan program for 
the construction of various public 
facilities by local communities. Al- 
though limited in its approach, the 
bill (S. 3497) did carry some job- 
creating opportunities for the fu- 
ture. 


During consideration of the bill, 
an amendment was offered by Sen. 
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Fulbright (D-Ark.) to reduce from 
314% to 3% the interest rate on 
loan funds. The move was intended 
to make the loans more attractive to 
local communities, which are gen- 
erally suffering froin financial prob- 
lems. 

On the roll call, on April 15, 

1958, the Senate rejected an 

amendment to reduce interest 


rates on loans to local communi- 
ties for public works. 


Voting for a more effective 
program 
(38 Dem., 2 Rep.) 


Voting for higher interest 
rates 


(2 Dem., 39 Rep.) 

Later, Sen. Case (R-N.J.) offered 
an amendment incorporating Davis- 
Bacon Act provisions requiring pre- 
vailing wages and a 40-hour week. 

On the roll call, on April 15, 

1958, the Senate adopted a 


Davis-Bacon amendment to the 
local public works bill. 


Voting for prevailing wage 
standards 
(27 Dem., 27 Rep.) 


Voting against protection 
for workers 
(10 Dem., 15 Rep.) 

' Similar legislation was reported 
by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee, but when this bill 
reached the floor, the House by a 
vote of 187 to 173 refused even to 
consider it. The bill then died, 
Congress having failed to enact any 
broad public works program. 


Labor-H.E. Ww. 
Appropriations 


Federal welfare programs to help 
the people can mean little, especially 
if an Administration does not ask 
for, and Congress does not appro- 
priate, enough money. 


In 1957, the House went on a 
budget-cutting spree, and a princi- 
pal victim was the bill carrying ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Labor and the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
Fourteen separate roll calls were 
taken on attempts to cut the budgets 
of these two departments. Nine of 
these resulted in fund cuts. 


The AFL-CIO was particularly 
concerned with the amendment af- 
fecting minimum wage enforcement. 

On the roll call, on April 4, 

1957, the House adopted an 

amendment to cut funds for 


the enforcement of the mini- 
mum wage law. 


Voting for inadequate protec- 
tion for workers 2 
(72 Dem., 142 Rep.) 


Voting for adequate enforce- 
ment of the law .................... 205 
(150 Dem., 55 Rep.) 

One of the attempted cuts which 
was defeated would have reduced 
the protection of consumers from 
dangerous and filthy food and 
drugs. 


On the roll call, on April 4, 
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1957, the House rejected an 
amendment to cut funds for the 
Food and Drug Administration. 


Voting for inadequate 

protection of consumers ...... 130 
(31 Dem., 99 Rep.) 

Voting for more adequate 

consumer protection ..........-. 


(191 Dem., 94 Rep.) 


Although a number of the House 
cuts were serious, many of them 
were restored by the Senate. The 
final bill suffered from only rela- 
tively minor cuts. 


During the second session, the 
Congress stoutly refused to accept 
proposals of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to hold the line, or to 
cut back on, welfare programs, par- 
ticularly in the field of health. The 
Administration asked for $121 
million for hospital construction 
grants; the Congress appropriated 
$186 million. The Administration 
asked for $211 million for health 
research and research facilities at 
the National Institutes of Health; 
the Congress appropriated $294 mil- 
lion. 


In other areas, the President had 
asked Congress to turn federal func- 
tions over to the states where, it was 
feared, they would gradually waste 
away. These included proposals to 
eliminate federal grants for voca- 
tional education, public assistance, 
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and construction of sewage disposal 
plants. As noted elsewhere, the 
President also recommended reduc- 
tion and eventual elimination of fed- 
eral grants to schools in federally 
impacted areas. 


The Congress rejected every such 
suggestion. 


Poultry Inspection 


The enactment into law of a bill 
(H.R. 6814) requiring government 
inspection of poultry to prevent the 
sale of diseased fowl to the public 
was a solid victory for the con- 
sumer. 


Passage of this legislation ~re- 
sulted when the Administration and 
the poultry industry recognized that 
an aroused public would demand the 
same consumer protection applied to 
poultry that is now _ provided 
through the red meat inspection pro- 
gram and the Pure Food and Drug 
Act. 


Provisions of the law include 
mandatory inspection of poultry 
after slaughter, informative labeling 
and sanitary requirements. 


This legislation was actively 
sought by the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen with 
the full support of the AFL-CIO, 
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Civil Defense 


For years the nation’s civil de- 
fense programs have been a politi- 
cal “stepchild”—largely ignored by 
state and local governments and the 
people generally. This has been true 
despite the ever-growing threat that 
nuclear warheads, delivered by in- 
tercontinental ballistics missiles, 
would find the American people al- 
most wholly defenseless. 


The 85th Congress made some 
progress in improving civil defense 
programs. A bill (H.R. 7576) was 
enacted which gave the states and 
the federal government coequal re- 
sponsibility for civil defense pro- 
grams. The bill provided for full- 
time personnel to promote civil de- 
fense, and for the distribution of 
radiological detection devices. 


In addition, a strong Davis-Bacon 
provision requiring the payment of 
prevailing wages and the mainte- 
nance of other fair labor standards 
on all construction under the civil 
defense authority was adopted. The 
provision will apply to construction 
of bomb-shelters and other civil de- 
fense construction. 


The agency administering civil 
defense, the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization, was authorized 
by the 84th Congress to administer 
a federal flood insurance program. 
However, no funds were appropri- 
ated for it. 


The measure had been enacted be- 
cause recent severe floods had re- 
sulted in great damage, and it was 
apparent that private insurance 
companies were either unable or un- 
willing to provide adequate protec- 
tion for homeowners and business- 
men. 


Rep. Boland (D-Mass.) offered an 
amendment to an appropriation 
measure to provide $14 million for a 
start on the federal flood insurance 
program. 


On the roll call, o ee 
1957, the House rejected an 
amendment providing funds for 
flood insurance. 


Voting for protection from 
flood disaster ...................... 186 


(127 Dem., 59 Rep.) 


Voting against a flood 
insurance program .............. 218 


(89 Dem., 129 Rep.) 
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LABOR LEGISLATION 


Since its enactment in 1947, the 
entire labor movement has been bur- 
dened by the unjust and unfair pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Several Congresses have attempted 
basic revision of this law, but none 
have succeeded in making real prog- 
ress. 


This Congress did consider im- 
portant measures in the labor field, 
and some substantial advances were 
made. 


Welfare Fund Disclosure 


Since its founding convention, the 
AFL-CIO has been a strong advo- 
cate of federal legislation protecting 
health, welfare and pension benefit 
plans. Experts estimate that the 
money in these plans amounts to 
some $40 billion, and they are grow- 
ing every year. 


These funds belong to workers 
and their families. In recent years, 
investigations conducted by com- 
mittees of both the House and Sen- 
ate showed serious abuses in the 
management of some of these plans, 
resulting in losses to worker bene- 
ficiaries. 


Sen. Douglas (D-Ill.), who con- 
ducted one of the investigations, 


said that no group involved in wel- _ 


fare plans—“unions, management, 
insurance companies or banks”—is 
“exempt from criticism” for abuses 
or carelessness. 


After.several months of hearings, 
the Senate Labor Committee favor- 
ably reported a bill (S. 2888) in- 
troduced by Senators Douglas, Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), Ives (R-N.Y.), 
Murray (D-Mont.) and McNamara 
(D-Mich.). The bill required regis- 
tration of welfare plans with the 
Secretary of Labor, detailed report- 
ing of receipts and expenditures, 
and public disclosure of the re- 
ports. Criminal penalties for fail- 
ure to file, false filing and embezzle- 


ment were included. 


The bill was opposed by manage- 
ment groups and insurance com- 
panies because the bill covered plans 
which were run solely by employers. 
They failed to say that more than 
90% of the workers covered by 
welfare plans are covered by plans 
operated solely by employers. 


When the bill reached the Senate 
floor, Sen. Allott (R-Colo.) offered 
an amendment to exclude employer- 
administered plans from coverage. 

On the roll call, on April 24, 

1958, the Senate rejected the 

Allott amendment to exempt 

employer-run plans from cov- 

erage. 
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Voting for exemption ............ 28 
(2 Dem., 26 Rep.) 


Voting to protect all 
workers’ funds 59 
(43 Dem., 16 Rep.) 


Following defeat of this amend- 
ment, Sen. Knowland and others at- 
tempted to add amendments dealing 
with labor relations matters. A se- 
ries of anti-labor amendments were 
offered, but each one was rejected. 
The bill then passed, 88 to 0. 


In the House, after some delay, 
the Labor Committee reported a bill 
introduced by Rep. Teller (D-N.Y.), 
which largely removed the powers 
of the Secretary of Labor to regulate 
pension plans. Instead, enforcement 
was left largely to the beneficiaries 
of the plans. 


However, the Secretary still re- 
tained the authority to disclose the 
information in the reports, and the 
administrators of the plans were 
also placed under strong compulsion 
to disclose information. Criminal 
penalties were also retained for fail- 
ure to make a full report and com- 
plete disclosure of the financial de- 
tails regarding the operation of the 
plan. 


When the bill reached the House 
floor, another attempt was made, 
this time by Rep. Bosch (R-N.Y.), to 
exempt employer-run plans. The 


‘Bosch motion was defeated, 104 to 


131, on a standing vote. The bill 
then passed by a voice vote. 


The final bill, which the President 
signed, in most respects duplicated 
the House measure. Although this 
weakened the Douglas-Kennedy-Ives 
bill in some respects, the main objec- 
tives of the AFL-C1O—complete dis- 
closure and coverage of all plans— 
were retained. Enactment of this 
legislation was the first defeat in 
many years for the powerful insur- 
ance company lobby. 


Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure 


The hearings of the Senate’s Se- 
lect Committee on Improper Activi- 
ties in the Labor and Management 
Fields revealed several cases of rack- 
eteering in labor unions, of collu- 
sion with management, and of em- 
ployers spending large sums to des- 
troy unions through paid spies and 
agents. 


As a result, pressure rose for leg- 
islative action. Conservative Sena- 
tors, such as Knowland (R-Calif.), 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.) and Curtis (R- 
Neb.), introduced viciously anti- 
labor legislation having little or 
nothing to do with improper activi- 
ties. Failing inan attempt to tack 
their bills onto welfare fund disclos- 
ure legislation (see story above), 
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they next attempted to wreck a sub- 
sequent bill, the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. 


The bill was introduced by Sena- 
tors Kennedy (D-Mass.), Ives (R- 
N.Y.), Morse (D-Ore.), Murray (D- 
Mont.) and Hill (D-Ala.) after 
weeks of hearings. It became known 
as th Kennedy-Ives Bill (S. 3974). 


As the Kennedy-Ives bill came 
from committee, it would have aided 
substantially in curbing proven 
abuses, and despite some unwise 
provisions, was generally good legis- 
lation. Included were some needed 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 


When the bill reached the floor, 
however, additional provisions, some 
difficult to administer, were written 
into the bill. But the big fights 
came on amendments which were 
ultimately defeated. One of these 
was on an amendment to permit 
the states to assert jurisdiction over 
labor-nanagement . relations when 


Pres. Meany supported anti-corruption legislation. 


the National Labor Relations Board 
refuses to exercise its authority. 
Adoption of the amendment would 
have threatened unions with con- 
flicting standards in labor relations. 
In addition, only a few states have 
agencies experienced in this field. 


On the roll call, on June 13, 
1958, the Senate rejected an 
amendment by Senator Watkins 
(R-Utah) to permit states to as- 
sert jurisdiction over labor dis- 
putes which the NLRB refuses 
to handle. 


Voting for state jurisdiction....37 
(7 Dem., 30 Rep.) 


Voting for federal 
administration 53 
(40 Dem., 13 Rep.) 


An attempt was made by Senator 
Knowland (R-Calif.) to include lan- 
guage requiring secret ballot refer- 
enda on changing union rules and 
constitutions and recalling officers, 
on petition of 20% of the members. 
Most unions provide adequate safe- 


guards in this field, and the Know- 
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land language would have been 
cumbersome and divisive. 


On the roll call, on June 14, 
1958, the Senate rejected an 
amendment requiring secret-bal- 
lot referenda on election of offi- 
cers and rule changes. 


Voting for the unneeded and 
rsome provision .......... 31 
(6 Dem., 25 Rep.) 
Voting against 
the amendment 52 


(40 Dem., 12 Rep.) 


Another Knowland effort was an 
amendment to outlaw _no-strike 
clauses in union contracts unless ap- 
proved by a majority of the union’s 
members in a secret ballot. Adop- 
tion of the amendment would have 
meant industrial unrest and would 
have put an unnecessary burden on 
the use of a device which has con- 
tributed to responsible labor-man- 
agement relations. It was soundly 
defeated. 

On the roll call, on June 17, 

1958, the Knowland amendment 

to limit the use of no-strike 


clauses in contracts was defeated 
by the Senate. 


Voting for the no-strike 
clause limitation .................... 
(1 Dem., 31 Rep.) 


Vv against the limitation..57 
(45 Dem., 12 Rep.) 

For many years, building trades 
unions have sought amendments to 
Taft-Hartley which would permit 
pre-hire contracts between unions 


and construction employers. The 
basis for such contracts is that con- 
struction jobs last a relatively short 
time, so that if normal procedures 
were followed, construction workers 
would be without union representa- 
tion during much or most of their 
period of employment. 


This provision was included in 
the Kennedy-Ives bill, but a motion 
was made by Senator McClellan (D- 
Ark.) to strike it. 

On the roll call, on June 17, 

1958, the Senate rejected the 

motion to strike from the bill a 

provision permitting pre-hire 


contracts in the building and 
construction industries. 


Voting to strike the building 
trades provision .................... 
(18 Dem., 11 Rep.) 


provision 60 
(28 Dem., 32 Rep.) 

Before passage of the bill, by a 
vote of 88 to 1, 32 amendments were 
adopted; 19 others were rejected. 
AFL-CIO President George Meany 
announced: “While S. 3974 was a 
better bill before the floor debate, it 
still retains enough substantive anti- 
corruption sections to make it 
worthwhile.” 


The bill included provisions re- 
quiring the reporting and disclosure 
of the expenditures of union funds, 
the reporting by union officers and 
employees of certain kinds of per- 
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sonal financial transactions, the re- 
porting by employers and laber re- 
lations consultants of certain funds 
spent to influence employees in the 
exercise of their right to organize 
and bargain, and prescribing crim- 
inal penalties for failure to file or 


false filing. 


It also provided limitations on 
trusteeships of local unions, pro- 
vided for periodic secret ballot elec- 
tions, clarified the definition of “su- 
pervisor” under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, and directed the NLRB to as- 
sert jurisdiction over all labor dis- 
putes arising under that Act. 


When the bill reached the House, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn kept it on 
his desk, fearing that referral to the 
House Labor Committee might re- 


sult in failure to act on it and on 
the welfare fund disclosure bill. 


When the latter bill was reported, 
Rayburn did refer the Kennedy-Ives 
bill to the Committee, but it was ap- 
parent that the Committee did not 
have time to act. Consequently, 
House leaders moved to bring the 
bill up under suspension of the 
rules, a device requiring a two- 
thirds vote for passage. Controversy 
was intense. Ranged against the bill 
were the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce and other business 


groups. 
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The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
unanimously urged the House to 
pass the bill. 


On the roll call, on August 18, 
1958, the House rejected the 
Kennedy-Ives bill failing to cast 
a two-thirds vote in favor of it. 


Voting for a moderate anti- 
corruption bill ...................... 
(149 Dem., 41 Rep.) 


Voting against any action ....198 
(61 Dem., 137 Rep.) 

Failure of Congress to pass the 
Kennedy-Ives bill can be laid 
squarely on the doorstep of those 
who sought not an anti-corruption 


bill, but an anti-labor bill. 


Minimum Wage Coverage 


Early in the first session, exten- 
sive hearings were held by the Sen- 
ate and House Labor Committees on 
extension of coverage of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to protect 
some of the 20 million workers now 
excluded. The Act establishes mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours 
for workers in many industries in 
interstate commerce. 


For the AFL-CIO, President 
Meany urged approval of the Morse- 
Kelley bill, which would have cov- 
ered about 914 million additional 
workers in retail and service trades 
and other occupations, But the Ad- 
ministration proposed covering only 
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2% million additional workers, and 
wanted to deny even these the bene- 
fits of the overtime provisions of 
the Act. 

Late in the session, a Senate sub- 
committee reported a compromise 
measure (S. 1853) introduced by 
Sen. Kennedy. During the second 
session, efforts were made to pry 
legislation out of the Committees, 
but no further action was taken. The 
Administration failed to push even 
its own limited program. 

Failure to act on extending Fair 
Labor Standards Act coverage is one 
of the major blemishes on the record 
of the 85th Congress. Its inaction 
will cause additional suffering for 
millions of families whose incomes 
of less than $2000 a year keep them 
in poverty. 

Extension of coverage should 
have top priority in the 86th Con- 
gress. 


Federal Pay Raises 


The 85th Congress, persisting 
after four Presidential vetoes of 
similar legislation, approved over- 
whelmingly substantial and long 
overdue pay raises for federal 
workers. 


In 1957, two Democratic-spon- 
sored pay bills passed the House by 
votes of 379 to 38 and 329 to 58, 
and the Senate by 69 to 17 and 64 
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to 22. Despite this lopsided Con- 
gressional approval, the President 
vetoed both bills after Congress had 
adjourned, stating the increases 
were “not justified.” 


Early in the second session the 
Congress, undaunted, set to work on 
new bills. In the Senate, a House- 
passed postal rate increase bill (H.R. 
5836) was amended to provide an 
average 10% pay increase for most 
postal employees. The final version 
of this bill passed the Senate by a 
vote of 80 to 0, the House by 381 
to 0. 


The President was thus presented 
a single bill including both postal 
rate increases, for which he had 
asked, and postal pay raises, for 
which his support was doubtful. He 
signed. 


Following this action, both Houses 
quickly passed, and the President 
signed, legislation granting a 10% 
increase to federal classified em- 
ployees. 


Thus, after many years of lagging 
behind wage increases in other sec- 
tions of the economy, federal pay 
scales were substantially improved 
and the federal worker received 
some measure of equitable treat- 
ment. Passage of the bills was a 
major victory for government em- 
ployee unions, which had worked 
hard for higher salaries. 
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EXTENDING DEMOCRACY 


Legislation dealing with civil 
rights and civil liberties occupied 
much of the time of the 85th Con- 
gress. Two main forces were ob- 
served, one driving toward enforce- 
ment of the rights of minority 
groups in America, the other to- 
ward restricting the Supreme Court 
in its efforts to protect individual 
liberties. 


The Civil Rights Act 


The most significant legislation 
passed by the first session was the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. This was 
the first civil rights legislation to 
pass Congress in 82 years. 


The act did not include every- 
thing the AFL-CIO advocated, but it 
did constitute important progress in 
the protection of voting rights. 


Briefly, the Administration had 
called for the following: 


1. Creation of a six-man Civil 
Rights Commission with subpoena 
powers to investigate the whole area 
of civil rights during a two-year 
period. 

2. Establishment of a civil rights 
division in the Justice Department. 


3. Authorization for the federal 
government to seek injunctions to 
enforce voting and other civil rights. 
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The AFL-CIO gave the bill (H.R. 
6127) full support. 


After extensive hearings, the bill 
was reported from the House Judici- 
ary Committee through the biparti- 
san efforts of Reps. Celler (D-N.Y.) 
and Keating (R-N.Y.). 


Southerners engaged in a delay- 
ing action, but their principal effort 
to change the bill—through a jury 
trial amendment—was defeated. 


Opponents of the bill stressed the 
fact that persons cited for contempt 
under the bill could be tried without 
a jury. They insisted that this was 
itself a violation of civil rights. 


However, there is no constitutional 
right of trial by jury in contempt 
actions, and especially in civil rights 
cases a jury trial would only defeat 
the purpose of the legislation. The 
AFL-CIO, agreeing that the issue 
was “phony,” urged rejection. 

On the roll-call, on June 18, 


1957, the House rejected the 
jury-trial amendment. 


Voting for the amendmeni ..158 
(113 Dem., 45 Rep.) 


Voting against jury trials......251 
(112 Dem., 139 Rep.) 


The House then accepted the bill 
with only minor amendments. 


On the roll-call, on June 18, 
1957, the House approved the 
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civil rights bill by more than 
2 to l. 


Voting for the bill -............... 286 
(118 Dem., 168 Rep.) 
Voting against the bill .......... 126 


(107 Dem., 19 Rep.) 


Meanwhile, Southerners for many 
months had been conducting a fili- 
buster against similar legislation in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 


Determined to secure action, Re- 
publicans and liberal Democrats in 
the Senate moved to bypass the 
Committee—a rarely used proced- 
ure—by placing the bill directly on 
the calendar. By a vote of 45-39, 
they succeeded. 


As the historic debate began, Sen. 
Russell (D-Ga.) began an all-out 
attack on Part III of the bill, which 
dealt with civil rights other than 
voting rights. He charged a secret 
plot to enforce school integration at 
the “point of the bayonnet.” 


Although the AFL-CIO and other 
civil rights advocates continued to 
support Part III, the President 
weakened. The Senate voted its eli- 
mination. 

On the roll-call, on July 24, 

1957, the Senate voted to elimi- 


nate Part III dealing with gen- 
eral civil rights. 


(34 Dem., 18 Rep.) 


Voting to retain Part [1] ........ 38 
(13 Dem., 25 Rep.) 
The bill was now primarily a right 
to vote bill, but the attack continued, 
this time on the jury trial question. 


Several non-Southerners believed 
a jury trial amendment had to be 
adopted or a filibuster would pre- 
vent passage of any bill. Democrats 
O’Mahoney (Wyo.), Kefauver 
(Tenn.) and Church (Idaho) de- 
vised an amendment limiting the 
jury trial to criminal contempt only. 
The Senate adopted the amendment. 

On the roll-call, on August 2, 


1957, the Senate adopted the 
jury trial amendment. 


Voting for jury trial .............. 51 
(39 Dem., 12 Rep.) 


Voting against jury trial ........ 42 
(9 Dem., 33 Rep.) 

Following these two major vic- 
tories, the Southerners did not fili- 
buster. The bill passed 72-18, with 
the votes of five Southerners re- 
corded in favor. 


The House and Senate versions 
now differed, but Congressional 
leaders worked out a compromise 
jury trial amendment. Under it, a 
defendant may have a new trial with 
a jury if a judge imposes a sen- 
tence of more than $300 or more 
than 45 days in jail. 


As enacted, the bill was not every- 
thing that was desired, but it did 


Voting for the elimination 
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represent substantial progress in 
protecting voting rights. 


Unfortunately, Congress and the 
Administration moved slowly to im- 
plement the legislation. Funds for 
the Commission’s operations, and 
confirmation of its Director, were 
delayed for many months. The sec- 
ond session confirmed the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of the Assistant 
Attorney General to head the new 
Civil Rights Division only after 
seven months of delay, and the Jus- 
tice Department itself, by the time 
the 85th Congress adjourned, had 
not instituted a single action based 
on the new legislation. 


The Little Rock incident, occur- 
ring just a few days after the new 
law went into effect, was dramatic 
evidence of its limitations. Senator 
Douglas drafted a new bill which 
would have restored Part III and 
provided positive assistance to states 
aiming to comply with the Supreme 
Court’s decision. Despite growing 
bipartisan support for the bill, no 
hearings were held on it. The AFL- 
CIO Executive Council endorsed the 
bill. House hearings were held on 
a bill by Rep. Celler to extend civil 
rights laws and make them more 
easily enforceable, but no further 
action was taken. 


Much remains to be done before 


the civil rights of all our people are 
adequately protected. 


Cloture Rule 


Senate Rule 22, which permits un- 
limited debate and filibusters, has 
been the major stumbling block to 
action on civil rights legislation for 
many years. 


At the beginning of the 85th 
Congress, Senator Anderson (D- 
N.Mex.) offered a motion to permit 
a new rule to be written. The Ma- 
jority Leader moved to table it. 

On the roll-call, on January 7, 

1957, the motion to table was 


approved and the 
mained as before. 


Voting for the tabling of 
the motion 


(27 Dem., 28 Rep.) 


Voting against tabling the 
motion 


(21 Dem., 17 Rep.) 

Although the effort to change the 
rule was beaten, those who sup- 
ported it almost doubled in number 
since 1953, when a similar effort 
was defeated by a 70-21 vote. 


Before the Congress adjourned, 
liberal Senators served notice that 
they would lead a new fight to 
change the filibuster rule at the 
opening of the 86th Congress. 


rules re- 
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Supreme Court 


Aroused by recent Court deci- 
sions aimed at protecting civil rights 
and liberties, some members of 
Congress took off after the Supreme 
Court this year with all the bravado 
of a Wild West Marshal chasing a 
horse thief. As so often happened 
in those days, however, if they had 
caught the “criminal,” there would 
have been a grave miscarriage of 
justice. 


Item 1: Rep. Smith (D-Va.) in- 
troduced a bill, H.R. 3, providing 
that no act of Congress should be 
interpreted by the Court as nullify- 
ing state laws on the same subject 
unless Congress had specifically 
said it should or unless state laws 
were in direct conflict. 


The effect of this law would have 
been staggering. The states could 
have enacted laws, for example, 
which could have made railroads 
meet different requirements in every 
state they travel through. Every bus- 
iness in the nation, and every labor 
union, might have been threatened 
with 48 different state laws affect- 
ing their activities. 

Despite opposition of the Admin- 
istration, the AFL-CIO and business 
groups, the House defeated a motion 
to recommit and thus kill, the bill. 


On the roll-call, on July 17, 
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1958, the House rejected an at- 
tempt to kill H.R. 3, a bill to 
limit the interpretations of the 
Supreme Court. 


Voting to uphold the power 
of the Supreme Court .......... 
(111 Dem., 50 Rep.) 


Voting to restrict the Court..236 
(100 Dem., 136 Rep.) 


The House then passed the bill, 
241 to 155. 


In the Senate, similar legislation 
had been reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, but no action was taken 
to program it for floor action. In 
the final days of the second session, 
however, Senator McClellan intro- 
duced the House-passed version as 
a substitute for a “milder” bill 
aimed only at giving the states con- 
current jurisdiction in the field of 
sedition. With the basic issues thus 
joined, a fierce debate raged, but 
the Senate finally killed the effort 
to circumvent the Supreme Court by 
recommitting the matter back to the 
Judiciary Committee, thus killing it 
for the 85th Congress. 


On the roll-call, on August 21, 
1958, the Senate refused to ac- 
cept H.R. 3 by recommitting the 
whole matter to committee. 


Voting to kill H.R. 3.............. 41 
(27 Dem., 14 Rep.) 
Voting for the measure .......... 40 


(17 Dem., 23 Rep.) 
With this action, H.R. 3 went 
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through another Congress without 
enactment. 


Item 2: The so-called Jenner (R- 
Ind.)—Butler (R-Md.) bill, (S. 
2646) was reported by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee late in the 
second session. The bill, a four- 
pronged attack on the Supreme 
Court, provided: 


1. State anti-subversive laws, 
knocked out by a Court decision, 
would be reinstated (similar to bill 
discussed above) ; 


2. The Congress itself, and its 
committees, would decide what 
questions asked of a witness are 
pertinent, not the Court. The Court 
had ruled that a committee’s au- 
thority must be specific and it must 
show the pertinency of questions it 
asks. 


3. The Court would no longer 
have jurisdiction over state rules 
and decisions regarding admissions 
of lawyers to practice. Recently, the 
Court reversed two state actions re- 
garding admission of lawyers to 
practice. 


4. Communist leaders could be 
convicted under the Smith Act for 
mere advocacy of forcible overthrow 
of the government. The Court had 
said that they must do something , 
more. 
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Many civil liberties advocates 
throughout the nation expressed 
strong opposition to the bill, and 
Senator Morse (D-Ore.), a former 
law school dean, threatened a one- 
man filibuster. 


For many weeks, the Democratic 
Policy Committee failed to program 
this controversial measure. In the 
final days of the session, its propo- 
nents attempted to get consideration 
by proposing it as an amendment 
to a relatively minor bill. But the 
Senate sustained a motion to lay 
this amendment on the table, and 
the Butler-Jenner bill was dead for 
the session. 


On the roll-call, on August 20, 
1958, the Senate buried the But- 
ler-Jenner “get-the-court” bill by 
tabling it. 


Voting to kill the proposal....49 
(30 Dem., 19 Rep.) 


Voting to “get the court”....41 
(16 Dem., 25 Rep.) 
Other efforts to curb the Supreme 
Court were similarly rejected by the 
Congress. 


Immigration 


The 85th Congress made only two 
small concessions to demands for 
liberalized immigration legislation. 
In the final days of the first session, 
a “hardship” bill, authored by Rep. 
Walter (D-Pa.) and Senator Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.), was passed ad- 
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mitting about 60,000 additional im- 
migrants in certain limited catego- 
ries. 

In the second session, Congress 
passed legislation improving the 
status of refugees from the Hun- 
garian uprising. 


The AFL-CIO had asked changes 
which would “reflect the democratic 
and humanitarian traditions of our 
country and provide an immigra- 
tion policy attuned to the present 
requirements of our nation and of 
the entire free world.” 


Forty-Ninth State 
For years efforts have been grow- 


ing to grant statehood to two United 
States territories—Alaska and Ha- 
waii. Proponents of the move ar- 
gued that the territories’ citizens— 
though citizens of the United States 
—were denied self-government. The 
governors of these territories are 
appointed by the President, and 
they have no voting representatives 
in Congress. 

Opponents—some from heavily 
populated states—said that state- 
hood would grant the territories un- 
equal representation in the Senate 
because of their small population. 
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Some Southerners feared that the 
strength of civil rights supporters in 
the Congress would be increased. 


Twice before in this decade state- 
hood bills had been debated on the 
floors of Congress, but had ultimate- 
ly been defeated. 


Near the end of the first session, 
Alaska statehood bills had been re- 
ported by both the House and Sen- 
ate Interior Committees. When the 
House bill (H.R. 7999) reached the 
floor late in the second session, a 
determined effort was made to de- 
feat it. A series of moves by state- 
hood opponents were beaten back, 
and the House passed the bill after 
five days of consideration. 


On the roll call, on May 28, 
1958, the House passed the 
Alaska statehood bill. 


Voting for admission of 
Alaska to the Union 
(117 Dem., 91 Rep.) 


Voting against self- 

government for Alaska 

(81 Dem., 85 Rep.) 

The bill then moved to the Senate, 
where opponents attempted to amend 
the bill. Any amendment would 
have sent it back to the House, 
where the chances for further action 
seemed dim. But after being sound- 
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ly beaten on three amendments, the 
opposition crumbled, and a threat- 
ened filibuster did not develop. The 
Senate then passed the bill, un- 
changed, and sent it to the Presi- 
dent. 


On the roll-call, on June 30, 
1958, the Senate passed the 
Alaska statehood bill. 


Voting for admission of 
Alaska to the Union 
(31 Dem., 33 Rep.) 


Voting against self- 
government for Alaska 
(13 Dem., 7 Rep.) 


The President signed the bill July 
3, and, pursuant to the requirements 
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of the bill, notified the people of 
Alaska of its enactment on the 
Fourth of July. 


Alaska voters approved statehood 
by a 5 to 1 margin in August, thus 
clearing the way for admission. 


Later, the House Interior Com- 
mittee voted out a bill granting 
statehood to Hawaii, as the Senate 
Committee had done a year earlier. 
No further action was taken on this 
bill, but admission of Alaska seemed 
to add great strength to Hawaii’s 
application, which will probably be 
successful in the 86th Congress. 


Alaska: Forty-Ninth State. 
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POWER AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


When President Harry S. Truman 
dedicated the federal hydroelectric 
Hungry Horse Dam in 1952, he ad- 
vised his audience to take a good 
look—it would be the last such fed- 
eral dam they would see. 


Apparently, he was right. In the 
whole area of natural resources leg- 
islation, the Administration has 
been dragging its feet. 


Hells Canyon 


The major power controversy dur- 
ing the 85th Congress concerned the 
Hells Canyon Dam. 


The dam site, at the Idaho-Oregon 
border, provides an excellent loca- 
tion for hydro-electric power facili- 
ties. The AFL-CIO and other liberal 
groups urged that the federal gov- 
ernment construct the dam. The Ad- 
ministration wanted to turn it over 
to the Idaho Power Company, and 
the Federal Power Commission is- 
sued Idaho Power a license to pro- 
ceed. 


Idaho Power proposed to build 
three low level dams. A Senate In- 
terior Committee report estimated 
that a single, high-level federal dam 
would produce twice the power at 
about one third of the price which 
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Idaho Power would charge. It would 
also provide almost four times as 
much water storage for flood con- 
trol, and would include development 
for recreation and fish and wildlife 
protection, which the low dams 
would not. 


The chief argument of the Ad- 
ministration and Idaho Power was 
that their dams would not cost the 
taxpayers a penny. But shortly be- 
fore the Senate vote, it was revealed 
that Idaho Power had requested and 
received a rapid amortization cer- 
tificate which would cost U. S. tax- 
payers millions of dollars in interest 
on funds borrowed to replace lost 
tax revenues. 


The company thereupon an- 
nounced it would not accept the 
favored tax treatment. But it was 
too late. 

On the roll-call, on June 21, 

1957, the bill (S. 555) for a 


federal Hells Canyon Dam was 
passed. 


Voting for federal 


development 45 
40 Dem., 5 Rep.) 

Voting against federal 

development 38 


(5 Dem., 33 Rep.) 


Passage by the Senate was a sig- 
nificant victory. But it was short- 
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lived. Later in the year, and again 
during the second session, the House 
Interior Committee killed attempts 
to bring a Hells Canyon bill to the 
House floor. 


Natural Gas 


Once again, a determined oil and 
gas lobby sought enactment of legis- 
lation removing all effective federal 
control over the field prices of nat- 
ural gas. 


The AFL-CIO joined municipal 


‘and consumers groups to oppose it. 


It was estimated that passage of the 
bill would increase coste co the 
consumer by nearly $1 billion an- 
nually, while increasing the value of 
gas reserves held by producers by 
about $30 billion. 


The bill (H.R. 8525) was re- 
ported during the first session, but 
the opposition was sufficiently 
strong to delay action until the 
second session. 


Two years previously, similar leg- 
islation had been vetoed when an 
attempt was made to bribe a U. S. 
Senator to vote for it. This time, a 
bombshell exploded again. 


As the bill’s backers were about 
to bring it up on the House floor, 
the Washington Post published a 
letter from the Texas Republican 
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National Committeeman, H. J. Por- 
ter, soliciting funds for a dinner 
honoring House Republican Leader 
Joe Martin. In it, Porter said that 
“Joe Martin has always been a 
friend of the oil and gas producing 
industries,” and said that Martin 
would have to put Northern and 
Eastern Republicans “on the spot 
politically” to pass the gas bill. 


The letter created an immediate 
public furor, and signalled the 
death-knell for natural gas legisla- 
tion during the 85th Congress. 


Atomic Energy 


Many experts believe that other 
nations, particularly the Soviet 
Union and Great Britain, are far 
ahead of the United States in devel- 
oping the techniques and equipment 
for making electric power from 
atomic energy. 


For several years, liberals have 
attempted to push a broad reactor 
development program, only to be 
rebuffed by the Administration and 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


During the first session, however, 
some progress was made. 


A bill reported from the com- 
mittee would have authorized con- 
struction of five small reactors to be 
operated on an experimental basis 
by rural electric cooperatives and 
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municipal systems, and construction 
of a natural uranium reactor and a 
plutonium recycling plant. 


When the bill reached the House 
floor, an amendment was offered 
to eliminate the latter two projects. 

On the roll-call, August 9, 1957, 

the amendment to eliminate two 


experimental power reactors 
was carried. 


Voting for elimination of re- 
actor authorization 211 


(35 Dem., 176 Rep.) 


Voting against elimination 
of the reactors 


(182 Dem., 6 Rep.) 
But the Senate held firm for the 
committee bill despite this AEC- 
private power victory. 


The first Senate test came on a 
motion to strike the natural urani- 
um gas cooled reactor. 


On the roll-call, August 16, 

1957, the amendment to auth- 

orize only $500,000 for devel- 

opment, design and engineering 

on the Natural Uranium Reac- 

tor lost. 

Voting for the amendment....37 
(4 Dem., 33 Rep.) 

Voting against 
(37 Dem., 3 Rep.) 


The conference bill (H.R. 8996) 
which was finally approved includ- 


ed authorization for research on the 
natural uranium reactor and con- 
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struction of the plutonium recycling 
reactor. 


During the second session, Con- 
gress approved the construction of 
the natural uranium reactor, plus a 
$145 million plutonium reactor 
which can be adapted later for the 
production of power. Additional 
funds were voted for research and 
design studies. 


Thus the 85th Congress was able 
to force AEC acceptance of an atom- 
ic power program, and made a 
substantial step forward in the de- 
velopment of peacetime atomic 
power. 


Although the Administration was 
reluctant to accept a program for 
the domestic development of atomic 
power, its attitude toward similar 
development in other nations was 
entirely different. Consequently, it 
signed an agreement with Euratom, 
a European six-nation community, 
to provide design and technical as- 
sistance, and a $135 million loan 
fund, for the construction of six 
reactors in these countries. 


When the agreement was sub- 
mitted to the Congress for approv- 
al, members of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy viewed the agree- 
ment with a jaundiced eye. Why, 
they asked, should the U. S. help 
build reactors abroad when the Ad- 
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ministration had accepted a small 
domestic program only reluctantly? 


Despite this disagreement between 
the Administration and the Com- 
mittee, the Committee and the Con- 
gress voted approval of the Euratom 
agreement. 


TVA Self-Financing 


The Eisenhower Administration 
has proven in recent years that it 
looks upon the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority as an unwanted step-child 
who can expect no help from Wash- 
ington. 


Despite growing needs of Valley 
consumers, no appropriations have 
been requested for generating facili- 
ties. The power shortage expected 


Administration opposed adequate funds for TVA. 


in 1960 could be averted only if 
construction of new facilities were 


begun in 1957. 
TVA has been a shining example 


of democracy at work. It is con- 
trolled regionally, rather than from 
a Washington headquarters. It has 
produced low-cost power which has 
created tremendous economic ex- 
pansion, while paying back its in- 
vestment and indirectly increasing 
federal tax revenues from valley in- 
dustry and people. Also, about 57% 
of the power it produces is used by 
the federal government itself. 


During the first session, Demo- 
crats in both Houses attempted to 
secure passage of a bill authorizing 
TVA to issue its own bonds to fi- 
nance construction. Facing a threat 
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to its program to stifle TVA, the 
Administration responded with a 
measure which would keep control 
in Washington. 


Late in the session, the Senate 
passed a measure which kept con- 
trol in Congress, not with the Ad- 
ministration alone. 

On the roll-call, on August 9, 

1957, an amendment to place 

TVA under control of the Gov- 

ernment Corporations Control 

Act, which would have crippled 


efficient operation of TVA, was 
defeated. 


Voting for the amendment....37 
(6 Dem., 31 Rep.) 


Voting against the 
amendment 


(35 Dem., 11 Rep.) 

The bill passed the Senate 61 to 
20. Throughout the second session, 
TVA proponents sought action by 
the House. At last, in the final weeks 
of the session, the Senate-passed bill 
was reported by committee. 


The Rules Committee, however, 
refused to give its approval, and the 
bill died. 


With the rejection of the bill, a 
power shortage seemed unavoidable, 
and the Administration’s program 


to strangle TVA seemed headed for 
success. 


Niagara Power 


For years the Congress was em- 
broiled in controversy over the 
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Niagara River’s hydroelectric poten- 
tial. During the first session, legis- 
lation was brought to the floor 
granting authority to develop the 
river to the New York State Power 
Authority. 


In previous years, private utili- 
ties had fought for the right to de- 
velop the power. But in 1956, 
during a rock slide, the Niagara 
Mohawk Power Company’s Schoell- 
kopf plant collapsed into the river. 
The severe power shortage which 
resulted broke the resistance of the 
power companies to public develop- 
ment. 


The bill which passed provided 
that the Schoellkopf loss be re- 
placed, and earmarked 50% of the 
power to be produced for preference 
customers—trural electric coopera- 
tives and public bodies. It had 
AFL-CIO support as a reasonable 


compromise. 


Outer Space 


The birth of the Soviet sputnik 
and the increasing emphasis on U. S. 
exploration of outer space created 
an administrative problem for the 
Congress: what agency should con- 
trol the peaceful exploration and 
utilization of outer space, and how 
should Congress oversee its work? 


The problem was resolved by the 
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passage of legislation (H.R. 12575) 
establishing the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration. The 
new agency will have authority over 
all space projects of a civilian, non- 
military character. 


At the same time, both Houses 
prepared to establish standing com- 
mittees with jurisdiction over aero- 
nautical and space sciences. 


Appropriations 


Funds for operations are a key 
part of every federal program. Two 
key votes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives involved appropriations 
for important programs. 


On one, Rep. Taber (R-N.Y.) 
moved to cut funds for Tennessee 
Valley Authority operating expenses 
from $13.3 million to $3.6 million. 
This move added insult to injury— 
the Administration had asked for 
no funds at all for TVA construction 
in recent years—and showed the 
clear intent of some members of 
Congress to kill TVA. 


WORLD 


The fears of many that isola- 
tionist forces in the Congress were 
gaining strength were proved un- 
warranted by the actions of the 85th 
Congress. Expected major reverses 


On the roll-call, on August 7, 
1957, the House rejected an 
amendment to cut TVA operat- 
ing funds. 


Voting to cut TVA 
operations 
(2 Dem., 156 Rep.) 

Voting to support TVA 
(219 Dem., 25 Rep.) 


Reclamation projects have brought 
great benefit, not only to the areas 
of the country where they are con- 
structed, but to the whole nation. 
An amendment was offered to an- 
other appropriation measure by 
Rep. Dawson (R-Utah) to provide 
$10 million for the Glen Canyon 
reclamation project for Arizona and 
Utah and for the Trinity River proj- 
ect in California. 
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On the roll-call, on February 26, 
1958, the House adopted an 
amendment providing $10 mil- 
lion for reclamation projects. 


Voting for returning arid 
lands to production 
(128 Dem., 72 Rep.) 


Voting against use of water 
for reclamation 


(73 Dem., 111 Rep.) 


AFFAIRS 


for the mutual security and recipro- 
cal trade programs failed to ma- 
terialize. Unfortunately, the Con- 
gress did fail to approve U. S. par- 
ticipation in the Organization for 
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Trade Cooperation, an international 
organization to expedite trade and 
tariff policies between nations. 


Reciprocal Trade 


For a quarter of a century the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements program 
has been an integral part of United 
States foreign policy. Through it, 
our country agrees to make reduc- 
tions in tariffs in exchange for simi- 
lar reductions by other nations, thus 
encouraging the expansion of for- 
eign trade. 


Foreign trade is a key part of 
our economy. Many industries de- 
pend for their survival on their 
ability to import materials and 
products from abroad. In addition, 
millions of American jobs depend 
on our ability to sell the products of 
U. S. industry to other countries. 


Another important aspect of for- 
eign trade is its effect on friendly 
nations. Unless they can do business 
with the nations of the free world, 
they will be forced to make arrange- 
ments with the Communist world. 


Thus, the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments program is essential to the 
economic strength and welfare of 
the entire free world. 


Early in 1958, President Eisen- 
hower asked Congress to continue 


the reciprocal trade program for five 
years, with authority to cut tariffs 
5% each year. 


This objective was strongly en- 
dorsed by the AFL-CIO. But labor 
urged the adoption of a “trade ad- 
justment” program to help those in- 
dustries, workers and communities 
who may be adversely affected by 
increased imports. Through such a 
program, the President could pro- 
vide special unemployment compen- 
sation, retraining for workers and 
loans to industries as an alternative 
to raising tariffs. 


Protectionists in both parties 
fought the renewal vigorously, but 
the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee reported a bill substantially 
embodying the President’s request. 
Unfortunately, the Committee, part- 
ly because of Administration oppo- 
sition, did not include a_ trade 
adjustment program in its bill. 


When the bill came up for de- 
bate, a substitute was offered which 
would have gutted the program, 
making it almost impossible to cut 
tariffs. The substitute was defeated 
on a standing vote of 147 to 234, 


The next step for protectionists 
was a move to recommit, and thus 
kill, the bill. The motion was de- 
feated. 
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On the roll call, on June 11, 
1958, the House rejected a mo- 
tion to recommit the reciprocal 
trade bill. 


Voting to kill reciprocal 


trade 146 
(61 Dem., 85 Rep.) 

Voting to save the trade 

program .-268 


(160 Dem., 108 Rep.) 


With the protectionist move so 
soundly defeated, the House then 
passed the bill, 317 to 98. 


In the Senate, the bill faced trou- 
ble. In Committee, a whole series of 
amendments were adopted. The 
worst of these were (1), a limita- 
tion of the program to three years, 
and (2), requiring Congressional 
approval of Presidential decisions to 
override recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission. 


The Senate did not change the 
three-year extension, but it did 
eliminate the necessity for Congres- 
sional approval of tariff cuts op- 
posed by the Tariff Commission. 

On the roll call, on July 22, 

1958, the Senate voted to elimi- 

nate language requiring Con- 

gressional approval of Presiden- 


tial vetoes of Tariff Commission 
findings. 


Voting for a strong trade 


program 63 
(27 Dem., 36 Rep.) 

Voting to hobble the trade 

program 27 
(18 Dem., 9 Rep.) 
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The final bill, worked out in con- 
ference between the two Houses, 
provided for a four-year extension. 
Most of the worst protectionist 
amendments were not included in 
the final bill, but neither was there 
any provision for a trade adjust- 
ment program. On balance, how- 
ever, the reciprocal trade fight ended 
in a victory for liberal trade poli- 
cies. 


Mutual Security 
The AFL-CIO’s support for our 


country’s program of economic and 
military aid to friendly nations has 
been constant. The program has 
also had the solid support of those 
groups which recognize that Amer- 
ica cannot be an island unto itself, 
and that it can progress and stay 
free only by cooperation with other 
free nations. 


Despite this support, die-hard 
isolationists have continually ham- 
mered away at the mutual security 
program. In 1957, the Adminis- 
tration proposed a new Development 
Loan Fund, designed to provide 
low-interest loans for long-range 
economic projects in underdevel- 
oped countries, thus helping them 
to help themselves. 


This was the subject of attack. 
In the House, Rep. Smith (R-Wis.) 
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offered an amendment to strike it On the roll call, on June 14, 
from the bill. 


On the roll-call, on July 19, 
1957, the House rejected a mo- 
tion to kill the Development 
Loan Fund. 


Voting to kill loans to 

friendly nations .................... 181 
(103 Dem., 78 Rep.) 

Voting for the Development 

Loan Fund 227 
(110 Dem., 117 Rep.) 


A similar amendment was offered Administration to throw the full 


in the Senate by Sen. Morse (D- weight of its prestige behind the 
Ore.). This too was defeated. 


Underdeveloped countries: health centers are a prime need. 


1957, the Senate rejected an 7 
amendment to eliminate the De- 
velopment Loan Fund from the 
Mutual Security bill. 


Voting to kill loans to 
friendly nations 32 
(21 Dem., 11 Rep.) } 


Voting for the Development 
Loan Fund : 


(24 Dem., 30 Rep.) t 


Although the Development Loan 
Fund was saved, the failure of the = 


Mutual Security appropriations bill 
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resulted in stiff cuts for the program 
generally and for the Development 
Loan Fund specifically. The Ad- 
ministration’s original $3.8 billion 
request was cut to $2.5 billion in 
the House. The Senate voted $3 
billion, and the final version carried 
$2.8. Only $300 million was ap- 
propriated for the Development 
Loan Fund even though the Presi- 
dent had requested an authorization 
of $750 million. 


In 1958, however, the Adminis- 
tration made greater efforts on be- 
half of its Mutual Security program, 


THE NEXT 


The 85th Congress left a record 
of accomplishment in many areas, 
but the needs of America still pre- 
sent an important challenge to the 
86th Congress. 


These needs are many and varied. 
The 86th Congress must meet them 
if it is to fulfill its obligation to 
the people. 


The AFL-CIO calls upon the 86th 
Congress to enact at least the fol- 
lowing program: 


1. A complete overhaul of the 
Taft-Hartley Act to restore 
justice and equity to both 
labor and management. 


and other groups jointed in all-out 
support. Although the House grant- 
ed only $3 billion of the President’s 
original $3.9 billion request, the 
Senate increased the figure to $3.5 
billion. The final version carried 


$3.3 billion. 


The Development Loan Fund, 
although authorized at $625 million 
for its second year of operation, 
was given only $400 million in 
actual appropriation. The full 
amount requested for technical as- 
sistance, however, was granted. 


CONGRESS 


2. Positive steps to safeguard 
clean unionism from rack- 


eteers and improper ac- 
tivities in both labor and 
management, 


3. Extension of coverage of 
the Fair Labor Standards 
Act and an increase in the 
minimum wage to at least 
$1.25 an hour. 


4. Through the social security 
system, provision for hos- 
pital, nursing home and sur- 
gical care for those receiving 


benefits. 
5. Further 


improvements in 
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10. 


11. 


civil rights legislation to 
insure equal treatment for 
all our citizens, and equal 
protection of the laws. 


Federal aid for education, 
including school construc- 
tion, teachers pay, etc,. 


Strengthening the Walsh- 
Healey and Bacon-Davis 
Acts. 


Reduction of federal income 
taxes for low and middle 
income groups, closing of 
tax loopholes, reduction of 
excise taxes, and exemption 
from taxation for contribu- 
tions to federal retirement 
systems. 


Modernization of our pres- 
ently inadequate unemploy- 
ment compensation system. 


An expanded housing pro- 
gram to encourage construc- 
tion of private homes and 
public housing, and exten- 
sion of slum clearance and 
urban renewal programs. 


Immediate increases in re- 
tirement and unemployment 
benefits for railroad work- 
ers. 


12. 


13. 


14 


15. 


16 


17. 


Liberalization of immigra- 
tion laws, including modi- 
fication of the quota and 
national origin systems. 


Federal workmen’s compen- 
sation and safety standards 
in atomic energy installa- 
tions. 


Adoption of fringe benefits 
for federal employees com- 
parable to those existing in 
private industry, and recog- 
nition of their right to 
bargain collectively through 
their unions. 


Authorization for  self-fi- 
nancing for TVA and for 
expansion of the program 
to apply atomic energy to 
peacetime uses. 


Establishment of trade ad- 
justment program for indus- 
tries and workers adversely 
affected by imports. 


Area_ redevelopment _pro- 
gram, similar to that passed 
by the 85th Congress and 
vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower. 
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Beyond The 
Picket Line 


HOW TO ORGANIZEA 
STRIKE ASSISTANCE PROGRAM _ 
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BEFORE YOU START 


O two strikes are ever the same. Strikes vary in dura- 

tion, the number of men on strike, and the number of 

local unions involved. No strike assistance manual can pos- 

sibly cover all the local factors that may have a bearing on 
a strike situation. 

However, while the details of individual strikes may differ, 
the preparation is essentially the same for all strikes. Be- 
cause this handbook is written in rather general terms, keep 
the following points clearly in mind: 


| Material assistance given through public wel- 
« fare agencies begins and ends at state borders. 
Each state has its own set of laws regulating public 
assistance. No two states have exactly the same wel- 
fare laws, although every state provides, or permits, 
some system of county, city or township agency whose 
primary function is to give food, shelter, clothing and 
medical care to those requiring material assistance. 

Some states have more liberal laws and provide more 
generous allotments than others. Some bar men on 
strike from public assistance. In fact, before this manual 
is a year old, some state welfare laws will be changed. 

There are also differences in the interpretation of 
state and local welfare laws by relief administrators. 
This is especially true of local relief administrators 
where strike welfare laws are more permissive than 
specific. In any event, a constant check should be main- 
tained to see that local welfare officials and supervisors 
observe state provisions. 

One of the first steps then is to have a thorough 
knowledge of your state, county, or city welfare laws 
and regulations. The material presented in this manual 
must be adapted to local conditions and to the local 
situation. This information must be obtained locally. 


a The number and kinds of voluntary health and 
» welfare agencies where AFL-CIO members can 
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obtain help during a strike will vary from community 
to community. 

You may live in a city with several hundred private 
social agencies. Or your local union may be located in 
a small community with only one or two voluntary 
social services. 

Most AFL-CIO members live in large industrial cen- 
ters where there are United Funds or Community 
Chests. Both of these centra] fund-raising organiza- 
tions have affiliated health and welfare agencies that 
provide various types of assistance and service. 

Here again, what exists in the local community in 
the way of voluntary social agencies must be deter- 
mined locally. The policies and practices of private 
welfare services on one hand and the influence of labor 
on the other, will determine how and when voluntary 
agencies can be used most effectively. 


Some AFL-CIO international unions have strike 
« defense or strike relief funds. The use of these 
funds is determined solely by the international union 
and, therefore, no attempt will be made to generalize 
on this form of assistance. Specific information on 
union strike funds is obtainable from the regional or 
district office as well as the international office of a 
particular international or national union. 

The right to strike is a right of free men. It is the last 
resort in the collective bargaining process. In many cases, 
after all attempts at negotiations fail, it is a strike that en- 
ables the workers to win economic benefits, better working 
conditions and a new dignity. 

A community has a responsibility to men and women on 
strike—especially to help meet their health and welfare 
needs adequately and expeditiously and on the basis of need 
regardless of the cause of that need. 

The union with a functioning Community Services Com- 
mittee with a year-around program is best equipped to fulfill 
the union’s responsibility to its members, and to utilize com- 
munity resources in meeting their health and welfare needs. 
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ORGANIZING FOR 
STRIKE ASSISTANCE 


A GOOD strike assistance program, like any insurance 
policy, anticipates and prepares for the future. The 
union will strive to gain its demands through peaceful 
negotiations, but if a strike is necessary, the union is 
prepared. 

The objective of such a program is to meet the health and 
welfare needs of striking members and their families. The 
local union with a day-to-day community services program 
helps its members use social service facilities in resolving 
family and personal problems. Since a strike assistance 
program is nothing more than the broadening of the local 
union’s community services program, the Community Serv- 
ices Committee should be charged with the responsibility of 
organizing and administering the strike relief operation. 

The local union’s Community Services Committee can save 
considerable time in the event of a strike: 

First, the local union CSC is informed on the community's 
social services. Committee members are acquainted with 
state welfare laws and local welfare provisions. They will 
know the local relief director and his staff. 

Second, the committee will have trained union counsellors 
who can be used as strike counsellors and to staff the strike 
assistance headquarters. 

In the event a striking local union does not have a func- 
tioning CSC that can be converted into a strike assistance 
committee, the alternative is to appoint a special committee. 
In this event the following points are important: 

The size of the strike assistance committee is a matter of 
local judgment. It should be large enough to be representa- 
tive of the membership and yet small enough for workable 
meetings. As a rule the committee should not be less than 
three or possibly more than ten or twelve. Members should 
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not be involved with other strike activities; they should be 
able to devote full time to the welfare program. 

If a special committee is appointed it is best to organize 
it at the earliest possible date before the strike deadline. 
This will permit an organizational meeting to be held and 
allow the committee to decide on its program without undue 
pressures from immediate welfare problems. 

If the Community Services Committee assumes responsi- 
bility for the strike assistance program, the CSC officers will, 
of course, continue to function in that capacity. However, 
if a special committee is organized, officers are either ap- 
pointed by the local union president or elected in accordance 
with by-laws of the local. Care should be used in obtaining 
the best possible person to head this important group. The 
chairman should be free of all other strike duties. 

In strikes involving several local unions or where a large 
number of men are affected, several subcommittees may be 
necessary. Traditionally these groups include: (1) a fund 


raising subcommittee; (2) a job-finding subcommittee, and 
(3) a subcommittee in charge of a commissary. There may 
be others, depending on the local situation. 

The specific functions of these subcommittees will be dis- 
cussed in a later section of this manual. 


SUMMARY OF THE FIRST STEP 


There can be no effective strike assistance program with- 
out a responsible and active committee. 

A strike assistance program can best be handled by the 
local union’s Community Services Committee. 

If the local union does not have a standing Community 
Services Committee, a special strike assistance committee 
must be organized. The functions of this committee are: 


1. Meet with social service representatives. 
2. Train strike counsellors. 


3. Open and service a strike assistance center. 
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MEETING WITH 
SOCIAL AGENCIES 


HE next step in planning for strike assistance, after the 

designation of a committee, is a survey of the services and 
assistance available from public and voluntary agencies. In 
other words: What community resources are available? 
What kinds of assistance can be expected from tax-supported 
welfare services? From voluntary agencies? How does one 
go about getting help? Where are the agencies located? 
Who are the agency executives? What are the eligibility 
requirements ? 

These questions must be answered at the very outset of 
strike relief planning. 

Before seeking answers to these and similar questions it 
might be well to sketch in the function of social agencies. 

As stated earlier, there are two basic kinds of agencies— 
public or tax-supported agencies, and voluntary ot private 
agencies supported through voluntary contributions and do- 
nations. 

Public agencies are services created by law, regulated by 
law and financed by tax dollars. Officials in charge of pub- 
lic agencies are either elected or appointed through govern- 
ment channels. More than 90 percent of all assistance to 
needy persons is provided through local, state or federal 
government agencies. Meeting basic economic needs such as 
food, shelter, clothing and medical care is generally ac- 
cepted to be a responsibility of government. 

In most states welfare services are channeled through a 
township, city or county welfare or relief office. As a rule 
these agencies or bureaus are located in city hall, the county 
courthouse, or some other municipal building. 

Exact names of these agencies will vary from state to 
state (Public Welfare Department, Department of Public 
Assistance, etc.) but every state gives assistance in one or 
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more of the above categories. In most, if not in all states, 
public assistance is woefully inadequate and bogged down 
in needless red tape. 

In many states local welfare administrators and super- 
visory boards have a great deal of authority. In such cases 
the interpretation of state laws is left to local discretion. 

Private or voluntary agencies are created by interested 
citizens and supported through their voluntary contributions 
and membership fees. During the past 30 years voluntary 
agencies have banded together for fund raising purposes 
into a United Fund or Community Chest. Numerous appeals 
and campaign costs are thus reduced through this one-shot, 
federated method of fund raising. 

For the most part private social agencies give limited 
financial or other material assistance. Such assistance is 
usually given on a short-term or emergency basis. Voluntary 
agencies can be helpful in giving assistance to single men 
and non-residents who are not eligible for public assistance. 

Another important function of the voluntary agency is as 
a “lever of pressure” to get public welfare supervisors to 
ease up eligibility requirements and expedite assistance. 

Most communities usually have one or more of the fol- 
lowing voluntary agencies providing some forms of limited 
emergency assistance: 


Salvation Army - 
Family Service Society 
Red Cross—Home and Veteran Departments 


Various Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
Social Services 


The Community Services Committee or strike assistance 
committee should make a careful canvass and listing of all 
agencies, both public and voluntary, that can give assistance 
to strikers. 
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Following is a typical listing of agencies likely to be found 
in a medium size city. Many communities will not have such 
an extensive network of services. Others will have many 
more. 


Agency Location Type of Executive 
Assistance or 
Contact 
Stark County Room 10 General relief for | Harold 
Welfare Department Courthouse county residents Coy 
(Public) PL. 6-1500 


Center City Dept. of City Hall 3rd General relief for Herbert 
Public Assistance Floor. CO. 9-1000 city residents Johnson 
(Public) 


Stark County Room 8 General relief for Oscar 
Veterans’ Bureau Courthouse veterans. Counsel Rem 
(Public) PL. 6-1500 on federal programs 


Stark County 44 Wood Street Emergency aid for Miss Mary 
Chapter American MU. 8-5000 families of Rable 

Red Cross servicemen 

(Voluntary) 


Family Service Dollar Bank Bldg. Family counselling Dan M. 
Society RI. 4-5451 temporary aid Reich 
(Voluntary) 


Salvation Army 210 Federal Street Emergency aid Capt. George 
(Voluntary) RI. 4-5618 temporary housing Allen 


Catholic Charities Diocesan Office Temporary Fr. Joseph 
(Voluntary) Bldg. Wood Street assistance for Coach 
MU. 9-3560 needy 


The above check-sheet is only a simulated listing. It indi- 
cates one method of determining the agencies that should 
be invited to meet with the Community Services Committee. 

Later the committee will want to make a more detailed 
fact sheet or directory of agencies which summarizes all 
possible services and facilities that can be used in a strike 
assistance program. In many communities such directories 
are available from the local Community Chest, United 
Fund or Council or Social Agencies. 

In addition to inviting representatives from public and 
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voluntary agencies listed above, members of the local union 
should also meet with spokesmen from the following agen- 
cies and organizations: 


State Employment Office 

Public Housing Authority 

Blue Cross, Blue Shield Plans 

Legal Aid Society 

Community Welfare Council or Council 
of Social Agencies 


If possible, the Community Services Committee of the 
local central labor body should call the pre-strike meeting 
of social agencies. The meeting should be called, of course, 
at the suggestion of the local (s) on strike. 

There are several good reasons for having the central 
labor union initiate the conference. 

In most cases the central labor body CSC will have had 
previous relations with the community’s social agencies. In 
all probability the central CSC will have worked with the 
agencies in past strike situations, in organizing union coun- 
selling classes and in fund raising campaigns. 

Another reason for having the CLU-CSC arrange for the 
meeting is that the invitation will have added importance 
since the CLU represents all AFL-CIO affiliates in the area. 

In a community where there is a full-time AFL-CIO com- 
munity services representative with the local United Fund 
or Community Chest, he will usually initiate action for a 
joint meeting between social agencies and the strike assist- 
ance committee. 

Among the objectives of the agency meeting are the fol- 
lowing: 


1 To canvass agencies for the purpose of deter- 
= mining assistance and services available. 


2, To set up a uniform referral system between 
» the strike assistance committee and the agen- 
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cies which authorize the strike counsellors to act as 
referral agents. 


(a) Discussion under this point will cover the use 
of the Community Information and Referral 
Center, if there is such a clearance and referral 
service in the community. 


(b) Included, too, will be a discussion to familiarize 
agency personnel with the referral form and the 
interview procedure to be used by the union. 


3 An effort should be made, in cooperation with 
« the voluntary agencies, to have eligibility re- 
quirements for public assistance liberalized for strikers. 
It should be pointed out that a strike is a temporary 
emergency and therefore requirements dealing with 
automobiles, TV sets, telephones, life insurance and 
property should be waived. 


4 This joint meeting may also designate specific 
* agency representatives to be contacted by the 
union on all strike-related cases. The union should 
name a union liaison to be contacted by agency per- 
sonnel. It may also be advisable at this first meeting to 
plan for future periodic sessions with agency heads 
during the course of the strike. 


A specific case history will demonstrate the purpose and 
the importance of a meeting between social agencies and the 
strike assistance committee. 

A striking local union, following procedures outlined in 
this manual, requested the CSC of the local central labor 
body to call a meeting with the community’s social agencies. 
Here are some of the topics discussed at that meeting: 


(a) Background information on the strike. This was 
done by a union spokesman primarily for the 
benefit of agency representatives. Information in- 
cluded possible dates of the strike, the last pay, 
number of men on strike, number of families in- 
volved, where most of the union members live, etc. 
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(b) A listing of likely problems some members may 


(c) 


face. Basically, the more pressing needs would be 
in the following areas: food, rent, utilities, medi- 
cal and hospital care, fuel, drugs and clothing 
needs. 


An outline of the steps taken by the union to date, 
that is, CSC is to head the program, plans to 
train strike counsellors, interview and referral 
forms approved and mimeographed, date set for 
opening a referral office, etc. 


A full exploration of services available through 
community agencies. Here agency representatives 
described the work of their particular organiza- 
tion, i.e., types of problems they are equipped to 
handle, policy on emergency assistance, eligibility 
requirements, etc. 


At the conclusion of the meeting the following procedure 
was agreed upon: 


(a) Requests for help originating with a union mem- 


(b) 


(c) 


ber would be screened by a strike counsellor at a 
referral center to be set up at the union hall. 


If the counsellor determines that hardship exists 
and that the member is eligible for public assist- 
ance, he is to be referred to the county or city 
welfare department. Of course, counsellors should 
determine eligibility in the broadest sense of the 
word. In case of doubt it is always best to refer 
the applicant to the agency. 


If the counsellor is unable to determine eligibility 
for public assistance, the case would be referred 
to the Community Information and Referral Cen- 
ter of the United Fund. 


(d) The case would be cleared through the Commu- 


nity Information and Referral Center, with the 
center making an appointment with a specific vol- 
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untary agency. This information would be relayed 
to the strike counsellor, who would notify the 
union member of the time and place of his ap- 
;- pointment. 
: (e) Following the interview at the private agency, 
action on the case regarding the existence or non- 
« existence: of financial hardship and aid given 
i. would be reported to the local’s Community Serv- 
ice Committee. 


Please note that steps c, d, and e can be taken immedi- 
ately with less than ten or fifteen minutes elapsing once 
step c is initiated. 


Exception In some cases, anti-labor practices and 
hostile agency administrators may 
block or severely limit assistance to 
strikers. Should this develop, the local 

: union must devise other plans for 
meeting immediate welfare needs, 
meanwhile seeking to eliminate obsta- 
cles that block full assistance. 


Check List for Arranging Social Agency Meeting 


“ [_] Has the central labor body Community Services Com- 
« mittee been requested to arrange a meeting with respon- 
m sible social agencies ? 


;"~ [_] If there is a full-time AFL-CIO-CSC labor staff repre- 
sentative with the Community Chest or United Fund, 
is he fully involved? 


[_] Has a definite time and place for the meeting been set? 


[_] Have all members of the CSC or strike assistance com- 
- mittee been notified of the meeting ? 


* [_] Is the CSC chairman or other committee member pre- 
« pared to open the meeting, outline its purpose, lead 
discussions ? 
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[_] Have all agencies been notified and commitments to 
attend been obtained? Does this include representatives 
from Blue Cross, the Medical Society, Housing Author- 
ity, etc. ? 

[_] Is the committee prepared to place a suggested interview 
and referral form and procedure before agency repre- 
sentatives ? 


SUMMARY OF THE SECOND STEP 


The strike assistance committee should plan an early meet- 
ing with representatives of social services to seek their full 
cooperation. 

Discussion should center around (a) types of problems 
most likely to confront strikers; (b) community agencies and 
types of assistance available from them, and (c) the best 
way to interview and refer members. 
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TRAINING 
STRIKE COUNSELLORS 


A. important member of the local union’s strike assist- 
ance team is the strike counsellor. He is the vital link 
between the social agency and the member in need. His 
function is to interview those seeking assistance, determine 
need and refer the member to the proper community agency. 

This four-fold responsibility — interviewing, a rough 
screening to determine the nature of the need or problem, 
referring, and follow-through and reporting—calls for spe- 
cific knowledge and know-how. 

The strike counsellor to be effective must be able to an- 
swer the following questions: 


l What agencies will help strikers to meet family 
» and personal problems? Where are they lo- 
cated? What are the eligibility requirements? How 
does one go about filing an application? What infor- 
mation or papers should an applicant take with him? 
Is there a waiting period? If so, how long? 


2 What, sources of union help are available? 
* Does the union have a strike fund? A credit 
union? How will these resources be used? When? 
Who determines policy on the use of union resources? 


3 How do you get an extension of personal 
* credit? What about an eviction threat or 
notice? What's the best way to deal with a landlord, a 
department store, a finance company? What happens 
when the utilities are shut off? How to prevent it? 


4 What are some of the key principles of good 
« interviewing? How do you determine whether 
a person really needs assistance? How do you get the 
interview rolling? What information is needed to de- 
termine eligibility? How do you get the full story 
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without offending a sensitive member? How do you 
say ‘no’ to the member not entitled to assistance with- 
out arousing his hostility ? 


The importance of trained counsellors is apparent. They 
are the foundation of the strike assistance program. The 
ease and efficiency with which needy members can be inter- 
viewed and referred; the intelligent and full use of all re- 
sources, both within the union and the community; and the 
coordination of the entire assistance program depends on 
reliable and informed strike counsellors. 

Your local union can gear for strike assistance with rela- 
tive ease if it has trained counsellors. A program of training 
strike counsellors can probably be accomplished in one or 
two sessions since union counsellors have background knowl- 
edge of the community’s social services. But even in cases 
where the local union has a year-around counselling service, 
it is advisable to hold a brief refresher course. 

In the case of the prepared union such a course would 
consist of the following: 


(a) acquainting counsellors with the results of meet- 
ings between the union and the social agencies; 


(b) instructing them on the interview and referral 
forms to be used; 


(c) outlining the referral procedures to be employed. 
For instance, will counsellors make direct referrals 
to social agencies or will they clear through the 
Community Information and Referral Center; 


(d) describing how various “borderline cases” are to 
be handled, such as the non-resident, the single 
person, etc.; 


(e) discussing priorities to be used in assisting union 
members, i.e., families with children, married 
couples without children, single men, etc.; 


(f) explaining how the union office will operate; 
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(g) assigning specific hours or shifts to strike coun- 
sellors. 


Training strike counsellors is a responsibility of the strike 
assistance committee. It will be the committee’s job to im- 
plement the following three steps. 


@ Recruit members to be strike counsellors 
@ Arrange for training sessions 


@ Organize materials and speakers 


RECRUITING MEMBERS 


The first step is to get a sufficient number of members 
to serve as strike counsellors. As a rule, one counsellor to 
every 100 members is adequate. It is important that counsel- 
lors have the time and willingness to take the course; men 
who are not involved with other strike activities. If possible, 
all shifts and departments should have representation. 


The ability to interview and talk with fellow members in 
a friendly and frank manner is a key skill demanded of the 
counsellor. Counsellors should be active union members 
who can, if the occasion calls for it, explain the issues of 
the strike, its development and necessity. 

A survey of past strikes indicates that counsellors may be 
of any age, but it appears to be good practice to have mem- 
bers who can command respect at the referral office. Cer- 
tainly the chief or head counsellor should be a member who 
can sit down with a member seeking assistance and explain 
why he is not eligible or why assistance is limited. 

The job of the strike counsellor is not always easy. He 
must give freely of his time. In some cases he must ask 
questions that to a few members will seem to pry into their 
private affairs. Often he must put a sensitive member at 
ease, and he will have to say “no” to members not eligible 
for assistance. The counsellor’s conduct and skills will have 
a tremendous effect on the morale of the strike, | 
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ARRANGING FOR TRAINING SESSIONS 


Possibly the best location for strike counsellor training 
sessions is the local union hall. If there are no trained 
union counsellors, the course should run for two or three 
days with morning and afternoon sessions. In case of an 
emergency, this could be augmented by evening meetings. 

Once members are recruited they should be notified of the 
course and the time and place of the classes. The impor- 
tance of attending all sessions should be emphasized. 


ORGANIZING MATERIALS, SPEAKERS 


The course should be conducted by the chairman of the 
CSC or the chairman of the strike assistance committee. If 
there is a full-time AFL-CIO-CSA labor staff representative 
in the community, he can arrange and conduct the sessions. 


Basic training materials needed are a directory or fact 
sheet listing all public and voluntary agencies, the interview 
form that will be used by the local union, and the referral 
slip that will be given to members who qualify for assistance. 


Since questions on the interview form will enable the 
counsellor to open and develop a conversation with members 
seeking assistance, a great deal of care should be given to 
its explanation. For instance, it is important to stress that 
all questions on the interview form be answered; that the 
counsellor’s notations be clear; and that care should be taken 
to keep a complete record of all interviews and referrals. 


Outside speakers may be invited to discuss the role of 
social agencies in the community. The distinction should be 
made between voluntary and tax-supported services. The 
philosophy of meeting human need regardless of the cause 
of need should be discussed. 

Speakers invited to address the classes may include a rep- 
resentative from the local welfare office, the referral center, 
and spokesmen from agencies such as the Salvation Army 
and the Family Service Society. These speakers should be 
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requested to make initial talks of 15 or 20 minutes, allowing 
sufficient time for questions and discussion. 

It may be desirable to have a case worker from one of 
the agencies discuss the techniques and skills of good inter- 
viewing. Such a talk might touch on how to put a person 
at ease, how to open the interview, etc. Another important 
subject to be covered is how the referral office will operate, 
ie., where it will be located, hours of operation, how appli- 
cants will be routed to strike counsellors, etc. 


PROCEDURES FOR COUNSELLORS 


Here are suggestions for the efficient handling of striker’s 
problems: 


1. Listen carefully to the member’s problem. Give 
him your full attention. 


2. Get all the essential facts. 


3. Fill out the union interview form so that you 
have a record. It is important to explain why you have 
to take down certain information. 


4, When you understand the problem and the 
worker’s request, check your fact sheet to determine if 
any of the agency services listed there can meet his 
problem. 


5. If his problem does not seem to fall into any 
of the services listed on your fact sheet or directory, 
call the Referral Service to find out if there is any 
agency which can help in this problem. 


6. When you have found the correct agency for 
referral, expain to the worker when it is open, the 
transportation route; see that he has enough money 
for carfare. 


7. Give him a card of introduction after filling in 
the name and address of the agency, the worker’s name, 
address and telephone number, and sign the card with 
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your name and local union number. Do not assure the 
member of any specific assistance, but do tell him 
where he is being referred. 


8. Ask him to contact you as soon as possible to 
see if the service is satisfactory. 


9. If you are referring the worker to the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, be sure to tell him what infor- 
mation and papers he will need in filing an application. 


10. If it is a problem for which there is no com- 
munity agency available to give assistance, you must 
consider it one to be met through union resources. 


If the member is to receive assistance from union sources 
be sure to: 


(a) Get all the facts. 
(b) Record these facts on the interview form. 


(c) Make a determination of need, its urgency, and 
the best method of meeting it (food order, rent 
payment, check, etc.). If uncertain, check with the 
head counsellor or strike assistance chairman. 


(d) Inform the member he has the right to appeal 
under the procedures established either by the 
local union or the international union. 


SUMMARY OF THE THIRD STEP 


The importance of good strike counselling cannot be 
overemphasized. The local union with trained counsellors 
has a head start in setting up interview and referral machin- 
ery. Other local unions will need to recruit and train mem- 
bers for this important job. The training program should 
include a full discussion of all major services. Training 
periods should be of sufficient length to give counsellors a 
working knowledge of the agencies and the skills of inter- 
viewing, as well as a complete understanding of the referral 
operation. 
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THE STRIKE 
ASSISTANCE CENTER 


HE union referral center is the GHQ of the strike as- 
sistance program. It is the nerve center, the strategic 
headquarters to which members go for information and di- 
rect union assistance or referral to community social agencies. 
It is at the referral center that members are interviewed, 
that union records are kept and where the strike committee 
can keep tabs on the relief load as well as hold regular dis- 
cussion On agency cooperation. 
Where there are several local unions on strike, all affili- 
ated with the same international or national union, some 
thought should be given to centralizing the referral center. 


THE CENTRALIZED REFERRAL CENTER 


Under a centralized referral system several unions in the 
same community or in near-by areas decide on one central 
location where all applicants for assistance will be referred 
by their respective local union for an interview. 

In such a case the referral center could be in the hall of 
any one of the striking local unions or in another building 
such as the central labor union. 

Where the assistance program is channeled through one 
referral center, it is administered by a joint committee com- 
posed of representatives from the striking local unions. Ob- 
viously, more than the referral center must be centralized. 
Administration of the entire program is a joint responsibility 
of the involved unions. 


Exception In the case of some AFL-CIO national 
and international unions, a centralized 
program is not practical since union 
policy does not permit local unions to 
merge or pool strike assistance funds. 
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THE DECENTRALIZED PROGRAM 


If a centralized center is not feasible, each local union 
must then set up its own interview and referral office. Thus, 
in a community where there are three locals on strike there 
would be three separate referral points, each local serving 
the needs of its own members. 

Before looking at the daily operation of the referral center 
it might be helpful to stress these points: 

As stated earlier, the referral center may be, and usually 
is, situated in the local union hall. This may not always be 
practical, if the hall is too small or not centrally located. 

If a striking local does not have a sufficiently large hall 
or a permanent office, it may be able to use the facilities of 
another AFL-CIO union. In a recent strike, several local 
unions operated a joint central referral office in a downtown 
hotel. 

The physical facilities should be large enough to permit 
members to be interviewed in relative privacy. It must have, 
if possible, telephone service as well as toilet facilities and 
sufficient room where members can wait for an interview. 

If a strike assistance committee decides to set up a com- 
missary, sufficient space for this operation will be important. 

A careful study of many past strikes indicates that it is 
not necessary to open the referral center until the end of 
the second or even third week. Local conditions must govern 
the opening of the center. 

Of course, the strike assistance committee should be or- 
ganized prior to the strike deadline not only from the stand- 
point of good planning, but to process emergency cases 
during the first week or so of the strike. 

When and how often the referral office will be open 
depends on the size of the local’s membership and the dura- 
tion of the strike. A small local may need to have strike 
counsellors on duty only one or two days a week, while a 
larger membership would require a referral center open 
five days a week, from morning through the afternoon. 
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OPERATION 
OF THE STRIKE 
ASSISTANCE CENTER 


ERHAPS the best way of describing how the referral 

center operates is to put ourselves in the shoes of a 
member who is beginning to feel the pinch of the strike 
along about the fourth week. His first step in obtaining 
assistance is to phone one of the local union officers to find 
out how and where he can get help. Word of mouth, tele- 
phone calls, conversations on the picket line, and members 
stopping by the local union hall are ways in which word 
about the referral center spreads around. 

It does not appear wise to publicize by posters or radio 
and newspaper stories the existence of the referral center. 
If a man is in need he will usually make that need known 
either through formal or informal union channels. How- 


ever, some locals send out a letter at the beginning of 
the strike announcing the location and the hours of the 
center. In such cases the center is publicized, not the serv- 
ices. 


Let us assume that the union member in our story is mar- 
ried and has several children. He has exhausted his pay but 
managed to get a week's credit at the local grocery store. 
Fortunately his utilities—gas, electric and water—are paid 
up. He is buying his home and the monthly installment is 
paid until the end of the month. His biggest concern is 
groceries. 

Although he has been a dues paying member of the local 
union for the past eight years he is not too familiar with 
the local union hall, and so when he arrives at the outer 
office he looks around not quite knowing whom to approach 
or what to say. 
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Fortunately, the head counsellor has decided to place one 
of the strike counsellors on duty as a receptionist. The 
function of the “‘greeter’’ is to determine those coming to 
the union for assistance, since many other members will 
stop by on other union related matters. Once a member 
indicates that he would like help, the counsellor shows him 
to a seat if all the counsellors are busy with applicants or, 
if this is not the case, takes him over to one of the desks or 
tables where members are being interviewed. 

The strike counsellor can sense that his fellow member 
is a little nervous; this is the first time in the course of four 
strikes that he has applied for assistance. The counsellor 
begins the interview by asking him how he is getting along. 
The applicant replies: ‘All right, but I’m beginning to feel 
just a little bit of a pinch. If the strike continues for an- 
other week, food is going to be a problem.” 

After a few minutes of conversation the counsellor begins 
to fill out the interview form—he tells the applicant that he 
will ask some questions, some of which might appear to be 
personal. He assures the member that all information is 
strictly confidential. The counsellor then asks the member 
for his union card. This not only determines membership 
but gives the counsellor the correct spelling of the member’s 
name and address. The counsellor then asks each question 
as it appears on the referral form, printing his answers and 
noting any extenuating circumstances. The form may con- 
tain all or a combination of the following questions. (Some 
international unions furnish their own interview forms.) 


Date: 

Name: 

Local Union No.: 
Address: 
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Veteran: 

Employed by: 

Department: 

Badge Number: 

Date and amount of last pay: 
Own home: 

Buying home: 

Amount of rent: 

Other financial obligations: 


Number of members in the family: Ages: 

1: Are there other members of the family working: 
What is the total amount of income presently being 

}- received by you or members of the household: 
Do you have a bank account: 

*h « Other sources that can be converted to ready cash: 
What have you done to obtain credit: 

4 = Nature of the problem: 
Agency referred to: 

“}* Disposition : 

“} a As the interview develops it will become clear in most 


cases whether or not need exists. Need can be determined 
e by the following standards: 


1. No personal resources. This means no cash, 
bank accounts, stocks, bonds or negotiable papers that 
can be readily converted into cash. 


2. The person is not a landlord who has income 
- from rents or roomers. 


3. That no member of the immediate family living 
. under his roof is working. 


4. He has exhausted credit at the grocery store. 
5. That it is at least two weeks after his last pay. 
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Several of the above points need further clarification. In 
the first place, some members may have received a last pay 
consisting of one or two days. Obviously this would not be 
sufficient to last a man for two weeks. Then again, a man 
may have received a full pay but because of illness or some 
other emergency will be without funds. 

Point 4 will have little meaning for families who deal 
consistently at a super market or cash-and-carry store. 

In regard to credit, the counsellor should ask the member 
if he has talked the situation over with the storekeeper and 
tried to get an extension of his personal credit. 

If, during the course of the interview, the member men- 
tions that a finance company, an automobile dealer, furni- 
ture store, or the landlord has called regarding a monthly 
payment, the counsellor should ask him to contact his cred- 
itors and talk the matter over with them. If this has been 
done and the member is still harassed by a creditor, one of 
the counsellors should be assigned to contact the store or 
firm in an attempt to get a postponement on the account. 

First contacts with creditors should be made by the indi- 
vidual who has the account. This will save the time of the 
counsellor and keep telephone lines clear. Some local unions 
make a pre-strike canvass among their members to deter- 
mine outstanding loans, bills, accounts, etc. As the follow-up 
to the canvass, CSC members call on the stores and banks to 
ask for a general extension of credit for union members. 

Once the interview form has been completed the coun- 
sellor must make a determination of need. Does he see any 
reason why this man would not qualify for assistance at the 
public welfare office? If so, is he eligible for assistance at a 
private agency? If not, why not? If there are no agencies 
in the community to which strikers can be referred, is this 
man eligible for assistance from union sources? 
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If the member is not eligible, the full reason must be 
explained to him. In such a case it should be pointed out 
that it would be rather futile to send him to an agency. 

If, on the other hand, the counsellor feels the member 
qualifies for public assistance or help from a voluntary 
agency he should make out a referral slip fully explaining 
to the member where he is being sent, the address of the 
agency and the hours it is open. The applicant should be 
told if he will have to wait for an interview and what 
papers, if any, he should take with him. If the member 
appears too sensitive or reluctant to seek assistance, the 
counsellor should remind him that he is a taxpayer and a 
supporter of private social agencies and as such he is fully 
entitled to assistance in time of need. 


MAKING THE REFERRAL 


As a rule one of the following three courses of action can 
be taken by the strike counsellor once need is determined: 


@ Refer the member to the city, county or township 
public assistance agency. 


@ Refer the applicant to a voluntary agency. Referrals 
to private agencies such as the Salvation Army, Catholic 
Charities, Red Cross, etc. are usually made through a 
central referral bureau if such a central clearance system 
is maintained by the community’s social agencies. 


@ Direct assistance may be given by the union. 
As mentioned above, if the member is referred to any 


agency he should receive a referral slip with the name and 
location of the agency. Here is a typical referral form: 
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Union Counsellor Referral Form 
(Give this copy to the person referred) 


Date: 


To: 


Name of Agency 


Address: 


THIS WILL INTRODUCE: 


Name of person being referred 


Street and address 


Reason for Referral: 


Strike Counsellor 


A special referral slip is not necessary if the interview 
form is in duplicate and the carbon copy serves this function. 

For all practical purposes, once the counsellor completes 
the interview and a referral is made, his relationship to the 
case is terminated. The main exception to this being, of 
course, when the member is not accepted by the agency to 
which he was referred. 


It is good procedure to remind a member at the end of 
the interview that if for any reason he is not accepted by 
the agency or is dissatisfied with the treatment received, he 
should report back to the referral center. The member 
should request the agency to list the reasons for ineligibility 
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on the back of the referral slip together with the name of the 
agency staff person responsible for the rejection. 

Follow-up with the agency must be based on the facts of 
the case. Often times a telephone call to the agency is sufh- 
cient to clear up the dispute. In other cases it may be neces- 
sary to have the rejection reviewed by the officers of the 
strike assistance committee and a formal protest made with 
the agency. Meanwhile, if the head counsellor is satisfied 
that need exists, arrangements should be made for temporary 
assistance until the matter is finally settled. 

From the agency point of view disputes arise around the 
following points: (1) the member is eligible for public 
assistance but it is too soon after his last pay; (2) the public 
assistance department rules the person is not eligible on 
some technical point; (3) the agency, public or private, does 
not feel that real need exists. 

In the event of a disagreement between an agency and the 
strike assistance committee it is important to get all the 
facts from the agency and the: union member. Following 
this, the committee may agree or disagree with the agency's 
ruling. In the event of a disagreement the union must use 
all of its influence to have the agency reverse its decision. 


ASSISTANCE FROM UNION SOURCES 


When other means of assistance are either non-existent 
or exhausted, the local union faces the direct responsibility 
of meeting health and welfar: needs through its own re- 
sources. Direct assistance from the union may take the form 
of the following, depending on international union policy: 


@ Cash or check. 


@ Food, drug, fuel, clothing vouchers or credit slips 
drawn on local business establishments. 
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@ Grocery orders through a union maintained com- 
missary. 


@ A strike kitchen. 
@ Meal tickets drawn on local restaurants. 


@ Legal advice and services. 


These kinds of assistance from union funds are self- 
explanatory. More difficult is the task of determining how 
much assistance should be given. For instance, most people 
will agree that a family of six should get more than a family 
of three. But the question is how much more? 

An important ground rule is that union assistance should 
be at least equal to the standards used by the local or county 
welfare department. Obviously this is only practical in com- 
munities where there are liberal relief allotments and rea- 
sonable welfare officials. 

A practical way of fixing the amount of assistance is to 
make a study of local food costs. Needless to point out, the 
size of the union’s treasury plus the case load will be the 
determining factors in establishing assistance standards. 

If a local union is financially able and required by circum- 
stances to undertake all or part of the assistance program, 
some special thought might be given to the organization of 
a union commissary. 

In certain situations a union commissary is practical and 
economical. Especially is this true if the following factors 
are present in the strike: 


1. A strike where the entire or major part of the 
assistance program rests primarily with the union. 


2. A strike where local union funds are severely 
limited. 


3. A strike that threatens to be of long duration. 
4. A strike involving a large number of workers. 
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5. A strike in a part of the country where welfare 
services are not available, or denied to men on strike. 


The purpose of the union commissary is to (a) purchase 
or solicit food; (b) decide on size and contents of food 
orders; (c) make up and distribute food orders as efficiently 
as possible. 

Once a decision is made to organize a commissary the fol- 
lowing questions become important: 


What kinds of food shall be bought—groceries, meats, 
canned goods, produce? Where can the food be stored? 
What makes a sufficient and fairly well-balanced food 
order? What kind of system of distribution will be 
most effective ? 


Judging from a study of past strikes most local unions 
find it best to store and distribute food in the local union 
hall. There are, of course, exceptions to this. In some strikes 
local unions have rented near-by storerooms and practically 
created their own grocery store. In other cases space in 
semi-public buildings—an orphanage, the basement of a set- 
tlement house, a church hall—have been used to good 
purpose. 

In some strikes the union commissary will distribute gro- 
ceries, dry and canned goods while giving vouchers drawn 
on local grocery stores for meat, milk, and oleo. 

In some states surplus foods are available for distribution. 

Following is a list of foodstuffs most usually stocked by 
a union commissary: 


Potatoes, flour, sugar, milk, coffee, eggs, macaroni or 
spaghetti, corn flakes or other cereal, pancake and cake 
mix, dry or canned soups, various canned goods such 
as peas, beans, corn, tomatoes, lima beans, canned 
meats, peanut butter, jelly, jello, and other dessert 
puddings. 
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FUND RAISING, SUBCOMMITTEE 


In large local unions the work of the strike assistance 
committee is often specialized through the appointment of 
subcommittees. This is especially true in a large strike or 
in a centralized program where several local unions are 
filtering the assistance program through one referral office. 

In agreement with procedure approved by the strike as- 
sistance committee a subcommittee on fund raising is re- 
sponsible for the following actions: 


@ Contact the local central labor body and obtain its 
support for solicitation of funds. 


@ Make arrangements through regional and district 
offices and business agents for speakers to appear at local 
union meetings requesting support and financial donations. 


@ In connection with point 2, prepare outline for 
speakers. 


@ Investigate conditions under which soliciting of busi- 
ness establishments is allowed and arrange for clearance. 


@ Prepare a letter of authorization for solicitors. 


@ Prepare and send a letter of appeal to all AFL-CIO 
unions and other liberal groups. This is to be done in 
accordance with local union or international policy. 


@ Maintain a complete record of amounts of money 
contributed as well as all contributors. This information, 
with the money, is to be turned over to the strike assistance 
committee. 


@ Acknowledge all contributions with thanks. 


COMMISSARY SUBCOMMITTEE 


In addition to the following duties, the commissary com- 
mittee is usually responsible for organizing | and operating 
the strike kitchen. 
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@ With the approval of the strike assistance com- 
mittee decide on the size and content of the food orders. 


@ Contact wholesale houses to determine where food 
can be purchased at lowest possible prices. Arrange to have 
food delivered to union hall or other point of distribution. 


@ Make arrangements for location of commissary. 


@ Make up orders on the request of strike counsellors 
referral form. 


@ Supplement food purchased by soliciting supplies 
from grocery and meat markets, wholesale and produce 
houses, bakeries, etc. 


@ Check with local officials on the availability of gov- 
ernment surplus foods. 


JOB FINDING SUBCOMMITTEE 


@ This committee should meet with officials of the local 
state employment office to discuss possibilities of temporary 
employment for strikers. 


@ Arrange a meeting with leaders of other unions to 
discuss temporary and part-time employment opportunities. 


@ With the approval of and in keeping with procedure 
established by the strike assistance committee arrange a 
meeting with public officials to discuss job placements with 
city and county departments. 


ONE FINAL WORD 
l Too Many Promises: In moments of en- 


» thusiasm, some union officials may promise 
members on the verge of a strike almost unlimited financial 
assistance. This is bad. Union members know that a strike 
means sacrifice, that a bread-and-butter program is better 
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than a pie-in-the-sky promise. It is important to avoid : 
promises which cannot be fulfilled. 


2 Too Little Time: Some unions may be on 
* strike one week or more before they think of 


calling in CSC. The result of this too-late-policy is a too- 
little program. CSC should be called in at least two weeks 
before a strike-—if possible. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The religious organizations of our country—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish—and their leaders, have repeatedly 
shown a vital concern about the social, economic, cultural 
and spiritual aspects of American community life. 


They have stood for the abatement and prevention of 
poverty everywhere, for reasonable hours of labor, for 
Just wages, for fair working conditions, and for an equit- 
able division of the product of industry. 


They have joined with other groups in our American 
society such as trade unions in supporting workmen's com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance, minimum wage and 
social security legislation and for recognition of labor's 
right to organize and bargain collectively. 


The AFL-CIO, recognizing the tremendous role that 
religion and religious organizations play in American 
national, state and community life, seeks through its 
Office for Religious Relations to interpret the labor move- 
ment, its ideals, aims, practices and achievements to the 
members and leaders of the various religious bodies in our 
country and to provide a channel of communication, friend- 
ship and cooperation between religious and labor groups. 


Since December 1955, Charles C. Webber, the AFL- 
CIO’s representative for religious relations, has worked 
closely with all the religious organizations of our country 
to continue the excellent relationship that exists between 
religion and labor. 


This pamphlet by Mr. Webber traces briefly the develop- 
ment of the relationship between the trade unions and the 
churches and synagogues. It is dedicated to the hope that 
these relationships will continue and that the forces of 
religion and labor that have so many common aims and 
objectives will work for greater material, cultural and spir- 
itual fulfillment for all Americans. 
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JN THIS ATOMIC AGE it is exceedingly important 
that the forces of religion and labor that have so many 
common aims and objectives should understand one 
another and work for greater material, cultural and spirit- 
ual fulfillment for everyone. 


Religious leaders from almost the dawn of history have 
demonstrated their belief that God wants mankind ‘‘to do 
justly and to have mercy.” 


The Hebrew Prophets and Jesus the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth and their disciples—believing in a God of love and 
justice—have shown time and time again, down through 
the centuries, a vital concern for the poor and needy and 
for the victims of social and economic injustice. 


St. Francis of Assisi, the founder of the Franciscan 
Order of the Catholic Church, devoted his life to aiding 
the poverty-stricken in the Middle Ages. 


Wycliff, a medieval English clergyman, organized the 
“Poor Priests’” who went up and down the countryside in 
England alleviating the suffering of the agricultural 
workers. 


John Wesley, the founder of Methodism in the late 
Eighteenth Century, supported ‘‘a living wage and honest, 
healthy employment for all.” 


During the early years of the Industrial Revolution, 
when women and children as well as men were compelled 
to work long hours under conditions which imperiled 
health, religious leaders reached the conclusion that if there 
was to be even ‘‘approximate justice’ in the relationships 
of labor and management, the workers had to be organized 
into unions. 


They were then both ‘‘doers of the word” as well as 
speakers. For example, several English Methodist ‘“‘local 
preachers’’ were arrested in 1834 and sent as prisoners to 
Australia simply because they dared to organize a union 
of “farm hands’’ and in the process had administered a 
“secret oath.” 
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During the middle of the Nineteenth Century, Roman 
Catholic Bishop Von Ketteler of Germany declaimed 
against unfair treatment of the workingmen and their 
families. 


He urged the workers to organize for social reform and 
was a pioneer in this field. His work influenced social 
legislation in Germany and the building up of voluntary 
self-help associations among the workers. 


In Britain, Cardinal Manning, during the great London 
dock strike in 1888, threw his influence and support to 
the striking dock workers. He loaned his prestige to the 
effort to find a basis of settlement. 


A public conciliation committee was set up to work 
with the strike leaders and the directors of the dock corpo- 
rations, and after five weeks of strike the directors, through 
the effort of Cardinal Manning and his committee, granted 
all the workers’ demands. 


N THE UNITED STATES, Cardinal Gibbons of 
Baltimore, “‘the most influential man in the American 
hierarchy”’ in the 1880s, conferred with the Grand Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor, Terence V. Powderly, 
and then went to Rome where, with the support of Eng- 
land’s Cardinal Manning, he pleaded the cause of the 
Knights of Labor at the Vatican and won his case. Where- 
upon, as a Catholic trade unionist puts it, “Pope Leo XIII 
found no objection to the U.S. Knights of Labor.”’ 


In 1891 Pope Leo XIII, undoubtedly influenced by 
Bishop Von Ketteler and Cardinals Manning and Gibbons, 
issued his justly famous social encyclical, ‘‘Rerum 
Novarum.”’ 


In it the Pope declared for a program of social reform 
(not simply individual reform), with state intervention 
to protect the worker against the abuses of capital, the 
right of the worker to organize and the doctrine of the 
worker’s right to a living wage as a minimum. 


In regard to workmen’s associations, Pope Leo XIII 
stated: 
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“Tt is truly to be desired that they grow in number and 
in active vigor.” 


From 1891 down to this day, Catholic clergy and laity 
have been outspoken in their advocacy of trade unionism. 


In 1931 Pope Pius XI in his encyclical, ““On Recon- 
structing the Social Order,”’ asserted that ‘‘associations of 
this kind (unions) have molded truly Christian workers 
who, in combining harmoniously the diligent practice of 
their occupation with the salutary precepts of religion, 
protect effectively and resolutely their own temporal inter- 
ests and rights, keeping a due respect for justice and a 
genuine desire to work together with other classes of society 
for the Christian renewal of all social life.”’ 


On February 7, 1940, the Catholic Bishops of the 
United States declared: 


“Labor can have no effective voice as long as it is unor- 
ganized. To protect its rights it must be free to bargain 
collectively through its own chosen representatives. If 
labor when unorganized is dissatisfied, the only alternative 
is to cease work and thus undergo the great hardships which 
follow unemployment.”’ 


In recent decades the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, under the leader- 
ship of Msgr. John Ryan, Father Raymond A. McGowan, 
Father John Cronin and Msgr. George G. Higgins, has 
made outstanding contributions to the cause of economic 
justice through its publications, through its conferences 
on economic problems and especially by the effective coun- 
seling these leaders have given in tense industrial situations. 


ROTESTANTISM’S OUTSTANDING prophet of 
the social gospel was Walter Rauschenbusch, who served 
for eleven years in the early 1900s as pastor of a Baptist 
church on the edge of Hell’s Kitchen in New York City. 


He was forthright in his defense of the aspirations and 
aims of the labor unions. For example, in his ‘‘Christian- 
izing the Social Order,’’ published in 1912, the year the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
came into being, he asserted: 
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“When the unions demand a fixed minimum wage, a 
maximum working day and certain reasonable conditions 
of labor as a security for health, safety and continued 
efficiency, they are standing for human life against 
profits. . . 


“They are standing for the growth of democracy, for 
earned against unearned income, for the protection of 
human weakness against the pressure of profit, for the 
right of recreation, education and love, and for the soli- 
darity of the workers. . . . The seed of a new social order 
isin them. They, too, belong to ‘the powers of the coming 


vee 


age’. 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. was the first 
Protestant denomination to show a formal interest in the 
labor problem. In 1905 it authorized the setting up of a 
Department of Church and Labor and appointed the Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, an ordained minister and a member of the 
International Association of Machinists, to be its director. 


HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR seated 

him as a fraternal delegate at the 1905, 1906, 1907 
and 1908 conventions. In his addresses he pleaded for 
better understanding between the church and organized 
labor. 


Dr. Stelzle made a profound impression upon the dele- 
gates—an impression that undoubtedly played a significant 
role later in getting the A. F. of L. to ask the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches to recommend to the churches of America 
that the Sunday before Labor Day or another as near Labor 
Day as possible be observed as Labor Sunday with appro- 
priate sermons and exercises. 


On December 3, 1907, at a national conference of socially 
minded Methodists in Washington, the unofficial Methodist 
Federation for Social Service was born. The clergy and 
laity at this conference drew up a document relating Chris- 
tianity to such problems as child labor, low wages, ex- 
ploitation of women in industry, industrial accidents, dis- 
ease and unemployment. 


The following year the General Conference of the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church formally adopted the statement 
prepared by the Methodist Federation for Social Service 
and ordered it printed in the Discipline under the title of 
“The Social Creed of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 


In 1912 the newly organized Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America took this Methodist social 
creed and expanded it into a social creed for nearly all of 
the American Protestant churches. 


: Sp THIS SOCIAL CREED the recognition of ‘‘the right 
of employes and employers alike to organize’ was set 
forth in no uncertain terms. 


In 1932 this position was expanded to include ‘“‘the 
right of employes and employers alike to organize for col- 
lective bargaining and social action, protection of both in 
the exercise of this right, the obligation of both to work 
for the public good.” 


In 1940 this same body said: 


“That the Federal Council record its conviction that 
not only has labor a right to organize but also that it is 
socially desirable that it do so because of the need for col- 
lective action in the maintenance of standards of living.”’ 


In February, 1958, notwithstanding the bitter attacks 
made upon the labor movement during the last two years, 
the General Board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., a fellowship of thirty-four nation- 
wide churches with more than 34,000,000 members, the 
successor of the Federal Council of Churches, issued a 
“Statement on Basic Principles Relating to Collective Bar- 
gaining.” 

This statement declared: 

“We recognize the right of both employers and employes 
to organize for collective bargaining, and in connection 


with employes we believe that it is generally desirable to 
do so.” 


Both labor and management, the General Board's state- 
ment held, should exercise ‘‘a compelling sense of respon- 
sibility for the public interest and for what is mutually fair 
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and just’’ in their relationships with each other, should 
bargain in good faith and refrain from violence, and should 
respect ‘‘the right of each other to exist.” 


It also called for “‘fidelity’’ in observing contracts, with 
adherence to agreed upon procedures for settling disputes, 
avoidance of pressures to break contracts, and protection of 
the interests of consumers and the public against possible 
collusion in matters of prices and trade practices. 


The Department of the Church and Economic Life of 
the National Council of Churches and of its predecessor, 
the Federal Council of Churches, under leadership of the 
Rev. James Myers, F. Ernest Johnson, A. Dudley Ward 
and Dr. Cameron Hall, has made most significant contribu- 
tions to the development of a more Christian social and 
economic order. 


This has been done in part through its series of pub- 
lished volumes and also through its annual Labor Sunday 
messages and its conferences on economic problems. 


Its leaders, along with the leaders of the corresponding 
Catholic and Jewish organizations, have served repeatedly 
as mediators in labor-management disputes, on ‘“‘public 
review boards’ and as advisers to individual clergymen 
and laymen involved in complex economic situations. 


RR A5BI EUGENE LIPMAN and Albert Vorspan, in 

their book “‘Justice and Judaism,”’ point out that the 
early prophets and rabbis were workers and artisans. They 
further assert: 


“The Mosaic Law is solicitous for the rights of the 
laborer. The hired servant must not be mistreated. He 
must be given rest on the Sabbath. * * * The employer 
had a right to the work of the laborer but could not pre- 
sume to control his body or soul.” 


“In modern times,” they note, “individual Jews and 
the organized Jewish labor movement have played sig- 
nificant roles in the building of a strong American labo 
movement.” 
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In 1918 the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
(Reform Judaism) made one of the earliest comprehensive 
Jewish pronouncements on economic justice in the United 
States. In this document the rabbis urged adoption of a 
minimum wage, the eight-hour day, one day of rest in 
seven and the right of workers to bargain collectively. 


In 1928 the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
amplified the pronouncement of ten years before by a state- 
ment which read as follows: 


“The same rights of organization which rest with em- 
ployers rest also with those whom they employ. Modern 
life has permitted wealth to consolidate itself through or- 
ganization into corporations. Workers have the same in- 
alienable right to organize according to their plan for their 
common good and to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers through such honorable means as they may choose.”’ 


N 1934 THE RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY of Amer- 
ica, representing the Conservative rabbinate, declared: 


“We believe that the denial of the right of workers to 
organize and form group associations so that they may 
treat as economic equals with their employers is tantamount 
to a curtailment of human freedom. For that reason we 
favor the unionization of all who labor. 


“We demand legislation to protect labor in its right to 
bargain collectively with its employers through representa- 
tives of its own choice without any pressure or influence to 
be exerted by the employers on the organization of the 
workmen for such purposes or on the choice of their rep- 
resentatives. 


“We therefore, oppose the organization of labor in com- 
pany unions since such a form of labor organization vests 
in the employer a power of control inconsistent with full 
freedom of collective bargaining. 


“We likewise oppose all arbitrary efforts to prohibit 
strikes, either by legislation or by judicial injunction or 
by the denial of the right to peaceful picketing, and any 
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attempt to restrict, by ‘yellow dog’ contracts or any other 
way, the freedom of labor to organize in defense of its 
interests. 


“Recognizing that the power inherent in organized labor 
is possible of its employment to the ends of oppression and 
injustice, we urge upon organized labor to establish and 
enforce a standard of corporate conduct which will make 
impossible racketeering, the use of violence, sabotage and 
exploitation.” 


N 1956 THE SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL of America, 

representing the Orthodox, Conservative and Reform 
national rabbinic and congregational bodies of Judaism, 
in its Labor Day statement rejoiced ‘in the remarkable 
progress of organized labor in this country, recently cli- 
maxed by the merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations.” 


The statement said further: 


“The development of a strong, unified and effective labor 
movement, cooperating with forward-looking business 
leadership in programs for providing working men and 
women with safe working conditions, guaranteed annual 
wages and adequate social security plans, have given living 
force to those remarkable liberal and humane labor policies 
adumbrated by Jewish sages more than two millenia ago.” 


The Commission on Social Action, which is made up of 
rabbis representing the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis and lay men and women representing the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations (Reform), under the 
leadership of Albert Vorspan and Rabbi Eugene Lipman, 
seeks through publications and personal contacts to per- 
suade affiliated congregations to set up social action com- 
mittees. 


The work of such committees is ‘to examine current 
problems in accordance with Jewish ethical principles’ and 
then to take action in such fields as economic affairs, civil 
rights, civil liberties, housing, civic reform and interna- 
tional relations. 
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N ANALYSIS OF THE WORDS and deeds of the 

leaders and members of the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish social action organizations over the past half cen- 
tury demonstrates that they have evidenced concern about 
equal rights and justice for all men, for adequate housing, 
for the abolition of injurious child labor, for regulation of 
working conditions for women and for wholesome recre- 
ation for every child. 


They have stood for the abatement and prevention of 
poverty everywhere, for reasonable hours of labor, for just 
wages, for fair working conditions, for security in old age, 
for insurance against injury to the worker and for an equi- 
table division of the products of industry. 


They have joined with other groups in our American 
society, such as trade unions, in supporting workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance, minimum wage 
and adequate social security legislation and for the legal 
recognition of labor’s right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 


They have opposed the adoption of the so-called “‘right- 
to-work”’ laws, and have declared that union membership 
as a basis of continued employment should be neither re- 
quired nor forbidden by law; that the decision should be 
left to agreement by management and labor through the 
process of collective bargaining. 


Philip Murray, one of the world’s great labor leaders, 
shortly before his death made the following statement: 


“We live in this world through the grace of God. His 
teachings are our religion, brought to us through our 
churches. Churches, synagogues and labor unions should 
work hand in hand because of their common concern for 
the family life—the unit of all nations. 


“What our churches do for the spiritual life of the family 
our labor unions are trying to do in the workaday world, 
because the sole reason for the existence of labor unions is 
to bring to the family life those better things in life which 
God in His infinite wisdom has decreed they should have.”’ 
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FOREWORD 


WHEN THE AVERAGE American thinks of taxes, he 
ordinarily thinks only of the taxes he pays to the federal government, not his 
state and local government taxes. Our federal tax structure has been 
developed against a background of considerable and widely publicized 
debate. But the exceedingly important state and local tax structures have 
grown with disturbingly inadequate public attention and understanding. 


The AFL-CIO has been concerned about this need for a current guide 
toward a better understanding of the complexities and inequities in existing 
state and local tax systems. This book, State and Local Taxes, has been 
prepared to assist union members and all other interested citizens in meet- 
ing the tax issues at the state and local level. 


The importance of a handbook on taxation is obvious. Tax payments 
provide the essential revenue for increasingly important government func- 
tions—federal, state, and local. Furthermore, the amount of taxes received, 
the type of taxes imposed, and the rates of taxation all help determine 
whether the American economy can maintain a high level of employment 
and production. 


To American workers, changes in taxes affect take-home pay in the same 
manner as changes in wage rates. It is just as important to the individual 
wage or salary earner that the government take from him his fair share of 
taxes—no more and no less—as it is that he receive a fair day’s pay for his 
labor. 

In recent years, spending by government, federal, state and local, has 
increased substantially. Much of the increase at the federal level is caused 
by the necessity of maintaining an adequate defense program. At the state 
and local level, the rapidly expanding public service needs of our growing 
population has strained available resources for schools, highways, and 
many necessary improvements. 

AFL-CIO members make up a major part of the taxpayers at all levels 
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of government. With the increasing need for public revenue, working people 
recognize that they must bear their fair share of the tax burden. With 
regard to social security legislation, for example, the AFL-CIO has always 
supported any increase in the withholding tax on workers necessary for 
financing adequate social security benefits. 


This handbook has not been conceived to encourage any belief that trade 
union members can hope to or should avoid taxes. It is written, however, 
with the conviction that our tax systems at all gc ernmental levels can be 
immensely improved so that they will more fairly reflect the ability of all 
Americans to bear their proper share of the burden. 


The handbook does not assume that union members can automatically 
cause state and local governments to put into effect the most ideal system 
of taxation. Particularly in the short-run, ideal tax alternatives may not 
always be available. For constitutional, political or other reasons, these 
governments sometimes may have to choose among bad and even worse types 
of taxes. Accordingly, the handbook tries to indicate priority preferences 
among taxes which cannot be regarded as ideal. At the same time no com- 
promise is made in indicating a set of principles toward which those respon- 
sible for the tax system should strive. 


This handbook has been prepared by the AFL-CIO Research Depart- 
ment after extensive study and discussion with various tax experts. The 
Department has had the special assistance of Professor Harold M. Groves, 
University of Wisconsin. While we are greatly indebted to Professor Groves 
for his assistance, it should be made clear that all conclusions or statements 
of policy in this volume are those of the AFL-CIO. 


This handbook is not meant as a “‘final word” on the subject of taxation. 
It is meant to fill a gap in present knowledge and to assist union members 
and others throughout the country in working to achieve a more effective 
and a more equitable system of taxation by state and local governments. 


Washington, D. C., December, 1958. 
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BEFORE YOU START 


O two strikes are ever the same. Strikes vary in dura- 

tion, the number of men on strike, and the number of 

local unions involved. No strike assistance manual can pos- 

sibly cover all the local factors that may have a bearing on 
a strike situation. 

However, while the details of individual strikes may differ, 
the preparation is essentially the same for all strikes. Be- 
cause this handbook is written in rather general terms, keep 
the following points clearly in mind: 


| Material assistance given through public wel- 
» fare agencies begins and ends at state borders. 
Each state has its own set of laws regulating public 
assistance. No two states have exactly the same wel- 
fare laws, although every state provides, or permits, 
some system of county, city or township agency whose 
primary function is to give food, shelter, clothing and 
medical care to those requiring material assistance. 

Some states have more liberal laws and provide more 
generous allotments than others. Some bar men on 
strike from public assistance. In fact, before this manual 
is a year old, some state welfare laws will be changed. 

There are also differences in the interpretation of 
state and local welfare laws by relief administrators. 
This is especially true of local relief administrators 
where strike welfare laws are more permissive than 
specific. In any event, a constant check should be main- 
tained to see that local welfare officials and supervisors 
observe state provisions. 

One of the first steps then is to have a thorough 
knowledge of your state, county, or city welfare laws 
and regulations. The material presented in this manual 
must be adapted to local conditions and to the local 
situation. This information must be obtained locally. 


2, The number and kinds of voluntary health and 
» welfare agencies where AFL-CIO members can 
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obtain help during a strike will vary from community 
to community. 

You may live in a city with several hundred private 
social agencies. Or your local union may be located in 
a small community with only one or two voluntary 
social services. 

Most AFL-CIO members live in large industrial cen- 
ters where there are United Funds or Community 
Chests. Both of these central fund-raising organiza- 
tions have affiliated health and welfare agencies that 
provide various types of assistance and service. 

Here again, what exists in the local community in 
the way of voluntary social agencies must be deter- 
mined locally. The policies and practices of private 
welfare services on one hand and the influence of labor 
on the other, will determine how and when voluntary 
agencies can be used most effectively. 


Some AFL-CIO international unions have strike 
« defense or strike relief funds. The use of these 
funds is determined solely by the international union 
and, therefore, no attempt will be made to generalize 
on this form of assistance. Specific information on 
union strike funds is obtainable from the regional or 
district office as well as the international office of a 
particular international or national union. 

The right to strike is a right of free men. It is the last 
resort in the collective bargaining process. In many cases, 
after all attempts at negotiations fail, it is a strike that en- 
ables the workers to win economic benefits, better working 
conditions and a new dignity. 

A community has a responsibility to men and women on 
strike—especially to help meet their health and welfare 
needs adequately and expeditiously and on the basis of need 
regardless of the cause of that need. 

The union with a functioning Community Services Com- 
mittee with a year-around program is best equipped to fulfill 
the union’s responsibility to its members, and to utilize com- 
munity resources in meeting their health and welfare needs. 
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ORGANIZING FOR 
STRIKE ASSISTANCE 


GOOD strike assistance program, like any insurance 

policy, anticipates and prepares for the future. The 
union will strive to gain its demands through peaceful 
negotiations, but if a strike is necessary, the union is 
prepared. 

The objective of such a program is to meet the health and 
welfare needs of striking members and their families. The 
local union with a day-to-day community services program 
helps its members use social service facilities in resolving 
family and personal problems. Since a strike assistance 
program is nothing more than the broadening of the local 
union’s community services program, the Community Serv- 
ices Committee should be charged with the responsibility of 
organizing and administering the strike relief operation. 

The local union’s Community Services Committee can save 
considerable time in the event of a strike: 

First, the local union CSC is informed on the community’s 
social services. Committee members are acquainted with 
state welfare laws and local welfare provisions. They will 
know the local relief director and his staff. 

Second, the committee will have trained union counsellors 
who can be used as strike counsellors and to staff the strike 
assistance headquarters. 

In the event a striking local union does not have a func- 
tioning CSC that can be converted into a strike assistance 
committee, the alternative is to appoint a special committee. 
In this event the following points are important: 

The size of the strike assistance committee is a matter of 
local judgment. It should be large enough to be representa- 
tive of the membership and yet small enough for workable 
meetings. As a rule the committee should not be less than 
three or possibly more than ten or twelve. Members should 
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not be involved with other strike activities; they should be 
able to devote full time to the welfare program. 

If a special committee is appointed it is best to organize 
it at the earliest possible date before the strike deadline. 
This will permit an organizational meeting to be held and 
allow the committee to decide on its program without undue 
pressures from immediate welfare problems. 

If the Community Services Committee assumes responsi- 
bility for the strike assistance program, the CSC officers will, 
of course, continue to function in that capacity. However, 
if a special committee is organized, officers are either ap- 
pointed by the local union president or elected in accordance 
with by-laws of the local. Care should be used in obtaining 
the best possible person to head this important group. The 
chairman should be free of all other strike duties. 

In strikes involving several local unions or where a large 
number of men are affected, several subcommittees may be 
necessary. Traditionally these groups include: (1) a fund 
raising subcommittee; (2) a job-finding subcommittee, and 
(3) a subcommittee in charge of a commissary. There may 
be others, depending on the local situation. 

The specific functions of these subcommittees will be dis- 
cussed in a later section of this manual. 


SUMMARY OF THE FIRST STEP 


There can be no effective strike assistance program with- 
out a responsible and active committee. 

A strike assistance program can best be handled by the 
local union’s Community Services Committee. 

If the local union does not have a standing Community 
Services Committee, a special strike assistance committee 
must be organized. The functions of this committee are: 


1, Meet with social service representatives. 


2. Train strike counsellors. 


3. Open and service a strike assistance center. 
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MEETING WITH 
SOCIAL AGENCIES 


HE next step in planning for strike assistance, after the 

designation of a committee, is a survey of the services and 
assistance available from public and voluntary agencies. In 
other words: What community resources are available? 
Whai kinds of assistance can be expected from tax-supported 
welfare services? From voluntary agencies? How does one 
go about getting help? Where are the agencies located? 
Who are the agency executives? What are the eligibility 
requirements ? 

These questions must be answered at the very outset of 
strike relief planning. 

Before seeking answers to these and similar questions it 
might be well to sketch in the function of social agencies. 

As stated earlier, there are two basic kinds of agencies— 
public or tax-supported agencies, and voluntary or private 
agencies supported through voluntary contributions and do- 
nations. 

Public agencies are services created by law, regulated by 
law and financed by tax dollars. Officials in charge of pub- 
lic agencies are either elected or appointed through govern- 
ment channels. More than 90 percent of all assistance to 
needy persons is provided through local, state or federal 
government agencies. Meeting basic economic needs such as 
food, shelter, clothing and medical care is generally ac- 
cepted to be a responsibility of government. 

In most states welfare services are channeled through a 
township, city or county welfare or relief office. As a rule 
these agencies or bureaus are located in city hall, the county 
courthouse, or some other municipal building. 

Exact names of these agencies will vary from state to 
state (Public Welfare Department, Department of Public 
Assistance, etc.) but every state gives assistance in one or 
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more of the above categories. In most, if not in all states, 
public assistance is woefully inadequate and bogged down 
in needless red tape. 

In many states local welfare administrators and super- 
visory boards have a great deal of authority. In such cases 
the interpretation of state laws is left to local discretion. 

Private or voluntary agencies are created by interested 
citizens and supported through their voluntary contributions 
and membership fees. During the past 30 years voluntary 
agencies have banded together for fund raising purposes 
into a United Fund or Community Chest. Numerous appeals 
and campaign costs are thus reduced through this one-shot, 
federated method of fund raising. 

For the most part private social agencies give limited 
financial or other material assistance. Such assistance is 
usually given on a short-term or emergency basis. Voluntary 
agencies can be helpful in giving assistance to single men 
and non-residents who are not eligible for public assistance. 

Another important function of the voluntary agency is as 
a “lever of pressure” to get public welfare supervisors to 
ease up eligibility requirements and expedite assistance. 

Most communities usually have one or more of the fol- 
lowing voluntary agencies providing some forms of limited 
emergency assistance: 


Salvation Army 
Family Service Society 
Red Cross—Home and Veteran Departments 


Various Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
Social Services 


The Community Services Committee or strike assistance 
committee should make a careful canvass and listing of all 
agencies, both public and voluntary, that can give assistance 
to strikers. 
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Following is a typical listing of agencies likely to be found 
in a medium size city. Many communities will not have such 
an extensive network of services. Others will have many 
more. 


Agency Location Type of Executive 
Assistance or 
Contact 
General relief for Harold 
county residents Coy 


Stark County Room 10 
Welfare Department Courthouse 
(Public) PL. 6-1500 


Center City Dept. of City Hall 3rd General relief for Herbert 
Public Assistance Floor. CO. 9-1000 city residents Johnson 
(Public) 


Stark County Room 8 
Veterans’ Bureau Courthouse 
(Public) PL. 6-1500 


General relief for Oscar 
veterans. Counsel Rem 
on federal programs 


Stark County 44 Wood Street 
Chapter American MU. 8-5000 
Red Cross 

(Voluntary) 


Family Service Dollar Bank Bldg. Family counselling Dan M. 
Society RI. 4-5451 temporary aid Reich 
(Voluntary) 


Salvation Army 
(Voluntary) 


Emergency aid for Miss Mary 
families of Rable 
servicemen 


210 Federal Street Emergency aid 
RI. 4-5618 


Capt. George 
temporary housing Allen 


Catholic Charities | Diocesan Office 


Temporary Fr. Joseph 
(Voluntary) 


Bldg. Wood Street assistance for Coach 
MU. 9-3560 needy 


The above check-sheet is only a simulated listing. It indi- 
cates one method of determining the agencies that should 
be invited to meet with the Community Services Committee. 

Later the committee will want to make a more detailed 
fact sheet ot directory of agencies which summarizes all 
possible services and facilities that can be used in a strike 
assistance program. In many communities such directories 
are available from the local Community Chest, United 
Fund or Council or Social Agencies. 

In addition to inviting representatives from public and 
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voluntary agencies listed above, members of the local union 
should also meet with spokesmen from the following agen- 
cies and organizations: 


State Employment Office 

Public Housing Authority 

Blue Cross, Blue Shield Plans 

Legal Aid Society 

Community Welfare Council or Council 
of Social Agencies 


If possible, the Community Services Committee of the 
local central labor body should call the pre-strike meeting 
of social agencies. The meeting should be called, of course, 
at the suggestion of the local(s) on strike. 

There are several good reasons for having the central 
labor union initiate the conference. 

In most cases the central labor body CSC will have had 
previous relations with the community’s social agencies. In 
all probability the central CSC will have worked with the 
agencies in past strike situations, in organizing union coun- 
selling classes and in fund raising campaigns. 

Another reason for having the CLU-CSC arrange for the 
meeting is that the invitation will have added importance 
since the CLU represents all AFL-CIO affiliates in the area. 

In a community where there is a full-time AFL-CIO com- 
munity services representative with the local United Fund 
or Community Chest, he will usually initiate action for a 
joint meeting between social agencies and the strike assist- 
ance committee. 

Among the objectives of the agency meeting are the fol- 
lowing: 


l To canvass agencies for the purpose of deter- 
= mining assistance and services available. 


2, To set up a uniform referral system between 
» the strike assistance committee and the agen- 
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cies which authorize the strike counsellors to act as 
referral agents. 


(a) Discussion under this point will cover the use 
of the Community Information and Referral 
Center, if there is such a clearance and referral 
service in the community. 


(b) Included, too, will be a discussion to familiarize 
agency personnel with the referral form and the 
interview procedure to be used by the union. 


3 An effort should be made, in cooperation with 
» the voluntary agencies, to have eligibility re- 
quirements for public assistance liberalized for strikers. 
It should be pointed out that a strike is a temporary 
emergency and therefore requirements dealing with 
automobiles, TV sets, telephones, life insurance and 
property should be waived. 


4 This joint meeting may also designate specific 
= agency representatives to be contacted by the 
union on all strike-related cases. The union should 
name a union liaison to be contacted by agency per- 
sonnel. It may also be advisable at this first meeting to 
plan for future periodic sessions with agency heads 
during the course of the strike. 


A specific case history will demonstrate the purpose and 
the importance of a meeting between social agencies and the 
strike assistance committee. 

A striking local union, following procedures outlined in 
this manual, requested the CSC of the local central labor 
body to call a meeting with the community’s social agencies. 
Here are some of the topics discussed at that meeting: 


(a) Background information on the strike. This was 
done by a union spokesman primarily for the 
benefit of agency representatives. Information in- 
cluded possible dates of the strike, the last pay, 
number of men on strike, number of families in- 
volved, where most of the union members live, etc. 
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(b) A listing of likely problems some members may 
face. Basically, the more pressing needs would be - 
in the following areas: food, rent, utilities, medi- 
cal and hospital care, fuel, drugs and clothing 
needs. 


(c) An outline of the steps taken by the union to date, | a 
that is, CSC is to head the program, plans to 
train strike counsellors, interview and referral 
forms approved and mimeographed, date set for 
opening a referral office, etc. 


(d) A full exploration of services available through 
community agencies. Here agency representatives 


described the work of their particular organiza- a 
tion, i.e., types of problems they are equipped to 
handle, policy on emergency assistance, eligibility ole 


requirements, etc. 


At the conclusion of the meeting the following procedure 
was agreed upon: 


(a) Requests for help originating with a union mem- 
ber would be screened by a strike counsellor at a - 
referral center to be set up at the union hall. 


(b) If the counsellor determines that hardship exists - 
and that the member is eligible for public assist- 
ance, he is to be referred to the county or city 
welfare department. Of course, counsellors should 
determine eligibility in the broadest sense of the 
word. In case of doubt it is always best to refer ° 
the applicant to the agency. 


(c) If the counsellor is unable to determine eligibility 
for public assistance, the case would be referred 
to the Community Information and Referral Cen- 


ter of the United Fund. » 
(d) The case would be cleared through the Commu- 
nity Information and Referral Center, with the . 


center making an appointment with a specific vol- 
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untary agency. This information would be relayed 
to the strike counsellor, who would notify the 
union member of the time and place of his ap- 
pointment. 

(e) Following the interview at the private agency, 
action on the case regarding the existence or non- 
existence. of financial hardship and aid given 
would be reported to the local’s Community Serv- 
ice Committee. 


Please note that steps c, d, and e can be taken immedi- 
ately with less than ten or fifteen minutes elapsing once 
step c is initiated. 

Exception In some cases, anti-labor practices and 
hostile agency administrators may 
block or severely limit assistance to 
strikers. Should this develop, the local 
union must devise other plans for 
meeting immediate welfare needs, 
meanwhile seeking to eliminate obsta- 
cles that block full assistance. 


Check List for Arranging Social Agency Meeting 


[_] Has the central labor body Community Services Com- 
mittee been requested to arrange a meeting with respon- 
sible social agencies ? 

[_] If there is a full-time AFL-CIO-CSC labor staff repre- 
sentative with the Community Chest or United Fund, 
is he fully involved? 

[_] Has a definite time and place for the meeting been set? 


[_] Have all members of the CSC or strike assistance com- 
mittee been notified of the meeting ? 

[_] Is the CSC chairman or other committee member pre- 
pared to open the meeting, outline its purpose, lead 
discussions ? 
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[_] Have all agencies been notified and commitments to 
attend been obtained? Does this include representatives 
from Blue Cross, the Medical Society, Housing Author- 
ity, etc. ? 

[_] Is the committee prepared to place a suggested interview 
and referral form and procedure before agency repre- 
sentatives ? 


SUMMARY OF THE SECOND STEP 


The strike assistance committee should plan an early meet- 
ing with representatives of social services to seek their full 
cooperation. 

Discussion should center around (a) types of problems 
most likely to confront strikers; (b) community agencies and 
types of assistance available from them, and (c) the best 
way to interview and refer members. 
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TRAINING 
STRIKE COUNSELLORS 


i.e important member of the local union’s strike assist- 
ance team is the strike counsellor. He is the vital link 
between the social agency and the member in need. His 
function is to interview those seeking assistance, determine 
need and refer the member to the proper community agency. 

This four-fold responsibility — interviewing, a rough 
screening to determine the aature of the need or problem, 
referring, and follow-through and reporting—calls for spe- 
cific knowledge and know-how. 

The strike counsellor to be effective must be able to an- 
swer the following questions: 


| What agencies will help strikers to meet family 
* and personal problems? Where are they lo- 
cated? What are the eligibility requirements? How 
does one go about filing an application? What infor- 
mation or papers should an applicant take with him? 
Is there a waiting period? If so, how long? 


2 What, sources of union help are available? 
= Does the union have a strike fund? A credit 
union? How will these resources be used? When? 
Who determines policy on the use of union resources? 


3 How do you get an extension of personal 
= credit? What about an eviction threat or 
notice? What’s the best way to deal with a landlord, a 
department store, a finance company? What happens 
when the utilities are shut off? How to prevent it? 


4 What are some of the key principles of good 
« interviewing? How do you determine whether 
a person really needs assistance? How do you get the 
interview rolling? What information is needed to de- 
termine eligibility? How do you get the full story 
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without offending a sensitive member? How do you 
say “no” to the member not entitled to assistance with- 
out arousing his hostility ? 


The importance of trained counsellors is apparent. They 
are the foundation of the strike assistance program. The 
ease and efficiency with which needy members can be inter- 
viewed and referred; the intelligent and full use of all re- 
sources, both within the union and the community; and the 
coordination of the entire assistance program depends on 
reliable and informed strike counsellors. 

Your local union can gear for strike assistance with rela- 
tive ease if it has trained counsellors. A program of training 
strike counsellors can probably be accomplished in one or 
two sessions since union counsellors have background know!- 
edge of the community’s social services. But even in cases 
where the local union has a year-around counselling service, 
it is advisable to hold a brief refresher course. 

In the case of the prepared union such a course would 
consist of the following: 


(a) acquainting counsellors with the results of meet- 
ings between the union and the social agencies; 


(bb) instructing them on the interview and referral 
forms to be used; 


(c) outlining the referral procedures to be employed. 
For instance, will counsellors make direct referrals 
to social agencies or will they clear through the 
Community Information and Referral Center; 


(d) describing how various “borderline cases” are to 
be handled, such as the non-resident, the single 
person, eic.; 


(e) discussing priorities to be used in assisting union 
members, i.e., families with children, married 
couples without children, single men, etc.; 


(f) explaining how the union office will operate; 
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(g) assigning specific hours or shifts to strike coun- 
sellors. 


Training strike counsellors is a responsibility of the strike 
assistance committee. It will be the committee’s job to im- 
plement the following three steps. 


@ Recruit members to be strike counsellors 
@ Arrange for training sessions 


@ Organize materials and speakers 


RECRUITING MEMBERS 


The first step is to get a sufficient number of members 
to serve as strike counsellors. As a rule, one counsellor to 
every 100 members is adequate. It is important that counsel- 
lors have the time and willingness to take the course; men 
who are not involved with other strike activities. If possible, 
all shifts and departments should have representation. 


The ability to interview and talk with fellow members in 
a friendly and frank manner is a key skill demanded of the 
counsellor. Counsellors should be active union members 
who can, if the occasion calls for it, explain the issues of 
the strike, its development and necessity. 

A survey of past strikes indicates that counsellors may be 
of any age, but it appears to be good practice to have mem- 
bers who can command respect at the referral office. Cer- 
tainly the chief or head counsellor should be a member who 
can sit down with a member seeking assistance and explain 
why he is not eligible or why assistance is limited. 

The job of the strike counsellor is not always easy. He 
must give freely of his time. In some cases he must ask 
questions that to a few members will seem to pry into their 
private affairs. Often he must put a sensitive member at 
ease, and he will have to say “no” to members not eligible 
for assistance. The counsellor’s conduct and skills will have 
a tremendous effect on the morale of the strike, — 
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ARRANGING FOR TRAINING SESSIONS 


Possibly the best location for strike counsellor training 
sessions is the local union hall. If there are no trained 
union counsellors, the course should run for two or three 
days with morning and afternoon sessions. In case of an 
emergency, this could be augmented by evening meetings. 

Once members are recruited they should be notified of the 
course and the time and place of the classes. The impor- 
tance of attending all sessions should be emphasized. 


ORGANIZING MATERIALS, SPEAKERS 


The course should be conducted by the chairman of the 
CSC or the chairman of the strike assistance committee. If 
there is a full-time AFL-CIO-CSA labor staff representative 
in the community, he can arrange and conduct the sessions. 


Basic training materials needed are a directory or fact 
sheet listing all public and voluntary agencies, the interview 
form that will be used by the local union, and the referral 
slip that will be given to members who qualify for assistance. 


Since questions on the interview form will enable the 
counsellor to open and develop a conversation with members 
seeking assistance, a great deal of care should be given to 
its explanation. For instance, it is important to stress that 
all questions on the interview form be answered; that the 
counsellor’s notations be clear; and that care should be taken 
to keep a complete record of all interviews and referrals. 


Outside speakers may be invited to discuss the role of 
social agencies in the community. The distinction should be 
made between voluntary and tax-supported services. The 
philosophy of meeting human need regardless of the cause 
of need should be discussed. 


Speakers invited to address the classes may include a rep- 
resentative from the local welfare office, the referral center, 
and spokesmen from agencies such as the Salvation Army 
and the Family Service Society. These speakers should be 
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requested to make initial talks of 15 or 20 minutes, allowing 


atest sufficient time for questions and discussion. 
ve It may be desirable to have a case worker from one of 
» * the agencies discuss the techniques and skills of good inter- 
- viewing. Such a talk might touch on how to put a person 
~_ * at ease, how to open the interview, etc. Another important 
- subject to be covered is how the referral office will operate, 
‘alan i.e., where it will be located, hours of operation, how appii- 


cants will be routed to strike counsellors, etc. 


& PROCEDURES FOR COUNSELLORS 


Here are suggestions for the efficient handling of striker’s 


" problems: 
ae 1. Listen carefully to the member’s problem. Give 
Za him your full attention. 
ihe 2. Get all the essential facts. 
ae 3. Fill out the union interview form so that you 
i: have a record. It is important to explain why you have 
to take down certain information. 
ne 4. When you understand the problem and the 
worker’s request, check your fact sheet to determine if 
a any of the agency services listed there can meet his 
problem. 
oie pegs | his problem does not seem to fall into any 
te of the services listed on your fact sheet or directory, 
- call the Referral Service to find out if there is any 
i agency which can help in this problem. 
6. When you have found the correct agency for 


t referral, expain to the worker when it is open, the 
-s transportation route; see that he has enough money 
for carfare. 


» « 
hs 7. Give him a card of introduction after filling in 
ei « the name and address of the agency, the worker’s name, 
address and telephone number, and sign the card with 

oa 
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your name and local union number. Do not assure the 
member of any specific assistance, but do tell him 
where he is being referred. 


8. Ask him to contact you as soon as possible to 
see if the service is satisfactory. 


9. If you are referring the worker to the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, be sure to tell him what infor- 
mation and papers he will need in filing an application. 


10. If it is a problem for which there is no com- 
munity agency available to give assistance, you must 
consider it one to be met through union resources. 


If the member is to receive assistance from union sources 
be sure to: 


(a) Get all the facts. 
(b) Record these facts on the interview form. 


(c) Make a determination of need, its urgency, and 
the best method of meeting it (food order, rent 
payment, check, etc.). If uncertain, check with the 
head counsellor or strike assistance chairman. 


(d) Inform the member he has the right to appeal 
under the procedures established either by the 
local union or the international union. 


SUMMARY OF THE THIRD STEP 


The importance of good strike counselling cannot be 
overemphasized. The local union with trained counsellors 
has a head start in setting up interview and referral machin- 
ery. Other local unions will need to recruit and train mem- 
bers for this important job. The training program should 
include a full discussion of all major services. Training 
periods should be of sufficient length to give counsellors a 
working knowledge of the agencies and the skills of inter- 
viewing, as well as a complete understanding of the referral 
operation. 
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THE STRIKE 
ASSISTANCE CENTER 


HE union referral center is the GHQ of the strike as- 
sistance program. It is the nerve center, the strategic 
headquarters to which members go for information and di- 
rect union assistance or referral to community social agencies. 
It is at the referral center that members are interviewed, 
that union records are kept and where the strike committee 
can keep tabs on the relief load as well as hold regular dis- 
cussion on agency cooperation. 
Where there are several local unions on strike, all affili- 
ated with the same international or national union, some 
thought should be given to centralizing the referral center. 


THE CENTRALIZED REFERRAL CENTER 


Under a centralized referral system several unions in the 
same community or in near-by areas decide on one central 
location where all applicants for assistance will be referred 
by their respective local union for an interview. 

In such a case the referral center could be in the hall of 
any one of the striking loca! unions or in another building 
such as the central labor union. 

Where the assistance program is channeled through one 
referral center, it is administered by a joint committee com- 
posed of representatives from the striking local unions. Ob- 
viously, more than the referral center must be centralized. 
Administration of the entire program is a joint responsibility 
of the involved unions. 


Exception In the case of some AFL-CIO national 
and international unions, a centralized 
program is not practical since union 
policy does not permit local unions to 
merge or pool strike assistance funds. 
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THE DECENTRALIZED PROGRAM 


If a centralized center is not feasible, each local union 
must then set up its own interview and referral office. Thus, 
in a community where there are three locals on strike there 
would be three separate referral points, each local serving 
the needs of its own members. 

Before looking at the daily operation of the referral center 
it might be helpful to stress these points: 

As stated earlier, the referral center may be, and usually 
is, situated in the local union hall. This may not always be 
practical, if the hall is too small or not centrally located. 

If a striking local does not have a sufficiently large hall 
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or a permanent office, it may be able to use the facilities of ay 
another AFL-CIO union. In a recent strike, several local 
_unions operated a joint central referral office in a downtown if 


hotel. 

The physical facilities should be large enough to permit 
members to be interviewed in relative privacy. It must have, 
if possible, telephone service as well as toilet facilities and 
sufficient room where members can wait for an interview. 

If a strike assistance committee decides to set up a com- 
missary, sufficient space for this operation will be important. 

A careful study of many past strikes indicates that it is 
not necessary to open the referral center until the end of 
the second or even third week. Local conditions must govern 

a the opening of the center. 

sas Of course, the strike assistance committee should be or- 
ganized prior to the strike deadline not only from the stand- 
point of good planning, but to process emergency cases 
during the first week or so of the strike. 

When and how often the referral office will be open 
depends on the size of the local’s membership and the dura- 
tion of the strike. A small local may need to have strike 
counsellors on duty only one or two days a week, while a » 
larger membership would require a referral center open 
five days a week, from morning through the afternoon. 
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OPERATION 
OF THE STRIKE 
ASSISTANCE CENTER 


ERHAPS the best way of describing how the referral 

center operates is to put ourselves in the shoes of a 
member who is beginning to feel the pinch of the strike 
along about the fourth week. His first step in obtaining 
assistance is to phone one of the local union officers to find 
out how and where he can get help. Word of mouth, tele- 
phone calls, conversations on the picket line, and members 
stopping by the local union hall are ways in which word 
about the referral center spreads around. 

It does not appear wise to publicize by posters or radio 
and newspaper stories the existence of the referral center. 
If a man is in need he will usually make that need known 
either through formal or informal union channels. How- 
ever, some locals send out a letter at the beginning of 
the strike announcing the location and the hours of the 
center. In such cases the center is publicized, not the serv- 
ices. 

Let us assume that the union member in our story is mar- 
ried and has several children. He has exhausted his pay but 
managed to get a week’s credit at the local grocery store. 
Fortunately his utilities—gas, electric and water—are paid 
up. He is buying his home and the monthly installment is 
paid until the end of the month. His biggest concern is 
groceries. 

Although he has been a dues paying member of the local 
union for the past eight years he is not too familiar with 
the local union hall, and so when he arrives at the outer 
office he looks around not quite knowing whom to approach 
or what to say. 
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Fortunately, the head counsellor has decided to place one 
of the strike counsellors on duty as a receptionist. The 
function of the “greeter” is to determine those coming to 
the union for assistance, since many other members will 
stop by on other union related matters. Once a member 
indicates that he would like help, the counsellor shows him 
to a seat if all the counsellors are busy with applicants or, 
if this is not the case, takes him over to one of the desks or 
tables where members are being interviewed. 

The strike counsellor can sense that his fellow member 
is a little nervous; this is the first time in the course of four 
strikes that he has applied for assistance. The counsellor 
begins the interview by asking him how he is getting along. 
The applicant replies: “All right, but I'm beginning to feel 
just a little bit of a pinch. If the strike continues for an- 
other week, food is going to be a problem.” 

After a few minutes of conversation the counsellor begins 
to fill out the interview form—he tells the applicant that he 
will ask some questions, some of which might appear to be 
personal. He assures the member that all information is 
strictly confidential. The counsellor then asks the member 
for his union card. This not only determines membership 
but gives the counsellor the correct spelling of the member's 
name and address. The counsellor then asks each question 
as it appears on the referral form, printing his answers and 
noting any extenuating circumstances. The form may con- 
tain all or a combination of the following questions. (Some 
international unions furnish their own interview forms.) 


Date: 

Name: 

Local Union No.: 
Address: 
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Veteran: 

Employed by: 

Department: 

Badge Number: 

Date and amount of last pay: 

Own home: 

Buying home: 

Amount of rent: 

Other financial obligations: 

Number of members in the family: Ages: 

Are there other members of the family working: 

What is the total amount of income presently being 
received by you or members of the household: 

Do you have a bank account: 

Other sources that can be converted to ready cash: 

What have you done to obtain credit: 

Nature of the problem: 

Agency referred to: 

Disposition : 


As the interview develops it will become clear in most 
cases whether or not need exists. Need can be determined 
by the following standards: 


1. No personal resources. This means no cash, 
bank accounts, stocks, bonds or negotiable papers that 
can be readily converted into cash. 


2. The person is not a landlord who has income 
from rents or roomers. 


3. That no member of the immediate family living 
under his roof is working. 


4. He has exhausted credit at the grocery store. 


5. That it is at least two weeks after his last pay. 
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Several of the above points need further clarification. In 
the first place, some members may have received a last pay 
consisting of one or two days. Obviously this would not be 
sufficient to last a man for two weeks. Then again, a man 
may have received a full pay but because of illness or some 
other emergency will be without funds. 

Point 4 will have little meaning for families who deal 
consistently at a super market or cash-and-carry store. 

In regard to credit, the counsellor should ask the member 
if he has talked the situation over with the storekeeper and 
tried to get an extension of his personal credit. 

If, during the course of the interview, the member men- 
tions that a finance company, an automobile dealer, furni- 
ture store, or the landlord has called regarding a monthly 
payment, the counsellor should ask him to contact his cred- 
itors and talk the matter over with them. If this has been 
done and the member is still harassed by a creditor, one of 
the counsellors should be assigned to contact the store or 
firm in an attempt to get a postponement on the account. 

First contacts with creditors should be made by the indi- 
vidual who has the account. This will save the time of the 
counsellor and keep telephone lines clear. Some local unions 
make a pre-strike canvass among their members to deter- 
mine outstanding loans, bills, accounts, etc. As the follow-up 
to the canvass, CSC members call on the stores and banks to 
ask for a general extension of credit for union members. 

_ Once the interview form has been completed the coun- 
sellor must make a determination of need. Does he see any 
reason why this man would not qualify for assistance at the 
public welfare office? If so, is he eligible for assistance at a 
private agency? If not, why not? If there are no agencies 
in the community to which strikers can be referred, is this 
man eligible for assistance from union sources? 
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If the member is not eligible, the full reason must be 
explained to him. In such a case it should be pointed out 
that it would be rather futile to send him to an agency. 

If, on the other hand, the counsellor feels the member 
qualifies for public assistance or help from a voluntary 
agency he should make out a referral slip fully explaining 
to the member where he is being sent, the address of the 
agency and the hours it is open. The applicant should be 
told if he will have to wait for an interview and what 
papers, if any, he should take with him. If the member 
appears too sensitive or reluctant to seek assistance, the 
counsellor should remind him that he is a taxpayer and a 
supporter of private social agencies and as such he is fully 
entitled to assistance in time of need. 


MAKING THE REFERRAL 


As a rule one of the following three courses of action can 
be taken by the strike counsellor once need is determined: 


@ Refer the member to the city, county or township 
public assistance agency. 


@ Refer the applicant to a voluntary agency. Referrals 
to private agencies such as the Salvation Army, Catholic 
Charities, Red Cross, etc. are usually made through a 
central referral bureau if such a central clearance system 
is maintained by the community's social agencies. 


@ Direct assistance may be given by the union. 
As mentioned above, if the member is referred to any 


agency he should receive a referral slip with the name and 
location of the agency. Here is a typical referral form: 
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Union Counsellor Referral Form 
(Give this copy to the person referred) 


Date: 


To: 


Name of Agency 


Address: 


THIS WILL INTRODUCE: 


Name of person being referred 


Street and address 


Reason for Referral: 


Strike Counsellor 


A special referral slip is not necessary if the interview 
form is in duplicate and the carbon copy serves this function. 

For all practical purposes, once the counsellor completes 
the interview and a referral is made, his relationship to the 
case is terminated. The main exception to this being, of 
course, when the member is not accepted by the agency to 
which he was referred. 

It is good procedure to remind a member at the end of 
the interview that if for any reason he is not accepted by 
the agency or is dissatisfied with the treatment received, he 
should report back to the referral center. The member 
should request the agency to list the reasons for ineligibility 
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on the back of the referral slip together with the name of the 
agency staff person responsible for the rejection. 

Follow-up with the agency must be based on the facts of 
the case. Often times a telephone call to the agency is sufh- 
cient to clear up the dispute. In other cases it may be neces- 
sary to have the rejection reviewed by the officers of the 
strike assistance committee and a formal protest made with 
the agency. Meanwhile, if the head counsellor is satisfied 
that need exists, arrangements should be made for temporary 
assistance until the matter is finally settled. 

From the agency point of view disputes arise around the 
following points: (1) the member is eligible for public 
assistance but it is too soon after his last pay; (2) the public 
assistance department rules the person is not eligible on 
some technical point; (3) the agency, public or private, does 
not feel that real need exists. 

In the event of a disagreement between an agency and the 
strike assistance committee it is important to get all the 
facts from the agency and the: union member. Following 
this, the committee may agree or disagree with the agency's 
ruling. In the event of a disagreement the union must use 
all of its influence to have the agency reverse its decision. 


ASSISTANCE FROM UNION SOURCES 


When other means of assistance are either non-existent 
or exhausted, the local union faces the direct responsibility 
of meeting health and welfar: needs through its own re- 
sources. Direct assistance from the union may take the form 
of the following, depending on international union policy: 


@ Cash or check. 


@ Food, drug, fuel, clothing vouchers or credit slips 
drawn on local business establishments. 
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@ Grocery orders through a union maintained 
missary. 


@ A strike kitchen. 
@ Meal tickets drawn on local restaurants. 


@ Legal advice and services. 


These kinds of assistance from union funds are self- 
explanatory. More difficult is the task of determining how 
much assistance should be given. For instance, most people 
will agree that a family of six should get more than a family 
of three. But the question is how much more? 

An important ground rule is that union assistance should 
be at least equal to the standards used by the local or county 
welfare department. Obviously this is only practical in com- 
munities where there are liberal relief allotments and rea- 
sonable welfare officials. 

A practical way of fixing the amount of assistance is to 
make a study of local food costs. Needless to point out, the 
size of the union’s treasury plus the case load will be the 
determining factors in establishing assistance standards. 

If a local union is financially able and required by circum- 
stances to undertake all or part of the assistance program, 
some special thought might be given to the organization of 
a union commissary. 

In certain situations a union commissary is practical and 
economical. Especially is this true if the following factors 
are present in the strike: 


1. A strike where the entire or major part of the 
assistance program rests primarily with the union. 


2. A strike where local union funds are severely 
limited. 


3. A strike that threatens to be of long duration. 
4. A strike involving a large number of workers. 
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5. A strike in a part of the country where welfare 
services are not available, or denied to men on strike. 


The purpose of the union commissary is to (a) purchase 
or solicit food; (b) decide on size and contents of food 
orders; (c) make up and distribute food orders as efficiently 
as possible. 

Once a decision is made to organize a commissary the fol- 
lowing questions become important: 


What kinds of food shall be bought—groceries, meats, 
canned goods, produce? Where can the food be stored? 
What makes a sufficient and fairly well-balanced food 
order? What kind of system of distribution will be 
most effective ? 


Judging from a study of past strikes most local unions 
find it best to store and distribute food in the local union 
hall. There are, of course, exceptions to this. In some strikes 
local unions have rented near-by storerooms and practically 
created their own grocery store. In other cases space in 
semi-public buildings—an orphanage, the basement of a set- 
tlement house, a church hall—have been used to good 
purpose. 

In some strikes the union commissary will distribute gro- 
ceties, dry and canned goods while giving vouchers drawn 
on local grocery stores for meat, milk, and oleo. 

In some states surplus foods are available for distribution. 

Following is a list of foodstuffs most usually stocked by 
a union commissary: 


Potatoes, flour, sugar, milk, coffee, eggs, macaroni or 
spaghetti, corn flakes or other cereal, pancake and cake 
mix, dry or canned soups, various canned goods such 
as peas, beans, corn, tomatoes, lima beans, canned 
meats, peanut butter, jelly, jello, and other dessert 
puddings. 
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FUND RAISING, SUBCOMMITTEE 


In large local unions the work of the strike assistance 
committee is often specialized through the appointment of 
subcommittees. This is especially true in a large strike or 
in a centralized program where several local unions are 
filtering the assistance program through one referral office. 

In agreement with procedure approved by the strike as- 
sistance committee a subcommittee on fund raising is re- 
sponsible for the following actions: 


@ Contact the local central labor body and obtain its 
support for solicitation of funds. 


@ Make arrangements through regional and district 
offices and business agents for speakers to appear at local 
union meetings requesting support and financial donations. 


@ In connection with point 2, prepare outline for 
speakers. 


@ Investigate conditions under which soliciting of busi- 
ness establishments is allowed and arrange for clearance. 


@ Prepare a letter of authorization for solicitors. 


@ Prepare and send a letter of appeal to all AFL-CIO 
unions and other liberal groups. This is to be done in 
accordance with local union or international policy. 


@ Maintain a complete record of amounts of money 
contributed as well as all contributors. This information, 
with the money, is to be turned over to the strike assistance 
committee. 


@ Acknowledge all contributions with thanks. 


COMMISSARY SUBCOMMITTEE 


In addition to the following duties, the commissary com- 
mittee is usually responsible for organizing and operating 
the strike kitchen. 
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@ With the approval of the strike assistance com- 
mittee decide on the size and content of the food orders. 


@ Contact wholesale houses to determine where food 
can be purchased at lowest possible prices. Arrange to have 
food delivered to union hall or other point of distribution. 


@ Make arrangements for location of commissary. 


@ Make up orders on the request of strike counsellors 
referral form. 


@ Supplement food purchased by soliciting supplies 
from grocery and meat markets, wholesale and produce 
houses, bakeries, etc. 


@ Check with local officials on the availability of gov- 
ernment surplus foods. 


JOB FINDING SUBCOMMITTEE 


@ This committee should meet with officials of the local 
state employment office to discuss possibilities of temporary 
employment for strikers. 


@ Arrange a meeting with leaders of other unions to 
discuss temporary and part-time employment opportunities. 


@ With the approval of and in keeping with procedure 
established by the strike assistance committee arrange a 
meeting with public officials to discuss job placements with 
city and county departments. 


ONE FINAL WORD 
| Too Many Promises: In moments of en- 


* thusiasm, some union officials may promise 
members on the verge of a strike almost unlimited financial 
assistance. This is bad. Union members know that a strike 
means sacrifice, that a bread-and-butter program is better 
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ie 


than a pie-in-the-sky promise. It is important to avoid 
promises which cannot be fulfilled. 


Too Little Time: Some unions may be on 

» strike one week or more before they think of 

calling in CSC. The result of this too-late-policy is a too- 

little program. CSC should be called in at least two weeks 
before a strike—if possible. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The religious organizations of our country—Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish—and their leaders, have repeatedly 
shown a vital concern about the social, economic, cultural 
and spiritual aspects of American community Itfe. 


They have stood for the abatement and prevention of 
poverty everywhere, for reasonable hours of labor, for 
just wages, for fair working conditions, and for an equit- 
able division of the product of industry. 


They have joined with other groups in our American 
society such as trade unions in supporting workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance, minimum wage and 
social security legislation and for recognition of labor's 
right to organize and bargain collectively. 


The AFL-CIO, recognizing the tremendous role that 
religion and religious organizations play in American 
national, state and community life, seeks through its 
Office for Religious Relations to interpret the labor move- 
ment, its ideals, aims, practices and achievements to the 
members and leaders of the various religious bodies in our 
country and to provide a channel of communication, friend- 
ship and cooperation between religious and labor groups. 


Since December 1955, Charles C. Webber, the AFL- 
CIO’s representative for religious relations, has worked 
closely with all the religious organizations of our country 
to continue the excellent relationship that exists between 
religion and labor. 


This pamphlet by Mr. Webber traces briefly the develop- 
ment of the relationship between the trade unions and the 
churches and synagogues. It is dedicated to the hope that 
these relationships will continue and that the forces of 
religion and labor that have so many common aims and 
objectives will work for greater material, cultural and spir- 
itual fulfillment for all Americans. 
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IN THIS ATOMIC AGE it is exceedingly important 
that the forces of religion and labor that have so many 
common aims and objectives should understand one 
another and work for greater material, cultural and spirit- 
ual fulfillment for everyone. 


Religious leaders from almost the dawn of history have 
demonstrated their belief that God wants mankind ‘‘to do 
justly and to have mercy.” 


The Hebrew Prophets and Jesus the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth and their disciples—believing in a God of love and 
justice—have shown time and time again, down through 
the centuries, a vital concern for the poor and needy and 
for the victims of social and economic injustice. 


St. Francis of Assisi, the founder of the Franciscan 
Order of the Catholic Church, devoted his life to aiding 
the poverty-stricken in the Middle Ages. 


Wycliff, a medieval English clergyman, organized the 
“Poor Priests’’ who went up and down the countryside in 
England alleviating the suffering of the agricultural 
workers. 


John Wesley, the founder of Methodism in the late 
Eighteenth Century, supported ‘‘a living wage and honest, 
healthy employment for all.’ 


During the early years of the Industrial Revolution, 
- when women and children as well as men were compelled 
to work long hours under conditions which imperiled 
health, religious leaders reached the conclusion that if there 
was to be even ‘‘approximate justice’ in the relationships 
of labor and management, the workers had to be organized 
into unions. 


They were then both ‘‘doers of the word’’ as well as 
speakers. For example, several English Methodist ‘‘local 
preachers’ were arrested in 1834 and sent as prisoners to 
Australia simply because they dared to organize a union 


of ‘farm hands’’ and in the process had administered a 
“secret oath.” 
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During the middle of the Nineteenth Century, Roman 
Catholic Bishop Von Ketteler of Germany declaimed 
against unfair treatment of the workingmen and their 
families. 


He urged the workers to organize for social reform and 
was a pioneer in this field. His work influenced social 
legislation in Germany and the building up of voluntary 
self-help associations among the workers. 


In Britain, Cardinal Manning, during the great London 
dock strike in 1888, threw his influence and support to 
the striking dock workers. He loaned his prestige to the 
effort to find a basis of settlement. 


A public conciliation committee was set up to work 
with the strike leaders and the directors of the dock corpo- 
rations, and after five weeks of strike the directors, through 
the effort of Cardinal Manning and his committee, granted 
all the workers’ demands. 


N THE UNITED STATES, Cardinal Gibbons of 
Baltimore, ‘‘the most influential man in the American 
hierarchy” in the 1880s, conferred with the Grand Master 
Workman of the Knights of Labor, Terence V. Powderly, 
and then went to Rome where, with the support of Eng- 
land’s Cardinal Manning, he pleaded the cause of the 
Knights of Labor at the Vatican and won his case. Where- 
upon, as a Catholic trade unionist puts it, “Pope Leo XIII 
found no objection to the U.S. Knights of Labor.”’ 


In 1891 Pope Leo XIII, undoubtedly influenced by 
Bishop Von Ketteler and Cardinals Manning and Gibbons, 
issued his justly famous social encyclical, ‘“‘Rerum 
Novarum.” 


In it the Pope declared for a program of social reform 
(not simply individual reform), with state intervention 
to protect the worker against the abuses of capital, the 
right of the worker to organize and the doctrine of the 
worker’s right to a living wage as a minimum. 


In regard to workmen’s associations, Pope Leo XIII 
stated: 
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“Tt is truly to be desired that they grow in number and 
in active vigor.” 


From 1891 down to this day, Catholic clergy and laity 
have been outspoken in their advocacy of trade unionism. 


In 1931 Pope Pius XI in his encyclical, ““On Recon- 
structing the Social Order,’’ asserted that “‘associations of 
this kind (unions) have molded truly Christian workers 
who, in combining harmoniously the diligent practice of 
their occupation with the salutary precepts of religion, 
protect effectively and resolutely their own temporal inter- 
ests and rights, keeping a due respect for justice and a 
genuine desire to work together with other classes of society 
for the Christian renewal of all social life.”’ 


On February 7, 1940, the Catholic Bishops of the 
United States declared: 


“Labor can have no effective voice as long as it is unor- 
ganized. To protect its rights it must be free to bargain 
collectively through its own chosen representatives. If 
labor when unorganized is dissatisfied, the only alternative 
is to cease work and thus undergo the great hardships which 
follow unemployment.” 


In recent decades the Social Action Department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, under the leader- 
ship of Msgr. John Ryan, Father Raymond A. McGowan, 
Father John Cronin and Msgr. George G. Higgins, has 
made outstanding contributions to the cause of economic 
justice through its publications, through its conferences 
on economic problems and especially by the effective coun- 
seling these leaders have given in tense industrial situations. 


ROTESTANTISM’S OUTSTANDING prophet of 
the social gospel was Walter Rauschenbusch, who served 
for eleven years in the early 1900s as pastor of a Baptist 
church on the edge of Hell’s Kitchen in New York City. 


He was forthright in his defense of the aspirations and 
aims of the labor unions. For example, in his ‘‘Christian- 
izing the Social Order,”’ published in 1912, the year the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
came into being, he asserted: 
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“When the unions demand a fixed minimum wage, a 
maximum working day and certain reasonable conditions 
of labor as a security for health, safety and continued 
efficiency, they are standing for human life against 
SONU... s 


“They are standing for the growth of democracy, for 
earned against unearned income, for the protection of 
human weakness against the pressure of profit, for the 
right of recreation, education and love, and for the soli- 
darity of the workers. . . . The seed of a new social order 
isin them. They, too, belong to ‘the powers of the coming 
age’.”’ 

The Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. was the first 
Protestant denomination to show a formal interest in the 
labor problem. In 1905 it authorized the setting up of a 
Department of Church and Labor and appointed the Rev. 
Charles Stelzle, an ordained minister and a member of the 
International Association of Machinists, to be its director. 


HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR seated 

him as a fraternal delegate at the 1905, 1906, 1907 
and 1908 conventions. In his addresses he pleaded for 
better understanding between the church and organized 
labor. 


Dr. Stelzle made a profound impression upon the dele- 
gates—an impression that undoubtedly played a significant 
role later in getting the A. F. of L. to ask the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches to recommend to the churches of America 
that the Sunday before Labor Day or another as near Labor 
Day as possible be observed as Labor Sunday with appro- 
priate sermons and exercises. 


On December 3, 1907, at a national conference of socially 
minded Methodists in Washington, the unofficial Methodist 
Federation for Social Service was born. The clergy and 
laity at this conference drew up a document relating Chris- 
tianity to such problems as child labor, low wages, ex- 
ploitation of women in industry, industrial accidents, dis- 
ease and unemployment. 


The following year the General Conference of the Meth- 
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odist Episcopal Church formally adopted the statement 
prepared by the Methodist Federation for Social Service 
and ordered it printed in the Discipline under the title of 
“The Social Creed of the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 


In 1912 the newly organized Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America took this Methodist social 
creed and expanded it into a social creed for nearly all of 
the American Protestant churches. 


i he THIS SOCIAL CREED the recognition of ‘‘the right 
of employes and employers alike to organize’ was set 
forth in no uncertain terms. 


In 1932 this position was expanded to include ‘“‘the 
right of employes and employers alike to organize for col- 
lective bargaining and social action, protection of both in 
the exercise of this right, the obligation of both to work 
for the public good.” 


In 1940 this same body said: 


“That the Federal Council record its conviction that 
not only has labor a right to organize but also that it is 
socially desirable that it do so because of the need for col- 
lective action in the maintenance of standards of living.”’ 


In February, 1958, notwithstanding the bitter attacks 
made upon the labor movement during the last two years, 
the General Board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., a fellowship of thirty-four nation- 
wide churches with more than 34,000,000 members, the 
successor of the Federal Council of Churches, issued a 

“Statement on Basic disci Relating to Collective Bar- 
gaining.’ 


This statement declared: 


“We recognize the right of both employers and employes 
to organize for collective bargaining, and in connection 
with employes we believe that it is generally desirable to 
do so.” 


Both labor and management, the General Board’s state- 
ment held, should exercise ‘‘a compelling sense of respon- 
sibility for the public interest and for what is mutually fair 
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and just’ in their relationships with each other, should 
bargain in good faith and refrain from violence, and should 
respect ‘‘the right of each other to exist.”’ 


It also called for ‘‘fidelity’’ in observing contracts, with 
adherence to agreed upon procedures for settling disputes, 
avoidance of pressures to break contracts, and protection of 
the interests of consumers and the public against possible 
collusion in matters of prices and trade practices. 


The Department of the Church and Economic Life of 
the National Council of Churches and of its predecessor, 
the Federal Council of Churches, under leadership of the 
Rev. James Myers, F. Ernest Johnson, A. Dudley Ward 
and Dr. Cameron Hall, has made most significant contribu- 
tions to the development of a more Christian social and 
economic order. 


This has been done in part through its series of pub- 
lished volumes and also through its annual Labor Sunday 
messages and its conferences on economic problems. 


Its leaders, along with the leaders of the corresponding 
Catholic and Jewish organizations, have served repeatedly 
as mediators in labor-management disputes, on ‘‘public 
review boards’ and as advisers to individual clergymen 
and laymen involved in complex economic situations. 


RR ABB EUGENE LIPMAN and Albert Vorspan, in 

their book “‘Justice and Judaism,’ point out that the 
early prophets and rabbis were workers and artisans. They 
further assert: 


“The Mosaic Law is solicitous for the rights of the 
laborer. The hired servant must not be mistreated. He 
must be given rest on the Sabbath. * * * The employer 
had a right to the work of the laborer but could not pre- 
sume to control his body or soul.” 


? 


“In modern times,’’ they note, “individual Jews and 
the organized Jewish labor movement have played sig- 
nificant roles in the building of a strong American labor 
movement.” 
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In 1918 the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
(Reform Judaism) made one of the earliest comprehensive 
Jewish pronouncements on economic justice in the United 
States. In this document the rabbis urged adoption of a 
minimum wage, the eight-hour day, one day of rest in 
seven and the right of workers to bargain collectively. 


In 1928 the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
amplified the pronouncement of ten years before by a state- 
ment which read as follows: 


‘The same rights of organization which rest with em- 
ployers rest also with those whom they employ. Modern 
life has permitted wealth to consolidate itself through or- 
ganization into corporations. Workers have the same in- 
alienable right to organize according to their plan for their 
common good and to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers through such honorable means as they may choose.” 


N 1934 THE RABBINICAL ASSEMBLY of Amer- 


ica, representing the Conservative rabbinate, declared: 


“We believe that the denial of the right of workers to 
organize and form group associations so that they may 
treat as economic equals with their employers is tantamount 
to a curtailment of human freedom. For that reason we 
favor the unionization of all who labor. 


“We demand legislation to protect labor in its right to 
bargain collectively with its employers through representa- 
tives of its own choice without any pressure or influence to 
be exerted by the employers on the organization of the 
workmen for such purposes or on the choice of their rep- 
resentatives. 


“We therefore, oppose the organization of labor in com- 
pany unions since such a form of labor organization vests 
in the employer a power of control inconsistent with full 
freedom of collective bargaining. 


“We likewise oppose all arbitrary efforts to prohibit 
strikes, either by legislation or by judicial injunction or 
by the denial of the right to peaceful picketing, and any 
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attempt to restrict, by ‘yellow dog’ contracts or any other 
way, the freedom of labor to organize in defense of its 
interests. 


“Recognizing that the power inherent in organized labor 
is possible of its employment to the ends of oppression and 
injustice, we urge upon organized labor to establish and 
enforce a standard of corporate conduct which will make 
impossible racketeering, the use of violence, sabotage and 
exploitation.” 


N 1956 THE SYNAGOGUE COUNCIL of America, 
representing the Orthodox, Conservative and Reform 
national rabbinic and congregational bodies of Judaism, 
in its Labor Day statement rejoiced ‘‘in the remarkable 
progress of organized labor in this country, recently cli- 
maxed by the merger of the American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations.” 


The statement said further: 


‘The development of a strong, unified and effective labor 
movement, cooperating with forward-looking business 
leadership in programs for providing working men and 
women with safe working conditions, guaranteed annual 
wages and adequate social security plans, have given living 
force to those remarkable liberal and humane labor policies 
adumbrated by Jewish sages more than two millenia ago.”’ 


The Commission on Social Action, which is made up of 
rabbis representing the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis and lay men and women representing the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations (Reform), under the 
leadership of Albert Vorspan and Rabbi Eugene Lipman, 
seeks through publications and personal contacts to per- 
suade affiliated congregations to set up social action com- 
mittees. 


The work of such committees is ‘“‘to examine current 
problems in accordance with Jewish ethical principles’’ and 
then to take action in such fields as economic affairs, civil 
rights, civil liberties, housing, civic reform and interna- 
tional relations. 
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N ANALYSIS OF THE WORDS and deeds of the 
leaders and members of the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish social action organizations over the past half cen- 
tury demonstrates that they have evidenced concern about 
equal rights and justice for all men, for adequate housing, 
for the abolition of injurious child labor, for regulation of 
working conditions for women and for wholesome recre- 
ation for every child. 


They have stood for the abatement and prevention of 
poverty everywhere, for reasonable hours of labor, for just 
wages, for fair working conditions, for security in old age, 
for insurance against injury to the worker and for an equi- 
table division of the products of industry. 


They have joined with other groups in our American 
society, such as trade unions, in supporting workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance, minimum wage 
and adequate social security legislation and for the legal 
recognition of labor’s right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 


They have opposed the adoption of the so-called “‘right- 
to-work’”’ laws, and have declared that union membership 
as a basis of continued employment should be neither re- 
quired nor forbidden by law; that the decision should be 
left to agreement by management and labor through the 
process of collective bargaining. 


Philip Murray, one of the world’s great labor leaders, 
shortly before his death made the following statement: 


“We live in this world through the grace of God. His 
teachings are our religion, brought to us through our 
churches. Churches, synagogues and labor unions should 
work hand in hand because of their common concern for 
the family life—the unit of all nations. 


“What our churches do for the spiritual life of the family 
our labor unions are trying to do in the workaday world, 
because the sole reason for the existence of labor unions is 
to bring to the family life those better things in life which 
God in His infinite wisdom has decreed they should have.”’ 
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FOREWORD 


WHEN THE AVERAGE American thinks of taxes, he 
ordinarily thinks only of the taxes he pays to the federal government, not his 
state and local government taxes. Our federal tax structure has been 
developed against a background of considerable and widely publicized 
debate. But the exceedingly important state and local tax structures have 
grown with disturbingly inadequate public attention and understanding. 


The AFL-CIO has been concerned about this need for a current guide 
toward a better understanding of the complexities and inequities in existing 
state and local tax systems. This book, State and Local Taxes, has been 
prepared to assist union members and all other interested citizens in meet- 
ing the tax issues at the state and local level. 


The importance of a handbook on taxation is obvious. Tax payments 
provide the essential revenue for increasingly important government func- 
tions—federal, state, and local. Furthermore, the amount of taxes received, 
the type of taxes imposed, and the rates of taxation all help determine 
whether the American economy can maintain a high level of employment 
and production. 


To American workers, changes in taxes affect take-home pay in the same 
manner as changes in wage rates. It is just as important to the individual 
wage or salary earner that the government take from him his fair share of 
taxes—no more and no less—as it is that he receive a fair day’s pay for his 
labor. 

In recent years, spending by government, federal, state and local, has 
increased substantially. Much of the increase at the federal level is caused 
by the necessity of maintaining an adequate defense program. At the state 
and local level, the rapidly expanding public service needs of our growing 
population has strained available resources for schools, highways, and 
many necessary improvements. 

AFL-CIO members make up a major part of the taxpayers at all levels 
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of government. With the increasing need for public revenue, working people 
recognize that they must bear their fair share of the tax burden. With 
regard to social security legislation, for example, the AFL-CIO has always 
supported any increase in the withholding tax on workers necessary for 
financing adequate social security benefits. 


This handbook has not been conceived to encourage any belief that trade 
union members can hope to or should avoid taxes. It is written, however, 
with the conviction that our tax systems at all governmental levels can be 
immensely improved so that they will more fairly reflect the ability of all 
Americans to bear their proper share of the burden. 


The handbook does not assume that union members can automatically 
cause state and local governments to put into effect the most ideal system 
of taxation. Particularly in the short-run, ideal tax alternatives may not 
always be available. For constitutional, political or other reasons, these 
governments sometimes may have to choose among bad and even worse types 
of taxes. Accordingly, the handbook tries to indicate priority preferences 
among taxes which cannot be regarded as ideal. At the same time no com- 
promise is made in indicating a set of principles toward which those respon- 
sible for the tax system should strive. 


This handbook has been prepared by the AFL-CIO Research Depart- 
ment after extensive study and discussion with various tax experts. The 
Department has had the special assistance of Professor Harold M. Groves, 
University of Wisconsin. While we are greatly indebted to Professor Groves 
for his assistance, it should be made clear that all conclusions or statements 
of policy in this volume are those of the AFL-CIO. 


This handbook is not meant as a “final word” on the subject of taxation. 
It is meant to fill a gap in present knowledge and to assist union members 
and others throughout the country in working to achieve a more effective 
and a more equitable system of taxation by state and local governments. 


Washington, D. C., December, 1958. 
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onE | The Increasing 
Importance of State 
and Local Taxes 


WHEN THE AVERAGE American complains about 
taxes and government spending, he almost always is talking about Wash- 
ington. Although our state and local governments also collect and spend 
billions of dollars each year and the total is rising, the actions of state 
legislatures, county commissions, and city councils in these matters generally 
escape the close scrutiny and high emotion which tax policy on the federal 
level provokes. 

Disinterest in state and local taxes costs the average American family 
dearly—but this indifference, although not excusable, is readily understood. 
The volume of federal taxes has grown so rapidly and awareness of the 
load has become so great, due particularly to the direct impact of the federal 
income tax, it is understandable why the attention of millions of us centers 
almost solely on tax policies emanating from Washington. 

In fiscal 1957*, for example, Uncle Sam’s tax collections were almost 
two and one-half times the total of all of the 48 states and the thousands of 
local governments combined. While the general tax revenues of the states 
totaled $14.5 billion, and those of local governments (cities, counties, school 
districts, etc.) also added up to $14.5 billion, the taxes levied by the federal 
government produced close to $70 billion in 1957, not counting Social 
Security taxes and other trust funds receipts. 

The spectacular growth of federal expenditures and the need for sub- 
stantially larger tax levies to pay for them is a comparatively new develop- 
ment in American history. 

* “Fiscal” 1957 is the period from July 1, 1956 to June 30, 1957. Since the federal and 
state governments and most local governments set up their accounts on the basis of fiscal 


years rather than “calendar” years, all tax and expenditure data in this 
the 12 months covered by the first half of the year indicated and the 


preceding year—in other words, the “fiscal” year. 
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In Tables 1 and 2 you can see how rapidly the expenditures of our 
national government have grown since 1932 both in dollars and as a per- 
centage of all public outlays. 

While during non-war years between 1902 and 1932 the federal share of 
the total ranged between 24 percent and 36 percent, by 1940 it had increased 
to 47.2 percent, by 1948 to 63.6 percent, and by 1956 to 64.7 percent. In 1957 
Uncle Sam’s share of all public outlays—federal, state, and local—remained 
about the same. 


THREE FACTORS ACCOUNT FOR THE GROWTH 
IN FEDERAL SPENDING 


1) Back in the 1930’s when depression overtook the country, neither the 
states nor the local governments had sufficient tax income or borrowing 
power to cope with the problem of mass unemployment and the nation- 
wide bankruptcy of industry and agriculture. Mass unemployment is not a 
local problem: neither its causes nor effects are local in nature. It would 
be futile to try to control the economy from state capitols. By 1936 New 
Deal Recovery programs had raised federal expenditures 300 percent above 
the less than $3 billion yearly average outlay of the 1920’s. Although 
World War II and postwar prosperity ended the need for recovery pro- 
grams, substantial federal outlays for the conservation and development 
of natural resources, to help maintain agricultural prosperity and for other 
broad public purposes continue. During 1957-1958 the deepest of several 


TABLE 1 


The Growth of Federal-State-Local Expenditures “) 
for Selected Peacetime Years 1902 to 1956 
(FISCAL YEARS—MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


1902 1913 1922 1927 1932 1940 1946 1948 1950 1954 1956 
Federal () $476 $715 $3,285 $2,837 $4,659 $9,205 $60,937 $33,898 $40,824 $71,755 $72,710 
State (°) 179 «372 «=1,271 1,889 2,562 4,484 6,201 9,441 12,659 15,804 18,390 
Local 909 1,873 4,273 5,805 5,609 5,811 7,011 9,959 12,761 17,880 21,374 


(*) Excludes debt retirement. Grantz-in-aid are counted as expenditures of the first disbursing unit. 
(*) “Net budget expenditures” plus benefits payments and administrative expenses of the Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, the Railroad Retirement Account and the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Accounts. Expenditures of business enterprises and revolving funds are included on a net 
basis rather than on a gross basis as in the case of state and local government expenditures. The 
latter are based on the Bureau of the Census Classification of Expenditures. 

(*) Total Expenditure less aid received from other governments. 

SOURCE: Facts and Figures on Government Finances, Ninth Edition, 1956-1957, The Tax Founda- 
tion, New York, p. 54. 

The Financial Challenge to the States, An Analysis of State Fiscal Developments, 1946- 
1957, Tax Foundation, Inc., New York, p. 10. 
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TABLE 2 


How Total Public Expenditures Have Been Distributed 
Among the Federal, State and Local Governments *— 
Selected Peacetime Years, 1902 to 1956 


icdihinn 1902 1913 1922 1927 1932 1940 1946 1948 1950 1954 1956 
Federal 30.4% 24.2% 37.2% 26.9% 36.3% 47.2% 82.2% 63.6% 61.6% 68.1% 64.7% 
State 11.4 126 144 17.9 20.0 23.0 84 17.7 19.1 150 163 
Local 58.1 63.3 484 55.1 43.7 29.8 95 W7 93 708 192 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 
* Figures may not add to total because of rounding. 
SOURCE; Facts and Figures on Government Finances, Ninth Edition, 1956-1957, The Tax Founda- 
tion, New York, p. 56. 


postwar recessions occurred and again the federal government was (rightly) 
called upon to relieve unemployment and help restore prosperity. 

Should extreme economic depression threaten again, there can be no 
doubt that the burden on the federal government would again be large 
indeed. As in the 1930’s state and local governments would be unable to 
meet the extraordinary costs or to effectively coordinate all the activities 
required to assure recovery in our closely interrelated national economy. 

2) Since 1939 the constitutionally-imposed responsibility of the federal 
government to “provide for the common defense” has heaped staggering 
financial burdens on Washington which the states and localities escape. 
This responsibility, of course, is the major cause for the unparalleled rise 
in national expenditures and taxes. 

Federal outlays rose to a peak of nearly $99 billion in 1945, the last year 
of World War II and practically all of it went to meet military costs. 
But even in 1948—the year of our lowest postwar national budget—$34 
billion was being spent by Washington, of which over three-fourths went 
for war-connected costs—veterans benefits, interest on the national debt 
(mostly war-incurred) and current outlays for national defense. 

The outbreak of the cold war and then Korea imposed new burdens on 
the national treasury which now approach those of World War II. In 
1957, over $59 billion of the total federal outlay of almost $77 billion 
(including Social Security outlays) were spent to meet war-related costs. 
For many years—even if large reductions in defense outlays become possible 
—the war-connected federal expenditures alone may run twice as large 
as the $29 billion in taxes collected by all our state and local governments 
in 1957. 
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TABLE 3 


How Total Public Expenditures for Civilian Purposes 
Have Been Distributed Among the Federal, State and 
Local Governments, Selected Peacetime Years, 1902 to 1956 


Civilian 


Federal 10% 9% 9% 8% 14% 42% 35% 33% 
State 15 16 20 22 23 22 31 31 
Local 75 75 70 70 63 36 34 36 


100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


SOURCE: *The figures for the years 1902-1948 were obtained from: “The Growth of Public Expendi- 
tures in the United States, 1890-1948,” by R. A. Musgrave and J. M. Culbertson, National 
Tax Journal, June, 1953. The figures for 1956 are an independent estimate and are 
not strictly comparable with those obtained from the Musgrave article. The 1956 figures 
were obtained by apportioning federal budgetary expenditure data (e.g., national de- 
fense, veterans’ benefits, interest and foreign aid) and state and local data between 
civilian and war related purposes. 


The truly significant possibilities of economy in public finance are thus 
in the field of international relations. Unilateral disarmament would be 
suicidal but if bilateral or multilateral disarmament could be achieved 
through international agreement it could save for constructive objectives 
many billions of dollars. 

3) A much smaller but very important item, the federal programs of 
“Grant-in-Aid to the States” has added to the gradual rise in federal out- 
lays. 

Even before the New Deal an awareness of the growing inter-dependence 
of all the American people and a desire to improve their standards led to 
congressional enactment of various federal matching grants to the states 
for highway construction, vocational and agricultural education and for 
other purposes. The New Deal greatly accelerated these programs and 
added federal grants for the support of needy aged, women, children and 
the blind, public health services, the school lunch program, and, later, 
hospital construction, aid for the permanently handicapped, slum clear- 
ance and public housing, and other types of public services. 

Under the federal grant-in-aid system—which in 1957 distributed over $4 
billion of federally-collected taxes back to the states and localities in accord- 
ance with their population and need—the federal government rightly 
assumes part of the burden of raising minimum living standards and oppor- 
tunities throughout the nation and particularly in the poorer states. Origi- 
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nally these forms of assistance were the concern of state and local govern- 
ments exclusively and often, because of financial inability or indifference, 
these needs were ignored. Unfortunately, there are many powerful groups 
who are now seeking to undermine the Federal Grants-in-Aid.* 


Three major factors then—the cost of economic recovery and continuing 
outlays to conserve natural resources and sustain the economy, the cost of 
World War II and now postwar defense expenditures, and, finally, the 
growth of the federal grant-in-aid programs—account for the tremendous 
rise in national expenditures and the taxes needed to finance them. It is 
no wonder, therefore, that the average citizen has focused his attention on 
Washington these last 20 years and largely ignored tax developments in 
his own state, county, and home town. 


There are many reasons, however, why what happens in the states and 
localities is also of vital importance to the American people. The cost of 
public apathy, as we shall see, has already come very high for millions of 
moderate and low income families. Even more will be at stake in the future. 


STATE AND LOCAL OUTLAYS ARE ALSO RISING 


In the first place, our preoccupation with Washington has tended to 
obscure the fact that non-federal taxing and spending has also been rising 
rapidly. 


During peacetime years between 1902 to 1932 the expenditures of the 
local governments alone ran far ahead of the states and the federal gov- 
ernment. Actually, in many years local and state outlays combined exceeded 
national spending by better than two to one. (See Table 1) 


From 1932 to 1946, however, while the depression and then the war were 
shooting federal spending skywards, the outlays of state and local govern- 
ments rose only moderately. But V-J Day changed this situation. Pent-up 
demands for public construction and services of all kinds plus the factors 
of inflation and population growth led to an unprecedented growth in state 
and local spending which still continues. 


While war accumulated surpluses in many state and city treasuries and 
grant-in-aid from Washington helped meet some of the rising costs, a des- 
perate search for new tax revenues was getting under way. Between 1946 
and 1957, as Table 4 shows, tax collections based on state and local levies 
rose from $10.1 billion to $29 billion, an increase of almost 200 percent. 


* See “The Attack on Federal Aid to State and Local Governments,” AFL-CIO Labor’s 
Economic Review, October 1957. 
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TWO-THIRDS OF ALL TAXES FOR CIVILIAN SERVICES 
ARE RAISED BY THE STATES AND LOCALITIES 


State and local tax collections are not only substantial and rising, they 
are supporting about two-thirds of the total cost of all public expenditures 
devoted solely to civilian purposes—education and social welfare, regula- 
tion and police protection, economic and resource development and all 
other public services provided by government. 

Almost all of the $29.0 billion raised in taxes by the states and localities 
in 1957 was spent for civilian purposes. On the other hand, less than 26 
percent of Uncle Sam’s 1957 tax receipts—or about $19 billion—was ear- 
marked for civilian needs, and this total includes all the federal grants to 
the states. Over 74 percent of all federal tax collections were being spent 
to meet the costs of past wars and to protect the nation against future 
wars. 

The states and localities—not the federal government—levy the lion's 
share of the taxes which support public outlays for civilian welfare in the 
United States. (See Table 3) 


TABLE 4 


State-Local Tax Collections, 1942-1957 
(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


State Local Total State Local Total 
1942 3.9 46 8.5 1951 8.9 8.6 17.5 
1945 43 49 9.2 1952 99 9.4 19.3 
1946 49 5.2 10.1 1953 10.6 10.4 21.0 
1947 5.7 5.8 11.5 1954 11.1 11.0 22.1 
1948 67 6.6 13.3 1955 11.6 11g 23.5 
1949 74 74 14.8 1936 13.4 13.0 26.4 
1950 79 8.0 15.9 1957 14.5 14.5 29.0 


SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Summary of Governmental Finances. 


It is interesting to note that even if all governmental expenditures for 
civilian purposes—federal, state and local—are added together no phenom- 
enal growth in “welfare” spending is indicated. According to the study 
made by Professors Musgrave and Culbertson, when the total is compared 
with the rising production of the nation we find that the ratio was the 
same in 1948 as 24 years earlier—in pre-New Deal 1929. (See Chart 1). In 
both years, total public outlays for civilian purposes equaled 9 percent of 
our net national output; today the ratio is slightly higher. 
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CHART ONE 


Total Public Expenditures as a percentage HE Wor related 
of our National Production HEE Civilian expenditures 


% OF NATIONAL PRODUCTION 


1890 1902 1913 1923 1929 1932 1940 ‘1948 
SOURCE: Musgrave & Culbertson, op.cit. Later figures on comparable basis unavailable 


It can be safely assumed that state and local expenditures will continue 
. their gradual climb in the years immediately ahead since school, highway, 
hospital and other urgent public needs must be met. On the other hand, 
the outlays of the federal government will begin a slow decline if the ten- 
sions of the cold-hot war slacken off. 


But if reactionary groups in Washington have their way this shift will 
be drastic and immediate, perhaps at the expense of adequate national 
security and certainly at the expense of adequate federal civilian programs. 
Prior to the current recession a powerful drive was underway to slash fed- 
eral spending for civilian purposes. With the avowed purpose of reduc- 
ing federal power, a clamor has been raised in the name of “states’ rights” 
to reduce or end many of the vital federally supported civilian services— 
including grants-in-aid—which now total less than 18 percent of the national 
budget. While lip service may often be given to the purposes of these 
programs, it is argued that the state and local governments should assume 
financial responsibility for them. 


President Eisenhower has given his prestige and leadership to this drive, 
supported by the National Association of Manufacturers, the Chamber of 
Commerce and reactionaries of both parties. His annual budget messages 
have several times recommended turning over current federal programs 
to state or local governments. He has appointed several commissions to 
determine which federal services should be cut or abolished. 
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THE HIDDEN OBJECTIVES OF THE ‘‘STATES’ RIGHTS’’ CAMPAIGN 


Every legitimate effort must be made to vitalize and democratize local 
government and make it more responsive to the people’s needs. We are not 
blinded, however, by the hidden objectives of many of the vocal crusades to 
“decentralize” our national government. 

Surely it must be clear to all who are willing to face the facts that 74 
percent of the so-called centralization of federal power involves spending 
to meet the costs of past wars and to prevent future ones—costs which can- 
not be avoided by Washington. Actually the states’ rights strategists know 
the truth; their real objective is to cut the civilian outlays of the federal 
government regardless of the effect on human needs. Their interest is not 
the people’s welfare! 

Many of those who talk loudest about states’ rights have been notoriously 
unsympathetic toward public expenditures for welfare aids, agricultural 
assistance and national resource development at any level of government; 
their desire to see many of these programs end entirely can hardly be 

Without federal financial aid and coordination many of these public 
service programs would simply die. In the first place, the poorer states just 
cannot afford to assume the new financial burdens which the federal gov- 
ernment would relinquish. Furthermore, control of many state legislatures 
is in the hands of those who simply would not approve the additional costs 
required to maintain these services; as a matter of fact, if the stimulus that 
matching federal funds creates were to be withdrawn, probably even the 
small amount now contributed to these programs by many states would 
be reduced or ended.* 

It should be recalled that in all states there is a constant campaign by 
vested interests to hold down taxes on business—and, indeed, to reduce them 
—with the implied threat that business will otherwise move out. While the 
objective of this propaganda is evident, no one can discount its effectiveness 
as an impediment to adequate state tax levies and the growth of adequate 
public services. 

The major objective of the states’ righters, of course, is to shift more 
and more of the total tax burden throughout the nation to the low and 
moderate income families of America. They know very well that when 
federal expenditures can be shifted to the states and localities a net gain 
for wealthy taxpayers will be achieved. This is due to the fact that, in con- 
trast to our federal tax system, the states and localities extract a substan- 


* See “Unequal Voting: A Challenge to Democracy,” AFL-CIO Labor's Economic Review, 
December 1956. 
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tially greater portion of their revenue from low and moderate income 
families. How this is done will be explained in Chapter 2. 

Of course, while reactionaries are trying to shift more of the tax load 
over to the state and local governments by whittling away at the federal 
aid programs, they are not overlooking the possibility of also changing the 
national tax structure in a manner more satisfactory for themselves. They 
have continually pushed a drive to shift more of the tax load onto the 
average American family through the levy of a national sales or manu- 
facturers’ excise tax. Although they failed in this effort they successfully 
weakened the federal income tax in 1954 through “technical revisions” of 
particular advantage to wealthy individuals and corporations.* 

Every member of AFL-CIO and every citizen should understand the 
forces at work in Washington and what is at stake for his family. While 
maximum effort must be exerted on the national level to preserve and 
extend essential federal civilian programs and to maintain the progressive 
features of the federal tax system, there is also much that must be done 
to correct tax inequities in the 48 states and thousands of localities across 
the country. Even if reaction can be checked in Washington, we must also 
give leadership to a drive to end our inequitable tax systems at the state 
and local levels. For too long they have been based on unfair levies im- 
posed primarily on those least able to bear them. 

If the plans of the states’ righters do succeed in Washington, however, 
many vital family services will depend for their survival on higher state 
and local tax collections. Thus, it will become even more important to 
ensure a fairer system under which these taxes are obtained. 


The following chapters seek to help us accomplish that objective. 


* See “For A More Equitable Tax System,” AFL-CIO Labor’s Economic Review, Febru- 
ary 1958. 
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two | “Progressive” vs. 
“Regressive” Taxes 


GOVERNMENTS GENERALLY DERIVE their revenues 
from a variety of different taxes. In appraising any tax system, there are 
several general principles which must be considered in deciding whether 
a tax is good or bad. 

The most important standard of judgment involves the question of jus- 
tice or equity. 

A government’s revenue program should conform as closely as possible 
to the people’s idea of fairness. Thus, most people would agree that jus- 
tice requires that the tax system treat alike all those in similar circum- 
stances. 

But most people would also hold that a tax system should not only 
give equal treatment to those whose economic capacity is equal but also 
that it should require a relatively larger tax from those whose economic 
capacity is greater than that of others. This is the idea embodied in the 
phrase “ability to pay.” 

This idea is reinforced by social and economic considerations. From the 
social point of view a nation, viewed as a family, should not encroach upon 
its minimum standards of consumption to provide governmental services. 
It makes no social sense to develop welfare services for children by taking 
away private means to provide a decent environment and opportunity for 
youth. It makes no economic sense to provide services for industry at the 
expense of an adequate diet for the people who man the works. It makes 
no sense to provide educational services for undernourished youth. It 
makes no sense to promote democracy when wealth becomes so concen- 
trated in ownership that practically all the means of communication (news- 
papers and broadcasting services) can be afforded only by the privileged 
few. 
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It is not always too easy to define what ability to pay really is, and once 
defined in a general way it is sometimes difficult to measure in the case 
of different individuals. 

For example: Should we base ability to pay on a person’s total wealth 
or on his annual income? If we decide on the latter, what should be in- 
cluded in computing such income? To what extent should we consider the 
size of an individual’s family, medical costs and other special factors? And, 
is an income tax really levied on the basis of ability to pay if the same rate 
(say 6 percent) is taken from all incomes—or should the rate increase as 
incomes become higher? It is true that if the tax rate is the same for all 
(in such cases it is called a “proportional” tax) a 6 percent rate would 
take $180 from a $3,000 income family and $480 from an $8,000 family. 
But is this difference really sufficient to properly measure “ability to pay”? 

It is generally agreed that if a tax or tax system is to reflect ability to 
pay, it should use “progressive” or graduated tax rates—that is, as a person’s 
income increases, the rate of tax on that income should become higher. 
However, controversial questions still remain, such as: How fast should 
the rates go up? Below what levels of income does the ability to pay 
taxes cease entirely? 

If a tax system takes a larger proportion of a small income than it takes 
of a larger income, it is the opposite of progressive. Such a tax or tax 
system is said to be “regressive” and violates the principle of ability to pay. 

General sales taxes and selective sales taxes (sometimes called excises) 
are regressive in their effect because they take a larger proportion of a 
small income than of a larger one. For the same reason property taxes are 
also regressive. 

Graduated personal income and corporate profit taxes and inheritance 
and gift taxes, on the other hand, are progressive because the exemptions 
and rising rates result in a larger proportion of tax payment by the well 
off than by others.* 

Recent studies by Professor R. A. Musgrave of the University of Michigan 
show how the burden of these various types of taxes differs among various 
income groups. Chart 2 shows his findings: 

It is important to bear in mind that a personal income tax may vary 
in its “‘progressivity” depending on the rate structure and the credits allowed 
for dependents and for other reasons. In many states and localities, as we 
shall see in Chapter 6, so-called personal income taxes are levied in such 
a manner that their “progressive” aspect is lost; all the present municipal 


~® Under some circumstances corporations can pass their income taxes on to the consumer 
by adding the cost to the price of their product. There is no possibility of this tax avoidance 
under the individual income tax although “loopholes” often reduce its impact. 
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CHART TWO 
Percent of Total Income paid for Taxes in 1954 


IF YOUR TOTAL INCOME WAS: >. $2000- = = $5000- $7500- Over 
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SOURCE: R. A. Musgrave, “The Incidence of the Tax Structure and Its Effects on Consumption,” 
in Federal Tax Policy For Economic Growth and Stability, Papers Submitted to the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 84th Cong., Ist Session, Washington, D. C., 
1955, P: 98 


* See Appendix Table A for supporting data 


taxes on incomes are actually regressive. (See Chapter 11). An income 
tax with graduated rates and reasonable personal exemptions and credits 
for dependents, however, most adequately levies taxes on the basis of 
ability to pay. 

Sales taxes too can be more or less regressive in their impact depending 
upon the exemptions (such as for food and medical supplies) which may 
or may not be allowed. We will discuss this further in Chapter 4. Even the 
property tax, which in 1954 took almost one and a half times as much 
of the incomes of the poorest group as compared to that of the wealthiest, 
according to Professor Musgrave’s study, can be improved somewhat in its 
fairness, as we shall see in Chapter 5. 

For the nation as a whole, however, it is clear that federal taxes are 
levied far more on the basis of ability to pay than those of the states and 
localities which fall most heavily on low and moderate income families. 
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In 1957, for example, 53.2 percent of all national tax revenue came from 
the federal progressive personal income tax and over 29.8 percent came from 
the federal corporation income tax. Thus more than 80 percent of the total 
came from these two progressive income tax sources. Most of the revenue 
raised by the states and localities, on the other hand, came from regressive 
taxes. In the states 58.1 percent of all tax receipts came from general and 
selective sales taxes in 1957 and only 17.6 percent from income taxes, while 
local governments depended almost exclusively on the regressive property 
tax. 


These facts shed a revealing light on the motivation of the states’ rights 
movement. A dollar of tax income raised by a state or local government 
is much less costly for the wealthy than the dollar raised by Uncle Sam. 
Even more important, a dollars worth of public service which can be 
unloaded by the federal government and nominally shifted to the states 
and localities actually may never have to be spent at all. 


CHART THREE 


Where Federal and State Taxes came from, 1957 
(EXCLUDING SOCIAL INSURANCE TAXES) 


FEDERAL STATE 


SOURCE: U.S. Treasury Reperts 
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THREE | Other Factors Making 


for a Good or Bad 
Tax System 


WHILE ABILITY TO PAY is certainly the most im- 
portant factor to consider when weighing the merits of a tax proposal, 
there are other things that also should be considered. The formulation of 
any specific revenue program involves weighing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of all possible tax alternatives and then achieving the most 
desirable balance between them. 


TAX CONSCIOUSNESS 


Taxes that are plainly visible to the one who eventually pays them have 
the advantage of emphasizing to the citizen that government services cost 
money—a cost which cannot be escaped. Direct taxes also make it possible 
for the taxpayer to compute his own contribution to the cost of govern- 
ment. The income tax is a case in point; here, the citizen is completely 
aware of what he pays on an annual basis. 

Of course no tax levy can be justified—whether it is direct or otherwise 
—in the case of families whose income is so low that they should be tax 
exempt. 


BENEFITS RECEIVED 


Some government services are rendered to satisfy the need or request of a 
particular group. It has been argued that the government should recover 
as much as possible of the cost of such services either through special assess- 
ments, licenses, or other special charges against the group directly benefited. 

This principle can be applied to some situations, like a levy for special 
property improvements, but it can’t apply as a general principle of taxa- 
tion. For example, who would pay for the cost of public assistance to the 
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needy on this basis; or, who benefits and in what proportion from the 
building of an aircraft carrier? It is characteristic of government under- 
takings that the benefits derived therefrom are collective, indirect and 
indeterminant. 

An example of where this benefit principle is most frequently applied 
is the highway user taxes. As the name implies an attempt is made to make 
those who use the highways pay for them. As we shall see in Chapter 10, 
however, the application of the benefit principle even in this case is far 
from perfect. 


EASE OF ADMINISTRATION 


A tax must be administratively workable. From the point of view of the 
government, it must not be too expensive to collect or too easy to evade. 
From the point of view of the citizen, it must be reasonably convenient 
to pay, his cost of compliance (record keeping) must not be too high, and 
he should be reasonably able to calculate in advance the amount of his tax 
bill so that he can make his other plans accordingly. 

Even the best of taxes such as the income tax can degenerate into a 
highly unfair levy if the administrative resources devoted to it are so inade- 
quate or unevenly distributed that only the honest and those whose income 
is easily checked (such as wage earners) pay what the law requires. 

The personal property tax provides a good illustration of a tax that does 
not meet these tests. In modern society people own a great variety of per- 
sonal and household property; clothing, a bond or stock, furniture, a tele- 
vision set. To properly assess the value of these personal belongings and then 
to collect the tax is a costly burden on both the government and on the 
taxpayer. Yet many localities still have this tax on their books even though 
effective administration is impossible. 


EFFECT ON PRODUCTION 


Good tax policy should strive to interfere as little as possible with the 
production of goods and services for the community. 

While all agree that the costs of government must somehow be met, it is 
perhaps inevitable that each particular business group foresees dire results 
if taxes imposed upon it are increased whatsoever. Yet, there is little con- 
clusive infor:nation about the extent to which specific taxes actually influ- 
ence total output or alter the technique and methods of doing business. 

(Certainly, competition between states and localities to attract new indus- 
tries by “tax concessions” affect business decisions. However, it is dubious 
how important these precarious and limited advantages actually turn out 
to be in the long run.) 
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Protests from particular groups against certain tax measures generally 
cannot be accepted without further investigation and reference to our 
other standards of taxation. For example, it is often said that an income 
tax destroys the incentive to produce. 

Such objective evidence as has been gathered by interview, with busi- 
ness and professional men, affords very little support for the view that 
these men contribute less effort or change their investment habits because 
of high income taxes.* The period of high and progressive income taxes 
in the United States has corresponded with a period of remarkable eco- 
nomic growth. 


ADEQUATE YIELD 


Of course all governments should seek at all times to obtain a sufficient 
flow of revenue to finance the desired level of services and public works. 
Revenue, however, is obtained not only from current taxes but also from 
reserves, aids from the federal government to the states and from the states 
to the localities, and from borrowing. 

Very often governments cannot fully anticipate in advance the impact 
of events on their revenues and the costs which must be met. This is par- 
ticularly the case with respect to national defense expenditures on the fed- 
eral level and the emergency costs of business depressions which affect 
government at all levels. 

During times of business recessions certain categories of government ex- 
penditures, such as, for unemployment compensation and general welfare, 
tend to climb. At the same time, although most tax revenues show some 
decline during a depression, taxes levied on individual and corporate 
earnings tend to fall off more rapidly. 

The federal government is able to meet this situation in two ways. Its 
major dependence on income taxes should normally allow it to build up 
revenue reserves during prosperous times which can then offset revenue 
losses due to falling incomes during bad times. In addition the federal 
government has the power to borrow freely. (Flexible federal tax yields 
are considered highly desirable by most economists because high tax income 
in good times tends to reduce inflationary pressures, and low tax yields 
in bad times take away less purchasing power from individuals and business 
and thus tends to counteract depressions.) 

Often it is argued that the states and localities must cling to “sta 


* See for instance J. Keith Butters, Lawrence E. Thompson, and Lynn L. Bollinger, 
Effects of Taxation on Investment by Individuals, 1953, Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 
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revenue sources, such as sales and property taxes rather than increase their 
dependence on the fluctuating revenue derived from progressive personal 
and corporate income taxes. This is necessary, it is argued, because gen- 
erally the borrowing power of state and local governments is sharply lim- 
ited by statutory or constitutional debt limitations. 

Actually, as we shall see in Chapter 6, this is not a valid argument 
against progressive taxes; on the contrary, the statement of the problem 
emphasizes the great need for public pressure to strengthen the borrow- 
ing power of the states and their subdivisions, and their ability to build 
up reserves in good times through an effective tax system based on progres- 
sive income taxes. This implies that governments at this level should 
have leeway to borrow in depression and run surpluses in prosperity against 
the event of a depression. 

If a depression is extremely severe, states must be willing to accept, and 
the federal government must be prepared to offer, aid to the lower levels 
of governments. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


We pay taxes simultaneously to many levels of government—national, state, 
county, school district, municipal or township. In 1957 there were 102,382 
separate governmental units in the United States, including 50,446 school 
districts, 17,198 townships, 17,189 municipalities and 14,405 special districts. 

Most of us pay taxes to at least three or four different governmental 
units. It is important to know how these taxes interact. 

The power to tax in the United States follows the same pattern as the 
other powers of the governments in our federal system. The taxing authority 
of the federal government is stated in our Constitution. That of the states 
is “inherent”; that is, their taxing authority covers all remaining areas not 
specifically granted to the federal government by the Constitution. The 
subdivisions of the states, however, are only allowed to levy taxes to the 
degree that state legislatures grant them authority. In legal language, all 
local governments are called “creatures” of the states; in every tax matter 
they must actually go with their hats in their hands to the masters at the 
state capitols. 

Within the different states, as we shall see in Chapter 12, there has 
grown up through the years a substantial difference in the authority and 
responsibility which state governments have granted their local subdivi- 
sions with respect to: 

1) The utilization of taxes and other revenue sources. 

2) Responsibility for the performance of governmental services such as 
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CHART FOUR ** 


Property Tax Collections by States, 1957 
(AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REVENUE) 
i eae aN A ce anti betaRS 
aR LNRM IR IRR IN: 
ee 
ont: TERRES << 
Cove: I o Mississippi SM 2.2 
Kentucky ee - > North Carolina i 2.2 
Wisconsin aE 6.9 Florida i 2.0 
tov: ae «> Maine Si 2.0 
New Mexico i 6.7 Delaware I 1.7 
Celifornic IRE 6. lowa i 1.5 
Woshingion SE 6.5 South Dakota Mj 1.5 
Nevode RE 6.2 New Jersey [J 1.0 
New Hampshire SM 6.1 Vermont fj 1.0 
Indions a ss South Carolinaf§.5 
North Dakota iE 5.1 Arkansas « 
Minnesota SE 5.1 Connecticut * 
Alchon- {RR 4 Georgia « 
a Illinois « 
idoho i «7 Massachusetts + 
Virginia i 4.5 New York + 
Michigon RR 4.4 Oregon + 
Oho RII 2 > Pennsylvania «+ 
Missouri RE 3.2 West Virginia «+ 
Maryland Si 3.6 Oklahoma 
Utah ay 3.5 Rhede Island 
Lovisiana IM 3.3 Tennessee 


* Less than % of 1% | 
** See Appendix, Table E for supporting data 


education, welfare, highway, etc. 


8) The transfer of funds between governments to enable some units to 
perform functions for which they need not be, and perhaps cannot be, fully 
responsible financially. 

Thus, each tax matter must be considered within the framework of 
existing tax relationships between the various layers of government. With 
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regard to any tax proposal we must ask: Will this particular tax improve 
these relationships by improving the pattern of all the taxes imposed and 
the services performed by the federal, state and local governments? 


All of the factors which make for a good or bad tax system must be con- 
sidered as we weigh various kinds of taxes in the following chapters. 
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rour | The Most Important 
State and Local Taxes 


TWELVE MAJOR TYPEs of state taxes accounted for 
93% percent of all the tax revenue of all the states in 1957. 

A few other taxes, like those imposed on transfers of corporation stocks, 
parimutuel betting, or on chain stores may yield a significant amount of 
revenue in particular states. From an over-all point of view, however, the 
following 12 taxes, each one of which is levied by at least half of all the 
states—are particularly important as money raisers: 


1) GENERAL SALES AND GROSS RECEIPTS 
2) MOTOR FUEL SALES 
3) INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATE NET INCOMES 
4) MOTOR VEHICLE LICENSES 
5) TOBACCO SALES 
6) ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE SALES 
7) PROPERTY 
8) INSURANCE SALES 
9) SEVERANCE 
10) CORPORATION FRANCHISE, ETC. 
11) UTILITY SALES 
12) INHERITANCE AND GIFTS 


The yield and relative importance of these 12 taxes is shown in Table 
B—Appendix. It is significant that the yield of the most productive group— 
the regressive general sales and gross receipt taxes lead all others. 

Even though these are the 12 taxes in most general use in all of the states, 
we find much variation among them. Only five of these major taxes are 
levied by all states. In 1957, fourteen states did not have any income taxes 
at all (the total is now 13 since New Jersey has enacted a corporate income 
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tax effective July 1, 1958). Of the states that did levy income taxes, four 
(now five including New Jersey) had levies only on personal incomes or 
corporate incomes but not on both. Fifteen states do not levy a general 
sales tax. Twenty-two states now have both general sales and income taxes. 


Among the states that impose a particular tax, we find great variations 


CHART FIVE 


The Twelve Leading State Taxes, 1957, 
PERCENT OF TOTAL TAX COLLECTIONS a 


neo: Individual 
Gnd corporation 


ane 


Motor vehicle licenses 


17.6% 


* Other than Corporation Income Taxes. 
Details do not add to 100% because of rounding ) 
See Appendix Table B, The Twelve Leading State Taxes, 1957 


SOURCE: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Government Finances in 1957. 
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from one state to another in the tax base, rates, exemptions and administra- 
tive provisions. Consequently, valid comparisons and evaluations of the 
tax systems of one state as contrasted to another are difficult to make. There 
is a substantial difference in the effect of an individual income tax when 
in one state the rate is the same for all families regardless of income and in 
another it is graduated upward as incomes rise. Similarly a general sales 
tax which exempts food has a different impact than one which taxes. all 
retail purchases. Furthermore, some taxes cannot be utilized with equal 
success in all states. For example, the severance tax in. Texas (levied 
principally on the extraction of oil and gas) yielded almost one-third of 
all tax revenue in fiscal 1957 but it would not be particularly effective in 
some other states. 

As has already been pointed out, the subdivisions of the states derive 
their greatest tax income from property taxes. 

School districts, counties and townships depend almost éxclusively on 
property taxes. Municipalities, however, while still depending for more 
than three-quarters of their revenue on property levies have been trying 
to broaden their tax structures over the last 20 years. ) 

A study of the major tax sources of cities with populations of over 25,000 
showed that property taxes produced 77 percent of the total tax revenue in 
1950; corporate and personal income taxes, 2 percent; sales, use and gross 
receipt taxes, 12.5 percent; and licenses, permits and miscellaneous taxes 
raised 8.5 percent.* 

We will examine the nature of these various state and local taxes in 
some detail and evaluate the role that they play. 


® Source: “General Problems of Municipal Revenue,” by Professors Davison and 
Schmelzle, National Tax Journal, June 1953. . : 
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Five | The Property Tax: 
Its Declining Role 


»- SINCE THE PROPERTY TAX was once the most impor- 
tant revenue source of the states and still provides the lion’s share of income 
of the local units of government, let us consider it first. Besides, it is a tax 
which touches the lives of all workers since it is levied by all of the thou- 
sands of local communities. What are the major problems which property 
taxes raise? Why is its relative importance declining? 

When America was primarily an agricultural country a man’s wealth and 
his income were closely related to the land he owned and a tax levied on its 
value seemed to be a logical way to meet the needs of government. Further- 
more, the major benefits which government rendered were largely related to 
the protection of property from fire and theft and the increase of its value 
through the building of roads, sewerage systems and the like. Besides, real 
property is hard to hide from the tax assessor. For all these reasons property 
taxes gained widespread acceptance as the major source of state and local 
revenue. 

But as the nation has become more and more industrialized and urbanized, 
more and more wealth and income have taken on new forms. The property 
tax, therefore, has become less satisfactory as a basis for taxation. 

Over the years, the property tax has gradually lost its importance in state 
finance. In 1915, 51 percent of the tax revenue of all the states was derived 
from the property tax. By 1957, however, only 3.3 percent came from this 
source, although it still continues to be a major tax in a handful of states. 
(See Table 5.) 

Most of the states, however, have by now relinquished the taxation of 
property to their hard-pressed local units except for property not suited for 
local taxation—like railroad and utility property. Today, most states, and 
especially the most urbanized ones, rely almost entirely on sales, motor 
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vehicle income and business taxes for their revenue. 

On the other hand, the property tax is still the backbone of the revenue 
systems of local governments—the counties, towns, villages, cities and school 
districts. (Indeed, the property tax is the major support of public education 
throughout the United States.) For the overwhelming majority of these local 
units, the property tax is the only independent tax source allowed by the 
states, although in most states grants-in-aid financed by non-property tax 
sources are provided to help meet local government needs. Besides, many 
states now permit their local units to diversify their tax systems with levies 
on income (the payroll tax) , sales and other tax forms. 


HOW IT WORKS 


The property tax mechanism works as follows: A local official called an 
assessor builds up an assessment roll by placing a value on each item of 
taxable property in his district as of a particular day (frequently May 1) ; 
the local legislative body (board, council, or commission) makes a decision 
as to how much it will need to spend; from this latter amount the portion 
that can be financed by other sources is subtracted; the remainder is divided 
by the assessment roll to get the mill rate; this in turn is multiplied by each 
individual assessment to determine each individual’s property tax bill. Thus, 
if $1,000,000 must be raised from a $100,000,000 assessment roll, the rate will 
be 1 percent (or 10 mills) and an individual on the rolls at $10,000 worth of 
property will pay $100. — 

However, a complication arises in that the property tax may be a locally- 
collected centrally-shared tax. The county, for instance, may notify a city 
that it is required to raise a certain sum for county purposes and this must 
be added to the local levy. It is in the apportionment of taxes by and for 
such a central unit that equalization becomes of critical importance. Differ- 
ent assessors may and usually do value property at different levels in relation 
to their true (market) value and inequity arises unless the distribution of 
the central unit’s levies is apportioned according to the real taxable wealth 
in all communities. | 

A word should be added about the components of the general property 
tax base. Real estate is typically the major item and it can be broken down 
into land and improvements. Usually tangible personal property, which 
differs from real estate in that it is more readily moved, is also taxed. 
Included here are such items as livestock, machinery, merchants’ and manu- 
facturers’ inventories and sometimes such personal goods as automobiles and 
household furniture. Finally there is intangible property (paper wealth) 
including such items as stocks, bonds, and mortgages. The property tax in 
different states differs substantially in its coverage: Some states such as 
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TABLE 5 
State Property Tax Collections—1957 


Property Tax Property Tax 


Collections Collections 
1957 % of Property 1957 % of Property 
(In thousands Tax to Total (in thousands Tax to Total 
of dollars) Tax Collections of dollars) Tax Collections 

Alabama $ 11,366 4.9% Nebraska $23,828 32.3% 
Arizona 14711 13.7 Nevada 2,185 6.2 
Arkansas 314 * New Hampshire 2,013 6.1 
California 107,653 6.6 New Jersey 2,765 1.0 
Colorado 12,049 7.9 New Mexico 6,487 6.7 
Connecticut 13 * New York 2,803 ° 
Delaware 750 Ww North Carolina 8,309 2.2 
Florida 7,A26 2.0 North Dakota 2,623 5.1 
Georgia 928 bd Ohio 26,921 4.0 
Idaho 2,389 47 Oklahoma ‘season ids 
Illinois 697 ° Oregon 18 ° 
Indiana 16,500 5.5 Pennsylvania 1,506 * 
lowa 3,792 1.5 Rhode Island anbieim — 
Kansas 10,529 6.7 South Carolina 889 5 
Kentucky 15,446 7.7 South Dakota 628 1.5 
Louisiana 12,155 3.3 Tennessee elaine isle 
Maine 1,420 2.0 Texas 32,407 49 
Maryland 9111 3.6 Utah 2,671 3.5 
Massachusetts 230 " Vermont 352 1.0 
Michigan 33,671 44 Virginia 14,126 45 
Minnesota 14,942 5.1 Washington 22,984 6.5 
Mississippi 3,532 2.2 West Virginia 292 * 
Missouri 10,140 3.8 Wisconsin 24,560 69 
Montana 4,973 9.4 Wyoming 6,035 18.0 


* Less than % of 1%. 
SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Government Finances in 1957. 


New York tax only real estate and some units in other countries such as 
Australia and New Zealand tax only land. Most of the American states 
extend the property tax base to include tangible personal property (some- 
times excluding certain categories such as household goods which are notori- 
ously hard to assess fairly) and some also include intangible property either 
at full or partial rates. Most critics agree that intangibles (for adminis- 
trative reasons, among others) had better be reached through a progressive 
state income tax. 


MODIFICATIONS OF THE PROPERTY TAX 


The property tax is by no means a standard institution and it differs substan- 
tially from state to state. Some states have wisely provided a considerable 
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measure of state assistance in local administration (supervision and equali- 
zation as later explained). Some, as indicated above, exempt one or more 
classes of property or classify it for the application of special rather than 
uniform rate. 

While dropping personal property from the tax rolls may be justified, a 
substantial amount of industrial and commercial property now given prefer- 
ential treatment or exempted entirely should be added to the tax base. State 
and local laws should be checked to see whether any business property, 
including machinery and inventories, is now being exempted from property 
tax payments, either temporarily or permanently. This preferential treat- 
ment should be stopped; all privately owned property should be on the tax 
rolls and treated equally. 

With the objective of attracting new industries, mostly in the South, 18 
states were allowing exemptions of one kind or another by the end of the 
1940's; these exemptions—in varying degrees—also apply in many munici- 
palities. A substantial amount of property tax revenue is now lost to many 
communities because of these factors. 

In Louisiana, for example, where state authorities may approve 10 year 
exemptions for new plants, in addition to the usual five year exemption at 
the option of municipalities, the revenue loss is very large. For the state as 
a whole it amounted to 19 percent of the assessed value of taxable property 
in 1950. 

No decent social purpose is served when a state or local community tries 
to encourage “run-away” industries through special tax inducements. The 
taxes that are forfeited must be made up by the older established companies 
and by the population generally to pay for the costs of the added public 
services which the new company requires. Furthermore, industries brought 
in by this method are questionable additions to any community. Often the 
company attracted to a specific locality by a temporary exemption turns out 
to be as temporary as the exemption. 


THE GROWTH OF TAX RATE LIMITATIONS 


Some states also have tried to control the local property tax by imposing 
limits on the rates. In these states, municipalities may not exceed these estab- 
lished limits or (sometimes) may do so only by direct vote of the people 
(referendum). These ceiling rates are sometimes incorporated in state 
constitutions and become very inflexible—so much so that municipalities 
sometimes have had to suspend such essential services as fire and police 
protection. In one case the city fathers are said to have been constrained to 
the point where they felt obliged to slaughter the animals in the city zoo. 

Since 1932, ten states have adopted constitutional limitations on the tax 
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TABLE 6 
Property Tax Limitations Imposed by the States 


Over-all Limits of 

| Property Tax Specific Percent Increase Partial No Limits 

State Limits Limits In Rates Application of importance 
Const. Stat. Const. Stat. re 


TOTAL 5 4 10 16 2 3 8 
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Michigan e 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri * 
Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada * 
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West Virginia s 
Wisconsin a 
Wyoming = 


SOURCE: This table was originally published by: Rodney L. Mott and W. O. Suiter, “The Types and 
Extent of Existing Tax Limitations,” Property Tax Limitation Laws, Public Administration 
Service. It was revised and made current through personal correspondence with the 
appropriate department of each of the 48 states. 
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rates which they and their subdivisions can levy on property. Most others, 
either by constitutional provision or by statute have adopted similar limita- 
tions of varying degrees. (See Table 6.) 

During the early 1930’s this property tax limitation movement gained 
momentum with the charge that the tax was too high and that the burden 
should be shared with other forms of wealth. The argument carried much 
weight with hard pressed home owners whose incomes were falling although 
their property taxes remained the same and in some cases even increased 
during the depression. 

In appraising this argument, however, it is important to bear in mind that 
all taxes become especially burdensome during a depression and if tax 
revenues are not to go down as the money income of the community shrinks, 
all taxes are bound to take a larger share of that income. Since it is desirable 
to maintain or even increase consumer spending when a business depression 
threatens, a proper tax policy should reduce all regressive taxes under these 
conditions and maintain essential community services by debt financing and 
by extending state and federal grants-in-aid. 

Actually, under the property tax limitation movement of the 1930’s all 
that was done was to sharply restrict one type of regressive tax and pick up 
the revenue that was lost as a result by imposing an even more regressive 
one—the retail sales tax. 

West Virginia’s property tax limitation set maximum tax rates so low that 
the total revenue received from property was reduced by more than 40 
percent. As a consequence, some cities even had to discontinue street lighting 
and fire protection for a time and were unable to pay the salaries of munici- 
pal employees. Several local West Virginia governments couldn’t even meet 
interest and debt retirement charges and had no funds at all for current 
operating expenses. 

To meet the critical problem of maintaining essential services the localities 
had to call for state assistance and when it came it generally was financed by 
new regressive consumer taxes as a substitute for property tax losses: In West 
Virginia, Ohio, Oklahoma and Michigan, it was the general sales tax; in 
New Mexico and Washington, it took the form of a tax on “gross receipts” 
(taxes based on the income from the transfers of goods and services.) 

In some cases, states have met the problem of declining local property tax 
revenues by taking over the responsibility for all or part of a function for 
which the locality was formerly responsible. But here again the new cost to 
the state has generally been met by imposing new regressive taxes. 

Grants-in-aid from the states to the localities and the shifting of functions 
from local governments to the states are often highly desirable. (See Chapter 
12.) These actions, however, should be considered on their merits and not 
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be enforced under pressure of arbitrary property tax.rate limitations. Such 
limitations, particularly when incorporated in state constitutions,. are 
undemocratic because they deny the electorate the freedom to make changes 
in governmental services and revenues as it sees fit. 

Property tax limitations are also a violation of the spirit of home rule. 
They encroach upon the freedom of any community to spend its own money 
for public purposes as it sees fit. 


MERITS AND DEMERITS OF THE PROPERTY TAX 


The property tax has the merit that it constitutes an independent source of 
revenue that can be applied with fair facility by muncipalities; indeed it is 
practically the only tax that can be directly administered by many of the 
smaller units of government. As compared with the sales tax, for instance, 
it has the further advantage that it includes land values in its base. Land is 
a gift of nature and its value is largely the product of population growth 
and community development. For this reason, Henry George advocated land 
taxation to the exclusion of all other taxes. One need not go to this extreme 
to recognize an element of truth in his doctrine. 

On the other hand property taxes like sales taxes, are undoubtedly 
regressive. This is due to several factors. 


1) A low or middle income family generally spends a much higher pro- 
portion of its total income for the purchase of a home than is the case with 
a wealthy family. Thus, the flat property tax rate takes a higher proportion 
of income from lower income families. 

2) Since there are so many more low to medium valued houses, assessors 
tend to be more familiar with their real values, while they tend to under- 
value very expensive homes. 

3) Perhaps even more important, state laws provide that property must 
be assessed in relation to the full or fair market value which could ordi- 
narily be obtained for it at private sale. But the resale value of expensive 
homes is generally less, relatively, than the resale value of medium to 
low-priced housing. 

4) In some cases, different types of property may be assessed differently 
within one taxing district. For example, manufacturing or commercial 
property is often assessed at a lower ratio to true value than residences. For 
whatever reason this occurs, a completely unjust distribution of the ery 
tax burden results. 


It is the impact of these factors which accounts for the regressive showing 
of state and local property taxes as revealed by Professor Musgrave’s study 
in Chapter 2. 
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Furthermore, the property tax places an unfair and special burden on 
housing. In all urban communities residential property supplies a large part 
of its base. This is especially significant at a time when adequate housing is 
generally regarded as essential for social reasons. The property tax does not 
improve the allocation of resources in this respect. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECT 


The regressiveness of the property tax can be substantially reduced by 
elimination of weak and corrupt administration. 

Small local governmental units are unlikely to have expert assessors. 
Whether they are elected or appointed, they generally have little professional 
training, are poorly paid, and spend only a small part of their time at the job. 

It is generally agreed that this situation can be remedied by the consoli- 
dation of smaller taxing units and by the employment of trained assessors 
on a full-time professional basis. Appointment on a merit basis would go far 
towards eliminating political pressures and towards encouraging the develop- 
ment of specialists in urban, rural, industrial and other types of property 
assessment. 

Even though the states have gradually relinquished property tax revenue 
to their subordinate units, the states must not relinquish their responsibility 
for the proper administration of the tax. 

Some states have undertaken in-service-training programs for assessors, 
have prepared assessment manuals for their aid, have placed local assessors 
on the state civil service rolls, and also have appropriated funds to assist 
statewide property re-evaluation programs. 

All of these types of state action to improve the administration of property 
taxes should be encouraged. Weak or corrupt property tax administration 

can milk some unfortunate owners for the benefit of others (frequently 
industrial property owners) and reduce revenue collections by millions 
of dollars. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 
While the property tax is not a wholly satisfactory source of local revenue, 
for reasons already indicated, it can be a better tax than many of its alter- 
natives including state sales taxes and local payroll or sales levies. 
Furthermore, since it will inevitably be depended upon to raise a substan- 
tial part of local revenue for a long time in the future, it is well worth the 
effort to make the property tax a fairer tax. 
Towards this end: 


1. Constant vigilance and effort are required to improve property tax 
administration. Here an informed electorate, civil service assessors and 
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competent state supervision and equalization are prescribed. 


2. Property tax limitations (ceiling rates) and special favors for migratory 
firms are not defensible and should be vigorously opposed. 


3. Property taxes should not attempt to reach intangibles or household 
goods. The tax on other tangible personal property should either be 
abandoned or much improved in administration. Tax experts increasingly 
view inclusion of the automobile under the property tax as justified as the 
inclusion of homes since automobiles cause great expense to municipal 
government. 


4. An inventory of all property should be undertaken at frequent intervals 
to insure that all properly taxable property appears on the rolls. 


5. Because of the obvious injustice which otherwise would result, equal 
assessment practices should be demanded for all properties both within a 
taxing district and among them throughout each state. Preferential 
treatment must end. 


6. Assessments should reflect true value and occur at frequent intervals, 


Since property assessments are generally based on the statutory standard 
which calls for assessment at “normal” values, assessors have often hesitated 
to adjust assessments to what they have regarded as temporary or unsound 
inflated sales-prices. Furthermore, in one taxing district after another the 
local officials have refused to order a general reassessment because of fear of 
home owners’ wrath. 


In addition, where property tax rate limitations exist the failure to 
increase assessments during a long period of rising prices creates special 
revenue problems for local governments. 

The revenue crisis of our cities is unresolved; in fact, it becomes more 
acute each year as property tax yields prove insufficient to meet rising local 
public service costs and needs. In part this is due to the exodus of many 
families to the suburbs. (See Chapter 11.) But also it reflects the failure of 
many localities to reassess property realistically in terms of today’s higher 
values. 

But even if revenues from property are increased, new non-property tax 
sources to meet local revenue needs must also be found. (We will explore 
this problem in Chapter 11.) But first let us see how the states, which by 
now have so largely relinquished their property tax revenue to the localities, 
are adapting to alternate taxes in order to meet their own growing needs. 
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six | Progressive 
Income Taxes: 
The Logical Substitute 


INCOME IS THE BEST measure we have of ability to 
pay taxes. If we truly believe that a: citizen’s contribution to his govern- 
ment’s expenditures should depend on his relative economic position, then 
we must favor a tax which is related as closely as possible to income and 
family status. 

Furthermore a tax levied on income, particularly on personal income, is 

likely to stay there. All taxes, whether derived from property, sales, gross 
receipts or on some other base, must ultimately be paid from someone’s 
income. Unfortunately, most of the impact of these taxes can be passed 
forward and added to the price people ultimately pay for goods and services. 
Why shouldn’t the tax be levied on income right away and on a basis related 
to a family’s ability to pay? 
_.In addition, the income tax is a “cycle-sensitive” tax; that is, if the rates 
remain unchanged, it will automatically take more from individuals and 
corporations when they are best off and less when their income falls. This 
is good for the economy because, as mentioned before, in bad times a lower 
tax payment encourages individual and business expenditure while in good 
times the higher tax yield lessens inflationary pressures and also makes 
possible the accumulation of government reserves. 

Opponents of the income tax make much of its intasing yield. The 
answer, of course, is not to reject it because revenues fall off in bad times; 
most tax yields tend to decline during depressions. It is more fruitful to 
counteract the instability of income taxes—and thereby withstand the 
imposition of regressive sales and similar taxes—by encouraging state and 
local governments to set aside reserves during good times and also by 
increasing their legal power to borrow during bad times. (Some state consti- 
tutions now prohibit the incurring of any debt.) 
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Finally, a progressive state income tax does not extract an unreasonable 
levy against wealthier families and corporations. While income is also 
taxed by the federal government it is important to remember that the 
amount paid as a tax to the state can be deducted from income before com- 
puting the federal tax. As a consequence, the payment of the state tax 
substantially reduces the size of the federal tax. How this system of tax 
“deductibility” (and “double deductibility” in many states) saves millions 
for wealthy individuals and corporations and reduces the impact of state 
income taxes on them will be discussed in detail later on. 


It is with good reason that the AFL-CIO and many tax experts maintain 
that taxes based on income are preferable to all other types of taxes. 


Yet, even while the property tax was gradually being relinquished by the 
states to their political subdivisions, the income tax was not being substi- 
tuted as the main source of state revenue. Although by 1957, 31 states had 
individual income taxes on their books and 32* levied profit taxes on corpo- 
rations, only 17.6 percent of all state tax revenue was being raised from these 
sources. In contrast, sales taxes of all kinds were providing 58.1 percent of 
total state tax revenue. Thus, regressive taxes are now enthroned on both 
the state and on the local level. With 72 percent of all federal revenue raised 
from progressive income taxes, it should not be difficult to understand why 
powerful financial and business groups have such a marked admiration for 
our state and local tax systems. 


Only two states, Oregon (58.3 percent) and New York (50.5 percent) 
obtained more than half of their revenue from income taxes in 1957. Wis- 
consin followed (46.6 percent) and then Virginia (42.3 percent). (See 
Table 7.) None of these four states levies a general sales tax. 


On the other hand, 13 states have no income taxes of any kind and nine 
of these derived 70 percent or more of their total tax revenue from regressive 
general and selective sales levies in 1957. Included in this group are four of 
our most industrialized and populous states—Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
and Ohio. 

With the exception of New Hampshire, all states which tax individual 
income also tax corporate income. Four states—Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Rhode Island—tax corporate income but do not tax 
individual income. 


+The totals now 84 wate x New Jeney and Delaware enacted corporate income tac 
effective 1958. 
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TABLE 7 
State Income Taxes—1957 


Revenue from In- 
come Taxes as % of 
Year Originally Total Tax Collec- 
Adopted Corporate Personal tions, 1957 
Alabama 1933 & & 13.7% 
Arizona 1933 oe & 14.1 
Arkansas 1929 we * 12.1 
California 19297 & e 19.0 
Colorado 1937 * €& 18.0 
Connecticut 1918 € none 13.1 
Delaware 1917 . @ 32.4 
Florida bgohe none none Yetan 
Georgia 1929 e 6 15.2 
idaho 1931 & ie 28.1 
Illinois Seine none none Sinai 
Indiana anthtens none none sedis 
lowa 1934 ca oe 13.2 
Kansas 1933 a me 11.3 
Kentucky 1936 & e 31.2 
Louisiana 1934 wo ca 79 
Maine ealatt none none ‘ila 
Maryland 1937 e e 28.3 
Massachusetts 1916 te e 34.3 
Michigan diitiaie none none sees 
Minnesota 1933 ® a 29.4 
Mississippi 1912 * * 12.4 
Missouri 1917 * * 14.1 
Montana 1923 t eo 18.8 
Nebraska ashilinain none none nila 
Nevada nee none none aor, 
New Hampshire 1923 none e 46 
New Jersey erie . none pew 
New Mexico 1933 & we 5.3 
New York 1919 ® * 50.5 
North Carolina 1921 ® & 26.6 
North Dakota 1919 2 ie 8.9 
Ohio none none pore 
Oklahoma 1908 ® . 9.7 
Oregon 1930 & *€ 58.3 
Pennsylvania 1935 7 none 16.7 
Rhode Island 1947 :) nore 12.6 
South Carolina 1922 * ’ * 18.3 
South Dakota none none Sains 
Tennessee 1929° + & 8.9 
Texas ontempse none none aii 
Uteh 1931 e & 23.8 
Vermont 1931 2 * 32.7 
Virginia 1843 + * 42.3 
Washington sia none none decane 
West Virginia eamene none none sane 
Wisconsin 1911 a * 46.6 
Wyoming ssi none none mile 
ALL STATES 32° 31 17.6 


1 Corporate franchise tax; personal income tax adopted 1935; corporate income tax 1937. 


* A corporate income tax was 


* Personal income tax; corporate income tax 
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TABLE 7 _ continued 


° Personal income tax; corporate income tax adopted 1931. 
® The total is now 34 states as New Jersey and Delaware enacted corporate income taxes (see foot- 
notes 2 and 3). 
SOURCES: Years originally adopted: Tax Policy, June 1952. 
Income taxes as percentage of total: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State 
Government Finances in 1957. 


Why have more than a third of the states failed to enact individual and 
corporate income taxes when the fairness of these levies and the constantly 
increasing need for more state revenue would seem to make these taxes so 
desirable? 

The answer can be found in the obsolete nature of most state govern- 
ments—their constitutions, legislatures and judicial systems.* 

For example, Illinois passed an income’tax law in 1932 which was declared 
unconstitutional by the State Supreme Court. The court held that all 
income is property and according to the state’s constitution, all property 
must be taxed at a uniform rate. In 1933 Illinois turned to a retail sales 
tax instead. 

In the state of Washington, the courts have repeatedly overthrown the 
income tax enactments of the legislature; here, too, we find recourse to the 
sales tax as the major source of revenue. 

In Indiana fear of nullification has prevented even initial enactment of 
income taxes; the so-called Indiana “gross income” tax, enacted in 1933, 
is really a type of sales and gross receipts tax and cannot properly be 
considered an income tax. 

In Pennsylvania the state court also voided a personal income tax. In 
several states, however, such as Alabama, Minnesota and Oregon which now 
levy income taxes, judicial resistance has been successfully overcome. 

Although it may not be accomplished easily, it is clearly the duty of public- 
minded groups to work unceasingly to sweep away the obstacles that still 
prevent the enactment of individual and corporate income taxes 2 all states 
so that taxation based upon ability to pay can be achieved. _ 


THE INDIVIDUAL INCOME TAX 


Even where income taxes have been enacted, they are not necessarily ade- 
quate taxes from the viewpoint of revenues raised or the fairness of their 
impact on various individuals and groups. Let us first consider the tax on 
personal incomes—the “individual” income tax—from both of these aspects. 


* Read Bevan 2 Voting: A Challenge to Democracy,” AFL-CIO Labor's. Economic Re- 
view, December 1956. 
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In 1957 the individual income tax produced only 10.8 percent of the total 
tax revenue of all of the states. Seventeen states had no levies on personal 
income at all. But why, with this tax on the books of almost two-thirds of 
the states, was the aggregate yield so small? Why did it produce 47.6 percent 
of total tax revenue in Oregon and 33.1 percent in New York and only 4.3 
percent of the total in Arkansas, 3.7 percent in Mississippi and 1.6 percent 
in Tennessee? 

Certainly the yield of the tax in actual dollars may be largely affected by 
the level of per capita income and the size of the population in a particular 


CHART SIX* 


individual Income Tax Collections by States, 1957 
(AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REVENUE) 


Connecticut Lovisianc ME 7.9 
Florida Georgia i 8.3 
_ ‘Minois Kansas SE 8.4 
Indiana California iE 8.8 
Maine South Coroline SH 8.9 
Michigan — . fan 
Nebraska Alabamc SE 13.1 
| Nevada ; oo 
New Jersey Arizona QR 41 
Ohio Missouri (I 14.1 
Pennsylvania Montano (14.3 
Rhode Island North Carolina iy 14.3 
South Dakota Colorado i 15.1 
Texas | ARMEsseaas 
West Virginia _ Merylond (20.5, 
Washington ray Minnesota SE 22.0 
Wyeming Kentucky NS 22.5 
Tennessee ff 1.6 Vermont ST 26.2 
Mississippi 9 3.7 Massachusetts i 26.9 
Arkansas I 4.3 sconsin i 31.0 
_New Hampshire I 4.6 - Delowcre in: 32.4 
‘ New Mexico ME 5.3 4 New York ES 33.1 
| Oklahoma I 5.3 Virginic Ey 33.6 
| North Dakota II 6.6 | Oregon ST 47.5 


© See Appendix, Table E, State Tax Collections by Source, 1957 
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state. The portion of revenue that the tax will raise in relation to the total 
tax yield, however, will be largely influenced by the structure of the tax— 
the exemptions and credits for dependents that are allowed and the tax rates 
that are applied at various levels of taxable income. 

Exemptions and dependents credits: As shown in Table 8 every state 
with an individual income tax allows exemptions for single persons, married 
couples and deductions for children or other dependents.* How high 
should these tax-free allowances be? 

The AFL-CIO believes that no tax should be charged against individuals 
and families whose income is already too low to provide the necessities of 
life. (Sales, property and other taxes generally do just that.) 

On the other hand, exemptions can actually be too high. In a few states, 
in fact, they are so high that most families are not required to pay any tax 
and the levy even on the highest incomes, as a consequence, becomes very 
small indeed. Thus, the objective of a progressive income tax is defeated. 

What is the result? In those states the “tax base” and the tax yield are 
so small that recourse to other revenue sources—usually a general sales tax, 
becomes inevitable. Surely it is no advantage for the average family to 
escape paying a fair share under the income tax—due to unreasonably high 
exemptions—and then to have to pay out as much as it “saves,” or more, 
through a general sales tax. Furthermore, when this happens it is particu- 
larly the poorest families that suffer and the wealthiest who gain. 

There is no universal agreement on a proper level of income tax exemp- 
tion. Under the federal individual income tax, a $600 deduction is allowed 
for each person; the AFL-CIO believes this allowance is too low on should 
be raised to $800. 

Under most of the state laws, however, single persons and married couples 
do very much better. (See Table 8 and Table C—Appendix.) In approxi- 


mately three-fifths of the income tax states individuals get an exemption of 


$1,000 or more and married couples $2,000 and up. In contrast, the de- 
pendents’ credit, for the most part, is even worse than what the federal 


goverment now allows; it ranges from nothing in Mississippi and New. 


Hampshire to a top deduction of $800 in Maryland, $750 in Colorado, $650 
in Kentucky and $600 in only eight other states. Clearly these state laws 
are unfairly weighted against the large family with many children, while 
the childless, whose needs are less, are specially favored. 

On the other hand, note what is happening in Arkansas, California, 
Louisiana and Mississippi. In these states exemptions ranging from $3,250 
to $6,000 for married couples and proportionately larger ones for individuals 


"© Except ‘Tennessee where only income from interest and dividends is taxed and 
Mississippi and New Hampshire which allow no deductions for dependents. 
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TABLE 8 


Personal Exemptions and Crédits for Dependents 
Under State Individual Income Taxes—July 1958 


Credit for Additional Exemption 


Married Couple or Depend- for the Aged 

Single Head of Family ents and Blind 
Alabama $1,500 $3,000 $300 
Arizona 1,000 2,000 600 $500 * 
Arkansas‘ 1,750 3,250 300 
California 2,000 3,500 400 500? 
Colorado 750 1,500 750 750 
Connecticut 
Delaware 600 1,200 600 600 
Florida 
Georgia 1,500 3,000 600 600 
Idaho 700 1,500 200 
Illinois 
Indiana 
lowa* 1,500 2,333 333 
Kansas 600 1,200 600 600 
Kentucky * 650 1,300 650 8 
Louisiana 2,500 5,000 400 
Maine ‘ 
Maryland 800 1,600 800 800 
Massachusetts ‘ 2,000 2,500 400 2,000 
Michigan 
Minnesota * 1,000 2,000 333 . 
Mississippi 4,000 6,000 none 
Missouri 1,200 2,400 400 
Montana 600 1,200 600 600 
Nebraska 
Nevada 
New Hampshire ° 600 600 none 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 1,500 2,500 200 
New York 1,000 2,500 400 400° 
North Carolina 1,000 2,000 300 1,000 * 
North Dakota 600 1,500 600 600 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 1,000 2,000 500 
Oregon 600 1,200 600 600" ° 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 1,000 2,000 400 1,000 * 
South Dakota 
Tennessee ° abbin ‘babi one 
Texas 
Utah 600 1,200 600 1,200 
Vermont 500 1,000 500 500 
Virginia 1,000 2,000 200 600 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin * 700 1,320 560 
Wyoming 
District of Columbia 1,000 2,000 500 500 


*The personal exemption and credit for dependents are actually taken by deducting a fiat amount 
after the tax has been computed. In the above Table, this “tax credit’ has been converted with 
its equivalent value in terms of an allowed deduction before computing the tax. The amount per 
dependent will differ slightly with the number of dependents claimed. The amount shown in the 
Table is the amount for one dependent. The tax credits are: 
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TABLE 8 _ continued 


Single Married Couple Credit for Dependent 
Arkansas $17.50 $35.00 $ 6.00 
lowa 15.00 30.00 7.50 
Kentucky 13.00 26.00 13.00 
Minnesota 10.00 30.00 10.00 
Wisconsin 7.00 - 14.00 7.00 


? An additional exemption for a blind taxpayer or spouse only. 

® An additional tax credit for $13 is allowed for a taxpayer or spouse who is blind or over 65. 

“The exemption for a single person is $2,000. In the case of a husband and wife filing a joint 
return, the allowable credit is $2,000 plus the income of the spouse having the lower income. 
But in no case should the exemption exceed $4,000. In addition, there may be an exemption of 
$2,000 for the blind (over and above the ordinary exemption) and $400 for each dependent. 

® An additional tax credit ($10 for a single person, and $15 each for taxpayer and spouse) is allowed 
for persons who are 65 and over, and for the blind. 

®° The tax applied only to interest and dividends. 

™ Such exemptions are reduced by the amount by which the taxpayer's gross income exceeds $600. 

* The following credits are allowed: $18 for each taxpayer or spouse who is blind; $12 for taxpayer 
of spouse who is 65 or over; and $1 per $100 contribution by the taxpayer as partial support 
of a person who could qualify as a dependent but not to exceed $6. 

SOURCE: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., State Tax Guide. 


substantially reduced the opportunity to raise adequate revenue from the 
individual income tax. All four of these states have recourse to the regressive 
general sales tax. 

There is little reason for the average AFL-CIO family, in Mississippi, for 
example, to rejoice over the fact that the $6,000 exemption for a married 
couple releases it from paying an income tax when it simply forfeits its 
“gain” by paying as much or more under the state general sales tax. The 
well-off are the real winners; the excessive exemption reduces their personal 
income tax payments to insignificance. The tragic losers are the very poor 
who, as a consequence, are forced to pay proportionately the most under 
the general sales tax. 

Both from the standpoint of raising individual income tax yields and 
adjusting the weight of the tax fairly between large and small families, a 
careful study of the exemptions allowed under your own state law is in order. 

The Tax Rate; After all allowable exemptions and deductions are sub- 
tracted from one's earnings, what remains is called the “net taxable income.” 
This is the portion of income which is subject to the individual income tax. 

At what rate should this net income be taxed? The rate structure, like 
the rules governing exemptions and dependents’ credits, is of great impor- 
tance in determining the fairness of an income tax and the amount of 
revenue it will yield. 

Under all income taxes the rate structure should be progressive—that is, 
the rate of tax levied on the lowest net incomes should be lower than the 
rate of tax on higher incomes. In other words, the rate of the tax should be 
graduated upward in a series of steps as incomes rise. 
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CHART SEVEN“ 
Size and Distribution slicidciajubaei nl Ueatlga tee iintenne 


SINGLE PERSON 


AMOUNT NUMBER OF STATES salle represents one state 
$500 alms 
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* See Appendix, Table C for supporting data 


In most states, unfortunately, the progressivity of the rate structure is very 
slight and after a few upward steps, it disappears entirely. In three-fifths of 
the income tax states the rates range from one percent to two percent at the 
bottom and rise to only six percent, or less, on the highest net incomes. 

The upward movement of rates not only extends over a very narrow range 
of income brackets—in three-fifths of the states, the rise stops altogether at 
net incomes over $10,000 or less. (See Table 9.) 

In most of the income tax states it appears as though the rate structures 
had been carefully designed to produce the slightest possible impact on 
those most able to pay and to keep total tax collections down to a minimum. 

Surely an income tax can hardly be called progressive when, as in Iowa 
and_ Utah, the top rates are set at only 334 percent or 5 percent and then 
apply equally to all net incomes over $4,000. There is certainly little 
apparent consideration of taxation based upon ability to pay in Maryland, 
where all net income from wages and salaries whether $1,000 or $100,000 is 
taxed at a flat rate of 3 percent. In Massachusetts rate progressivity on 
“earned” net income—wages, salaries, fees and income from an unincorpo- 
rated business—is ignored entirely. No matter how small.or mange: the income, 
a flat tax rate of 214 percent applies. 

While we deplore the fact that so many states do not impose any personal 
income tax on their citizens. whatsoever, we cannot be highly satisfied with 
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CHART EIGHT* 
Size and Distribution of Personal Exemptions and Credits for Dependents 


MARRIED COUPLE OR HEAD OF FAMILY 


AMOUNT voudliess represents one state 
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* See Appendix, Table C for supporting data 


the nature of this tax as it is applied in most of the states. Either because of 
improper exemptions or inadequate provision for progressive tax rates or 
an inadequate starting rate or a combination of these factors, the individual 
income tax has become of minor importance in terms of yield and thoroughly 
inadequate from the viewpoint of adequately distributing the tax burden on 
the basis of ability to pay. 

_It is clear that with only 12 of the 48 states raising more than 15 per- 
cent of their total tax revenue from the individual income tax there is a 
large job to be done. In the 17 states where this tax is not now imposed, 
a tax on personal incomes must be enacted. But, also, in almost all of the 
states where individual income taxes are on the books, we must drastically 
revise their structure so that these taxes perform their proper function both 
in terms of fairness and adequate revenue. If we do not move forcibly and 
successfully in an effort to strengthen the use of the individual income tax 
in all states, it is inevitable that the existing burden of regressive taxes, 
like those on sales, will become even more crushing in the years ahead. 
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CHART NINE* 
Size and Distribution of Personal Exemptions and Credits for Dependents 


DEPENDENTS 
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* See Appendix, Table C for supporting data 


HOW “DEDUCTIBILITY” CUTS TAXES 


Before we examine how state income taxes on corporations can be improved, 
it is necessary to unmask the propaganda leveled against all state income 
taxes both individual and corporate. It runs like this: 

“Federal income tax rates are already so high, the states must stay away 
from this form of taxation and certainly not increase state income taxes 
where they already exist. If because of state action, individual or corporate 
income tax rates go any higher, the effect would practically result in the 
confiscation of all income in the higher brackets.” 

This propaganda often includes an example that is calculated to clinch 
the argument. It might run like this: “In 1957 Uncle Sam already took 90 
percent of any income over $100,000 of a single taxpayer. Therefore, the 
further imposition of a 15 percent state tax on the same income means that 
the taxpayer not only is subjected to 100 percent confiscation of his income 
over $100,000; he actually would have to pay out 5 percent more than his 
income above that level to meet his combined federal and state income 
taxes.” 


Actually, this just can’t happen! All of the states can raise their top 
individual income tax rates to 15 percent and higher, and substantially 
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TABLE 9 
State Individual Income Tax Rates—July 1958 


Level of “Met” 1 Level of “Net” 1 
Range of Income after Range of Income after 

Rates in % which Flat Rates in % which Flat 

low High Rate Applies low High Rate Applies 
Alabama 1% 5 $ 5,000 New Hampshire’ Average property 
Arizona 1 4% 7,000 tax rate on income 
Arkansas 1 5 25,000 from intangibles 
California 1 6 25,000 New Jersey 
Colorado 1 10 11,000 +d — ; ; —= 
Connecticut w F 
Delaware % 8 8,000 N. Carolina 3 7 10,000 
Florida N. Dakota 1 1 15,000 
Georgia 1 6 10,000 Ohio 
Idaho’ 2 8 5,000 Oklahoma : .. eo 

Oregon ’ 

—. Pennsylvania 
lowa % 3% 4,000 Rhode Island 
Kansas 1% 5% 7,000 S. Carolina 2 5 6,000 
Kentucky* 2 6 8,000 S. Dakota 
Louisiana 2 6 50,000 Tennessee’ 6% on interest and dividends 
Maine Texas 
Moryland 3 5 n Utah 1 5 4,000 
Mass. % 6 . Vermont” 2 7% 5,000 
Michigan Virginia 2 5 5,000 
Minnesota 1 10 20,000 Washington 
Mississippi 2 6 25,000 West Virginia 
Missouri 1 4 9,000 Wisconsin” 1 8% 14,000 
Montana 1 5 7,000 Wyoming 
Nebraska Dist. of Col. 2% 5 25,000 
Nevada 


*“Net” income means income after allowable deductions. “Gross” income is income before allow- 
able deductions. 

* Reduced by $5 for each qualified dependent. Increased by 10% if tax on net income is in 
excess of $2000 for taxable years beginning after December 31, 1956. Surtax expires December 
31, 1958. 

° A surtax of 10% is levied on a normal tax of $25 or less, 20% on a tax over $25 and under 
$100, and 30% on a tax of over $100. 

“The rate on ordinary income is 3%. On investment income the rate on the first $500 is 3% and 
on the balance 5%. 

"Rates vary according to source of income: annuities 112%; business income 212%; interests, 
dividends and capital gains on intangibles, 6%. Also a 23% surtax for years 1950-1959. 


*The entire taxable amount of each net income shall be computed at only the one rate wherein 
the income falls. Deductions from the tax are graduated from $5 on net taxable incomes of 
$1,000 to $2,000, to $135 on net taxable incomes over $9,000. 


7 4%4% limited to interest and dividends. 


* Capital gains are taxes at one-half the regular rate. Income from an unincorporated business is 
taxed at 4%. 


° In the case of dividends paid by corporations having at least 75% of their property taxable 
in the state the rate is 4%. 


* Subject to reduction if there is sufficient surplus in the general fund. 


" For 1955 through 1958 and corresponding fiscal years a surtax is levied on the tax. 
SOURCE: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., State Tax Guide 
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increase their rates on corporate incomes, without any confiscatory results. 
It is surely worth a careful look at this argument so that it can be successfully 
exposed wherever it is used. 

These spokesmen for special privilege carefully refrain from pointing out 
that: 

1) Under federal law, most state and local taxes are deductible expenses 
before calculating federal income taxes. That is, in computing net income 
subject to the federal income tax, an individual or a corporation may deduct 
as expenses their state and local tax payments, including state individual 
and corporate income taxes. Result: Because of this allowable deduction, 
federal income taxes go down as state taxes go up. 

2) Furthermore, two-thirds of the states that now levy income taxes also 
allow the taxpayer to deduct his federal income tax payments before com- 
puting net individual or corporate income subject to the state tax. Under 
this system of “double” deductibility, both the federal tax and the state 
tax are reduced to a degree that almost cancels out the entire impact of the 
state tax. Under both single and double deductibility, the tax saving which 
results increases as incomes rise. For lower and middle income families and 
corporations with small profits, the saving from deductibility is insignificant 
or nil. 

Let us take an example—even though it is a little complicated—to see how 
the deductibility systems actually work out. 

In Table 10 we show what happens to the person with taxable net 
income over $150,000 (and not exceeding $200,000), the excess above which 
was subject to a 90 percent federal tax rate in 1957. True, if the state tax 
on this same income was 15 percent, the combined federal and state tax 
would have been 105 percent, if neither tax could be used as an offset against 
the other. But this never happens! 

But what does actually happen? In all cases the state tax is deductible in 
figuring the federal tax and, therefore, the tax due Uncle Sam goes down. 
In the case of a net income over $150,000 the federal tax dropped to 76.5 
percent on the excess over $150,000 and the total federal and state tax added 
up to 91.5 percent instead of 105 percent. Thus, the cost of the 15 percent 
state income tax was reduced to only 1.5 percent. While the state actually 
received its 15 percent share, the greater part of its payment represented a 
tax loss to the federal treasury and not a loss to the taxpayer. 

Now, if double or “reciprocal” deductibility applies, the state tax rate was 
reduced to 1.7 percent instead of 15 percent because the taxpayer now could 
also deduct federal taxes before computing his state tax. The federal tax also 
fell—to 88.4 percent—after deduction of the state tax. Thus, under double 
deductibility the total federal and state taxes combined now added up to 
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TABLE 10 


How Deductibility Reduces Taxes of the Highest Income Groups 
EFFECTIVE RATES (WITH MAXIMUM STATE RATE OF 15 PERCENT) 


Federal rate, 90 percent Federal rate, 70 percent 

Cost of Cost of 

Share of Tax to: State Share of Tax to: State 

Tax to Tax to 

Total | Federal | State | Tax- Total Federal | State, | Tax- 

payer payer 

Assumption} 1) If neither tax were deductible in the calculation of the other. (This never happens) 
105.0 90.0 15.0 15.0 85.0 70.0 15.0 15.0 


2) If only the state tax was deductible in calculating federal tax 
91.5 76.5 15.0 1.5 74.5 59.5 15.0 45 


3) If the federal tax was also deductible in calculating the state tax 
90.1 88.4 i 1 71.5 66.5 5.0 1.5 


4) If the state had no income tax 
90.0 ee ge 70. PUNE =. sede octane 


SOURCE: Senate Document No. 69, 78th Cong., Ist sess., Federal, State and Local Government 
Fiscal Relations, 1943, Table 54, p. 438. 


only 90.1 percent. This is just one-tenth of one percent more tax than if no 
state tax had been imposed at all. Looked at in another way: For the 
highest income families, an apparent 15 percent state income tax rate 
becomes one-tenth of one percent effective tax rate under double 
deductibility. 

On the other hand, as net taxable incomes decline, the savings due to 
deductibility go down. As Table 10 shows, an income subject to a 70 
percent federal tax rate actually pays only 4.5 percent on a nominal 15 per- 
cent state tax rate under single deductibility and only 1.5 percent in states 
where double deductibility applies. As incomes fall further the benefit from 
deductibility declines still further. This happens because the higher a tax- 
payer’s income and top bracket tax rate, the greater his benefit from an 
allowable deduction. The lower his income, the lower his benefit. 

Thus, even under what may appear to be a moderately progressive state 
individual income tax rate structure, deductibility, and particularly double 
deductibility, can make the actual effective state tax rates regressive rather 
than progressive. (How deductibility also makes state ie ancl income 
taxes regressive will be shown later on.) 

~The AFL-CIO doesn’t oppose the provision of the federal tax laws which 
allows deduction of local and state taxes before computing federal taxes. 
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CHART TEN 
How Deductibility Reduces Taxes of the Highest Income Groups 


SINGLE DEDUCTIBILITY ° 


Assume Taxpayer “A” is subject to a Federal rate of ... 


and a State rate of ... 


Under Single Deductibility his Federal tax rate drops to... 


His Federal and State rates thus total . . . 


eee an an. 


<_ JP un » 
ce 


76.5% 15% 


- +» thus his State Tax “costs” him only (91.5%—90%)... 


| 


* Deduction of State Income Tax Payments on Federal Tax Return 


This allowance, although it principally benefits high income individuals 
and corporations, permits the states to increase their revenue from income 
taxes at far less than a dollar-for-dollar cost to the taxpayer. Much of the 
cost of high income taxes in the states is actually borne by the federal govern- 
ment and this subsidy is equally granted to all of the 48 states, if they have 
income tax laws on their books. 

In addition, this allowance has the effect of minimizing interstate tax 
differentials; it protects higher income tax states against the competition of 
states whose rates are low and those who do not have income taxes at all. 
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CHART ELEVEN 
How Deductibility Reduces Taxes of the Highest Income Groups 


DOUBLE DEDUCTIBILITY’ 


Assume Taxpayer “A” is subject to a Federal rate of ... 


and a State rate of ... 


15% 


Under Double Deductibility his Federal tax rate mbit to. 


and his State tax rate drops to... 


i 1.7% 


His Federal and State rates thus total . 


in a : 
88.4% 1.7% 


. + + thus his State Tax “costs” him only (90.1%—90%)... 


[> 


* Deduction of State Income Tax Payments on Federal Tax Return 4 
and Deduction of Federal Income Tax payments on State Tax Return 
Finally, in the language of the U.S. Treasury itself: “Because the deduc- 
tion reduces the tax liability and diverts much of the tax from the taxpayer 
to the federal government, states may at present impose or increase income ‘ 
taxes without imposing an equivalent net burden on the taxpayer and with 
no fear of driving out wealthy taxpayers.” * 


® Federal-State-Local Tax Coordination—A Treasury Tax Study, March 1952, p. 21. 
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The AFL-CIO strongly opposes, on the other hand, the provision in two- 
thirds of the states that allows double deductibility—the additional privilege 
of deducting federal taxes before computing state income taxes. Under 
double deductibility, the revenue loss to the state is considerable and the 
reduced yield to the state accrues almost exclusively to the benefit of high 
income individuals and corporations. While single deductibility reduces the 
progressivity of an effective state tax rate structure, it involves no revenue 
loss to the state. Double deductibility, however, not only converts the state 
income tax into a regressive tax—all of the added gain for the wealthiest 
becomes a revenue loss for the state. 

Because sensitivity to interstate competition appears to be growing more 
intense, the time has arrived to urge federal legislation substituting a credit 
for the present privilege of deductibility. A credit operates like a deduction 
but it is more potent; the state tax is offset against the federal tax instead of 
the federal tax base. Up to its limit, a credit means that a state tax is entirely 
at the expense of the federal government rather than the taxpayer. The 
case for federal crediting will be argued later. 


THE CORPORATION INCOME TAX 


In 1957 only 6.8 percent of the tax revenue of all of the states was raised 
from corporation income taxes and only nine of the 48 states raised 10 per- 
cent or more of their tax revenue from this source. Of the 34 states that 
have direct levies on corporate profits, New York raised 17.4 percent of its 
tax total from this source, followed by Pennsylvania (16.7 percent) and 
Wisconsin (15.6 percent). Least revenue from this tax was raised by Mon- 
tana (4.5 percent), Oklahoma (4.4 percent), Colorado and Kansas (2.9 per- 
cent), North Dakota (2.3 percent) and Iowa (1.6 percent). 

Fourteen states levy no corporate profits tax at all. Among them, as shown 
in Table 11, are some of our great industrial states like Michigan, Ohio, 
Indiana, Texas and West Virginia. 

A strong state corporate income tax is an indispensable part of a progres- 
sive state tax system since the revenue it yields—insofar as it comes from 
potential profits and not from consumers in the form of higher prices or 
from workers in lower wages—tends to be derived from higher, rather than 
lower, income groups. 

Furthermore, the state corporate income tax provides the only really 
effective way that a state can capture from non-residents some of the wealth 
originating within its borders which otherwise would leave the state untaxed. 
Because of the limited tax jurisdiction of the states, their own individual 
income taxes cannot touch these non-residents. 

Unfortunately even where state corporate income taxes have been enacted, 
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TABLE 11 
State Corporate Net Income Tax Rates—July 1958 


Level of Net Level of Net 
Income After Income After 
Which Top Tax Which Top Tax 
Range of Rates Rate Applies Range of Rates Rate Applies 
Alabama 3% all income . Nevada no tax 
Arizona 1-5 $ 6,000 New Hampshire no tax 
Arkansas 1-5 25,000 New Jersey’ 1% all income 
California’ 4 all income New Mexico 2 all income 
Colorado 5 all income New York® 5% plus tax on 
Connecticut* 3 all income allocated subsidiary capital? 
Delaware 5 all income N. Carolina 6 all income 
Florida no tax N. Dakota 3-6 15,000 
Georgia 4 all income Ohio no tax 
Idaho’ 8 all income Oklahoma 4 all income 
illinois no tax Oregon” 6 all income 
Indiana no tax Pennsylvania” 5 all income 
lowa 2 all income Rhode Island“ 4 all income 
Kansas 3% all income S. Carolina 5 all income 
Kentucky 5-7 25,000 S. Dakota no tax 
Louisiana 4 all income Tennessee 3% all income 
Maine no tax Texas no tax 
Maryland 5 all income Utah” all income 
Massachusetts‘ 6.765 all income Vermont“ 5 all income 
Michigan no tax Virginia 5 all income 
Minnesota’ 6 all income Washington no tax 
Mississippi 2-6 25,000 W. Virginia no tax 
Missouri 2 all income Wisconsin 2-7 6,000 
Montana® 5 all income Wyoming no tax 
Nebraska no tax Dist. of Col. 5 all income 


* Minimum tax is $25. In addition financial corporations other than banks are allowed a limited 
offset for personal property taxes and license fees. 

* The rate is 3%% for income years beginning in 1957 and 1958; or if the tax yield is greater, 
1% (1.9 for 1957 and 1958) mills per dollar of capital stock, surplus and indebtedness. Minimum 
tax is $15 ($20 for 1957 and 1958). 

* Increase by 10% for taxable years beginning after December 31, 1956. Surtax expires December 
31, 1958. 

* All corporations pay additional tax on corporate excess. Domestic property holding and property 
dealing corporations pay not less than 1/20 of 1% of gross receipts. 

5 A property and payroll credit is allowed against the tax. Minimum tax is $10. 

® Minimum tax is $10. 

7A new tax that is due and payable with franchise tax returns to be filed in 1959. 

® Alternate taxes are: (a) one mill on each dollar of allocated business and investment capital, or 
(b) 5.5% of a statutory allocated income and salaries base obtained by taking 30% of the 
following amount: taxpayers net income plus compensation paid to officers and holders of more 
than 5% of issued capital stock, minus $15,000 and any net loss for the reported year, or (c) $25, 
whichever is greatest, plus the tax on allocated subsidiary capital. 

* Rates on subsidiary capital are: first $50 million, % mill per dollar; $50-100 million, % mill per 
dollar; over $100 million, 1/8 mill per dollar. 

1% Utilities 7%; financial institutions 9%; minimum tax is $10. 

4 Increased to 6% for 1956 and through 1959. 

12 5% of net income from 1951 through 1958 plus an additional 10% of such taxes for 1958 income, 
or 40c on each $100 of corporate excess, whichever is greater. 

% The minimum tax is 1/20 of 1% of the value of the tangible property within the state; but not 
less than $10. 

% Minimum tax is $25. 

SOURCE: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., State Tax Guide. 
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often they add very little to the progressivity of the state tax system. Very 
low tax rates (in most cases flat ones) and the effect of deductibility (and 
double deductibility in some states) undermine the effect of this tax both as 
a progressive factor and as a significant source of revenue. (See Table 12.) 

State tax rates on corporate profits are very low, ranging between a maxi- 
mum of 184 percent and 8 percent. Only six states have graduated rates 
which move upwards as profits rise; in all the rest, the tax rate is the same on 
a profit of $10,000 as on one of $1 million. Lowest rates apply in Alabama 
and Connecticut (3 percent), in Iowa, Missouri and New Mexico (2 percent) 
and in New Jersey (1.75 percent); in all cases, these are flat rates. (See 
Table 11.) 


Now, look at Table 13 and you will see how single deductibility (the 


TABLE 12 
States Which Allow “Double Deductibility” '—July 1958 

Individual Corporate Individual Corporate 

Income Tax Income Tax Income Tax Income Tax 
Alabama yes yes Nevada no tax no tax 
Arizona yes yes New Hampshire no no tax 
Arkansas no no New Jersey no tax no 
California no no New Mexico yes yes 
Colorado yes yes New York no no 
Connecticut no tax no N. Carolina no no 
Delaware yes* no tax N. Dakota yes yes 
Florida no tax no tax Ohio no tax no tax 
Georgia no no Oklahoma yes yes 
Idaho yes yes Oregon yes no 
Illinois no tax no tax Pennsylvania no tax no 
Indiana no tax no tax Rhode Island no tax no 
lowa yes yes South Carolina yes* no 
Kansas yes yes South Dakota no tax no tax 
Kentucky yes yes Tennessee no no 
Louisiana yes yes Texas no tax no tax 
Maine no tax no tax Utah yes yes 
Maryland no no Vermont no no 
Massachusetts yes® no Virginia no no 
Michigan no tax no tax Washington no tax no tax 
Minnesota yes yes West Virginia no tax no tax 
Mississippi no no Wisconsin yes” yes® 
Missouri yes yes Wyoming no tax no tax 
Montana yes yes Dist. of Col. no no 
Nebraska no tax no tax 


*In general, each state which permits the deduction of federal income taxes limits such deduction 
to taxes paid on that part of income subject to its own income tax. 

® The deduction is limited to $300. 

* Allows individual deductions with respect to taxes actually paid on employment business income. 
* The deduction is limited to $500. 

*The deduction is limited to 3% of net income (before deduction of federal income taxes and 
charitable contributions) in the case of noncorporate taxpayers and 10% in the case of 
corporations. 

SOURCE: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., State Tax Guide. 
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TABLE 13 


Effect of “Deductibility’’ on Combined Federal and State 
Corporation Income Taxes in Pennsylvania and 
Minnesota at Selected Net Income Levels, 1952 


Actual Combined 
Federal and State 
Tax Rates 
Pa. Minnesota * 
Federal Tax Rate * Nominal State (Single (Double 
(Assuming No Tax Rate * Deducti- Deducti- 
Net Income State Tax) Pa. Minnesota bility) bility) 
$25,000 30.0% 5.0% 6.3% 33.5% 33.1% 
50,000 41.0 5.0 6.3 43.4 42.8 
100,900 46.5 5.0 63 48.9 48.2 
250,000 67.8 5.0 6.3 68.7 68.2 
1,000,000 69.5 5.0 6.3 71.0 70.1 
10,000,000 69.9 5.0 63 71.4 70.5 


1 Federal corporation income tax rates includes the normal tax, surtax and excess profits tax 
existing under the Revenue Act of 1951 and applicable in taxable year 1952. (The excess profits 
tax was abolished January 1, 1954.) 

® State corporate income tax rates were those applying to tax payments in 1952. 

® Taking into account the double deductibility allowed under Minnesota’s tax law. 

SOURCE: U. S. Treasury, Federal-State-Local Tax Coordination, 1952, p. 34. 


deduction of the state tax before computing the federal tax) reduces a nomi- 
nal 5 percent corporate profits tax in Pennsylvania to a real tax of only 3.5 
percent in the case of a $25,000 profit corporation. As corporation profits 
go up, however, the impact of the state tax is reduced still further until it is 
only 1.4 percent in the case of a $10 million profit corporation. 

Now see what happens in Minnesota where double deductibility is allowed 
—the federal tax can also be deducted before computing the state tax. In 
Minnesota the $25,000 profit corporation pays only an actual state tax of 3.1 
percent instead of a nominal state tax of 6.3 percent. In the case of the $10 
million profit company, the real state tax is only one-half of one percent. 

The AFL-CIO position on deductibility for corporations is the same as for 
individual incomes: we support single deductibility and strongly oppose 
double deductibility. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Although the income tax in terms of conception and theory is clearly the 
best and most rational of the major tax sources, it can degenerate sadly if its 
administration is inadequate. Experience demonstrates that exclusive reli- 
ance on the taxpayer to report his own income is insufficient. Most income 
is subject to an independent check of some kind but some sources such as 
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wages and salaries are much more readily checked than others. Thus an 
income tax can become to some degree a special payroll tax even when other 
income is nominally included in the base. What evidence we have indicates 
that federal administration of the tax is considerably undernourished and 
that state administration while propped considerably by the use of federal 
information, is frequently weak and anemic. It is not enough to insist on 
good tax laws; there must also be adequate civil service administration. 

Some 10 states have followed the lead of the federal government in the 
use of withholding as an administrative device applied to wages and salaries. 
Withholding not only strengthens administration; it also makes taxes easier 
to pay (automatic installment plan). On the other hand, withholding may 
aggravate the unequal compliance score on wage as compared with other 
income. One answer, at least at the federal level, is to extend withholding 
to interest and dividends. Another is to support a more adequate auditing 
staff. 


LOOPHOLES 


Income taxes can also suffer from avoidance devices usually written into 
income tax statutes in “fine print” at the behest of special interests. Ex- 
amples in the federal statute are the notorious special concessions made to 
the oil industry known as “percentage depletion” and the partial or complete 
exemption of capital gains (profit on the sale of stocks and bonds and real 
estate). It is concessions of this character that have produced the phenome- 
non of millionaires who pay and have paid very little in income taxation. 
There are many aspects of income taxation other than rates which must be 
studied. While the problem of “erosion of the income tax base” is greatest 
at the federal level (because states tend to follow the federal statute with 
regard to such detail) it also exists and needs attention at the state level.* 


STATE INCOME TAXES AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Although the privilege of deducting state and local taxes before calculating 
federal taxes should have substantially reduced interstate competition based 
on the “We have the lowest taxes on business” argument, it has not elim- 
inated it. Fear of inhibiting industrial growth tends to influence decisions 
even when there is no clear evidence that taxes influence development. 
Therefore, it is constantly necessary to collect and to reiterate such 
evidence as the following: Oregon and Washington are two fairly similar 
states. The first has employed an income tax for many years, the latter a 


* See “For A More Equitable Tax System,” AFL-CIO Labor’s Economic Review, Feb- 
ruary 1958. 
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sales tax. From 1929 to 1955 personal income in Oregon advanced by 379 
percent compared with 344 percent in Washington. A similar comparison 
for Wisconsin and Illinois (income and sales tax states respectively) shows 
the larger gain in the former (221 percent as against 188 percent). 

It is not claimed that there are not other variables than taxes that deter- 
mine economic growth or that other comparisons could not be made to 
indicate a different conclusion. The figures do at least suggest that state 
income taxation has not proved fatal to economic development. Every 
state that shows a little courage in this area makes it easier for other states 
to maintain or adopt a rational tax system. 

But as previously observed, the states with income taxes are continuously 
and effectively harassed with propaganda suggesting that they are about to 
lose out in interstate competition. Perhaps the time has come when the 
federal government should give them a better umbrella of protection than 
the deductibility privilege affords. This could be done by an income tax 
credit similar to that now provided for inheritance taxes (see Chapter 8). 
A credit would be a more potent defense against migration; it would wipe 
out (within some specified limits) all of the differential in tax burdens 
between states that do and those that do not use the credited tax. The 
national interest in state services supported by defensible taxation is ample 
to justify such an innovation. 

The case for an income tax credit is much the same as the one for the 
estate tax credit when it was first enacted in 1924. At that time, state death 
taxes were considerably weaker than they are now. Several states, notably 
Florida and Nevada, had repealed their levies entirely and Alabama had 
not enacted a tax. Competition among the states for the aged wealthy was 
very keen and took the form of outdoing other states in leniency of death 
taxes. 

The original credit was supported and defended on the ground that it 
enabled states like New York, Massachusetts and Wisconsin—which levied 
substantial taxes of this nature—to preserve them without losing any of 
their citizens. Nevertheless, great pressure was exerted on Congress to repeal 
federal death taxes in favor of the states. The government enacted the credit 
as a compromise. It provides within limits that the taxpayer may pay his 
federal estate tax with state inheritance tax receipts. The limit was 
originally 25 percent of the federal tax and was raised in 1926 to 80 percent. 
It has continued at the latter figure but the credit is still attached to the 
1926 schedule of rates notwithstanding subsequent raises in the schedule. 

Florida carried the federal credit to the United States Supreme Court 
contending that it was unconstitutional because it was not uniform in its 
effects and was an undue interference by the federal government with the 
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freedom of the states in their choice of a revenue system. The Supreme 
Court, however, in a unanimous decision sustained the law.* 


When the credit was adopted, some states with death tax laws hastened to 
advertise that they had now become a better place for wealthy taxpayers to 
choose for domicile purposes than the non-inheritance tax states since death 
tax burdens were no higher in the former than in the latter, and that by 
keeping part of the death tax revenues at home rather than sending them all 
to Washington, the state could levy less other taxes. This was too much for 
Florida and it amended its constitution in 1930 to permit death taxes. 


For the income tax field, credits encounter plenty of difficulties that should 
not be underestimated. They would cost the federal government some reve- 
nue and might not be seriously entertained at the time when there are 
shortages and prospective shortages in the federal budget. The one-third 
of the states that do not use the income tax may object to what they interpret 
as coercion. The details of a federal credit, particularly the definition of 
state corporate income taxation which would be acceptable for crediting, 
are troublesome. 


But none of these difficulties is insurmountable and all of them appear 
insignificant in comparison with the outstanding facts that (1) state and local 
governments must carry the principal load of functions of great and increas- 
ing significance; and (2) they need a minimum revenue from respectable 
sources that is protected from the growing pressures of interstate compe- 
tition. The argument that the federal government has preempted the net 
income source is without substance. The truth is that all taxes come mainly 
out of income and when (and not until) this source has been exhausted will 
the income tax potential disappear. Along with it will go the potential of 
other taxes as well. 


TAXING “"MULTI-STATE’’ CORPORATIONS 


Another major problem involving effective corporate income taxes in the 
states grows out of the fact that more and more corporations, and often the 
most profitable ones, do business in more than one state. How can it be 
determined how much of the total profit of these “multi-state” corporations 
arises in a particular state and, therefore, should be subject to the corporate 
income tax of that state? 


Several methods of computing corporate income subject to taxation by a 
particular state are already being used. Sometimes multi-state corporations 
keep separate accounts of their income and expense attributable to their 


* Florida vs. Mellon, 273 U. S. 12 (1927) . 
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operations in a particular state and then the state levies taxes on the basis 
of these records. But this approach involves great difficulties for the tax 
authorities. For example, how are overhead costs, such as national adver- 
tising, to be apportioned; how are highly involved financial relations 
between a parent company and its subsidiaries to be clarified for tax 
purposes? 

About half of the corporate income tax states now employ a formula 
method based on property value, costs and sales, to compute the amount 
of a multi-state corporation’s total profit which is assumed to have arisen 


CHART TWELVE“ 


Corporate Income Tax Collections by States, 1957 
(AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REVENUE) 


Delaware Kansas SR 2.9 
Florida Okichome i 4.4 
Mlinois Montane SR 4.5 
Indiana Vermont i 6.5 
Maine Seorgic i 6° 
Michigan Tennessee i 7.3 
Nebraska Massachusetts i 7.4 
Nevada Minnesota SE 7.4 
New Hampshire ae 
New Jersey oo  - a 
Ohio ae 
South Dakota oo . aie 
Texas Mississippi <i 3.7 
Washington linens 
West Virginia South Carolina i 9.4 
Wyoming el 
Arizona + a ee 
Lovisiana + Papo: 
Missouri + North Carolina Ss 12.3 
New Mexico « Rhode Island IS 12.6 
Alabama §§.6 Connecticut SE 13.1 
lowa 91.6 Wisconsin nn! 15.6 


North Dakota Sl 2.3 
Colorado SE 2.9 


* Less than % of 1% 
** See Appendix, Table E, State Tax Collections by Source, 1957 for supporting data 


Ponnsylvenic SS 16.7 
New York iii aa 17.4 
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within their states. The best known is called the Massachusetts Three 
Factor Method and here is how it works: If a corporation has 70 percent 
of its tangible property in Massachusetts, for example, if 60 percent of its 
cost of manufacturing is incurred there and if 20 percent of its sales are 
made from offices located there, then 50 percent (70+60+20 divided by 3) 
of the company’s net income is apportioned to Massachusetts and is taxable 
under its income tax. 

In practice, however, it has been found that no formula applies equitably 
to all corporations. Often a number of types of business enterprises are 
excluded from the corporate income tax levy entirely and a variety of 
substitute taxes, often unrelated to actual profits, have been introduced. 

It is important to review some of these other taxes which the states levy 
on business. 
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sEVEN | Other Business Taxes 


ALL STATES HAVE ADOPTED a variety of levies on 
business in addition to corporate income taxes. These include severance 
taxes, levies on the gross receipts of public utilities, insurance companies 
and other enterprises, business activities taxes, licenses imposed upon corpo- 
rations, unincorporated businesses and occupations, chain store taxes, etc. 
In states that do not impose corporate income taxes, these special levies are 
viewed as substitutes. In other states certain types of corporations some- 
times are exempted from income tax payments and other kinds of taxes 
are levied against them instead. In all states additional levies on business— 
through license taxes for example—are collected from corporations and 
often from unincorporated businesses and professions as well. 

The inadequacy of most of these special business taxes—besides their 
confusing variety and the fact that compliance is often costly and difficult— 
grows out of the more important fact that: 

1) They seldom are related to ability to pay. Instead of being levied on 
net profits, they generally are taxes on the value of gross sales, or the 
number of units produced or sold, or the nature or the size of the business 
enterprise, etc. 

2) Often they are not ultimate charges against business profits but are 
passed on as a business “cost” in higher prices levied against consumers. 

8) While these special taxes, taken as a whole, raise more revenue than 
the total collected from state corporate income taxes—and in several states 
they are a highly important revenue source—these business levies cannot be 
considered as acceptable substitutes for a truly progressive corporate income 
tax and the substantially larger yield that such a tax should produce. 

As is shown in the summary below, the various state business taxes 
amounted to $1.8 billion in 1957 compared to only $1 billion from corpo- 
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ration income taxes in the same year. 


TABLE 14 


State Business Taxes—1957 (iN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


SEVERANCE $ 388 
GROSS RECEIPTS 771 
PUBLIC UTILITIES $ 343 
INSURANCE 428 
LICENSES 641 
CORPORATION IN GENERAL 408 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 20 
CHAIN STORES 6 
OCCUPATIONS AND BUSINESSES 207 


TOTAL $1,800 


Let us consider the nature of these special business taxes in more detail. 


SEVERANCE TAXES 


These taxes are levied on natural resources at the time of production or 
“severance” from the land or water. They are imposed on removal of the 
natural product—oil, gas, iron ore, other minerals, timber, fish, etc.—and 
the tax is measured by the value or the quantity of products removed or sold. 

A severance tax may be levied instead of an income tax, as is the case with 
Minnesota’s so-called occupation tax on iron ore mining. It may have the 
characteristics of a selective sales tax when it appears in the nature of a 
levy on gross receipts as, for instance, the tax is applied on the extraction of 
bauxite in Arkansas. 

Sometimes severance taxes serve as a substitute for the property taxes 
which once were levied on mines, forest crop land and oil. 

There are historical reasons why the severance tax has evolved in many 
states as a substitute for property or income taxes. 

In the first place, it has been argued that a property tax on the value of 
an iron ore mine or a growing forest leads to excessive exploitation of 
natural resources due to a desire to ‘‘mine out from under the tax”; wastage 
of low grade ores and land erosion results. In addition, the effort to properly 
assess the value of resources still in the ground for property tax purposes is 
exceedingly difficult and, in fact, invites deception. Hence, natural resource 
property is frequently exempted from the property tax and is taxed instead 
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at the time of yield in proportion to some formula measuring output or the 
revenue received therefrom. 

In other cases severance taxes are used by non-income tax states (Texas, 
for example) as a means of getting some public revenue from natural 
resource extraction; in other states it is used when it is believed that the 
income tax wouldn’t be appropriate. 

Since many corporations that cut timber or extract oil, gas or other 
minerals are multi-state in their operations, it is exceedingly difficult to 
determine actual net profit from that part of the enterprise which is located 
within a particular state. As in Minnesota where most of the iron ore is 
owned by the nation’s major steel producers, it is found more expedient to 
levy a tax on actual physical output within the state—or its “assessed” value 
—than to undertake to determine the actual net profit resulting from this 
production. 

In some cases the use of a severance tax is motivated by a desire to repossess 
from the preponderantly “absentee owners” of oil wells and ore mines some 
of the natural wealth which has passed into out-of-state hands. 

Because most state corporate income tax rates are low and because 
“foreign” dividend recipients escape state personal income taxes entirely 
only a special severance tax provides the possibility of securing considerable 
revenue from resource exploitation. In addition, this tax, as we have seen, 
sidesteps the complicated problem of profit determination in the case of 
multi-state corporations which would arise under the income tax. 

Severance taxes were used by 27 states in 1957 and yielded $388 millions— 
approximately 2.7 percent of all state tax revenue. But this average hides 
the great variation which exists among the states in the use of this revenue 
source. As can be seen from Table 15, Minnesota received 10.8 percent 
of its revenue from the severance tax; Oklahoma, 14.4 percent; Louisiana 
almost one-quarter and Texas, almost one-third. Twelve states, however, 
got less than one half of one percent of their tax revenue from this source. 


GROSS RECEIPTS TAXES ON PUBLIC UTILITIES 

AND INSURANCE COMPANIES 

State taxes on gross receipts or gross income are widely imposed on public 
utilities and insurance companies. 

Special problems are involved in any effort to tax these kinds of enter- 
prises. In the first place, it is hard for property tax purposes to determine 
the value of a railroad or telephone or electric company, particularly on a 
local basis. While some states levy a property tax on utilities and then return 
the revenue, or a portion of it, to the localities of “origin”,—using some 
formulae like railroad track mileage as a basis of division—the assessment 
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of the real value of a utility is in all cases difficult. 

Furthermore, it is also difficult to impose corporate income taxes on utility 
and insurance companies because they so often are multi-state operations 
and the determination of the degree of profit rising in a particular state is 
highly complex. 

By 1957, three-quarters of the states were levying gross receipts taxes on 
their public utilities and they got almost 214 percent of their total tax 
revenue from this source. 

These utility taxes, however, often have the same effect as a selective sales 
tax. This is true not only because of the natural impulse to shift taxes to 
consumers when it can be done, but also because the rates or prices charged 
by public utilities are fixed by public commissions in a manner to insure a 
guaranteed return on investment. Hence, the imposition of a utility tax, or 
increase of an existing one, may sooner or later provide the basis for a 
demand for a rate increase which would be passed on to the consumer in 
the form of higher utility costs. 

Exceptions to the ultimate payment of utility taxes by the consumer can 
occur if (1) the state Public Utility Commission that regulates the rates has 
the backbone to force the company to absorb its own taxes when its net 
income is already reasonable even with the tax, or (2) in cases where the 
demand situation leads the utility to believe it can’t increase its profits by 
raising rates. 

When no other equitable form of taxation is available the utility tax can 
serve a useful purpose if every effort is made to see that it really represents 
a charge against the companies themselves. 

Every state also imposes special taxes on insurance companies and in most 
cases gross premiums serve as the tax base. In 1957 about 3 percent of total 
state tax revenue came from this source. Like the utility tax, it is assumed 
that much of the cost of the insurance tax is passed on to the ultimate 
consumer. 

Under this tax some states have lower rates on “domestic” companies 
than on “foreign” ones. In some cases, states levy retaliatory rates, that is, 
they subject out-of-state insurance companies to the same rates that the 
home states of such companies impose on “foreign” companies. These recip- 
rocal agreements between states are strangely like similar agreements 
between some nations. 

In a few states gross receipts or gross income taxes are levied on more 
than utilities and insurance companies. In Arizona and Washington it is 
broadly applied to business. In Indiana, it is a general tax on both business 
and individuals. Michigan, which has no income taxes on individuals or 
corporations, has adopted a “business activities” tax based upon the 
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TABLE 15 
State Severance Taxes—1957 (DOLLAR AMOUNTS IN THOUSANDS) 


% of Total % of Total 

Amount Tax Collections Amount Tax Collections 
Alabama $1,431 6% Nevada 167 5 
Arizona New Hampshire 22 bd 
Arkansas 4,760 3.8 New Jersey 
California 1,207 bd New Mexico 7,844 8.1 
Colorado 3,941 2.6 New York 
Connecticut North Carolina 
Delaware North Dakota 1,581 3.1 
Florida 50 * Ohio : 
Georgia Oklahoma 34,014 144 
Idaho 108 ? Oregon 750 ad 
Illinois Pen 
Indiana 355 ° Rhode Island 
lowa South Carolina 
Kansas 488 South Dakota 748 1.8 
Kentucky 256 4 Tennessee 
Louisiana 82,882 22.2 Texas 198,108 30.1 
Maine Utah 2,775 3.6 
Maryland Vermont 
Massachusetts Virginia 255 bd 
Michigan 653 - Washington 
Minnesota 31,700 10.8 West Virginia 
Mississippi 9,437 59 Wisconsin 218 e 
Missouri 13 ? Wyoming 
Montana 3,472 66 — 
Nebraska 1,003 1.4 TOTAL $388,238 2.7 


* Less than 4 of 1%. 
SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Government Finances in 1957. 


assumed “value added” by each enterprise. 

As a basis for taxation, gross receipts or gross income taxes, whether levied 
on selected enterprises or on all businesses, generally have the net effect of 
sales taxes and they are so classified by the U. S. Treasury Department. 
When these taxes are applied to all businesses, they are generally pyramided 
—one tax on top of another—until they reach the ultimate consumer who 
actually pays them. 


THE “VALUE-ADDED” TAX 
Michigan’s recently adopted “value-added” tax is a first cousin to the gross 
income tax as applied in Indiana, although it differs from it in some respects, 
A gross income tax as applied to business is levied on total receipts with 
no allowance at all for business costs or consideration of the actual level of 
profits. Furthermore, it is also subject to what is known as. “fortuitous 
accumulation”—the process by which the tax total is constantly being pyra- 
mided as goods move along from one processor to another and their original 
value is counted over and over again. 
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Under the “value-added” tax this kind of pyramiding is reduced because 
each business enterprise is allowed to deduct the cost of materials purchased 
from other firms before computing the tax which it must pay. Although 
“value-added” taxes are levied on production rather than on consumption, 
they—like gross income taxes—tend to find their way into the price structure 
and thus are paid by the ultimate consumer. There can be little doubt that 
if there were a national “value-added” tax, its impact would differ very 
little from that of a national retail sales tax. At the state level, however, 
much of the cost of the tax is passed on to the out-of-state consumers of 
manufactured goods. 


LICENSE TAXES 


In 1957 all states levied special license taxes and raised about 15.1 percent 
of their total tax revenue from this source. 

About one-fourth of this total was raised from license taxes on corpora- 
tions in general which are collected by all of the states. These consist pri- 
marily of incorporation fees, franchise taxes, capital stock taxes and the 
corporate excess tax. 


Incorporation fees are levied at the time a corporation charter is obtained 
from the state and are non-recurrent. Except for Delaware, this charge has 
small revenue importance. 


Franchise taxes are levied as a condition of a corporation’s doing business 
in a state and the amount is determined in a variety of ways. 


Capital stock taxes, employed by about two-thirds of the states, are gen- 
erally based on the value of a corporation’s assets represented by capital 
stock and presumably provides revenue from a corporation’s intangible 
assets which ordinarily escapes the property tax. A few states, such as Massa- 
chusetts, levy a corporate “excess” tax which is a tax on the value of a 
corporation in excess of its tangible assets. While the details of these two 
taxes vary greatly, their relationship to the actual net profits of the corpo- 
rations taxed is often almost non-existent. 

Banks present a special tax problem, particularly federally chartered 
national banks. (The most important category of commercial banks.) 

Under federal law the states can tax these banks by any one of four 
methods: on their shares, their dividends, their net income, or by an excise 
on their franchise, the value of which may be measured by total net income. 
Only by the last method can the states tax the interest on federal govern- 
ment bonds (a very large part of total bank income) which would otherwise 
be tax-exempt under the normal corporate state income tax. 

Some states, like California, have adopted franchise taxes measured by the 
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net income of the banks and thereby avoid revenue loss. On the other hand, 
some states, like Wisconsin, have continued to tax national banks under the 
conventional income tax and, thus, lose revenue based on interest from 
federal bonds. Other states find themselves without a tax on net income on 
intangibles and, thus, are unable to collect any but real estate taxes from 
banks. Washington falls into this category. 

Thirty states impose special license taxes on utilities of negligible amounts. 
Massachusetts, which raises about two-fifths of the revenue from this tax, 
uses it as a substitute for a gross receipts tax on utilities. 

Chain store taxes, collected as licenses by fifteen states in 1957, are of 
minor importance. Generally this tax is levied according to the number of 
stores in the chain, the more—the higher the tax per store. While in most 
cases only the number of stores in the state are counted, Louisiana graduates 
the rate according to the number of stores in the chain throughout the 
country. About two-thirds of the 514 million dollars raised by this tax were 
collected by Texas, Florida, Indiana and Michigan. 

Licenses on unincorporated business and occupation produced $207 mil- 
lion in state tax revenue in 1957, about 1.4 percent of the total. These taxes 
range from special levies on barber shops to taxes on dealers in coffins, each 
with its own particular base which may be the population of the commu- 
nity in which the enterprise operates or the number of units of a particular 
machine or piece of equipment used. 

While these licenses are often supposed to cover the cost of special services 
—such as, sanitation inspection—no reasonable principle seems to guide the 
selection of the tax base used. 

In summary, it must be repeated that many of the special business taxes 
are of a variety that can be shifted to the consumer. Furthermore, most of 
these taxes are at best only remotely related to the net profit of the enterprise 
on which they are levied. 

Ideally, all states should enact corporate income taxes with adequate rates 
and this tax should be the basic method by which business is taxed, except 
for some license taxes which might continue to be levied in return for special 
privileges and services. 

It is to be hoped that all states will move towards a wider use of improved 
corporation income taxes. In an effort to achieve this end and increase the 
tax revenue received from business generally, a thorough study of the entire 
system of business taxes as they now exist in the various states should be 
made. In the face of the small proportion of taxes currently paid by business 
in most states, it is vital to know exactly how the utilities, banks, finance 
and insurance companies, and every other form of business enterprise now 
are taxed and how much these taxes yield. 
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While the objective of an all-embracing progressive income tax system in 
every state must be our goal, political and other factors often will delay its 
achievement. In the meantime, it is vital to search out every practical means, 
even though they may not be the ultimately desirable tax form, to secure a 
fair tax participation on the part of business. 

The alternative, if this is not done, will be more regressive taxes levied 
on consumers in order to meet the growing cost of government. 
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EIGHT | Death and Gift Taxes 


TAXEs IMPOSED ON THE transfer of property at the 
time of death or prior thereto are an important part of a progressive tax 
system. They contribute to a more equal distribution of wealth and of 
opportunity and they do so at the point where personal sacrifice is least. 

Certainly this is true in the case of estate taxes (levied on the right to 
transfer property on death) since the “de facto” taxpayer is the deceased. 
In the case of inheritance taxes (levied on the share of the estate going to 
each beneficiary) the inheritance has the effect of a windfall and should be 
taxed—except for reasonable exemptions for those who are dependent for 
support upon their inheritance. Gift taxes (levied essentially to prevent 
evasion of estate and inheritance taxes by transferring property before 
death as a gift) are also a necessary part of a progressive tax system. 

A- further important consideration regarding this group of taxes is the 
fact that, unlike many other levies, they cannot be shifted to others. 

Every state imposes either an estate, inheritance or gift tax (and often a 
combination of them), except Nevada. That haven of the rich, which col- 
lects no income tax of any sort, ignores death and gift taxes as well. 

Prior to the 1920’s the states competed vigorously for wealthy residents 
and often advertised their low or non-existent death taxes as an inducement. 
Thus, effective death taxation by the states was stymied. 

Estate taxes were collected by the federal government, however, and in 
1926 Congress gave a great boost to the enactment of state estate taxes by 
voting to allow a credit for the payment of estate taxes to the states up to 
80 percent of the federal levy. By this provision some degree of uniformity 
in the level of the state taxes was encouraged thereby reducing competition 
for wealthy residents. In addition, the federal credit had the effect of 
reducing or eliminating entirely the burden of the state tax since—like 
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TABLE 16 
States with Death and Gift Taxes—July 1958 


Estate Inherit- Gift Estate Inherit- Gift 
Tax ance Tax Taxes Tax ance Tax Taxes 
No. of States Using 44 37 12 
Alabama yes no no Nebraska yess yes no 
Arizona yes* no no Nevada no no no 
Arkansas yes no no New Hampshire yes yes no 
California yes yes yes New Jersey yes yes no 
Celorado yes yes yes New Mexico yes yes no 
Connecticut yes yes no New York yes* no no 
Delaware yes yes no North Carolina yes yes yes 
Florida yes no no North Dakota yes* no no 
yes no no Ohio yes yes no 
idaho yes yes no Oklahoma yes* no yes 
HMlinois yes yes no Oregon no yes yes 
Indiana yes yes no Pennsylvania yes yes no 
lowa yes yes Ro Rhode Island yes* yes yes 
Kansas yes yes no South Carolina yes yes no 
Kentucky yes yes no South Dakota no yes no 
Louisiana yes yes yes Tennessee yes yes yes 
Maine yess yes no Texas yes yes no 
Maryland yes yes no Utah yes* no no 
Massachusetts yes yes no Vermont yes yes no 
Michigan yes yes no Virginia yes yes yes 
Minnesota yes yes yes Washington yes yes yes 
Mississippi yes* no no West Virginia no yes no 
Missouri yes yes no Wisconsin yes yes yes 
Montana yes yes no Wyoming yes yes no 


* The estate taxes in these states differ from those imposed by the remainder which merely institute 
a system of exemptions and rates sufficient to recover the 80% federal tax credit allowed under 
federal law without imposing any additional tax burden on estates. The seven states indicated go 
further and impose an added tax burden because of the structure of the estate tax. 

SOURCE: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., State Tax Guide. 


deductibility under income taxes—the revenue gain to the state tended to 
become a loss to the federal government rather than an added cost to the 
taxpayer. 

Today 44 states have enacted estate taxes of various kinds. Many are 
merely modeled after the federal estate tax of 1926 and are designed only 
to secure the benefit of the 80 percent federal credit for the state. Under 
these so-called “federal-level” state laws, the existence of the nominal estate 
tax does not add one penny of cost to any taxpayer. Among these generous 
states, Alabama, Arkansas, Florida and Georgia are particularly conspicuous 
because they levy no additional taxes of any sort on inheritances or gifts. 
(See Table 16.) 

In other states various kinds of “differential” taxes have been levied on 
estates in order to raise more revenue than is available because of the 
federal credit. These differential estate tax laws do have the effect of 
levying a state burden on estates but the added cost varies greatly. Estate 
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tax exemptions under state laws range from $10,000 to $100,000 and the top 
rates range from 10 percent in Utah and Oklahoma to 23 percent in North 
Dakota. 

In addition, 37 states levy taxes on inheritances. Two of these states, 
however—South Dakota and West Virginia—levy no other death tax or gift 
tax. Exemptions under inheritance taxes range from a high of $75,000 for 
widows to none for distantly related or non-related heirs. In general, the 
rates are low and gently graduated. 

It should be noted that only 12 states have enacted gift taxes as a device 
to discourage the evasion of inheritance or estate taxes. Sometimes, as in 
Oregon, the gift tax structure is similar to that used by the federal govern- 
ment. In other states, it varies. In California, for example, exemptions 
range from $50 for gifts to distant relatives to $24,000 for gifts to a wife. 
Exemptions sometimes run to the total allowed in a year to a particular 
person or the total of gifts that may be given to all persons. Rates generally 
are not more than 10 percent for gifts to members of the immediate family. 

The total death and gift tax collections of all the states were $338 millions 
in 1957, about 2.3 percent of their over-all tax collections. As shown in 
Table 17, the amount varied substantially, from nothing in Nevada to 
7 percent of total taxes collected by Connecticut. The amount collected 
reflects, of course, not only whether estate, inheritance and gift taxes are 
imposed, and the exemption and rate structures which are used, but also 
the number of wealthy individuals who happen to be residents of a particular 
state. 


How can our system of state death and gift taxes be improved? 


1) The most glaring defect involves the discriminatory nature of the 
federal credit which now applies only to estates in excess of $100,000, the 
federal exemption which existed in 1926. But since then, even though the 
federal exemption has been reduced and now applies to estates in excess of 
$60,000, the 80 percent federal credit against state taxes still applies only 
to estates of $100,000 or more. Consequently, in states which levy taxes 
against estates of less than $100,000, no federal credit is allowed and the 
effect of the combined federal-state tax becomes regressive; the smaller 
estates pay a total tax which is proportionately more heavy than that levied 
on larger ones. 

Fairness requires immediate action by Congress to remove this inequity 
in order both to insure taxation based on ability to pay and to increase the 
opportunity of the states to raise more revenue from death taxes. In addi- 
tion, state gift tax payments should be credited against federal gift tax 
collections in the manner allowed in the case of estate taxes. 
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2) Liberalization of the credit system under federal estate and gift tax 
laws will provide an opportunity for the states to increase their revenues 
substantially through modification of their own laws. Even before changes 
in the federal law are achieved, however, the death and gift taxes of each 
state, despite their variety and complexity, should be carefully scrutinized 
to determine if those who convey gifts or are the beneficiaries of wealth 
transferred after death, are making an adequate tax contribution. In many 
states this certainly is not the case. 

It is sometimes argued that since the contribution of the estate and gift 
taxes to federal revenues is small, percentagewise, the federal government 
should surrender the death taxes to the states. Judging from past experience, 
such action would probably result not in an increase but in a decrease of 
revenue to the states from this source. It would mean a return to the days 
when states were competing with each other for wealthy residents by offering 
low death taxes or no death taxes at all. An opposite course of action that 
would yield more revenue to both the federal and state governments and 


TABLE 17 
State Death and Gift Tax Collections—1957 (Dollar Amounts in Thousands) 
Death and Percent of Death and Percent of 
Gift Tax Total Tax Gift Tax Total Tax 
Collections Collections Collections Collections 
Total $337,639 2.3% 
Alabama 465 . Nebraska 132 * 
Arizona 508 5 Nevada wins wes 
Arkansas 335 ° New Hampshire 2,151 6.5 
California 38,355 2.3 New Jersey 16,700 59 
Colorado 4,466 2.9 New Mexico 691 7 
Connecticut 5,966 7.0 New York 51,942 3.6 
Delaware 1,591 3.6 North Carolina 5,156 14 
Florida 3,258 9 North Dakota 220 e 
1,012 ® Ohio 8,164 12 
Idaho 349 Pi Oklahoma 4,068 17 
Illinois 19,245 2.8 Oregon 4619 2.4 
Indiana 5,530 19 Pe 44,694 45 
lowa 5,492 2.2 Rhode Island 2,005 3.2 
Kansas 1,892 1.2 South Carolina 1,257 a 
4,686 2.3 South Dakota 796 19 
Louisiana 2,740 7 Tennessee 3,362 13 
Maine 2,173 3.1 Texas 9,055 1.4 
Maryland 5,995 24 Utah 892 1.2 
Massachusetts 20,426 49 Vermont 1,406 40 
Michigan 10,981 14 Virginia 4013 13 
Minnesota 6,187 2.1 Washington 6,809 19 
Mississippi 1 ° West Virginia 1,894 1.2 
Missouri 4,260 1.6 Wisconsin 9,704 2.7 
Montana 1423 28 Wyoming 233 7 
* Less than % of 1%. 


SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Government Finances in 1957. 
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at the same time improve the equity of the tax system would be to strengthen 
the federal and state taxes by lowering the federal high exemptions, inte- 
grating the estate and gift taxes, and modernizing the tax credit so as to 
make it possible for the states to utilize this tax source more effectively. 

3) American death taxes are notable for their loopholes. One of the worst 
of these is the freedom to circumvent death taxes by giving away property 
before death. This can be mended in part by an adequate gift tax. Only 
about a dozen states have gift taxes. Other loopholes are associated with 
specific exemption of life insurance and the gift of life insurance by the 
insured to other persons. The intent of death tax laws is also sometimes 
abused by gifts in trust which nominally vest title in a trustee (such as a 
trust company) and from which the same family can draw income for several 
generations without a death tax transfer. 

4) State death taxes suffer generally from poor administration, State and 
local administration are mixed in a variety of patterns and officials are fre- 
quently paid through an antiquated fee system, and they are paid whether 
they adequately perform their allotted tasks or not. 

The death tax not only ranks high in its application of the ability-to-pay 
principle; it performs an essential task in preventing the snowball accumu- 
lation and concentration of wealth as the generations pass. But no tax in 
either the federal or state systems suffers so much from neglect. 
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nINE| The Growing Sales Tax 


Menace in the States 


THE MOST UNFAIR TAXES Of all—because they hit 
hardest the families that are least able to bear them—are the sales taxes. 
Yet, state sales taxes of one kind or another extract more money from con- 
sumers than all other types of state taxes combined. 

In 1957 state sales taxes yielded $8.4 billions or more than 58 percent of 
all the tax revenue raised by the states. 


There are two major categories of sales taxes—“general” and “selective.” 


“General” sales and gross receipts taxes which are levied across-the-board 
on the sale of all commodities (and sometimes, services) raised over $3.4 
billion, or 23.2 percent of all state revenues. In 1957 these general sales 
and gross receipts taxes were being levied by 33 of the states. 


“Selective” sales taxes, levied on specific items like tobacco, gasoline, and 
liquor, raised almost $5.1 billion of the total, or 34.9 percent of all state tax 
revenue. These kinds of taxes, which are sometimes called “excises,” are 
levied by all of the 48 states. 


While sales taxes of a selective type became increasingly important in the 
1920's, with the imposition of special taxes on motor fuels, cigarettes and 
movie admissions, the rise of the general sales tax, as we have seen, was a 
depression phenomena. With revenue from existing taxes falling rapidly 
during the 1930's, the states were hard-pressed to find additional sources of 
revenue to meet expanding relief and other needs. Between 1930 and 1937 
more than one-half of them enacted general sales taxes of varying sorts. 
While no new states were added to the list between 1937 and 1947, rapidly 
increasing postwar revenue needs led ten additional states and the District 
of Columbia to adopt the general sales tax between 1947 and 1957. Thus, 
$3 states have such a tax on their books today. 
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TYPES OF “GENERAL” SALES TAXES 


While the nature of general sales taxes differs from one state to another 
with respect to rates and the types of commodities and services covered, they 
can be broadly classified into four categories: 


1. Retail sales taxes which usually are limited to the sales of tangible 
commodities at retail. In some states, however, they may be extended to 
specific services such as amusements, restaurant meals, hotel rooms, etc. 


2. Two states, Mississippi and North Carolina, levy their sales taxes on 
both retail and wholesale transactions. 


3. Gross receipts taxes collected by New Mexico, Washington and West 
Virginia apply to receipts from the sales of manufacturers, wholesalers, and 
retailers, and sometimes to receipts from professional and personal services 
as well. 


4. Indiana levies a so-called gross income tax which is more inclusive than 
any of the taxes listed above. Sometimes called a turnover or transaction 
tax, it is levied on all types of business and personal income. Under both 
gross receipts and gross income taxes the levy is generally passed on to the 
ultimate consumer and, therefore, these taxes are classified as general sales 
taxes. Some of the special characteristics of these types of taxes are discussed 
below. The gross receipts tax and the value-added tax employed by Michi- 
gan were described in the chapter on business taxes. 


Table 18 shows the various types of general sales taxes which were being 
levied by 33 states on July 1, 1957, and the rates that applied. The table 
also shows how much of the total tax revenue of every state was derived from 
sales taxes—general and selective—and the amount raised by the general sales 
tax alone. 


Eighteen states raised more than two-thirds of their total revenue from 
sales taxes of one kind or another in 1957. This list includes six important 
industrial states which levied no progressive income taxes at all—West 
Virginia, with 86.6 percent of its revenue coming from sales taxes; Wash- 
ington, 83.1 percent; Illinois, 81.7 percent; Indiana 76.8 percent; Ohio 76.4 
percent; and Michigan 68 percent. 


Of the thirteen states which levy no income taxes of any kind, nine obtain 
70 percent or more of their total tax revenue from sales taxes. 


On the other hand, only four states raised less than one third of their tax 
revenue from sales taxes in 1957—Delaware, 31.3 percent; Wisconsin, 30.8 
percent; New York, 30.1 percent; and Oregon, 21.1 percent. 
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GROSS RECEIPTS AND INCOME TAXES 


While both selective sales taxes and general retail sales taxes are paid 
directly by the ultimate consumer and are added at the retail level, gross 


TABLE 18 
State “General” Sales Taxes, Types and Rates—July 1, 1958 


% of Total 1957 Tax Revenue 


General Sales Present Type of From General From All 
Tax Adopted Rate Tax Sales Tax Sales Taxes 
Alabama 1936 3% Retail Sales 32.3% 72.3% 

Arizona 1933 2 Retail Sales 33.0 62.1 
Arkansas 1935 3 Retail Sales 28.6 69.6 
California* 1933 3 Retail Sales 36.9 63.1 
Colorado 1935 2 Retail Sales 27.5 55.3 
Connecticut* 1947 3 Retail Sales 34.8 70.3 
Delaware ssi po senipeiesiaiate ren 31.3 
Florida* 1949 3 Retail Sales 26.9 76.0 
Georgia 1951 3 Retail Sales 39.5 77.4 
Idaho siete ~ sethetiithasien pearnes 41.4 
Hlinois 1933 2% Retail Sales 42.9 81.7 
Indiana 1933 % of 1% (Retail) Gross Income 41.5 768 
lowa 1934 2 Retail Sales 35.0 64.0 
Kansas 1937 2% Retail Sales 32.4 65.3 
Kentucky* Pues “ igiciaibhas, Sitinis 49.0 
Louisiana 1936 2 Retail Sales 21.7 57.8 
Maine* 1951 3 Retail Sales 24.3 74.8 
Maryland* 1947 3 Retail Sales 18.3 54.8 
Massachusetts ‘shaialene o biel sina 34.8 
Michigan 1933 3 Retail Sales 42.6 68.0 
Minnesota siete a seisaiageiatiinen. ices 37.0 
Mississippi 1930 3 Gen’'l. Sales 34.6 71.0 
Missouri 1934 2 Retail Sales 37.8 63.3 
Montana ini en scatipailitaitie iain 48.0 
Nebraska <isiiinns Pe ‘ceatiahacnalieetis raw 54.7 
Nevada 1955 2 Retail Sales 28.1 75.6 
New Hampshire ‘aie * iipabiionaiges caeeseen 53.5 
New Jersey eniadinn ~ scaiscieliniaiag laa 58.0 
New Mexico 1933 2 Gross Receipts 36.3 65.8 
New York peoeene “ ecnaiinlsdbaiate ‘alata 30.1 
North Carolina* 1933 3 Gen’l. Sales 19.9 56.3 
North Dakota 1935 2 Retail Sales 27.5 62.1 
Ohio* 1935 3 Retail Sales 347 76.4 
Oklahoma 1933 2 Retail Sales 21.1 57.3 
pe 21.1 

nia* 1953" 3 Retail Sales 19.3 51.3 

Rhode Island* 1947 3 Retail Sales 24.1 71.1 
South Carolina 1951 3 Retail Sales 29.0 718 
South Dakota 1933 2 Retail Sales 30.5 75.2 
Tennessee 1947 3 Retail Sales 34.4 72.9 
Texas saint pal pn 46.4 
Utah 1933 2 Retail Sales 30.5 57.7 
Vermont eoisteii ~ 39.0 
Sellinees 1935 31/3 Retail Sales] pd 
won viene = toe) ame) yy 

Retail Sales 

1931 ‘ Gross Receipts 51.1 86.6 

Wisconsin saan re spusitaiaitiaonnan Sissi 30.8. 
Wyoming 1935 2 Retail Sales 28.9 59.4 
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TABLE 18 continued 


* Food is exempt from the tax. 

+ An amendment to the Constitution providing for a sales tax, food exempt, was approved March 
21, 1958 and will be submitted for vote at the next general election for the House of Representa- 
tives. 

* Expired in 1955, reinstated in revised form in 1956. 

® Prior to June 1, 1951 and after May 31, 1959 the rate is 1%. 

“A different rate for each class of taxpayers plus a surtax of 3/10% of the normal tax is levied 
but not for all classes of taxpayers. 

SOURCE: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., State Tax Guide. 


receipts taxes imposed on business by several states are generally passed on to 
the consumer too, only in these instances the payment is indirect and 
A tax levied on the gross dollar volume that a business takes in has the 
appearance of a charge against the enterprise which sells the goods or 
services, although in most cases it is not. But even if the gross receipts tax 
was not passed on to the consumer it would be a very unfair type of business 
tax; unlike an income tax on profits, this tax is charged without regard to 
the amount of profit that is made or whether there is any profit at all. It is 
simply a blind tax levied against the dollar volume of business receipts. 


Actually, these gross receipt taxes are almost always passed on to the 
ultimate consumer and they become a particularly vicious form of indirect 
sales tax because the cost is “pyramided” upward with each additional 
transaction involved. 


HOW DOES PYRAMIDING WORK? 


The manufacturer simply adds his gross receipts tax to the price he charges 
the wholesaler; the wholesaler, in turn, adds his customary mark-up to the 
price he pays the manufacturer and then adds his receipts tax on top of it; 
then, the retailer does the same. As a result of pyramiding, the final pur- 
chaser may pay an added cost which is considerably more than the sum of 
the receipts taxes which actually are paid by the manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer into the state treasury. Thus, the “multiplier” effect of the 
receipts tax can make it even more oppressive than a general sales tax which 
is applied only once at the time of the final sale. 


(In Indiana the gross receipts tax is extended to all forms of business 
and individual income and is, therefore, called a “gross income tax.” Under 
its provisions, the personal incomes of all families are taxed beyond a flat 
$1,000 exemption regardless of family size. Income above this level is 
charged at the same flat tax rate whether it is $500 or $50,000. Neither 
from the standpoint of exemptions nor rates is there any reasonable con- 
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sideration under this tax of a family’s ability to pay. It is in no sense a 
progressive income tax and it is one of the most reactionary type of taxes 


levied by any states.) 


THE “SELECTIVE” SALES TAXES 
Whether or not a state levies a general sales or gross receipts tax, all of them 


impose taxes on one or more specific commodities, such as tobacco, alcoholic 
beverages and gasoline. (See Table 19.) As has already been pointed out, 
these “excises,” or “‘selective” sales taxes, became important in state finance 


CHART THIRTEEN * 
Total Sales Tax Collections (GENERAL AND SELECTIVE) by States, 1957 


(AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REVENUE) 


Ne! Vion: tt eR 6+. N lk: —anannnT °2 
Woshington Ey 33. Wyoming i 59.4 
ee. 
Ccorgis TS 77.4 lovisicns ay 57.5 
eee —— eaeanmememmeneS: 
Chic TEE 76.4 Okichoma SE 57.3 
Florida 76.0 North Cerolins EE 56.3 
eS — 
South Dakots iy 75.2 es 
Meine EE 76.5 0 9 Nebrasko SE s 4.7 
Tennessee I 72.9 New Hampshire MY 53.5 
Alabomc SS 72.300 Peonsylvonia A 51.3 
South Corcline iE 71.8 lll 
Rhode Island iy 71.1 Montene I 220 
mecca: eas 
ee ee \dcho 41.4 
Arkansas SE 69.6 Vermont EE 39.0 
Michigan RE «62.0 Virginia RE 37.6 
New Mexico EEE 65.8 Minnesota GE 37.0 
Kanscs EE 65.3 Massachusetts SEE 34.8 
lowc EE 64.0 Delaware EE 31.3 
Missouri EE 63.3 Wisconsin SME 30.8 
Colifornia EE 63.1 New York SNM 30.1 
Arizonc 62.1 Oregon SMM 21.1 


* See Appendix, Table E for supporting data 
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TABLE 19 
Rates of Some Major State Selective Sales Taxes—July 1, 1958 


CIGAR- GASO- CIGAR- GASO- 
ETTES LINE ETTES LINE 
(cents BEER (cents (cents BEER (cents 
per (per3i- per per (per 31- r 
pkg.) gal. bbi.) gallon) pkg.) gal. bbl.) gallon) 
Alabama 4c $6.61 7c New Hampshire * $3.00 bc 
Arizona 2 2.32 5 New Jersey 5c 1.033 5 
Arkansas 6 5.00* 6% New Mexico 5 1.50 6 
California me 62 6 New York 3 1.033 4 
Colorado ag 93 6 North Carolina _ 10.50 : 
Connecticut 3 1.00 6 North Dakota 3 2.48 6 
Delaware 3 2.00 5 Ohio 3 1.50-2.50 5§ 
Florida 5 7.44 ° Oklahoma 5 10.00 6.58 
Georgia 5 9.00 6% Oregon re 1.30 6 
idaho 4 3.10 6 Pennsylvania 5 2.48 5 
Ilineis 3 1.24 5 Rhode Island 5 1.50 6 
Indiana 3 1.24 6 South Carolina 3 11.62 7 
lowa 3 2.48 6 South Dakota 3.25 2.00 6 
Kansas 4 3.10 5 Tennessee 5 340° 7 
Kentucky 3 2.50 7 Texas 5 4.30 5 
Louisiana 8 10.00 7 Utah 4 1.10-400 6 
Maine 5 = 7 Vermont 5 6.20 6% 
Meoryland 3 93 6 Virginia rt 3.10 6 
Massachusetts 5° 2.00 5% Washington 5 100° 6% 
Michigan 3* 1.25 6 West Virginia 5 5.50 6 
Minnesota 4 1,00-2.00° 5 Wisconsin 5 1.00 6 
Mississippi 6 13.23 7 Wyoming 3 62 5 
Missouri - 62 3 District of 
Montana 8 1.00 6 Columbia 2 1.50 6 
Nebraska 4 1.24 7 NUMBER OF 
Nevada 3 3 6 STATES a3 48 48 


* A 32-gallon barrel. 

* The tax on malt liquors manufactured in the State of Maine is 5-1/3c per gallon. 

* From July 29, 1958 to August 31, 1958 the tax is increased to 6c per package. 

“The school aid excise tax of 1 mill per cigarette increased the total rate to 2% mills or 5¢ per 
package until June 30, 1959. 

* For the period between July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1959 the tax is increased by 10%. 

* The tax is 15% of the value of all tobacco produced, sold at retail, measured by the usual selling 


price. 
7 A tax of 17% of the wholesale price is levied on the wholesale sale of beer, of which 3% may be 
retained by whoiesale to cover cost of collection. 


* Retail sales of strong beer by state liquor stores, including sales to Class H licenses, are subject 
to a 10% tax. 


SOURCE: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., State Tax Guide and State Tax Review. 


during the 1920’s: the motor fuel and motor vehicle taxes grew after 1919, 
being adopted by every state within ten years thereafter; tobacco taxes also 
began in that decade; liquor and beer taxes came into widespread use after 
the repeal of prohibition in 1933; and taxes on general admissions have 
multiplied on the state and local level since the 1930's. 

Tobacco Taxes: In 1957, taxes on tobacco products produced over one- 
half billion dollars and accounted for about 3.8 percent of all state revenues. 
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The lion’s share of this income came from the tax levied on cigarettes by 42 
(with the addition of Maryland in 1958 there are. now 43) states and the 
District of Columbia. The base of the state cigarette tax is usually the 
standard package of 20 cigarettes. In other words, it is related to quantity 
instead of value—a low price pack carries the same tax charge as the most 
expensive luxury brand. The present tax per package varies from one cent 
in the District of Columbia to eight cents in Louisiana, three cents being the 
tax most frequently imposed. 

A number of states also tax cigars and impose taxes on other tobacco prod- 
ucts. In some states, tobacco products are subject not only to a specific excise 
tax but also to a general sales tax. 

Alcoholic Beverage Taxes: All of the 48 states impose selective sales taxes 
on alcoholic beverages, and they raise about the same amount of revenue 
as the excises on tobacco products. State laws, setting tax rates on alcoholic 
beverages and prescribing the kinds of beverages that may be sold as well 
as the types of outlets permitted to be operated, vary widely. All states 
which allow its sale impose excises on distilled spirits; rates on distilled 
liquor usually range from 50 cents to $1.50 per gallon with varying rates for 
other alcoholic beverages. 

Sixteen states distribute alcoholic beverages through state monopolies and 
depend for revenue primarily from profits from sales. Seven of these states, 
however, also levy liquor taxes, expressed as a percentage of the retail price, 
in addition to the profits derived from the sale. 

All of the 48 states and the District of Columbia tax beer, at the rates 
ranging from as low as 62 cents per barrel in several states to $13.23 per 
barrel in Mississippi. Over one-half of the taxes are less than $3 per barrel. 
Wine is taxed in most of the states at rates varying from one cent per gallon 
in California to $2 per galion in Georgia. 

In addition to these excises, all of the states impose license fees on various 
activities connected with the liquor industry. The yield from all of these 
excises and licenses in 1957 was more than half a billion dollars or about 
4.5 percent of all state revenues. In the states which impose retail sales 
taxes, the sale of some types of alcoholic beverage is included in the base; 
in many cases both the general sales tax and a state excise tax are imposed. 

Amusement Taxes: Amusement taxes were collected by 32 states in 1957. 
‘These taxes were paid for admission to movies, theatres, concerts or sports 
events and the amount of the tax was related to the purchase price of the 
ticket. Over-all amusement taxes are quite low with many of the states 
charging 2 percent and a top charge of ten percent in a few cases. _ 

In a few states, lower priced admissions are excluded from the tax: 
Kentucky excludes the first ten cents; Mississippi has a preferential rate on 
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admissions up to 25 cents; South Carolina exempts moving picture theatres 
which pay instead an annual license tax based in seating capacity; and Texas 
exempts admission under 51 cents. As a source of revenue, the amusement 
tax is insignificant since, if the revenue from horse racing is omitted, the 
total income that it raises for all the states which used it was somewhat more 
than $15 million in 1957. 

About half the states tax admissions to horse races but by far the larger 
revenue in the case of this amusement comes from levies on the gambling 
associated with it. States share in the gains of the successful participants in 
the legally authorized pari-mutuel system of rating the contestants. The 
racing industry is a billion-dollar business and the commissions on the trans- 
actions as shown on the recording machines run to large sums a substantial 
part of which drains into public treasuries. Parasitic or illegal gambling also 
attends these competitions, and it escapes the state levies. 

Income of non-profit organizations is often excluded from the amusement 
tax and some states exclude admission to fairs. 

The admission taxes are regarded as particularly well suited to state and 
local needs. Entertainment is a particularly local service, the tax cannot 
easily be avoided and it is a reasonably simple tax to administer. 


THE GENERAL SALES TAX ARGUMENTS 


Sales tax enthusiasts point to the large amount of revenue which these taxes 
raise as justification for their use. In addition, they argue that the yield 
from sales taxes is dependable both in good times and bad. Furthermore, 
they uphold the sales tax as being equitable because it “treats everybody 
alike.” Finally, they point out that this tax is virtually painless since it just 
extracts “a few pennies” with each purchase. 

All of these arguments are without merit. They are only half true, or not 
true at alll 

Professor Edwin Seligman summed up the critics’ objection to a general 
sales tax with the often quoted conclusion that it can be accepted only as a 
last resort to save public services when no other practical alternatives are 
available.* Taxes on food, heat, light and clothing should not be necessary 
in an economy celebrated for its productiveness and in a country which 
honors itself for its compassion towards its poorer citizens. 

The first objection to the sales tax is that it is regressive: It takes propor- 
tionately most from those least able to pay. 
_ It is well to re-examine Chart 2 in Chapter 2 based on the studies of 
Professor Musgrave of the University of Michigan. These studies showed 


* Professor Edwin Seligman, Studies in Public Finance (Ist Edition) p. 181. 
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how the progressive federal income tax was taking a substantially larger 
portion of the incomes of the well-off in 1954 than of moderate and low 
income families. 

In contrast, the study shows how sales taxes are actually regressive—they 
force the greatest tax burden on those least able to pay. According to Pro- 
fessor Musgrave’s findings those families with incomes of $10,000 or more 
paid only 4.1 percent of their incomes on sales taxes—federal, state and local. 
In contrast, families in the $3,000 to $3,999 income group paid 8.7 percent 
out of their incomes for sales taxes, and those in the $2,000 to $2,999 income 
group paid 9.6 percent to the sales tax collector. Families living on an 
income of $2,000 or less actually paid out 10.7 percent of their income on 
sales taxes in 1954 according to this study. 

It is sometimes argued that if food and drugs are exempted, this would 
convert the sales tax into a fair levy. This compromise cannot make the tax 
acceptable, however, it only would convert a tragically regressive tax into 
one that would be not quite so regressive. 

Moreover, the exemption of food adds some objections of its own. Food 
is hard to define and its exemption hard to administer. Statutes exempting 
food usually make a highly arbitrary discrimination between food consumed 
at home and that served in restaurants (the latter not exempt). In all fair- 
ness, why favor the man who has a wife who can and will cook for him over 
the person who is obliged to eat out? 

Moreover, the sales tax does a crude job of distributing tax burdens among 
families with the same income. It is like a flat income tax with savings, taxes 
and most expenditures for services exempt, the omissions being justified on 
no rational ground whatever unless it be that wealthy people dispose of their 
incomes more largely for these items. How much you will pay relatively will 
depend on your tastes and how large a family you have. One’s tastes—where 
innocent—should have nothing to do with tax burdens. Furthermore, the 
sales tax takes account of one’s family status perversely—the larger the 
family, the higher the tax. Thus, it becomes a tax on one’s needs—not on 
ability to pay. 

The sales tax allows no minimum exemption and includes in its scope the 
first and last dollar one may receive from unemployment compensation, 
workmen’s compensation, students’ maintenance, social security benefits, and 
even public relief. This kind of tax levy on our neediest citizens makes no 
sense either in terms of decency or of economics. 

The unfairness with which sales tax burdens are distributed is multiplied 
by the fact that they usually tax “last sales” to producers as well as to con- 
sumers. Thus, it includes sales of farm machinery, locomotives, cash registers 
and so forth as well as family purchase of groceries and clothing. If as seems 
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probable, most of these levies on producers are also eventually passed on to 
consumers, the ultimate load borne by the consumer involves duplication. 
Not all producers, however, may be able to shift these levies. They could 
hit the farmer—particularly the little farmer—even harder than the property 
tax. 

The truth is that all taxes, including sales taxes, come out of income. The 
income tax reaches all there is to tax and exempts a minimum. The sales tax 
reaches the same income but its exemptions go exclusively to the well-to-do. 
Furthermore, the unfair burden that the sales tax imposes is in no way 
lessened by the fact that this tax is indirect and is covered up by the payment 
of higher prices. 

While some sales tax supporters acknowledge that this levy is regressive 
and takes proportionately most from those most in need, they justify its use 
with the argument that the poor in the United States have almost evaporated. 
They insist that because American families are now so “affluent,” the 
inequity of one tax compared to another is no longer very important. 

On the contrary, there are still many millions of our fellow citizens who 
remain poor, on the basis of any American standard. In 1957, for example, 
7.3 million consumer units—families and unattached individuals—were living 
on incomes of less than $2,000, and this 14 percent of all units shared only 
2.6 percent of consumer income. In contrast, the 2.2 million units with 
incomes exceeding $15,000 (4 percent of the total) were enjoying 18.2 
percent of all consumer income.* 

Clearly, there are still many Americans who are painfully hurt by the “few 
pennies at a time” that the sales tax extracts from their meager incomes. 

For the sales tax it is sometimes also argued that it collects something from 
out-of-town or state tourists. But, by the same token, it also exempts from 
tax the income of residents that is spent in other states. Why shouldn’t 
North Dakota enjoy the revenue from income earned there and spent in 
Florida? Any business or property tax makes a direct or indirect collection 
from tourists. Even a net income tax, though not passed on to tourists in 
prices charged them, nevertheless comes out of the tourists in the sense that 
they help generate the income that is taxed. 

It is also said that the sales tax is especially effective in checking inflation. 
But it is very doubtful that it has any advantage over the net income tax in 
this respect. Furthermore, an income tax checks expenditure on investment 
goods (like buildings) as well as consumption goods during inflation and its 
yield increases more rapidly. This helps to make debt repayment or the 


* Survey of Current Business, U. S. Department of Commerce, April 1958, Pages 11 
and 12. 
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accumulation of governmental financial reserves easier during inflationary 
times. 


ARGUMENTS CONCERNING SELECTIVE SALES TAXES 


Selective sales taxes in the United States can be divided into three classes: 
(1) those levied on consumption which is deemed harmful and which is asso- 
ciated with public expense to prevent bad social consequences; (2) those 
levied on harmless non-essentials; and (3) those levied on consumption that 
receives special positive benefits from the government. The last of these 
classes includes especially the various levies on the ownership and use of 
motor vehicles. This class of taxes is so important and has so many special 
characteristics that it is treated separately in the next chapter. 

Any selective sales tax which keeps the necessities of life out of its base 
has a long advantage over a tax, either special or general, that includes such 
necessities. From the taxpayer’s point of view, such a levy leaves him an 
option that will avoid tax and still provide a minimum standard of living 
for himself and his family. From the social point of view, the tax does not 
make it necessary for anybody to undermine his economic and social 
efficiency. 

No one can make a very convincing case, on the other hand, against 
moderate taxes on gambling, liquor and tobacco. However, the temptation 
with selective sales taxes is to extend them to items of consumer’s preference 
where there is no excuse for a tax except revenue need. Not only innocent 
consumption but even outlays that under no stretch of ambiguous definition 
can be called luxuries are singled out for special burden. This makes tax 
distribution depend heavily on the irrelevant factor of human tastes. Many 
items of consumption not required for health and decency are nevertheless 
customary amenities associated with an American standard of living. The 
wide consumption of most taxed commodities is indicated by the regressive 
incidence of the excise taxes, both those imposed by states and those imposed 
by the federal government. 

Taking all federal excises on tobacco, auto and other transport, recreation, 
food, liquor and rent in 1948, and matching them against total consumer 
expenditures, Professor Musgrave finds that their payment took 1.8 percent 
of family incomes of less than $1,000 and then graduated downwards in 
each succeeding income bracket until they took only .5 percent of incomes 
of families receiving $7,500 a year or more. 
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TEN | Motor Vehicle Taxes 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE motor vehicle in the 
United States has brought with it large new governmental responsibilities 
the most important of which is a highly elaborate and expensive system of 
roads. The primary responsibility for these roads is state and local though 
the federal government has provided some highway aid since 1916. Tra- 
ditionally federal aids have been distributed on a 50-50 matching formula 
but a recent federal program to develop 41,000 miles of super-highway 
between major metropolitan centers calls for a 90 percent federal con- 
tribution. 

In response to the great need for additional revenue that grows out of 
the use of motor-vehicle transportation, governments have developed a new 
family of taxes (also called “user-charges”) including the motor fuel tax, 
the license fees and special charges on trucks called ton-mile or weight- 
distance taxes. 


This system of collecting so-called user-charges to finance highways is 
based on the benefit theory of taxation previously discussed. Application 
of the benefit principle can be beneficial under certain conditions. Thus 
municipalities that supply gas and electricity to their citizens will ordinarily 
expect the enterprise to be self-supporting through user-charges. A munici- 
pality that builds and maintains an expensive subway will expect those 
who use it to pay part or all of its costs of development and operation. 

In the case of most services of government, however, user-charges are in- 
appropriate because benefits are so largely indirect and immeasurable. One 
could not say, for instance, that the principal benefit of elementary education 
is enjoyed by school children or their parents. The bachelor, too, has a 
stake in the development and maintenance of a literate community. Is the 
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highway situation more like the public utility situation described above or 
the school? 

The case for user-charges for highways is much reinforced by the fact that 
highways are used in part for commercial purposes in competition with such 
privately owned facilities as railroads. Highways are in competition also 
with other allocations of resources—such as schools and homes. To provide 
that users must pay for the highways adds a built-in check on overspending 
on one type of consumer outlay. Scope for the application of the ability-to- 
pay principle is still far from exhausted in areas where benefit taxation is 
far less reasonable. On the whole the sensible conclusion seems to be that 
at least some application of the benefit principle in the area of highway 
finance is amply justified. 

However, fair application of user-charges to pay for highways is by no 
means a simple matter. To mention only a few of the difficulties, what is 
the relation of the weight of vehicles to the cost of constructing and main- 
taining highways? If all vehicles were alike or nearly alike in terms of 
weight, a simple tax on motor fuel would give a fair approximation to 
the value of highway service. But of course vehicles range all the way from 
motor scooters to 34-ton trucks and this variety of uses will have impacts 
on highway costs by no means proportional to fuel usage. The use of a toll 
charge is the most direct way of assessing direct benefits. But it has fallen 
into disfavor: Outside the administrative cost associated with such pro- 
cedure there is a feeling that this system of charging is too direct, that 
motorists as a group should pay for the highways as a system and that some 
roads should support others on the ground that all gain from a well- 
developed system as a whole. 

There is question too about the so-called impropriety of using motor 
vehicle tax revenues for the support of general governmental functions. A 
motor fuel tax viewed as a special excise is not the best way to raise revenue 
for the general fund but it is also certainly not the worst. In this connection 
it should be remembered that motor vehicles frequently enjoy special 
privileges under the general property tax, that they are an important source 
of governmental expense in addition to roads and that they represent an 
enormous volume of wealth. 

Motor Fuel and Vehicle Taxes; Revenue derived from motor fuel taxes is 
of the greatest importance. In pre-war 1939, it was the single largest 
revenue-producing state tax and collections from it accounted for almost 
26 percent of total state tax yield. 

In 1957, the receipts from this tax still accounted for 19.5 percent of the 
tax revenue of all the states, following only the general sales and gross 
receipts taxes which produced 23.2 percent of the total. However, if the 
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revenue from motor vehicle licenses is added to the yield from motor fuel 
taxes, a total of almost 29 percent of all state tax revenue, or, more than 
$4 billion was found to have been derived from these sources alone in 1957. 

The first state to levy a tax on motor fuel was Oregon in 1919; other 
states followed quickly, and today all of them levy the tax as does the federal 
government and many municipalities. (In most states diesel fuel and other 
petroleum products are taxed at the same rate as gasoline.) 

Oregon started with a tax of one cent per gallon. After 1923, however, 
the states began to increase their rates and the trend has continued into the 
post World War II period. In 1949, for example, one-third of the states 
raised their motor fuel tax rates. The rates levied by 1957 ranged from 3 
cents per gallon in Missouri to 7 cents per gallon in Maine, Nebraska, and 
in eight southern states. It was 5 cents a gallon or more in all of the 48 
states except Missouri and New York and was as high as 6 cents a gallon 
in about three-quarters of the states. 

Under many of the state laws, the gasoline distributing firms are permitted 
to retain a certain proportion of tax (1%-3%) because of “evaporation” or 
“shrinkage” of gasoline. In some states distributors are allowed to retain an 
additional amount to cover the expenses of collecting the tax. 

At the federal level, Congress has not permitted any such deductions or 
commissions to be paid in connection with the collection of the federal tax 
on gasoline. There is a very serious question whether these deductions 
should be permitted at the state level. In a number of states, a significant 
amount of revenue is lost by virtue of these special deductions and com- 
missions. In all states where these deductions exist, they need to be closely 
scrutinized. 

There is a great variation in the role played by the motor fuel tax in the 
different states. Nebraska, for example, gets 40.6 percent of its tax revenue 
from this source as compared to 9.2 percent of the total which the gasoline 
tax raises in New York. 

The amount of tax that a particular state levies on motor fuel is often 
related to the policy of the state regarding motor vehicle license fees. The 
first registration tax on automobiles was imposed by New York in 1901, a 
non-recurring $1 fee. Today the states levy a variety of annual registration 
taxes, involving both vehicles and operators, which range up to as high as 
$75 for a passenger automobile and well over $1,000 for certain kinds of 
trucks and trailers. Differences in weight are the most common basis for 
these fees. 

A comparison between the total tax burden on vehicles which exists 
among various states is difficult because of the different proportions of 
other taxes, such as property and sales, which are levied on vehicles in the 
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different jurisdictions. Some states have substituted higher motor fuel 
taxes in place of substantial motor vehicle license fees. Georgia, for 
example, has low registration fees and a high gasoline tax rate. 

Total state revenues from motor vehicle and operator license fees have 
risen steadily over the years. In 1957 they yielded more than $1.3 billion, 
almost half the amount raised from motor fuel taxes. The yield from 
motor licenses alone actually exceeds the revenue raised by the states from 
their individual income taxes. 

Segregated Highway Funds Unjustified: In a majority of states and, 
recently, at the federal level too, billions of dollars collected from motor 
fuel taxes and motor vehicle license fees are considered a special class of 
revenue to be used for highway purposes only. It is argued that because 
these taxes are a payment for benefits received from highway use they 
should, therefore, be considered privileged revenue and used exclusively 
for the construction, maintenance and regulation of highways. 

The movement to segregate these highway revenues largely grew out of 
events which occurred in the 1930’s. Since the yield from motor fuel and 
motor vehicle taxes falls off less than the revenue from other taxes at times 
when incomes generally decline, the money from this source provided much 
of the revenue, during those meager years, which the states used for relief, 
education and other purposes that were considered more important than 
highway construction. This action, however, gave rise to the “diversion” 
movement which has culminated in many states in the segregation of high- 
way revenues and the provision that they must be used exclusively for 
highway purposes. 

By 1957 more than half of the states had amended their constitutions to 
provide that highway tax income should be segregated. (See Table 20.) 


TABLE 20 


State Constitutional Amendments Segregating 
Highway-User Revenues 


Date of Amendment Date of Amendment 

Alabama 1952 Missouri 1945 
Arizona 1952 Montana 1956 
California 1938 Nevada 1940 
Colorado 1934 New Hampshire 1938 

1952 North Dakota 1940 
idaho 1940 Ohio 1947 
lowa 1942 Oregon 1942 
Kansas 1928 Pennsylvania 1945 
Kentucky 1945 South Dakota 1940 
Louisiana 1956 Texas 1946 
Maine 1944 Washington 1944 
Massachusetts 1948 West Virginia 1942 
Michigan 1938 Wyoming 1954 
Minnesota 1920 


SOURCE: National Highway Users Conference, Good Roads Amendments, Washington, D. C. 
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In some other states, such as Wisconsin, segregation of highway funds was 
enacted by statute. 

There are many valid reasons why many tax authorities view the segre- 
gation of highway funds—whether by the state or by the federal govern- 
ment—as poor public policy. 

In the first place, the so-called highway tax revenues do not by any means 
cover the full cost of highway construction and maintenance. Local gov- 
ernments spend large sums on highways and streets and on providing 
adequate traffic regulations but in many cases they receive little or nothing 
from state motor vehicle and gasoline taxes to defray the cost. Therefore, 
these local governments must finance most or all of these services from 
general revenues. Similarly, much of the federal grants-in-aid which the 
states receive from the United States Treasury for highway construction 
also come out of general revenues. 

Surely, it would be unreasonable to argue that motor fuel and vehicle 
taxes must bear the entire burden of providing the income to support 
highway services since it is recognized that many others besides vehicle 
drivers, such as property owners and the community at large, benefit from 
the existence and improvement of the highways. It is indeed difficult to 
determine exactly how much any particular citizen benefits from the use 
of highways, just as it is also extremely difficult to determine who ultimately 
pays the actual cost of the gasoline tax and the vehicle license fees. Cer- 
tainly, some of these taxes are passed on by transportation companies to 
those who ride their buses and by trucking companies to those who 
ultimately purchase the goods that they move on the highways. 

Even when a tax is levied on the theory of benefits received—such as a 
levy on a special property improvement—those who pay the tax should not 
be allowed any special claim on the proceeds. No one seems to object to 
using the tax revenue from property owners, beer drinkers or cigarette 
smokers for the support of the schools and the general government. Surely, 
in the case of gasoline taxes, license fees and sales taxes generally—where 
so often it cannot be accurately determined who ultimately pays them— 
the revenue should not be segregated for one specific purpose only. 

All of the responsibilities of government should be considered together 
by the elected representatives of the people and balanced against the total 
general revenue of government. The state legislators should have the right 
to use the money derived from an excise on gasoline in the same way as any 
other revenue. Certainly, state constitutional amendments which segregate 
highway user revenues have the effect of placing beyond legislative dis- 
cretion important matters which should be within the range of legislative 
policy and action. 
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ELEVEN | How Can We Increase 
Local Revenues ? 


THE PROBLEM OF RAISING more funds to meet the 
needs of local governments is even more pressing than the tax problems 
of the states. 


In school districts and counties across the country, particularly those that 
border on metropolitan areas, the postwar population expansion, the 
rising cost of government operation and the insufficient yield from the 
property tax on which all localities still depend as their major source of 
revenue have created one financial crisis after another. The cities, however, 
face a problem that is even more critical. 


In many urban centers the population is moving out of the cities and 
into the suburbs and this migration—largely of middle and upper income 
families—adds to the threat of municipal bankruptcy. Suburban homes are 
not on city property tax rolls although the family breadwinner often com- 
mutes to town to work and enjoys the benefits of many public municipal 
services. Meanwhile the lower income groups who continue to populate 
the city provide a constantly narrowing tax base at the very time that the 
congested areas and slums in which they live create special problems which 
call for constantly larger outlays of public revenue. 


Many studies have revealed that city slums require far larger expendi- 
tures for police protection, fire prevention, health, education and other 
services than is received from them in taxes. Meanwhile, the flow of better- 
off families to the suburbs—to escape the congestion and tax burden of the 
cities—simply reduces tax rolls still further. 


Many school districts have sought relief from their problems through 
consolidation with other districts. Besides, an increasingly larger number 
of states now help their local governments by providing some degree of 
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financial aid for education, public welfare, and other services. In the larger 
cities, however, the revenue crisis continues and in most cases grows worse. 


THE SEARCH FOR NEW REVENUE SOURCES 


Although the property tax is regressive and inequitable in many ways, as 
we pointed out in Chapter 5, a first responsibility of local governments is to 
attempt to improve their revenue position by re-examining their entire 
property tax structure. Too often, as we have seen, property values have 
not been re-assessed for many years despite the substantial increase in post- 
war values. In many localities, partiality continues to be shown to the 
owners of industrial and commercial property. Since all local governments 
still derive the greater share of their revenue from property taxes, and 
probably will continue to for many years, there is real wisdom in investi- 
gating your local property tax procedures in an effort to make them more 
fair and more productive in the revenue they yield. 

In addition, local governments, should consider other alternative revenue 
sources. One of these might be an effort to obtain more financial aid from 
state funds; another, is to obtain a greater share of state-collected taxes, 
derived from local sources, for local use. (Both of these methods of increas- 
ing local revenue are discussed in the next chapter.) Another alternative, 
already being pursued by more and more cities, is to seek a variety of new 
locally administered taxes to supplement the revenue already being ob- 
tained from property taxes. 

Over the course of the last 20 years, many American cities have been 
devising new local tax measures in order to increase their income, and many 
more would like to. A great problem, however, grows out of the depend- 
ence of cities on authority from the state legislators or even revision of 
state constitutions in order to institute new taxes. , 

Despite marked indifference towards city problems on the part of some 
legislatures, and actual hostility in some cases, the cities have gradually 
been able to increase their use of non-property tax sources over the last 
twenty years. Unfortunately, as we shall see, some of the major new local 
taxes — the municipal sales and payroll taxes, for example — are themselves 
no improvement on the property tax. Chart 14 shows the growth: of local 
receipts from these new tax sources since 1932. 

In 1932, it should be noted, property taxes accounted for almost 75 
percent of city incomes and only 2.8 percent of total revenue came from 
other local tax sources. 

_ By 1956, however, property taxes provided only slightly more than 36 per- 
cent of total revenue. Financial aid from other units of government — pri- 
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CHART FOURTEEN 


Major Revenue Sources of Cities, selected years 1932 to 1956 *** 
(AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REVENUE) 


SALES, USE AND 
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1932 1942 1950 1952 1954 1956 


* Includes licenses, permits and miscellaneous taxes. 


** Includes charges and miscellaneous revenues from nontax sources. The years 1952, 1954 and 
1956 also include utility revenue and insurance trust revenue. 


*** Data for the.Years 1932-1950 is for cities of 25,000 or more. Data for the years 1952-1956 
is for all cities. 


* See Appendix Table D for supporting deta 
SOURCE: Malcolm M. Davisson and William K. Schmelzle, “General Problems of Municipal Reve- 
nue,” National Tax Journal, Vol. Vi (June 1953). 


The data for the years 1952, 1954 and 1956 is compiled from U.S. Bureau of the Census Summary 
of Government Finances in 1956. 


U.S. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of City Government Finances in 1956. 
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marily the states —- was more than one and a half times as much however, 


while local non-property taxes were now raising almost one-half of the 
total city revenues. 


The most widely used non-property taxes (and service charges) were those 
imposed on public utilities, sewer services, garbage and refuse service, admis- 
sions, and on gross receipts of business. The largest revenue producers, how- 
ever, were the local general sales taxes, local gross receipts taxes, and the 
so-called local income taxes. Unfortunately, the municipal general sales 
taxes and income (payroll) taxes which are coming more and more into 
use are even more regressive than the property tax. AFL-CIO strenuously 
opposes both of them. But if we are to fight them effectively, it is necessary 
to look at both of them more closely. 


Taken as a whole, the yield from non-property taxes (and service charges) 
collected by the cities is now becoming very substantial. On June 30, 1955 
there were 930 cities with a population of more than 10,000 (of a total 
of 1347 such cities) that were raising over one billion dollars a year through 
the levy of one or more of the following local non-property taxes or service 
charges: general sales, gross receipts, business licenses, income and selective 
sales taxes on cigarettes, tobacco, alcoholic beverages, motor fuels, admis- 
sions, sewer service and garbage and refuse service charges. The following 
table shows the types of taxes or service charge, the number of cities using 
them in 1955, and the total estimated yield from each tax. 


TABLE 21 


Municipal Non-Property Taxes 
CITIES HAVING MORE THAN 10,000 INHABITANTS 


Type of Tax or Service Charge Number of Cities, 1955 Estimated Yield 
Public Utility Gross Receipts Tax 341 $ 98,476,487 
Sewer Service Charge 313 98,514,580 
Garbage and Refuse Service Charges 310 39,686,610 
Admission and Amusement Taxes 197 21,607,322 
Business Gross Receipts Tax 189 145,264,297 
Sales Taxes (General) 171 391,823,175 
Poll or Per Capita Tax 136 4,671,720 
Motor Vehicle License Taxes 135 42,503,449 
Cigarette and Tobacco Taxes 84 37,198,144 
Income Taxes (Pay Roll) 48 108,631,473 
Motor Fuel Tax 39 19,527,041 
Liquor and Alcoholic Beverage Taxes 37 11,652,291 
Deed Transfer Tax 8 5,178,330 
Occupancy Tax (Hotel) 8 7,568,487 


TOTAL $1,032,303,406 


SOURCE: Municipal Non-Property Taxes: 1956 Supplement to Where Cities Get Their Money, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, 1956. 
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THE MUNICIPAL SALES TAX MENACE 


General retail sales taxes are coming into increasing use by cities and 
counties. New York imposed its original levy back in 1934; New Orleans in 
1938. Since World War II, however, a general sales tax has been imposed 
by large cities like Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles and Phoenix, Jackson, 
Mississippi and Syracuse, New York and in over 1430 smaller municipalities 
and counties in Alabama, California, Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, New York and Virginia. 

These local general sales taxes, which range from 14 to 3 percent on 
retail purchases, are applied on top of existing general sales taxes imposed 
by the states except in the case of New York and Virginia. The residents of 
Denver, for example, pay a one percent sales tax to the city and an addi- 
tional 2 percent levy on the same purchase to the State of Colorado. 
Similarly, the citizens of New Orleans and Baton Rouge pay two sales 
taxes — one to their local governments, and one to the State of Louisiana. 
In this State, as well as in Alabama, Illinois and Mississippi, the double tax 
on retail sales applies even to the purchase of food. 

Selective sales taxes on specific commodities are increasingly being 
imposed by local governments as well as by the states. This is particularly 
true with regard to cigarettes and gasoline. By 1958 a total of more than 70 
municipalities and 20 counties were recorded as levying their own taxes on 
the sale of gasoline and the rates charged from one-half of a cent per 
gallon to three cents. These charges, which in all cases are in addition to 
existing state and federal excises on gasoline, were being imposed by local 
governments in Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico and Wyoming. 

Municipal taxes on cigarettes are imposed by such large cities as New 
York, Chicago, Baltimore, Kansas City, Miami, Omaha, Denver, Atlantic 
City, St. Louis and more than 75 other cities and counties in Alabama, 
Colorado, Illinois, Missouri, New Mexico, Tennessee and Virginia. In 
these communities a single package of cigarettes is subjected to three taxes 
—the excise imposed by the local, state and federal governments. 

All of the criticism, usually leveled against sales taxes when imposed by 
the states, applies with even greater force to their imposition by local gov- 
ernments. Both taxes are regressive, but when they are imposed at two 
levels of government the effect is doubly regressive. 

In addition to the usual arguments advanced by those who support the 
sales tax, the proponents also point out that it serves to draw revenue 
from commuters who work and shop in the city but live in the suburbs 
and pay property taxes there. 
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TABLE 22 
Municipal Sales Taxes *—July 1, 1958 


City or County Date of Adoption Rate 
Alabama 
Bibb Co. 1957 1% 
Colbert 1949 % 
Franklin Co. 1955 1 
Hale Co. 1957 1 
Lauderdale Co. 1949 1 
Lawrence Co. 1957 1 
Limestone Co. 1957 1 
Marion Co. 1949 1 
Pickens Co. 1955 % 
| Tuscaloosa Co. 1953 1 
Anniston 1956 1 
Decatur 1954 1 
Florence 1949 % 
Gadsden 1956 1 
Huntsville 1957 1 
Jasper 1946 1 
Montgomery 1957 1 
Sheffield 1948 % 
Talladega 1953 1 
Winfield 1951 1 
Arizona 
Phoenix % 
California 
287 cities (approx.) 1946-1958 ba 
44 counties 1956-1958 
Colorado 
Denver 1948 1 
Pueblo 1956 1 
Ilinois 
1009 cities (approx.) 1955-1958 % 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 1951 1 
Bogalusa 1955 1 
New Orleans 1938 1 
East Baton Rouge Parish 1956 1 
Jefferson Parish 1955 1 
Mississippi 
| 64 cities (approx.) 1950-1958 % 
| New Mexico 
Albuquerque 1955 1 
New York 
| New York City 1934 3 
Auburn 1954 1 
Niagara Falls 1930 2 
Poughkeepsie 1949 2 
Syracuse 1949 =: 
Broome Co. 1957 2 
Erie Co. 1947 1 
Monroe Co. 1951 3 
Virginia 
Bristol 1950 3 
* Data shown here are not complete. Furthermore, this tabulation does not include the business 
license, occupation or privilege taxes based on gross receipts which are commonly levied by ¢ 
municipalities. Such taxes are similar in effect to retail sales taxes although different in form and 
legal incidence. 
+ Combined city and county tax. 


* Credit allowed for city tax against county tax liability. 
SOURCE: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., State Guide and State Tax Reporter. 
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In answer, it should be pointed out that the sales tax is regressive in 
the first instance and even if the suburbanites could not escape its impact, 
it would hardly convert it into an acceptable tax form. Experience has 
shown, however, that municipal sales taxes can be simply avoided in this 
age of the automobile by making purchases out of town. While city fam- 
ilies without automobiles cannot so easily escape the impact of this tax 
—and these are largely low-income people—others can choose to make 
many of their purchases beyond the city limits and certainly suburban 
families do. This, in turn, has a depressing effect upon retail stores within 
the city and accelerates the tendency to move retail establishments to the 
suburbs where those who live close by can make their purchases more con- 
veniently while at the same time avoiding the municipal sales tax. 


THE MUNICIPAL INCOME (PAYROLL) TAX 


The taxation of income by local governments is a recent development. 


An effort to turn away from the emphasis on local property taxes or 
the use of local sales taxes in favor of progressive taxes on income is highly 
desirable at all levels of government. However, the local payroll taxes, 
which are now being introduced by many municipal governments, are not 
progressive income taxes at all. They are actually viciously regressive in 
their effect; like sales and property taxes, they take most from those who 
are least able to pay. 

Philadelphia in 1940 was the first city to collect revenue from such a 
tax.* Since World War II the use of local income taxes has increased. 
They have now been extended to over 500 cities and other local taxing 
districts in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Alabama, Kentucky and Missouri (St. 
Louis). (See Table 23, page 94.) 


During the postwar period a number of other communities have con- 
sidered the use of local income tax and then discarded the idea because 
of state constitutional or legislative restrictions or because the electorate 
voted it down. In 1947, for example, the tax was rejected by referendum 
in Minneapolis. In the same year the Wisconsin state legislature barred 
municipalities from using it. In 1951, the Michigan Supreme Court in- 
validated the income tax in Saginaw. 

If the restrictive state controls over municipal tax matters are reduced 
substantially in the future, there can be no doubt that the use of local 


*In 1934, New York City enacted an income tax but subsequently repealed it. Phila- 
delphia considered and rejected the idea in 1932 and in 1938; in 1932, pubic opposition 
was so great that the City Council did not vote on the measure; in 1938, after a tax of 
1% percent was enacted, the state supreme court invalidated the exemption that had been 
part of it; therefore, the tax was repealed. 
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income taxes will spread rapidly. If this happens, it is likely that the pat- 
tern of local payroll taxes which already has sprung up in the guise of 
municipal income taxes will spread very quickly. To help frustrate the 
further enactment of these regressive taxes, we must take a closer look at 
the payroll tax where it already exists. 

Rates and Base: All of the existing municipal income taxes are levied 
as a flat rate and they range from the 4% percent imposed by Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, to the 1.5 percent which is levied by Philadelphia and Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. Thus, the rates are not progressive; the same tax rate 
is applied in the case of all taxpayers. 

But even worse, all of these taxes exclude “investment income”—that is, 
income derived from interest and dividends and often rents and capital 
gains. In other words, the kind of income which is almost exclusively 
received by the well-off is omitted from the municipal income tax base. 

Finally, with the exception of Springfield and Warren, Ohio, not even 
the lowest income groups are spared from the impact of this reactionary 
tax. Regardless of the number of dependents in a family, no exemptions 
are allowed. 

Generally the tax applies to both residents and non-residents of taxing 
districts; residents are taxed on income earned anywhere, while non-resi- 
dents are only taxed on income earned within the city limits (except in 
Kentucky where local income taxes apply only to income derived within 
the city, both in the case of residents and non-residents alike). 


The net profits of unincorporated businesses arising within the munici- 
pal limits are taxed in almost all cases, but the profits of corporations are 
not taxed by municipalities in Pennsylvania. Under Pennsylvania law local 
governments cannot tax anything already taxed by the State. As a conse- 
quence, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and the other local taxing districts that 
utilize the income tax exclude corporate profits from the levy. 

The collection of municipal income taxes is largely accomplished through 
withholding by employers. Since the revenue comes so largely from these 
wages and salary deductions, local income taxes are now commonly called 
municipal “payroll” taxes. 

Several special problems emerge with the widening use of any local 
income tax. One of these includes the expense of collecting it—particu- 
larly in smaller local taxing districts. In addition, there is the complex 
problem of double taxation in cases where a person may be taxed twice 
on his income, once in the place in which he works and, again, by the 
community in which he lives. But even more important than these prob- 
lems, about which there will be further discussion, is the necessity to con- 
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TABLE 23 ! 
Municipal Income (Payroll) Taxes: Tax Base and Rate—July 1, 1958 


INDIVIDUALS UNINCORPORATED BUSINESS 


Non- 
i Resident: Res ident Corp.: 
Salaries, | Non- Resident: Net pee profit Nee profit 


wages & Resident: Net ‘om 
jer Income profits activities activities 
; DATE OF comp. earned activities conducted conducted 
wherever within wherever within within 
STATE AND CITY ADOPTION RATE earned city earned city city 2 

Alabama 

Gadsden 1956 1% a & e & = 
Colorado 

Denver * 1955 | @ * & e + 
Kentucky 

Covington 1956 1 ° e * is & 

Louisville 1948 1 =f * ? o e 

Paducah 1950 % . * 

Newport 1952 1 @ . « & 

Lexington 1952 1% “ & . * o 
Missouri 

St. Louis 1950 % he a oe Ge 6 
= 

Barberton 1954 % ee & @ oo & 

Campbell 1951 9/10 e e C7 e e 

Canton 1956 3/5 & oe ® & e 

Cincinnati 1954 1 ® * a a e 

‘ Columbus 1947 1 oe e e s e 

Dayton 1950 % 6 * ie em * 

Elmwood Place 1954 1 & J o * & 

Maumee 1952 1 * * * 2 

Norwood 1954 1 s * & @ + 

Springfield 1948 3/5 oe 7 * @ € 

Struthers 1952 9/10 & * ® ® & 

Toledo 1946 1 ® & % a * 

Warren 1952 % & * we ok e 

Youngstown 1948 9/10 ® i * & * 

More than 23 other local 

taxing districts (approx.) Vel 
Pennsylvania 

Allentown 1957 1 ® * & * 

Altoona 1948 1 td . . e 

Bethlehem 1956 1 e * * a 

Erie 1948 1 oe & & & 

Johnstown 1948 1 & 2 a e 

Newcastle 1948 1 cs a «* ae 

Philadelphia 1939 1% * a ® td 

Pittsburgh 1954 \ * 7 ie a 

Scranton 1948 % * * 3 s 

Williamsport 1953 % s * * * 

More than 490 other local 

taxing districts (approx.) Y-1% 


* In some cases the tax applied only to corporations with an office or place of business within the 


city. 

*The tax applies only to income from services rendered and from business activities conducted 
within the city. 

* 4% on the first $5,000, 1% on all remaining income. 

“in general, a credit is allowed to residents for income taxes paid to other cities. Toledo, Lancaster 
and Maumee limit the credit to 50% of liability and require reciprocity. 

® The tax base is generally similor to that of the larger Pennsylvania cities. 

SOURCE: Commercial Clearing House, Inc., State Tax Reporter. 
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vert the regressive municipal payroll tax into a genuinely progressive local 
income tax. 


Since income is the ultimate source of all tax revenue and a proper 
measurement of a person’s ability to pay for the costs of government, a 
comprehensive tax on income is the most logical source of additional tax 
revenue on the local level. In our industrialized society, more and more 
income is being derived without any relation to the ownership of real 
estate; if cities really wish to tap the tax paying ability of their citizens, 
their tax base must include income as well as property. 

Furthermore, since the business population and labor force of a city 
are no longer necessarily the same as its residence population—but non- 
residents who work in the city derive substantial benefit from its public 
facilities—a local income tax base which includes all income created within 
the city is an increasingly attractive and reasonable tax form. The use of 
a local income tax not only meets the need for a fair and wider tax base, 
it has the additional advantage of drawing revenue from the “daytime” 
residents. 


All of these advantages, however, are cancelled out by the glaring inade- 
quacy of the existing municipal payroll taxes which so clearly violate the 
principle of ability to pay. The fact that these taxes allow no exemption 
for dependents and fail to tax all income whether from dividends and inter- 
est or any other source makes them more regressive in their impact on 
poorer families than even a local sales tax. However, if reasonable exemp- 
tions would be allowed and all income was placed within the tax base a 
much more equitable tax would result. Even if the existing flat tax rates 
were continued—although, of course, they should be graduated upwards as 
taxable net incomes rise—the resulting tax would at least be “proportional” 
and, therefore, more fair than existing sales and property taxes. 

While it is true that in Pennsylvania the Supreme Court declared per- 
sonal exemptions, progressive tax rates and the taxing of investment income 
to be illegal on the local level under the state constitution, this has not 
occurred in Ohio and in other states. In Pennsylvania, any local income 
tax will continue to be regressive until constitutional changes are achieved, 
and this—or the elimination of the local tax entirely—must be achieved. 
Elsewhere we must strive by whatever actions are necessary on the state 
or local level to convert existing payroll taxes into genuinely progressive 
local income taxes. Failing this, the reactionary municipal payroll tax 
should be ended entirely and certainly we must exert every effort to prevent 
this regressive local levy from emerging in other communities. 


Administrative Problems: If local income taxes become further extended, 
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many taxpayers who live in one community and work in another will face 
the hazard of overlapping taxation. The solution must be found by develop- 
ing some system of tax credits between the communities involved. A prece- 
dent already exists in the arrangements that have been established between 
several local income tax communities in Ohio in order to minimize double 
taxation. It is similar to the arrangement several of the states have already 
made between themselves to credit income tax payments of their citizens to 
another state if this is done on a mutual basis. Certainly, the imposition of 
an income tax by two local governments or by two states on one individual is 
unfair. 

A further problem arises out of the complexity of administering a local 
income levy, particularly in smaller tax districts. 


A PROPOSED SOLUTION 


One proposed solution would have the state government collect the local 
tax along with its own state income tax and then remit the appropriate 
revenue back to the local government. Under this plan the local commu- 
nity would establish its own municipal income tax rate on the basis of its 
own local needs. If the structure of the local and state income taxes tended 
to be similar (with respect to exemptions and income subject to the tax 
base), both the process of filing returns and of enforcing collections would 
be greatly simplified. 

Already several states have geared their own income tax procedures to 
the structure of the federal income tax in order to reduce administrative 
problems. Similar coordination on a state and local level would greatly 
facilitate the effective use of progressive income taxes on the local level. 

The idea of an income tax supplement to replace local payroll taxes is one 
that the states should now examine. The state administers the additional 
tax along with its own and returns the extra revenue to the municipalities. 
This method has been used with respect to sales taxes in Mississippi, Illinois 
and California. 

The Scandinavian revenue systems generally make much use of supple- 
ments. National taxes are so selected and devised that local governments 
may use the same bases (with suitable modifications). If they elect to do so, 
a single agency and operation is employed to collect the tax. The net 
income tax is thus employed as a major source of both state and local 
revenue. The local additions are usually less progressive than the state 
levies (more moderate personal exemptions and little, if any, graduation) 
but the system succeeds in directing municipalities to an equitable base for 
local taxes and it avoids the regressivity and duplicate administration asso- 
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ciated with American municipal payroll taxes. The Scandinavians have 
been so successful with this device that they need make only very minor 
use of the general property tax. They never accepted the idea that this 
latter tax is the inevitable source of local revenue. 

Conditions between countries differ but we can see no reason why some 
adaptation of the Scandinavian scheme should not be used in large measure 
to solve the critical problem of metropolitan revenue in the American states. 
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TWELVE | More 
Inter-Governmental 
Tax Coordination 


is Needed 


MUCH DEBATE IS HEARD about what tax sources 
“rightfully belong” to the various governments—federal, state and local— 
as though an exact formula for division could be achieved and, thereby, 
assure each government sufficient tax income to meet its responsibilities. 

It would be more realistic, however, to consider, in the first place, the 
type of public services the states and their local subdivisions are called upon 
to provide and then weigh the adequacy of their tax resources against these 
responsibilities. 

Certainly, this kind of investigation would reveal that many local govern- 
ments are committed to try to provide a volume of services for which they 
can’t raise enough revenue, even if every conceivable combination of local 
taxes were to be imposed; for them, the need for supplementary revenue 
from outside their own borders is apparent. In some cases it may be found 
desirable that the cost of specific services should be shared between several 
taxing units. In other instances, it is perhaps advisable from both a financial 
and administrative point of view that the entire responsibility for a particu- 
lar service be shifted to a higher governmental unit. 

Because of the great diversity in wealth and tax resources that exists 
between states and between their subdivisions, the substantial differences in 
the size of local governments and their ability to handle complicated tax 
administration problems, and due to the fact that in our increasingly inter- 
dependent society public responsibilities are constantly growing, it is 
inevitable that governmental tax and spending relationships should change 
over the years. Surely, greater coordination between all governments is 
desirable and necessary. 

All aspects of government should be kept close to the people, including 
careful scrutiny of tax and expenditure policies by the citizens of every 
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governmental unit. But we also recognize that varying needs and capac- 
ities to meet them as between governments has created a justified demand 
for financial aid for the poorer ones and the necessity for administrative 
aid in tax matters, particularly for the smaller units. 


In our discussion of property taxes and other levies, some reference has 
already been made to existing or desirable tax coordination between govern- 
ments. We wish now to take a closer look at some other specific changes 
which have been developing in the relationships between state governments 
and their local subdivisions. 


THE GROWING IMPORTANCE OF THE “GRANT-IN-AID” PRINCIPLE 


As we have already seen in Chapter 1, the federal government has been 
transferring a large portion of its tax income to state and local govern- 
ments over the last twenty years in order to assist and encourage the 
provision of special services. 


The idea of these federal grants-in-aid, which currently are running at 
about $4 billion a year, emerged in response to a recognized need to help 
poorer states and to encourage all of them to undertake certain types of 
services which Congress viewed essential to the national welfare. 


Today, all states receive varying amounts of federal revenue for use 
within their own borders to support highway construction, public assistance, 
school lunch programs, education, health, agriculture and a score of other 
vital public services. Other federal grants are being made direct to cities 
and counties to encourage public housing and urban redevelopment, the 
construction of airports and for other purposes. 


Despite the continuing attack on the principle of federal grants-in-aid by 
“states righters,” business lobbies and reactionaries of both parties, it is 
inevitable that these grants will expand rather than be terminated.* 


At the same time, and in response to the same factors of varying need 
among their own local governments, the states have been developing their 
own grant-in-aid programs. 

In an increasing number of areas of public welfare, but particularly in 
education, states have been developing “equalization” programs under 
which funds received both from Washington and from the states’ own tax 
revenues are being allocated to local governments in an effort to establish 
minimum standards of service. Recognizing that in school districts and 
other local taxing units the local tax base is often inadequate to support 


* See, “The Attack on Federal Aid to State and Local Governments,” AFL-CIO Labor's 
Economic Review, October 1957. 
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minimum educational and other standards, state grants-in-aid are increas- 
ingly being provided to assist the local governments to finance specific 
services. 

These transfers of funds from the states to the localities differ widely from 
state to state and general comparisons are hazardous, if not useless. 

For example, in some states old age assistance is an exclusive state respon- 
sibility aided by federal funds; in others, it is a local or county function and 
is supported, in part, by both federal and state grants-in-aid. Similarly, 
general relief programs are largely administered and supported on a local 
basis, although in some states the costs may be borne in considerable part 
out of state tax revenues. 

Increasing use of the grant-in-aid principle on both the federal and state 
levels reflects a commendable and growing awareness that all American 
citizens require certain minimum public services and that some states and 
many local governments need assistance in order to provide them. It is 
unfortunate that special interests, both in Washington and in the state 
capitols, continuously oppose this reasonable principle because they either 
seek to reduce their own tax liability or are opposed to the minimum public 
services that the grants-in-aid provide. 


LOCALLY SHARED TAXES 


The flow of money from the states to their local units often includes locally 
shared taxes as well as direct grants-in-aid. 

While a grant-in-aid is a payment which a central government makes to a 
local government to help it finance a specific activity, a state-collected locally 
shared tax is a tax which is levied and collected by the state and then shared 
with its political subdivisions on some fixed basis. The local units usually 
can use the proceeds of a shared tax for whatever purpose they desire. 

The amount distributed to a locality through a grant does not depend on 
the yield of a specific tax that is collected in that locality; it generally is 
based on some formula which measures need. The amount distributed to 
a local political unit as a result of a shared tax, on the other hand, depends 
entirely upon how much is raised by that tax in the specific locality which 
ultimately gets back a share of the revenue. For example, if gasoline taxes 
or drivers license fees are collected by the state and then are shared, the 
amount sent back to each locality will depend on the amount of revenue 
originally collected in each locality from these taxes. 

Apart from these differences between these two devices, the basic reason 
for their development and expansion is essentially the same. As long as the 
scope of local governmental activity was very limited, revenue derived from 
the property tax was generally sufficient to cover the need. This narrow 
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tax base, besides being basically regressive, is now inadequate, as we have 
seen, to meet the burden of increasing demands for local services. Grants- 
in-aid help meet this situation by assisting the poorer taxing districts; shared 
taxes broaden the local tax base by providing revenue sources in addition 
to property taxes and, thereby, assist all local units. 

Since many localities will be able to administer a particular local service 
for themselves, but are not necessarily able to finance it, the evolution of 
the grants-in-aid and shared tax programs help bridge the gap between 
financial capacity and the capacity to administrate. 


TAX SUPPLEMENTS 


With the locally shared tax, the state simply lends its superior ability as a 
tax collector and transmits back to its subdivisions taxes which might have 
been levied locally. By this means, the municipalities gain the advantage 
of more diversified tax source and can spend the revenue they receive from 
the state as they see fit. 

A disadvantage of the shared tax, however, grows out of the fact that 
it doesn’t give local governments freedom to vary the kind of tax or the rates 
to be applied in order to reflect their own wishes or needs. These decisions 
rest exclusively with the states. 

A tax supplement, on the other hand, is more flexible; it combines state 
collections with local responsibility for levying the tax. The government 
which uses the supplement enjoys the option, within certain limits, of levying 
or rejecting the tax and, sometimes, of determining the rates which will 
apply. 

For example, in 1950 Mississippi authorized its cities to levy a sales tax 
of their own equal to one-fourth of the state sales tax. The local and state 
taxes are collected at the same time and only one tax return is required. 
In Florida and Wyoming, local cigarette taxes may be levied and the 
states act as collecting agents. 

Use of the tax supplement would greatly aid municipalities who wish 
to utilize local progressive income taxes in states that already levy them on 
a state basis. Not only could the state collect the local tax but its use locally 
could be further simplified by allowing the cities to levy their own tax as a 
percentage of the amount their citizens pay to the state under the state 
income tax levy. In 1951 Utah authorized its citizens to compute their state 
income tax as a percentage of their liability under the federal income tax 
law. Use of a similar device could greatly encourage and simplify the use 
of progressive income taxes on the local as well as the state level. 

The use of this principle in the revenue system of Scandinavian countries 
has already been discussed in the preceding chapter. 
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(There is one interesting precedent for the use of a supplement in which 
it is the local government which serves in the role of tax collector for the 
state. This occurs in states which still collect supplemental local levies on 
property and the responsibility for collecting them for the state rests with 
the local governments.) 


ENLARGING THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE STATES FOR SERVICES 


Another method of relieving local governments of some of their present 
financial burden, as we have seen, is the extension of state responsibility for 
a function which has been performed and financed by county or municipal 
governments. For example, at the end of World War II New York took 
over both financial and administrative responsibility for several services, 
such as snow removal on state highways. Many states, such as Arizona, 
Arkansas, Illinois, Michigan and Pennsylvania, now finance the entire non- 
federal part of payments made under the social security program to the aged, 
the blind, and dependent children. Frequently, the states also administer 
these programs. 

The guiding principle in extending this type of relief to localities should 
be that the state assume those functions, or at least those parts of a given 
function, which do not require local participation in order that they be 
administered effectively. 

If a function is administered and financed entirely by the state, of course 
no payment will be made to the localities for that purpose. The way in 
which governmental functions are divided between a state and its localities 
directly affects the local tax load just as federal grants-in-aid tend to reduce 
the tax burden of the poorer states. 


BROADENING THE LOCAL TAX BASE 


We have already pointed out how the local political units are the “creatures” 
of the states in the sense that their legal power to levy taxes and to engage 
in other activities is dependent entirely upon permission of the states. 

_ As local revenue needs have gradually risen, the cities and counties across 
the country increasingly have been forced to go to the state capitols and 
petition for more “home rule.” In recent years, as a consequence, a number 
of legislatures, notably Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, California, Connecticut and Rhode Island, have passed enabling 
legislation to permit localities to diversify their tax systems in order to 
secure more revenue. 

It is often pointed out that wider authority for the local units to raise the 
revenue they need through the imposition of more local taxes lessens their 
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dependency on state financial support, and by increasing local governmental 
responsibility the quality of local government is strengthened. 

It must be pointed out, however, that authority to levy more local taxes 
is meaningless in the case of the many cities and other local units that do 
not have a strong enough tax base from which to effectively raise more 
revenue. Likewise, in those cases in which the units are too small to 
administer additional taxes efficiently, the broadening of the tax base alone 
is of little help. Moreover, many of the new local taxes which have been 
imposed under the new enabling acts tend to be of a nuisance variety and 
their yield is very small. Furthermore, the two new local taxes which are 
capable of raising substantial revenue, the sales and payroll taxes, are 
extremely regressive, as we have seen, in their impact on the local taxpayer. 

Therefore, effective coordination between state and local governments 
cannot be achieved by broadening the local tax base alone. State grants-in- 
aid, shared taxes, and increased state responsibility for the financing and 
administration of certain services are essential to help the poorer local units 
and to reduce the financial burden on all local governments. But this is not 
enough. A growing expansion of tax supplements is also necessary, espe- 
cially to aid the cities. State aided tax collections, in the form of locally 
initiated supplements, will make it possible to shift from regressive local 
taxes to the use of more progressive ones and to increase local tax revenues 
in the process. 


CONSOLIDATING LOCAL UNITS 


By merging two or more local governments, greater efficiency in the use of 
revenue and improved administrative practices may result. The promise of 
substantial achievement through consolidation, however, is pretty much 
limited to the small units and particularly to the school districts. 


From 1932 to 1957 the number of local governments in the United States 
fell from about 180,000 to 102,000 and this decline has been due almost 
entirely to the merging of school districts, particularly in rural areas. In 
some states school district consolidation has proceeded very rapidly, in part 
in response to special inducements written into state grants-in-aid for 
education programs. 

A small part of the decline in the number of local governments also 
reflects the merging of townships with neighboring cities and in some cases 
their merging with the counties. 

Resistance to consolidation, however, continues to be substantial. Often 
sentimental reasons deter the merging of local units despite the apparent 
benefits that would result. Townships which are adjacent to metropolitan 
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areas often resist consolidation with the city because of the belief that higher 
taxes will result. 

There is great variation in state laws with respect to the procedures under 
which local governments can consolidate. Certainly, all states should give 
their subdivisions ample opportunity to merge, if it is their wish to do so. 

But even a rapid acceleration of this movement would not eliminate the 
critical fiscal problems of many local governments, particularly the munic- 
ipalities. In almost all cases the need for greater cooperation and assistance 
from the states will continue to be felt by the local governments. 
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THIRTEEN | The AFL-CIO Program 


‘THROUGHOUT THIS MANUAL we have taken the posi- 
tion that while taxes based on ability to pay and the progressive principle 
have a strong preference and are the only really desirable taxes, not all other 
levies are equally undesirable. There are only a few economically acceptable 
taxes and a system that confines itself to these few is a better system and one 
that is easier to maintain in good working order than one which utilizes 
many taxes. 


Our revenue system is too demanding and too complicated a problem to 
expect, at least immediately, that all its needs can be met by a single tax 
based on income. Among the respectable supplementary sources are the 
selective consumption taxes on gambling, liquor and tobacco, the motor 
vehicle taxes (largely correlated with special benefits) and a local property 
tax at reasonable levels. All of these are vastly superior to general sales or 
payroll taxes which are based on pure opportunism or worse and have no 
rational defense where other sources are available. 


Let us now try to summarize the basic tax principles that emerge from 
the chapters of this book and propose ways to begin the job of making our 
state and local tax systems more equitable and more productive. 


A STANDARD FOR JUDGING STATE AND LOCAL TAXES 


In the first place, we must begin with the basic principle which underlies 
any equitable tax program—that the load which each of us must bear should 
be related as far as possible to our relative economic position in the commu- 
nity. The best way to judge an individual’s economic “ability to pay,” of 
course, is in terms of 1) his net income and 2) the number of people who 
must depend upon that income for their support. 
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Unfortunately, most state and local taxes, as we have seen, violate this 
basic principle. Regressive taxes like those on sales and payrolls, and the 
variety of business taxes which so easily can be passed on to the consumer, 
actually have their greatest impact on the families who are least able to pay. 
This is even true of the property tax on which local governments must con- 
tinue to so largely depend and which we must substantially overhaul in 
order to make them somewhat fairer. 

Since all taxes ultimately must be paid out of someone’s income, why 
shouldn’t a much larger part of the revenue needs of the states and localities 
be raised in the first place from taxes imposed on the net incomes of 
individuals and the profits of corporations? 

Surely, the lessons to be learned from all the preceding chapters point to 
the immediate need to revise state and local tax laws so that very much more 
public revenue will come from levies that bear directly on income and 
family status—through progressive taxes on individual and sant acai income 
and taxes on inheritances, estates and gifts. 

But it is often argued by reactionaries that since the federal government 
already gets much of its revenue from progressive income taxes, the states 
and localities should emphasize the use of taxes like those on sales, excises, 
property and the like in order to keep the total tax structure of the nation 
in “balance.” To extend progressive taxation to the state and local level 
would practically confiscate the incomes of the high income group, they 
claim. 

This position, as we have seen, in Chapter 6, is just not based on fact. 
Wealthy individuals and corporations can substantially reduce their federal 
taxes because of the privilege Uncle Sam gives them of deducting many 
state and local taxes from their incomes before figuring their tax to the 
federal government. Because of this “deductibility” privilege, progressive 
state and local taxes can be introduced without in any way extracting 
unreasonable amounts from the well-off. Similarly, state gift, inheritance and 
estate taxes can also be increased, as we have seen, without any confiscatory 
result. The tax credit afforded in this case gives even greater protection than 
deductibility and this greater protection should be extended to the income 
tax field. 

No similar adjustments, however, are provided by the federal government 
in behalf of the millions of low and moderate income families who now 
carry so much of the burden of unfair state and local taxes. It is these 
families—who should be required to bear only a very light tax burden or 
none at all—who are truly being subjected to confiscation under regressive 
state and local tax laws; even before their incomes are whittled still further 
by sales taxes and other regressive levies that have no bearing on “ability to 
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pay,” there often is too little family income to support the necessities of life. 

It just does not make sense to argue that state and local taxes that penalize 
the very poorest can be morally or economically justified simply because our 
federal tax system is reasonably progressive and fair. 


Our real problem is not whether an overhauling of the tax systems of 
many states and localities is necessary; the question is how the changes should 
be made and how to begin. We cannot hope to scrap all the regressive taxes 
and substitute sufficient progressive new ones all at one time; politically 
this would not be feasible. We can hope, however, to work slowly and 
persistently at two objectives: progressive taxes can be initiated or improved 
where they already exist; at the same time, we can begin to eliminate the 
worst aspects, at least, of many of the regressive taxes even if it will take a 
long time to completely end them. This is a practical way to make progress. 
(See Chapters 1, 2, 6, and 8.) 


THE LONG RANGE CHALLENGE 


An informed public can achieve several important tax reforms on the state 
and local levels in a reasonably short time; many vital changes, however, 
will depend on our ability to rewrite the state constitutions themselves. This 
is a long, hard job and must not be minimized.* But we must plan for the 
long range objectives as well as for the more easily obtainable ones if effective 
tax reform is to be achieved. 


Legalize Income Taxes; While by 1958 about two-thirds of all the states 
had some kind of income taxes on their books, 17 had no tax on individual 
incomes and 14 had no levy on corporation profits. Some of our most 
industrialized states, like Michigan, Illinois and Ohio, collected no income 
taxes at all. 


In most of the states where this unfair situation exists, it is an out-dated 
constitution which perpetuates the crime. Therefore, if progressive taxation 
is to be achieved—most of these states now raise the greater part of their 
revenue from general and selective sales taxes—a ceaseless campaign for 
constitutional reform must begin. This campaign must also aim to secure 
the legal right of local governments to institute their own progressive income 
taxes. Unfortunate situations such as exist in Pennsylvania—where the 
municipalities may levy an income tax on payrolls but are prevented from 
taxing investment income, corporation profits, or using progressive rates— 
must be eliminated. 


* See “Unequal Voting: A Challenge to Democracy,” AFL-CIO Labor’s Economic Review, 
December 1956. 
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End Property Tax Limitations: There are also several other undesirable 
restrictions on the taxing power of the states and localities which are required 
by the provisions of state constitutions or by statutes passed by the state 
legislatures. 

In some states, limitations are placed on the right of local taxing districts 
to establish their own property tax rates, thereby limiting local revenue and 
stifling tax reforms. 

While at least 20 states have already relinquished the use of general prop- 
erty taxes in favor of their localities, and most others have drastically 
reduced the use of this tax as a revenue source, state imposed restrictions on 
local property tax rates should be ended. The states should not, however, 
relinquish their responsibility to help the localities improve the adminis- 
tration of their property taxes. 

Increase the Right to Borrow: Constitutional or statutory restrictions 
which either outlaw or too narrowly limit the right of states to borrow 
should be ended in order to permit the states to increase the flexibility of 
their taxing and spending systems. 

We have already seen how progressive income taxes protect governments 
during inflation because as money incomes rise, the tax yield to the states 
automatically increases as well. While this yield falls off during a recession, 
this fact need not be a matter of undue concern to a state that has either 
set aside reserves or continues to enjoy a reasonable reserve of borrowing 
power. 

Rigid restrictions on the right of the states to borrow forced the enactment 
of general sales taxes in many states during the depression; in most cases, 
the tax never was removed when the special emergency which brought it 
into being had ended. 

Stop Segregating State Funds; In 27 states the constitution requires that 
funds from taxes on gasoline and motor vehicles—which accounted for almost 
29 percent of all state tax revenues in 1957—must be “ear marked” for 
exclusive use for highway construction and maintenance. In many other 
states, this segregation of highway funds is similarly required by state law. 

Since either method deprives the elected legislature of its democratic 
right to use public tax revenues where they may be most urgently needed at 
a particular time, these constitutional or statutory restrictions should be 
ended as fast as possible. 

It takes a long time to change a state constitution. Breaking down the 
legal barriers to the building of progressive and flexible tax and spending 
systems in the states and localities may take several years. While patiently 
and persistently doing the education and political action job which will 
move towards long-range tax reform goals, we must also pursue objectives 
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which can be won more quickly. Some of these may be substitute actions 
which can give tax relief immediately while we wait for horse and buggy 
state constitutions to be changed; others can be of great permanent value. 
(See Chapters 5, 6, and 10.) 


THE SHORTER RANGE OBJECTIVES: STATE TAXES 


Whenever a state legislature convenes, an opportunity arises to modify, at 
least in some degree, the existing tax structure. A good place to begin is 
with the two-thirds of the states where income taxes are already sanctioned 
by the state constitutions and are on the books. 


Improve Existing Income Taxes: Income taxes aren’t necessarily progres- 
sive; in most states, they are not. Often exemptions and dependents’ allow- 
ances are so low that families who shouldn’t be forced to pay are victimized 
while at the same time a combination of very low and flat income tax rates, 
or ones that are only slightly graduated, keep the cost to the well-off down 
to a minimum. 

In some states, on the other hand, the exemptions for individuals and 
corporations are so high and the tax rates are so low the revenue yield is 
insignificant and other levies, like a general sales tax, are resorted to in order 
to increase state revenues. 

In almost every income tax state, a revision of both the exemptions and 
the rate structure is critically needed to make the tax truly progressive and 
more productive. This can be done without unduly burdening wealthy 
individuals and corporations since the tax that is paid to the state can be 
deducted before figuring taxes due to the federal government. Under this 
“deductibility” allowance the tax to the federal government goes down as 
state income taxes levied against individuals and corporations go up. 

The existence of this deductibility privilege gives the states an oppor- 
tunity to sharply increase their own income tax levies with very little extra 
cost to wealthy individuals or corporations. Likewise, the states can increase 
their death and gift taxes without encouraging well-off individuals to move 
to another state, since the federal government allows a large part of his tax 
from these sources to be paid off with receipts that show that death and gift 
taxes have already been paid to the states. 

While AFL-CIO supports deductibiity, since it is a device through which 
the federal government helps all states to increase their revenue from pro- 
gressive income taxes, we emphatically oppose the “double” deductibility 
which now is allowed by many states. Under this handout an individual or 
corporation can also deduct their federal income tax payment before figuring 
the amount of their state income taxes. As we have pointed out, this 
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double deal practically reduces the impact of state income taxes to zero 
in the case of very wealthy individuals and the most profitable corporations. 
Still worse, the tax savings from this handout are a direct loss of income 
to the states. 

Is it any wonder that with the allowance of unreasonable exemptions, 
very low tax rates and double deductibility privileges under so many state 
income tax laws, only 17.6 percent of the total tax revenue of all of the 
states comes from the income tax? In Oregon, New York and Wisconsin 
where genuinely progressive income taxes exist, 58.3 percent, 50.5 percent 
and 42.3 percent respectively of the total tax revenues of these states came 
from income taxes in 1957. Oklahoma, Louisiana and New Mexico also 
have individual and corporate income taxes on their books; but they raised 
only 9.7 percent, 7.9 percent and 5.3 percent respectively of their total tax 
revenue from these levies. The three states with genuine progressive income 
taxes have no general sales tax; as we could readily anticipate, the last 
three states do. (See Chapter 6.) 

Reduce the Sales Tax Impact; If we set to work to substantially increase 
state revenues from income taxes, it stands to reason that the impact of 
regressive sales taxes can be reduced, even though it may not be feasible to 
eliminate them completely or as quickly as we would wish. 

In 1957, 33 states collected general sales taxes. A reduction in this tax 
could be accomplished in two ways: 1) By reducing the tax rate and 2) by 
excluding food and drugs from the tax in the 24 states where these items 
are now covered. Perhaps both methods can be combined by reducing the 
sales tax from two percent to one percent, for example, and simultaneously 
removing food from taxation; perhaps the change can only be accomplished 
one step at a time. 

Of course, in the states where general sales taxes still do not exist, any 
effort to introduce them must be vigorously opposed. (See Chapter 4.) 

Business Must Bear A Larger Share: The fairest tax to impose upon 
any business is one that is related to its net profits. Unfortunately, four- 
teen states still levy no income tax on corporations and in states that do, 
the tax generally is extremely low. As a consequence, in all states many 
other special levies are charged against business. These include severance 
taxes, gross receipts imposed upon public utilities, insurance companies and 
other enterprises, business activity taxes, licenses of various sorts, chain 
store taxes, etc. 

Besides the confusing variety of these special taxes and the fact that 
enforcement is often difficult, their inadequacy grows out of the more 
important facts that: 1) instead of being levied on net profits, they generally 
tax the value of gross sales, the number of units produced or sold, or the 
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nature or size of the business enterprise, etc., 2) very often they are not 
a charge against business profits but are easily passed on as business “cost” 
in higher prices levied against the ultimate consumer, and $) while they 
raise more revenue than all the state corporate income taxes, they are not an 
acceptable substitute for a truly progressive corporate income tax and the 
substantially larger yield that it would provide. 

In states where corporate income taxes are now on the books, exemptions 
and rates should be carefully examined and every possible corporate enter- 
prise should be subjected to coverage. Because of “deductibility,” rates can 
be substantially raised without hardship to business. In the case of corpo- 
rations operating in several states, the Massachusetts Formula or a variation 
of it (see Chapter 6) should be introduced to measure the net profits 
originating in a particular state for purposes of taxation. 

In states without corporate profits taxes and in others where this tax 
doesn’t effectively reach certain forms of business enterprise, a variety of 
other tax approaches must be undertaken. Severance taxes on the extraction 
of natural resources from land or water have been productive in many 
states. Substantial income can be obtained from license taxes in cases where 
special privileges and services are given by the states. As a group, the 
utilities, banks, finance and insurance companies have probably enjoyed 
greater tax freedom than other businesses and a careful check-up should 
be made. 

While our objective must be an all-embracing progressive income tax 
system in every state, political and other factors will often delay its achieve- 
ment. In the meantime, we must search out every practical and legal means, 
even though they may not be the ultimately desirable tax form, to secure 
a fair tax participation on the part of business. 

The alternative, if this is not done, will be more regressive taxes levied 
on consumers in order to meet the expenses of government. (See Chapters 
3 and 7.) 


THE SHORTER RANGE OBJECTIVES: LOCAL TAXES 


Our cities face three major problems: 1) the increased demand for services, 
2) the spread of taxable resources beyond municipal limits, and 3) the 
failure of property tax receipts to keep up with rising revenue needs. Other 
local taxing units—the school districts, townships and counties—face similar 
problems in varying degree. 

In planning to meet their financial problems the cities are hamstrung at 
the outset by their captive status. As “creatures” of the states almost every 
local action—a new tax levy, a move to consolidate with a neighboring local 
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unit, etc.—must be taken to the state capitols for final decision. But even in 
the states where some “home rule” has been allowed, the limited tax base 
available to most local governments and the administrative difficulties 
involved in trying to collect taxes in a small jurisdiction leave the local 
units harassed and without adequate income. 

Nevertheless, some important tax reforms can begin at home. 

Improve The Local Property Tax; Even though property taxes are, on 
the whole, regressive, as we have seen, they now provide about 86 percent 
of all local tax income and they unquestionably will continue as the most 
important source of local revenue for many years to come. Therefore, 
we must undertake the job of trying to make them both more fair and 
more productive. 

In most communities the present assessed value placed on properties is 
far below their current real values. A thorough going re-assessment is in 
order and should thereafter be repeated at reasonable intervals. In addi- 
tion a complete inventory of all property should be made to make sure that 
none have improperly escaped from the tax rolls. Furthermore, the value 
placed upon industrial and commercial properties is often shockingly low 
and out of line with the assessments on residential property; this favoritism 
must be ended. 

To establish property tax procedures on an efficient and honest basis, 
the assessor’s office must be removed from politics, and the personnel 
involved must be properly trained. The states should assume leadership 
in helping their localities to improve assessment procedures by conducting 
training services and perhaps, as in some states already, the assessors should 
be put under Civil Service System. 

All states should set up “equalization boards” or similar bodies with 
authority to require their local units to enforce uniform assessment proce- 
dures. This is mandatory if property tax burdens are to be fairly dis- 
tributed among all of the property owners in the state. 

Local Sales and Payroll Taxes Must Be Opposed: By improving prop- 
erty tax procedures local revenues may be substantially increased; even so, 
much income will still escape local taxation and more revenue, particularly 
in the cities, will be required to meet local needs. While state permission 
to levy non-property taxes as an aid to solving local financial problems 
is of little help where an adequate local tax base just does not exist, in 
some of the larger cities an increasing amount of revenue is being raised 
from non-property taxes. 

As we have already seen, many forms of municipal receipts taxes and 
licenses are being collected from business enterprises; but in most cases, 
unfortunately, many of these taxes are probably added to costs and ulti- 
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mately paid by the consumer. 

The increasing burden of municipal sales and payroll taxes bears hardest 
on the poorest families in the community. The payroll taxes are all levied 
at flat rates and most of them allow no personal exemptions and make 
no allowance for dependents; furthermore, the major sources of income of 
the wealthy—dividends and interest and often rents and capital gains—are 
excluded from the payroll taxes entirely. Local sales taxes, of course, 
simply heap another inequity on top of the general sales tax burden already 
imposed so unfairly by most of the states. 

Genuinely progressive individual and corporate income taxes are the 
fairest levies on the local level as well as in the states and in Washington. 
But if income taxes are to be used locally the states must grant not only 
legal sanction but administrative help in collecting them as well. 

Without much greater state and local tax coordination, which must in- 
clude a variety of forms of local aid, many municipalities, even in pros- 
perous times, just cannot carry the burdens placed upon them. 

How The States Must Aid: Help from the states, in addition to methods 
already enumerated, is critically needed. It should take three different 
forms: 


1 The use of state-collected, locally shared taxes must be increased. 

We have seen how jurisdictional problems make it extremely difficult 
and expensive for cities to collect most non-property taxes. The states 
can and must help them tax their own citizens more fairly and efficiently 
by extending the use of shared taxes. Under this process the state levies 
and collects the tax, as for instance, the Wisconsin State income tax, and 
then returns a certain percentage of the revenue to the local units in pro- 
portion to the origin of the revenue. The localities then can use their 
share as they see fit. 

Another variation of the shared tax device which gives more scope to 
local autonomy is the tax supplement whereby a city is given the oppor- 
tunity to add to an existing state tax a certain percentage to be collected 
from their own residents and then returned to it for local use. In view of 
the difficulty of imposing progressive income taxes on the local level, the 
tax supplement provides a way by which the states can and must cooperate 
with the cities in order that genuine progressive income taxes can be levied 
locally and then be efficiently collected. 


2) The states must extend direct financial aid to poorer local units. 

Grants-in-aid are a device whereby the state enables a relatively poor 
municipality or other local unit to furnish at least a minimum service that 
is deemed essential, such as education. When state grants-in-aid are 
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extended, they should be related to some fair standard of need. To give 
all local units a flat grant on the basis of a matching formula does not 
perform the equalizing purpose which is desired. 

3) Some of the services that have been administered and financed on 
the local level should be performed and financed by the states. 

The performance of some services, such as the Social Security aids under 
which statewide standards of public assistance are established, are not 
subject to local variation or discretion. In these types of cases the states 
could well assume complete responsibility for the service and thereby free 
local tax resources for the performance of other functions. 

A guiding principle in extending this form of tax relief to local govern- 
ments should be that the state only assume functions which do not require 
local direction to be effectively administered. (See Chapters 5, 11, and 12.) 
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rourTEEN | Using This Handbook 


THIS HANDBOOK PROVIDES analyses of state and 
local taxes. It provides basis for improving tax programs in just about 
every state in the union and in countless local government units. 

Achieving such tax reform is not a simple task. It requires fact gathering, 
analysis, patience, and constructive_political education. 

State and local tax laws are complex and differ widely; they must be 
carefully studied and various alternatives must be realistically weighed. 
Overnight victories in the field of tax reform are seldom won; long-range 
objectives must be laid out and patiently pursued, and public opinion 
must be enlisted to achieve success. 

Because tax reform is a year-round job, it is important for state and 
local AFL-CIO groups to appoint standing committees on taxation which 
can devote special time and effort to the more complicated aspects of tax 
reform. The AFL-CIO through its Research Department is ready to help 
state and local union groups develop a program to meet these tax issues. 

In analyzing the specific tax problem confronting a particular state or 
locality, it is often possible to obtain expert assistance—maybe from the 
political science staff of a neighboring college—to draft a survey of existing 
tax laws and revenue needs. From such a survey, the tax committee could 
formulate recommendations for action for approval by the state or local 
labor body. Both in studying the tax issues and in working to put into 
practice its recommendations, the labor group may wish to join with 
other groups in the state or community. Citizens’ groups, PTA’s, farm 
organizations, and veterans’ organizations may be interested in working 
with unions on tax questions. Efforts also should be made to obtain the 
cooperation of local newspaper editors and other community leaders. 

It is highly recommended that as part of the formulation of a long-range 
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reform program for each state a thorough study of the state’s constitution 
and state statutory law be undertaken. This study should be oriented 
towards the repeal of all restrictions which stand as a barrier to a modern, 
progressive tax system both at the state and local levels. 

It may be desirable, too, for unions to urge the establishment, at the 
state or local level, of official tax investigative bodies on which representa- 
tion of labor and other community groups should be included. Public 
hearings should be urged so that all interested individuals and groups 
have an opportunity to testify. 

Finally, it must be remembered that in the last analysis it is the city 
councilmen, county commissioners and state legislators who write the tax 
laws. Therefore, after union groups have reached specific decisions on tax 
reform, the support of public opinion must be enlisted to persuade these 
elected officials of the values of labor’s tax recommendations. 

In the long run, enlightened public opinion plus effective political 
education and action will be the means by which a more equitable tax 
system will be installed in the states and local communities. 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE As Supporting Data for Chart 2 

Percent of Total Income Paid for Taxes 
in 1954 if Your Total Income Was: 

(TAX AS A PERCENT OF INCOME) 


o- $2000- $3000- $4000- $5000- $7500- over 
$2000 $3000 $4000 $5000 $7500 $10,000 $10,000 


Federal Personal 


Income Taxes 3.1 5.3 7.1 8.4 11.5 14.2 1446 
Sales and Excises 

(Federal, State, Local) 10.7 9.6 8.7 8.3 78 7.1 4.1 
Property Taxes 

(State and Lecal) 48 43 4.1 41 3.8 3.6 3.4 
Total State and 

Local Taxes 11.2 10.4 98 9.8 9.1 8.8 77 


SOURCE: Richard A. Musgrave, “The Incidence of the Tax Structure and Its Effects on Consump- 
tion,” in Federal Tax Policy for Economic Growth and Stability, papers submitted to the 
Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 84th Cong., Ist Session, Washington, 1955, 
p. 98. 


TABLE 8B: Supporting Data for Chart 5 
The Twelve Leading State Taxes—1957 


No. of States Yield (in % of Total 

Tax Using Tax Millions of $) Tax Collection 
1. General Sales and Gross Receipts 33 3373 23.2 
2. Motor Fuel Sales 48 2828 19.5 
3. Income: Individual and Corporation 32 2547 17.6 
4. Motor Vehicle Licenses 48 1289 8.9 
5. Alcoholic Beverage Sales 48 569 3.9 
6. Tobacco Sales 42 556 3.8 
7. y 45 479 3.3 
8. Insurance Sales 48 428 29 
9. Corporate Licenses, etc.* 48 408 2.8 
10. Severance 27 388 27 
11. Utility Sales 37 343 2.4 
12. Inheritance and Gift 47 338 2.3 
Other 6.3 


* Other than Corporation Income Taxes. 
Details may not add to 100% because of rounding. 
SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of the Census, Compendium of State Government Finances in 1957. 
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TABLE Cs: Supporting Data for Chart 8 


Size and Distribution of Personal Exemptions 
and Credits for Dependents—July 1, 1958 


Married Couple or 
Single Person Head of Family 


Amount No. of States Amount No. of States 


$ 500 $ 600 
1,000 
1,200 
1,300 


segsee 8: 


1,500 
1,600 
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2,400 
2,500 
over 2,500 


SOURCE: Commerce Clearing House, Inc., State Tax Guide. 
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TABLE Ds: Supporting Data for Chart 14 


Major Revenue Sources of Cities—Selected Years 1932-1956 
(IN PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REVENUE) 


1932 1942 1950 1952 1954 1956 


Total Revenue 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Total Taxes 77.1 68.0 50.5 50.0 
Property 74.3 5 52.4 38.0 37.4 
Corp. & Personal Income —_— d 1.3 1.1 1.3 
Sales, Use & 

Gross Receipts iain J 8.5 7.2 69 
Other * 2.8 5.8 42 44 


Aid Received from 
State and Federal 
Governments 9.4 14.6 


Supplementary 
Revenues ** 13.5 9.8 12.7 34.8 36.0 


* Includes licenses, permits and miscellaneous taxes. 
** Includes charges and miscellaneous revenue from nontax sources. The years 1952, 1954 and 1956 
also include utility revenue and insurance trust revenue. 


SOURCE: Malcolm M. Davisson and William K. Schmelzle, “General Problems of Municipal Revenue,” 
National Tax Journal, vol. Vi (June 1953). 
The dota for the years 1952, 1954 and 1956 are compiled from: U. S. Bureau of the 
Census, Summary of Governmental Finances in 1956. U. S. Bureau of the Census, Com- 
pendium of City Government Finances in 1956. 
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TABLE E 
State Tax Collections by Source—1957 (AS PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL REVENUE) Supporting Data for 


SALES AND GROSS RECEIPT TAXES 
TOTAL (in million dollars) Setowive 

Motor Alcoholic Pub 
Total General Fuels Tobacco | Beverages/ insurance | Utili 
No of States Using Tax 48 48 33 48 428 48 48 37 
Total $14,531 58.1% 23.2% 19.5% 3.8% 3.9% 2.9% 2. 
Alabama 230 72.3 32.3 27.6 47 3.3 2.7 1 
Arizona 107 62.1 33.0 18.4 2.4 2.8 1.8 2. 
Arkansas 125 69.6 28.6 27.2 5.8 44 2.6 ere 
California 1,637 63.1 36.9 17.8 naw S 2.4 24 1 
Colorado 153 55.3 27.5 21.1 an 3.0 24 pe 
Connecticut 228 70.3 34.8 18.4 44 3.2 48 3 

Delaware 45 31.3 nen 16.3 3.6 3.4 3.3 
Florida 376 76.0 26.9 26.9 1.6 10.2 2.2 1 

Georgia 315 774 39.5 23.8 5.1 6.2 2.6 
Idaho 51 41.4 Hi 27.6 43 3.3 3.7 1 
Ilinois 691 81.7 42.9 18.7 48 3.7 3.5 5. 
Indiana 298 76.8 41.5 23.2 48 45 2.7 on 
lowa 248 64.0 35.0 22.3 2.9 1.3 2.4 ia 
Kansas 158 65.3 32.4 22.5 3.9 3.1 3.3 * 
Kentucky 201 49.0 aihinge 27.0 43 79 2.46 2. 
Louisiana 373 57.8 217 15.3 6.0 5.1 2.0 %. 
Maine 71 74.8 24.3 29.6 8.2 3.0 29 5 
Maryland 251 54.8 18.3 18.8 a 3.4 29 3 
Massachusetts 414 34.8 mid 15.1 69 6.0 2.3 ies 
Michigan 771 68.0 42.6 17.6 3.5 1.0 23 ee 
Minnesota 293 37.0 donee 17.1 45 5.5 27 7. 
Mississippi 161 71.0 34.6 25.0 49 2.4 2.7 bi 
Missouri 266 63.3 37.8 15.6 3.6 2.2 40 * 
Montana 53 48.0 an 33.6 6.0 3.8 29 

Nebraska 74 54.7 ihe: 40.6 5.3 39 47 
Nevada 35 75.6 28.1 22.0 3.3 2.6 17 om 
New Hampshire 33 53.5 amet 27.5 97 3.1 48 is 
New Jersey 281 ee eee 25.2 Wg 7.0 5.5 ’ 
New Mexico 97 65.8 36.3 21.4 3.7 Wg 16 ‘ 
New York 1,440 ee, ea rs 9.2 43 3.8 3.7 4 
North Carolina 370 56.3 19.9 24.7 iialad 3.9 2.6 5 
North Dakota 52 62.1 27.5 20.6 5.8 5.5 2.4 ‘ 
Ohio 377 76.4 34.7 21.0 48 6.0 3.7 5 
Oklahoma 236 57.3 21.1 22.4 48 2.5 3.6 ‘ 
Oregon 194 21,1 Salas 17.6 ees 7 22 ‘ 
Pennsylvania 985 51.3 19.3 18.4 4.6 48 2.6 1 
Rhode Island 63 71,1 24.1 49 5.5 3.8 3.6 6 
South Carolina 184 718 29.0 24.8 3.2 73 24 2 
South Dakota 43 75.2 30.5 26.0 43 5.4 3.5 ‘ 
Tennessee 269 72.9 34.4 26.6 5.4 3.0 29 ‘ 
Texas 659 46.4 denens 25.0 69 46 39 2 
Utah 77 57.7 30.5 20.2 2.6 11 24 ‘ 
Vermont 35 39.0 denen 19.2 53 8.6 28 3 
Virginia 316 37.6 dion 21.8 deat 26 3.0 10 
Washingon 355 83.1 55.8 15.4 3.7 2.4 17 3 
West Virginia 155 86.6 51.1 18.3 6.1 : 2.2 2.5 on 
Wisconsin 356 30.8 tina 18.1 42 3.8 2.2 2 
Wyoming 33 59.4 28.9 244 2.1 1.6 24 . 


® The total is now 43. Maryland enacted a cigarette sales tax effective in 1958. 

» The total is now 34. Delaware enacted a corporation income tax effective January 1, 1958, and New Jersey passed a 

© Combined corporation and individual income taxes for 5 states—Alabama, Arizona, Lovisiana, Missouri and New Me 
represents tax on financial institutions only. 

4 Includes collections for assessment years of both 1956 and 1957. 

®.Includes collections for “income” years of both 1955 and 1956. 

* Less than 4 of 1%. 
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ata for Charts 4, 6, 12 and 13. 


Income Taxes 
Motor Corpora- 
Public Vehicle Property [Severance tion 
Utilities Other | Individual | Corporate} Licenses Taxes Taxes Licenses 
37 noe 31 32» 48 45 27 48 
2.4% 2.3% 10.8% 6.8% 8.9% 3.3% 2.7% 2.8% 
1.2 8 13.1¢ 6° 1.6 49 6 3.0 
2.4 1.4 14,1¢ ¢c 7.0 13.7 ae * 
ies 1.0 43 78 9.5 * 3.8 6 
1.2 2.2 8.8 10.2 6.5 6.6 $ * 
pased 1.4 15.1 2.9 8.4 79 2.6 + 
3.3 13 cca 13.1 5.3 Ad weed ? 
2 47 32.4 b 8.0 17 oun 79 
14 6.7 wists omen 11.6 2.0 ® ad 
- * 8.3 69 45 ad ear 5 
1.5 1.0 19.9 8.2 16.4 47 bd 8 
5.6 2.5 Sino bees 13.0 bd ‘ene 7 
Phew, bd eae pees 11.7 5.5 e 
sale * 11.6 1.6 16.9 1.5 wend ¥ 
ai ails 8.4 29 12.0 67 ° 8 
2.3 49 22.5 8.7 5.2 77 bd 9 
5.8 2.0 7.9¢ é 29 3.3 22.2 2.4 
5.6 12, iat oe 11.2 2.0 anek 5 
3.3 8.1 20.5 78 8.7 3.6 oes * 
idoter 46 26.9 74 41 * sti 15.4 
aie 1.0 ati ebesia 9.1 44 . 6.2 
7.1 ° 22.0 74 12.0 5.1 10.8 * 
leas 1.3 3.7 87 3.3 2.2 59 1.6 
® ” 14.1¢ bd 12.4 3.8 ° 17 
17 * 14.3 4.5 6.1 9.4 66 nd 
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PURI ORD 


What are the so-called “right-to-work” laws? Are they a “bill of rights” 
for workers; a statutory defense against mass unemployment; a means for 
building a strong and prosperous state economy? 


Those are only some of the glamorous claims made by propagandists 
for the so-called “right-to-work” laws. They are all false. 


The plain fact is that a right-to-work law simply destroys union secu- 
rity. It prohibits management and labor from making a contract which 
is in the best interests of both and of the consumer. It creates strife, bitter- 
ness and destroys sound and mature labor-management relations. 


Make no mistake about it. The shoddy proposition mislabelled “the 
right to work” conveys neither rights nor work. It will not create one new 
job. It will not restore one worker now unemployed to a payroll. It will 
not save the job of a single person who now faces an impending layoff. 


In no meaningful way will it enhance or improve the rights of employees 
in relation to their employers or to their jobs. By weakening the ability 
of their unions to defend them, it can only deprive workers of their 
genuine rights. It holds only the promise of weaker unions, and weaker 
unions can only mean lower wages and living standards, lower purchasing 
power, shrunken markets, depressed communities, and fewer job and profit 
opportunities, to the mutual detriment of all. 


The facts about the so-called “right-to-work” law, which destroy the 
false claims of its sponsors, are carefully documented in this volume, pre- 
pared by the combined departments of the AFL-CIO Washington head- 
quarters. 


These facts demonstrate why so many thinking Americans, from all 
walks of life and of all shades of political opinion, have joined the trade 
union movement in denouncing this anti-labor proposal. 
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These leaders of America’s political, economic, industrial, religious and 
academic institutions know, as the trade unions know from first-hand 
experience, that a strong labor movement is one of democracy’s most 
effective bulwarks. Where trade unionism is strong in the world, there 
democracy flourishes, economic progress is the order of the day, human 
dignity is a fact, not a political slogan. 


And one of the keystones of a strong trade union movement is union 
security, the very foundation which the so-called “right-to-work” laws 
would destroy. We in the AFL-CIO are convinced that when the voting 
public recognizes this truth, the campaign of mass deception fostered by 
the “right-to-work” proponents will once again fail. 

It is to the preservation of strong, free, democratic trade unions, one of 
the hallmarks of a free nation of free people, that this volume is dedicated. 


Meng 


Grorce MEANY 


Washington, D. C. 
August 1, 1958 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The National interest 


The last quarter century has seen a tremendous ex- 
pansion in America’s capacity to produce and to consume. Labor has 
played a tremendous role in that development. 

Our American mass production system requires a mass consumer market 
to keep it running and expanding. 

Without unions, wages would be lower; buying power would be reduced; 
fewer cars, homes, appliances, clothes and industrial products would be 
sold. 

Without unions, farmers would have smaller markets; businessmen 
would enjoy less trade. 

Undeniably, a prosperous working force is the keystone of a prosperous 
society. 

Unions have brought about other basic improvements in our way of 
life—vacations and holidays with pay, union-negotiated health and welfare 
funds and pension programs. 

By supporting proposals for necessary social welfare legislation, unions 
have contributed to a better, more dignified way of life for every citizen. 

America has come to regard its democratic labor unions as a funda- 
mental part of our society. Labor unions are here and here to stay, to 
help all the people of our country. 

The national labor policy of the United States rests on free, democratic 
trade unions strong enough to bargain effectively for the workers they 
represent. This policy was initially set forth in the Wagner Act and 
continued under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Our national labor policy is geared closely to our national policy which 
rests, in the ultimate sense, on full production, full employment and wide 
consumption. 
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2 UNION SECURITY 


Unions and Economic Growth 
The growth of the United States in the last quarter century is tied closely 
to the growth and the strengthening of the trade union movement. 

In 1935, when the Wagner Act became law, the gross national product 
was at the rate of $72.5 billion a year in terms of current prices. 

In 1955, twenty years later, a period during which union membership 
increased 500%, the gross national product was at an annual rate of 
$397.5 billion in current prices. 

During this same period, the average weekly wage in manufacturing 
employment increased from $20.13 to $76.52. 

These indexes of our expanding economy serve to underline the point 
that American cannot expand or meet its full potential without strong and 
free trade unions. 

The growth of the trade union movement has produced a high wage 
economy which is essential to the survival and growth of the American 
economic system. When workers get wage increases in a community, 
everybody benefits. 

The merchant sells more goods to families with more buying power; 
doctors and dentists find more people with the money to spend for more 
adequate health care; churches, civic groups and community funds find 
workers more able to contribute generously to these institutions. 

American industrial “know-how”, in combination with responsible 
unions, has solved many of the problems connected with the production of 
the goods and services needed by the American people. We need no 
longer live in an economy of scarcity. 


Maintaining a Healthy Economy 


It is no longer a question of guns or butter, missiles or bread. Industry 
and agriculture can produce all the guns, missiles, automobiles and other 
products that are necessary to a mid-20th century standard of living. 

Strong labor unions, by obtaining high wages for their members and 
for the working force, generally, are able to keep purchasing power 
nearly equal to productive power and thus maintain the balance neces- 
sary for a healthy economy. 

Wages comprise a major portion of national income. Most of the 
money paid out in the form of income in this country is paid to wage 
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earners, not to investors. And workers, as a whole, spend most of their 
wages for food, shelter and clothing and the consumer items that make up 
our standard of living. 

Our economy has the productive power, but needs still greater purchas- 
ing power to achieve full employment and full production. The need is 
for strong unions that can produce the higher wages necessary to keep 
the economy operating at full steam. 

Collective bargaining agreements worked out by labor and management 
obviously have served workers and their families but they have also helped 
to serve other people in the community. 

Pension agreements negotiated around the bargaining table ultimately 
led to long-needed improvements in social security benefits—benefits that 
help everybody: retired people in and out of unions as well as business. 


Union Campaigns Aid All Groups 


Labor has consistently championed measures to improve benefits for 
various groups of citizens without regard to whether the beneficiaries are 
union members or not. 

Unions have worked for health and safety provisions in plants and in 
the community at large, helping bring about a decline in work injuries 
and accidents. 

They have worked for improved workmen’s compensation programs, 
better unemployment insurance and a meaningful minimum wage program. 

The minimum wage program, for example, usually affects non-union 
workers whose wages are in the lowest brackets. 

Unions have helped bring about shorter hours, leading the campaign for 
the 40-hour week so that the American people could enjoy greater leisure 
stemming from not only shorter hours, but paid vacations and higher 
wages to make the leisure time really enjoyable. 

Unions have worked to help the farmers, to improve government health 
programs, to aid distressd economic areas, to promote public and private 
housing programs for middle and lower income families and for many 
similar projects. 

Union members are a substantial part of the public and it is the unions 
which have striven for the improvements in American life, even those not 
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directly affecting the work place, in obedience to the simple theory that 
what’s good for America is good for American labor. 


Labor’s Ties With the Community 


Union people are part of the whole community. It is difficult to distin- 
guish the union member from the bank clerk, the school teacher, or the 
lawyer. He is part and parcel of and is interested in his community. Men 
and women from labor take active roles in community projects. They 
serve on the board of the Community Chest; they work with the Red Cross; 
and the Parent Teachers Association; the safety groups and the 101 organ- 
izations that function in a typical American community. 

These union members strive to help—not dominate—the community 
groups. They want to help their fellow workers in organizations and they 
want to help and adequately serve the whole community. 

The free public school system came about in large part because of the 
efforts of the labor unions for free education. Labor unions today are con- 
tinuing their efforts to make education available to more and more quali- 
fied students. 

Trade unions have historically supported the conservation of natural 
resources and have fought the offshore oil “give-away” and legislative 
proposals to turn our public parks and forests over to private interests. 
Labor unions have defended TVA and fought for governmental develop- 
ment of our large river basins. Labor unions have fought efforts to cut the 
budget of the Rural Electrification Administration—the organization re- 
sponsible for bringing electric power to the farm. 

Labor unions stand second to none in the battle for civil rights. They 
have supported Fair Employment Practices legislation, amendments of the 
Senate rules to end filibusters, legislation making lynching a federal crime 
and a law to invalidate state poll taxes as a requirement for voting. 

The trade union movement urged and supported the United States 
Supreme Court decision ending school segregation. 

No matter what the issue, the position taken by the trade union move- 
ment is the position which benefits not only union members but every 
member of the community as well. 

The gains registered in America in the last quarter century were made 
against the ingrained opposition of groups that did not understand and 
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still fail to understand the dynamic nature of the American economy and 
the role of the trade union movement in that economy. 


Weak Unions Mean Weak America 


These groups fought and are still fighting the goals of the trade union 
movement—to create better living standards, better working conditions and 
better social standards for the American people. 

Now, they are seeking to weaken organized labor and ultimately to 
destroy it with an attack on union security—one of the major factors that 
allows American unions to function responsibly and effectively. 

The weakening of the American trade union movement, which has 
become so thoroughly a part of the social and economic fabric of America, 
can only weaken America, itself. 

Leland Hazard, Vice President and General Counsel of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, put it this way in a recent article in the Harvard 
Business Review: 

“The labor-management relationship is as much a part of modern 
capitalism as are the machines and the stockholders’ savings . . . scratch 

a labor problem and you will find a management problem.” 1 

As in the past, the forces seeking the weakening and destruction of 
the trade union movement are using a brazen and high-powered lie 
expressed in the term “right-to-work.” 

Labor’s awareness of the danger of this weapon—the high-powered lie— 
is derived from bitter, first-hand experience. 

Labor has seen the use of the “freedom of contract” argument as a 
device for striking down measures to protect twelve-year-olds from the 
sweatshop. 

Labor has seen it in the “conspiracy” doctrine which put the power of 
the courts against organization. 

Labor has seen the big lie used in the “open shop” drives of the past 
years, in the “American plan” and in the current cry about “monopoly.” 

In the following chapters, we shall examine the nature of the attack on 
union security, what it is, where it comes from, and how it is designed 
to weaken trade unions and, with them, the country as a whole. 


* Leland Hazard, “Unionism: Past and Future,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 36, 
No. 2, March-April, 1958, p. 64. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Unton security 


A “union security” clause is a provision for the 

effective and responsible enforcement of a collective bargaining agreement. 

A union security clause provides that membership in the union be a 

condition of employment. It takes various forms, depending on the in- 
dustry and the nature of the employment. 

To properly understand the importance of a union security provision 
one must understand some of the basic facts concerning collective 
bargaining. 

The right of unions to organize, the right to bargain collectively and the 
right to strike, did not spring up overnight. As they are presently written 
in our national labor policy, they are the result of more than a century of 
struggle, a struggle punctuated by violence touched off by deep-rooted 
employer opposition to dealing with unions. 

The labor movement was born to end the debasement and the de- 
humanization of the worker and replace it with dignity and respect and 
the means to live in comfort and security with his family. 

In one of the historic cases decided by the United States Supreme Court 
—American Steel Foundries Company vs. Tri-City Central Trades Coun- 
cil—Chief Justice Taft pointed up the basic problem of union organization, 
bargaining and the strike weapon. 

He said: 

“Labor unions .. . organized out of the necessities of the situation. 

A single employee was helpless in dealing with an employer. He was 

dependent ordinarily on his daily wage for the maintenance of himself 

and family. If the employer refused to pay him the wages that he 
thought fair, he was nevertheless unable to leave the employ and to resist 
arbitrary and unfair treatment. Union was essential to give laborers 
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opportunity to deal on equality with their employer. They united to 
exert influence upon him and to leave him in a body in order by this 
inconvenience to induce him to make better terms with them. They 
were withholding their labor of economic value to make him pay what 
they thought it was worth. The right to combine for such a lawful 
purpose has in many years net been denied by any court. The strike 
became a lawful instrument in a lawful economic struggle or competi- 
tion between employer and employees as to the share or division between 
them of the joint product of labor and capital . . .”? 


The Collective Bargaining Contract 


With the greater recognition of unions by employers and the institution 
of collective bargaining on a peaceful and stable basis, the key to the 
relationship between the union and the employer became the collective 
bargaining contract. 

This contract is an agreement between the employer and the union in 
effect for a stated period of time covering wages, hours, working condi- 
tions, hiring, firing, lay-offs and other aspects of employment in the plant 
or industry. Both the union and the employer are responsible for carry- 
ing out their part of the contract. 

Once a union has been established and a collective bargaining agree- 
ment reached, the union represents a new source of responsibility within 
the plant. When the union is on a sound footing a smooth and effective 
operation can be achieved. 

Responsible and fruitful collective bargaining depends on relatively 
equal bargaining power between an employer and his workers and the 
ability of both parties to fulfill the terms of the contract. 

This means strong, effective and responsible unions. The key to the 
creation of these unions is the union security provision in the collective 
bargaining agreement. 

Union security is an ancient institution that dates back to the English 
guilds of the 12th century. In America, butchers and shoemakers sought 
to enforce union security provisions in the colonies as far back as 1644 
and 1667. 

History and tradition have developed union security whether in written 
agreements or in oral pacts. The security provisions have been carefully 
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observed down through the years because they have evolved into workable 
arrangements between workers and employers. 


Forms of Union Security 
Union security provisions in collective bargaining agreements take many 
forms. These are some of the forms of union security : 


1. The Closed Shop The employer agrees to hire only union mem- 
bers. The closed shop had been the normal relationship in the printing, 
construction, longshoring and certain other trades. The union finds jobs 
for its members and employees for the employer in need of them. The 
Taft-Hartley Act outlaws such agreements in all businesses in interstate 
commerce. 


2. The Union Shop The employer may hire non-union members ~ 


but such workers must join the union within a specified period of time, 
usually 30 days, and must maintain union membership while employed. 
The great bulk of union security clauses are union shop clauses. 


3. The Union Shop with Preferential Hiring The employer © 
must hire union members if available but may hire non-members if . 


union members are not available. Non-members must join the union 
within a specified period of time and maintain union membership. This 
is also outlawed by the Taft-Hartley Act. 


4. The Modified Union Shop Employees who are not union mem- 
bers at the time of signing the contract need not join the union, but all 
workers hired thereafter must join. 


5. Maintenance of Membership All employees who are members 
of the union after a specified period of time after the contract is signed 
and all who later join the union must remain members in good standing 
during the life of the contract. Usually a 15-day withdrawal period is 
provided during which members may withdraw from the union if they 
choose. 


6. Preferential Hiring The employer agrees to hire union mem- 
bers if available, but no one need remain a union member if he does not 
wish to. 
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7. The Agency Shop The employes must either join the union, or, 
if they choose not to, pay to the union the amount of dues paid by union 
members. 

The first form of union security existing in American labor-management 
relations was the closed shop. 

It was created to meet a specific problem—the threat by non-union 
members to gains made by union members through their craft organi- 
zations. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, in Section 8(a) (3) outlawed the inclusion of 
closed shop clauses in labor-management contracts. But even though out- 
lawed, the closed shop continues as a practical, unofficial, arrangement 
in many industries because it is the best and most efficient method of labor 
relations in those industries. 


Effect of the Closed Shop Ban 


There are many industries where unions, in order to survive, and man- 
agement, in order to operate effectively, have used and will continue to 
use union security and closed shop agreements. 

These industries are marked by sporadic employment of relatively short 
duration. 

This situation prevails in the construction and maritime industries and 
in those establishments where fruits and vegetables are packed, frozen or 
processed after harvest; in resort hotels; and in many other areas of our 
industrial life. Some sort of arrangement where the employer agrees 
with the union prior to the hiring of any employee is necessary if unions 
are to survive and if the employer is to be assured of a continuing source 
of skilled, experienced labor. 

The experiences in the building and construction industry after the Taft- 
Hartley Act demonstrates the drastic consequences of measures outlawing 
the closed shop. Here is how Dean Joe E. Covington of the University of 
Arkansas Law School described the Taft-Hartley prohibition of a union 
shop unless the majority of the eligible employees first affirmatively voted 
to permit their union to negotiate such a contractual provision: 

“Since construction jobs are sporadic and of relatively short duration, 

@ contractor may experience periods when he has no construction proj- 

ect and no employees. . . . Thousands of construction workers move 
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from place to place, or work on projects within a radius of 100 miles 
or more of their homes. This makes for unstable employment. 

“In addition, as the character of the work changes on a construction 
job, there is a constant shifting of the work force. Excavation men will 
likely be the first on the job and will be followed by carpenters, laborers, 
bricklayers, electricians, tile layers, plasterers, etc. Thus, workers in 
each specialty trade are on the job at a particular time and may go to 
other jobs and return for short periods as needed. Frequently, a con- 
tractor may have several jobs in one area and shift his employees as 
required by progress on each job. An inquiry some years ago by Secre- 
tary Hoover’s Commission on Waste in Industry revealed that one man 
in the course of five and one-half years, worked for 76 different con- 
tractors and was hired 108 times. . . . 

“As indicated by these conditions, the employment relationship in 
the construction industry is extremely flexible; releasing workers on 
account of lack of work is a common occurrence and employees shift 
readily from employer to employer. . . . 

“The real crux of the difficulties confronting the NLRB in attempting 
to hold union shop elections in the construction industry hinges on the 
determination of who is eligible to vote in an election. It has been 
shown that construction jobs are relatively short in duration; that the 
shifting character of employment on a single job may mean an individual 
is employed for a short time; that at no time is there a representative 
group employed for a sufficient period to hold an election and give it 
any effectiveness; that peak employment on a job will be only of short 
duration; and that employment relationships change with seasonal 
demands. In view of the requirements of the Taft-Hartley Act, it is 
not simple to hold an election; and even if an election is held, it may 
not mean anything.” ? 

The practical effect of the Taft-Hartley ban on the closed shop was, in 
effect, to outlaw unions in the building and construction industry. In 
industries such as those described by Dean Covington, the question is not 
one of union security or no union security; it is a question of union secu- 
rity or no unions; and without unions there is chaos. 

In 1953, the United States Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare investigated the matter and reported as follows: 

“The indiscriminate ban on the so-called closed shop in the Taft- 
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Hartley Law has produced a disruption of labor markets in industries 
with casual or intermittent employment. 

“. . . Aside from every other consideration, the union is essentially 
the only vehicle through which the employer can recruit the labor force 
he needs for a specific contract. .. . 

“Skilled craftsmen cannot be secured expeditiously in any usable 
quantity unless the union directs workers to a particular job. This 
direction may involve the labor force in a particular craft for a whole 
region, as when several thousand ironworkers are needed on a large 
scale project. It is impossible for the contractor to do this on his own 
or even with the assistance of the United States Employment Service 
unless the union recruiting machinery is utilized.” ® 
The crucial importance of the union hiring hall is revealed particularly 

in the maritime industry. From the same source, we read: 

“In this industry one of the great evils in labor conditions has been 
the ‘shape up.’ The ‘shape up,’ historically, is a method of recruitment 
and manning under which applicants for employment present themselves 
at the place of employment in response to a call for men, and the author- 
ity for the election of employees is placed in the hands of employer 
representatives. 

“, . « objective authorities in the field hold that the ‘shape up’ is 
responsible for the most reprehensible conditions of employment and 
morale in the industry. 

“There is equally no substantial dissent to the conclusion that the 
introduction of the union hiring hall in the maritime industries . . . 
has been the single most constructive step in establishing a measure of 
orderly labor-management relations on the widespread water fronts of 
the United States.” 4 


In short, in those industries where casual or intermittent employment 
is typical, the closed shop and the union hiring hall are the only really 
efficient and democratic methods of getting workers of requisite skill 
when and where the employer needs them and, at the same time, making 
sure that each worker gets an equal chance for available job opportunities. 


The “Open” vs. “Closed” Shop 


Interestingly enough, the term, “closed shop,” was not originated by 
labor unions but was coined by the National Association of Manufacturers, 
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At its convention in 1903, the NAM, taking due recognition of the grow- 
ing strength of organized labor and determined to crush that growth, pro- 
claimed the “open shop” as one of the key planks of its labor platform. 

The term, “open shop,” was intended to convey the impression that a 
factory or shop was “open” to all workers, union and non-union, alike. 

The term, “closed shop,” was intended to denote a shop “closed” to all 
except union members. 

These terms were arbitrarily chosen by the NAM much as it has in 
recent years selected the misleading term, “right-to-work,” because the 
term, “closed,” conveys a feeling of prohibition and arouses resentment 
while the word, “open,” normally conveys a feeling of freedom. 

As will be shown in greater detail later in this book, what the NAM 
meant by an “open shop” was a shop closed to all union members. 

Over the years, there have been abuses of the closed shop, abuses that 
stem not from the union security protection of the closed shop, but because 
of the “closed union.” 

The AFL-CIO has spoken out, time and again, against the “closed union,” 
or any union which operates to bar qualified applicants from union 
membership. 

In 1953, George Meany, then president of the AFL, told the House Labor 


Committee: 


“... 1 think unions should be open to all who are qualified to join, 
and that in itself has nothing to do with the closed shop.” 

“, .. The closed shop is an exercise on the part of workers of the right 
to associate one with another, and any restrictions on that is a restric- 
tion on our right of association. Having said that, I also say that the 
closed shop should not be used to restrict anyone who is qualified from 
joining any union at any time regardless of whatever the reason may be.” 

“. . . But where a union arbitrarily just closed its doors, I say that 

union has no right to demand the closed shop.” ® 


Organized labor has long taken a clear stand in favor of unions open 
to all qualified workers. 

Proponents of “right-to-work” laws, while pointing out the few abuses 
that had taken place in the past under closed shop-closed union agreements, 
are not particularly interested in seeing that unions are open to all qualified 
members, 
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Their basic interest is to “open” the shop and essentially bar known 
union men from employment. 


The “Why” of the Union Shop 


The union shop provisions of most collective bargaining agreements are 
directly based on the concept of the “open union.” Under a union 
shop agreement, an employer can hire anyone he chooses with the condition 
that within 30 or 60 days, depending on the contract, this new worker, 
if qualified to hold the job for which he was hired, become a member of 
the union. 

The question arises: why does a union insist on writing into a collective 
bargaining agreement a provision that the worker who is hired freely by 
management, should join the union in the plant? 

First of all, the Taft-Hartley Act requires that a union that has been 
certified as the collective bargaining representative of the workers by the 
National Labor Relations Board represent all the workers in the plant. 

No employer need bargain with any union which has not been designated 
by the majority of his employees. 

If there is any doubt as to the majority status of the labor organization 
involved, an employer can get an election to determine the question. Under 
recent board rulings, the employer can insist on a representation election 
even if he has no real doubts. 

From 1953 through 1957 the National Labor Relations Board conducted 
722 decertification elections with 489 resulting in decertification of the 
union as the collective bargaining representative. 

Furthermore, the majority of workers have the right under the law to 
revoke the authority of their union to negotiate a union security provision 
in a contract. 

Two Harvard labor relations professors, John T. Dunlop and James J. 
Healy, point out why union security clauses are absolutely necessary to 
the democratic trade union. They write: 


“These clauses were traditionally designed to protect against at least 
four threats to the stability of the union: 

(a) A fluctuating union membership rendered the union financially 
insecure. Employees who joined the union in times of crises, for 
instance, to secure a wage increase or to prevent a wage cut, and then 
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floated out of the union, secured benefits from the union without bearing 
their share of the continuing costs of the union organization. 

(b) Normal turnover or expansion in employment would tend to dilute 
the union. A union must find some way to attract new employees if it 
is to retain its strength. In some industries where jobs are of short 
duration, the unions found the only way they could maintain their posi- 
tion was to require that all hiring take place through the union. 

(c) The union sought to protect itself from rival unions which might 
seek to attract members. These raids or attacks might be expected at a 
time of internal discussion and weakness. 

(d) An employer might seek to establish a company dominated union 
or institute a complete non-union shop. Union security clauses were 
developed to protect the union organization from the risks of these 
contingencies.” ® 


Workers Want Union Security 


Granted that a strong, effective union must have a union security provision 
in its contracts to function effectively for the benefit of the workers, what is 
the evidence that workers want union security protection? 

The 1947 Taft-Hartley Act prohibited a “union shop agreement” unless 
the National Labor Relations Board first conducted a secret election where 
the majority of those eligible to vote (not the simple majority of those 
voting) voted to permit their union to negotiate for the union shop con- 
tract. The theory behind this provision was that the union members did 
not like the union shop—that the union shop was something forced upon 
the American workers by “union bosses.” 

The results of the union shop elections are important not only because 
they indicate the attitude of individual workers toward the requirement 
that union membership be a condition of employment but, more important, 
because they indicate the attitude of union members toward their leader- 
ship and toward the union, itself. 

Here are the results of the first year’s elections involving almost 2,000,- 
000 workers: 


1. Ninety-eight percent of the elections favored the union shop. 
2. About 95 percent of those voting voted in favor of the union shop. 
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3. Over 80 percent of those eligible to vote voted in favor of the union 
shop. 


4, AFL unions and CIO unions rolled up almost identical majorities in 
favor of the union shop. 


5. The majority favoring the union shop was about 6 percent lower 
in the independent unions than in AFL and CIO unions. 

By 1951, the union shop elections proved so conclusive that Senator 
Taft, the chief architect of the Taft-Hartley Act, advocated the elimination 
of this voting requirement from the law. Taft concluded in his report to 
the Senate that the elections conducted by the National Labor Relations 
Board “have almost always resulted in a vote favoring the union shop.” ? 

Taft’s comment came against this background: From August 1947 to 
October 1951, the NLRB conducted 46,119 union shop authorization polls. 
The union shop was authorized in 44,795 of these polls or 97.1 percent. 
Put another way, more than 514 million votes were cast for the union 
shop—or 91 percent. 

Harvard University Professor Sumner Slichter has observed: 


“Not until government conducted the elections required by the Taft- 
Hartley Act did the country realize how strongly workers favor the 
union shop.” ® 


The Spread of Union Security 


The last comprehensive survey on union security agreements throughout 
the country was by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. Department 
of Labor as of 1954. In all, BLS analyzed 1,716 major agreements which 
covered almost 7,500,000 workers. 


The 1954 survey found: 
PERCENT OF 
AGREEMENTS WORKERS 
Contain union security provisions 79% 81% 
Union shop 65% 64% 
Maintenance of membership 14% 17% 
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Comparison with a similar study made four to five years earlier shows a 
marked increase in the proportion of workers covered by union shop 
agreements and a substantial decline in those under agreements without 
union security provisions. 

Specifically, the percentage under union shop provisions increased from 
49 to 64 percent between 1949-50 and 1954. The percentage under con- 
tracts with no security provision dropped from 31 to 19 percent. 

New Hampshire had a state law similar to the now-repealed Taft-Hartley 
Act requirements of conducting an election prior to negotiation for a union 
shop contract. All the state’s important industries have been polled and the 
elections covered a wide variety of conditions. They have been held in 
both large and small industries—some highly organized and some not— 
and they have polled both old and new unions facing employers, sometimes 
favorable and sometimes hostile, to the union shop idea. In all but two 
elections, the employees voted in favor of the union shop. 


The New Hampshire vote substantiates the pattern set under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Ninety percent of the eligible voters cast ballots, and 95 
percent of those voted for the unicn shop. 

Typical returns were those from the paper industry: 2,800 to 50; and 
from 19 shoe industry elections: 3,313 to 197.° 

Indiana University Professor Fred Witney made a survey of the union 
shop elections required by the Taft-Hartley Act and the laws of several 


states and of the strike vote elections required by a different section 
of the Taft-Hartley Act and by the laws of five states. 


Witney points out that the requirements for these elections “rest upon 
the underlying assumption that a cleavage of interest separates the union 
member from his organization and that the rank-and-file need legal pro- 
tection from union leadership.” ?° He concludes that the results of all 
these elections “invalidate further the assumption of conflict of interest 
between the union member and his union. These elections have not resulted 
in the repudiation of union leadership by the rank-and-file, but serve to 
highlight the mutuality of their objectives and methodology.” 


It has been clearly indicated above that workers, whenever they have 
the opportunity, favor union security provisions and especially, the union 
shop. 
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Employers’ Views on Union Security 


What, then, do employers, as distinguished from employer associations— 
such as the National Association of Manufacturers and the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce—think about union security? 

There are many employers who have put themselves on record as favor- 
ing the closed shop as a significant factor in sound labor-management 
relations. 

Thus, the National Industrial Conference Board, a research agency 
wholly supported by employers, conducted a survey of management view- 
points. The survey found many employers favoring the union security 
principle. These were some of their viewpoints: 


a. Elimination of friction 

“ ‘The most important of the theoretical advantages of a closed shop to 
be mentioned was the elimination of friction and strife within the work- 
ing force that should result. Presumably, with one union securely estab- 
lished and formally recognized as the exclusive bargaining agency for 
the entire working force or craft there would be an end of competition 
between various labor groups and harmony would replace bickering 
and working at cross purposes. Invasion of the field by other unions 
would be impossible. Constant turmoil among employees because of 
divergent views about unions and collective bargaining has created a 
situation from which many employers would be glad to be freed.’ 


b. Better discipline 

“Some executives believe that, as a corollary of the elimination of 
intra-plant strife under a closed-shop agreement, the union could have 
better control over its members, enforce discipline, and thus assure com- 
pliance with all the provisions of the union contract. With a well-estab- 
lished and competently administered grievance procedure there would not 
be frequent stoppages of work over trifling differences. Uninterrupted 
operation could be depended on. At the same time, it was recognized 
that if any management attempted to disregard its undertakings the union 
would be in a strong position to protect its members and enforce observ- 
ance of agreements.’ 
c. More responsible unions 

“‘The union would not be under the same pressure to seek constantly 
for new concessions from the management. Once its position has been 
made clear, it does not have to struggle to hold its membership by 
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repeatedly demonstrating its ability to obtain new advantages. It could 
be guided by business conditions and realities and not seek higher wages 
at a time when they were obviously unjustified, merely because such 
action was strategically necessary to hold members in line.’ . . . 


d. Other advantages 

“ ‘Advantages that have worked out in practice include: restricts 
employees to membership in one union, thereby eliminating litigation, 
strife and government interference; places the union in a better position 
to keep its agreements; eliminates coercion of employees; gives the 
employer the help of the international union officers, if necessary; gives 
employees greater feeling of responsibility and interest in their jobs 
because they feel they have something to say about their conditions of 
work; stabilizes wages; assures a supply of reasonably competent 
employees; makes it possible to hold the union responsible for the 
actions of its members, while with the open shop it cannot be held 
responsible’,” 11 


e. Union shop as a way of 

encouraging cooperative relations 

The Forstmann Woolen Company granted a union shop voluntarily to 
the Textile Workers as a “tangible expression of our confidence in the 
union with which we deal.” The notices posted by the company in its 
mills said: 

“The union and its leadership have demonstrated their dependability 
and readiness to recognize the common interests of the company and 
its workers. . .. The manageemnt is therefore voluntarily demonstrating 
its faith in the future of cooperative relations by granting to the union 
the privileges of a union shop.” 1” 


f. Closed shop cheaper than open shop 

Industrialist Henry Kaiser’s attorney, Harry F. Morton, explains why 
Kaiser converted from an open shop to a closed shop operation—it was 
cheaper: 


“Kaiser was not always the idol of the working man. He was at one 
time as tough an employer as any in the United States. . . . Kaiser’s 
people built Boulder Dam, an open shop job. A few years later, they 
built Grand Coulee, the tightest closed shop job you ever saw... . 

“We did not get religion just because we like you people. I am speak- 
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ing of management now. We learned this: the cost per yard of concrete 
poured at Grand Coulee was less than it was per yard of concrete in 
Boulder Dam. The cheaper job was the closed shop, the union shop. The 
more expensive job was the open shop. This is your beginning and 
reason for us getting religion, and when we got it we went all the way.” * 


The National Planning Association, in its historic studies on the causes 
of labor peace, said in its Case Study No. 14: 


“In all of the cases studied, the employers saw positive advantages in 
bargaining with a strong and well-disciplined union, and were convinced 
that they should take steps, directly or indirectly, to encourage workers 
to join and support the organization which represented them. 

“In some cases, management felt it sufficient to instruct supervisors 
to let it be known that the company favored membership in the union. 
In other cases, it specifically agreed in the contract to enlist employee 
support of the union. ... 

“In another instance, the president of the company on occasion would 
write letters to employees pointing out the advantages to workers of 
joining and participating in the union. Finally, in many of the cases 
we studied, the contract provided for maintenance of membership or 
the union shop, and union membership was made a formal condition 
of employment by mutual agreement. 

“There is a clear-cut evidence, we feel, that direct or indirect encour- 
agement of union membership by the employer is one of the causes of 
industrial peace under collective bargaining. If an employer accepts 
the union as a potentially positive force in industrial relations, he is 
necessarily concerned with the problems which union leaders face in 
developing a responsible and well-disciplined union. Consequently, he 
is usually convinced that some measures must be taken to build worker 
loyalties to the union as well as to the company.” ** 


The union shop as a prerequisite of successful union-employer relations 
is emphasized by Professor Sumner Slichter : 


“. .. An assured status for the union is not a guarantee of successful 
union-employer relations but it is a prerequisite, and the closed shop 
or its equivalent is one way of assuring the status of the union. The 
employer is likely to have more freedom in shops where the status of 
the union is established than in one where its position is more or less 
precarious. Where the union is not secure, it is compelled to attempt to 
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restrict the employer’s discretion at every point where he may discrimi- 

nate against union members in favor of non-members. . . .” 15 

There is a wide gap between the legislative efforts of groups such as the 
NAM and the Chamber of Commerce and the reactions of their member 


employers in actual bargaining with unions. 


The NAM vs. Its Members 


The NAM is bitterly opposed to union security agreements; it believes, 
as it did in 1903, in the “open shop.” 

Yet, at the same time, the companies from which it draws its officers 
proceed in their own bargaining to negotiate and sign union security 
agreements. 

A 1955 study of companies represented on the NAM Board of Directors 
shows that 83 percent of those which bargained with AFL-CIO unions in 
states in which union security agreements are legal have signed such 
agreements. 

The NAM list of officers and directors in 1955 is made of individuals 
from 171 companies. Of these 171 companies, 120 have bargaining rela- 
tions with unions. The union security provision picture at the 93 companies 
which have agreements with AFL-CIO affiliates is as follows: 


NO. OF 
COMPANIES 
Total 93 
In states with “right-to-work” laws 
prohibiting union security clauses 22 
Signed union security clause 59 
Union shop 33 
Modified union shop 12 
Maintenance of membership 14 
No Union Security Clause 12 


Against this background of the historic evolution of union security pro- 
visions, of the overwhelming desire of union members to have these pro- 
visions included in collective bargaining agreements, of the strong desire 
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by many employers to include a union security provision in their contract 
to insure stable and responsible collective bargaining—why, then, has a 
campaign been launched to legally bar an employer and a union from 
negotiating this type of agreement? 

The public interest is not the major concern of the proponents of “right- 
to-work” legislation. Their major concern is a weakening and ultimate 
destruction of the trade union movement by distorting the meaning and 
the actual practice of union security. 

“Right-to-work” is a purposeful misnomer for what is in effect an anti- 
union security law. 


The how and why of these laws will be examined in the following chapter. 


1 American Steel Foundries vs. Tri-City Central Trades Council, 257 U. S. 184, 1921. 


* Joe E. Covington, “Union Security Elections in the Building and Construction 
Industry under the Taft-Hartley Act,” Industrial and Labor Relations Review. Volume 
4 No. 4, July 1951, p. 541, pp 547-8. 


* Hearings, Taft-Hartley Act Revisions, U. S. Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, 83rd Congress, 1st Session, 1953 Pt. 1 pp. 504-505. 


* Ibid., 505. 


5 George Meany, president AFL, Hearings Before the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, 83rd Congress, lst Session, Feb. 27, March 3, 4, 5 
and 6, 1953. pps 496 and 516. 


* John T. Dunlop and James J. Healy, “Collective Bargaining: Principles and Cases,” 
Revised Edition, Harvard University, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Illinois, 1953, 
p. 181. 


™ Report No. 646 of the Senate Labor Committee, 82nd Congress, Ist Session (1951), 
p. 1. 


* Address before The American Gas Association, October 27, 1952, 31 LRRM 92. 


*John A. Hogan, “The Meaning of Union Shop Elections,” Industrial and Labor 
Relations Review, Vol. 2, No. 3, April 1949, p. 319 and note 29 at p. 323. 


*“Union-Shop and Strike-Vote Elections: A Legislative Fallacy,” Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review, Vol. 2, No. 2, January 1949, p. 248. 


™ Thid p. 250. 


* National Industrial Conference Board, Studies in Personnel Policy No. 12, “The 
Closed Shop,” March 1939, p. 7. 
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%® Business W eek, June 7, 1947, p. 106. 


“ Proceedings, 35th Annual Convention of the Metal Trades Department (AFL) 
Boston, Massachusetts, September 27-29, 1943, p. 131. 


% “Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining,” Case Study No. 14, 
Fundamentals of Labor Peace, National Planning Association, Washington, D. C., 1953, 
p. 74. 


%©“T)nion Policies and Industrial Management,” The Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1941, p. 95. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Wature of 
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“Right-to-work” is a high-sounding phrase. It 
sounds like the title of a full employment program. But, in fact, it provides 
no “work” and no “rights.” 

“Right-to-work” laws are most properly described as “anti-union secu- 
rity measures” with only one simple objective: to weaken, cripple and 
ultimately destroy trade unions. 

If the sponsors of “right-to-work” laws were really interested in jobs 
or rights, you would expect to find them pushing legislation aimed at full 
production and full employment, fair employment practices, extended mini- 
mum wage coverage and health and safety statutes. They don’t. 

An example of the built-in hypocrisy in the “right-to-work” propaganda 
can be found in the following incident: 

The DeMille Foundation is one of the most prominent sponsors of “right- 
to-work” laws. A representative of that organization, speaking in favor 
of these laws before the Central California Employers Council, said: 


“Our opponents sometimes try to persuade the unwary that a RIGHT 
TO WORK law is a fiendish substitute for an F.E.P. (Fair Employment 
Practices) bill. It is not.” 


The DeMille Foundation also published a draft of a model “right-to- 
work” law accompanied with various possible objections to such a law 
and answers to the objections. Here is what this material says: 


OBJECTION: This talk about the right to work opens the door to FEP 
legislation. 
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ANSWER: Nothing of the kind. The right to work does not mean the right 

of a particular individual to a particular job. The job is created by the 

employer, and the right to hire should remain in the employer’s hands. 

What, then, does a “right-to-work” law say? These laws, in essence, 

usually provide that 

(a) no person shall be required to be (or become) a member of a union 

or to abstain from membership; or 

(b) no person shall be denied or excluded from employment on account 

of membership or non-membership in a union. 

There are many variations of these laws in the 18 states that presently 
have them on their statute books but, essentially, they all go back to union 
security. In a previous chapter, we outlined the question of union security 
in terms of the “open” and “closed” shops. 


The Semantics of ‘Right-to-Work’ 


The question boils down to one of the semantics used to obscure the 
real issues. For example: in what way can a so-called “right-to-work” 
law elevate the status of a worker? Without such a law, he has the right 
to work—if the employer has a job and wants to hire him; if he punches 
the clock on time and observes all the plant rules; if he has the qualifi- 
cations; if the employer does not discriminate against him because of 
race, creed or color; and any other number of other conditions that may 
be applied. 

With a “right-to-work” law, if the worker wants, as most workers do, 
the right to work where he is protected by a union shop agreement, he 
cannot have it. 

In return for the dubious “right not to join a union,” he is compelled 
to surrender a positive right—the right to help negotiate a voluntary 
agreement that will render his union secure against attack. 

These laws, then, do not describe their true purpose, but have the surface 
appeal of most slogans. 

However, even this surface appeal is disappearing. In many states 
where campaigns are being waged for “right-to-work” laws, the various 
employer organizations are dumping the term, “right-to-work,” and replac- 
ing it with equally fictitious labels. These include names such as “Freedom 
of Choice”; “Voluntary Unionism”; and “Equal Opportunity.” 
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When the issue gets down to its basics, i.e., union security, it almost 
always gets back to the semantic confusion caused by the terms, “open” 
and “closed” shop. 


Professor Carroll R. Daugherty, in discussing this problem, said: 


“... Only a small part of the public realizes that these are catchwords, 
for the most part used purposely to obscure the real issue and gain sup- 
port for a shop which is almost always closed to union workers. . . .”+ 


An able labor economist, Florence Peterson, speaking from a background 
in the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, also pierces through the semantic 
nonsense of the right to work slogan as applied to union security. She 
correctly observes that union security promotes the real right to work 
because union security is designed to protect a worker’s right to work 
without discrimination. 


“Regardless of the merits or deficiencies of the closed or union shop 
or other requirements for union membership, there are obvious loop- 
holes in the ‘right-to-work’ argument as a reason for restricting union 
job control. An inalienable right is one which cannot be taken away; 
but no proponent of this argument goes so far as to say that jobs should 
always be guaranteed to those who seek work, and that no one should 
be dismissed from a job he wishes to retain. It could just as well be 
argued that unions protect the right to work rather than deny it, for 
some of the major planks in collective contracts are the job protection 
clauses concerning layoffs and discharges. In the absence of collective 
bargaining, all the rights an individual worker has under the law and 
under our present industrial system is the right to go from employer to 
employer in search of work and to accept any job which may be offered 
on the terms and conditions prescribed by the employer.” ? 


U. S. Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas noted succinctly in one 
of his opinions: 
“One would have to be blind to history to assert that trade unionism 
did not enhance and strengthen the right to work.” ® 


The purposeful confusion of the “right-to-work” proponents was dem- 
onstrated recently at the campus level. A Northwestern University law 
professor asked his class this question: 
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“If @ company and a union agree voluntarily that all employees rep- 
resented by the union in the plant should become members of the union, 
should such an agreement be permitted by law?” 

Of the 125 students, 84 answered “yes”; 41 answered “no.” 

At another point, the professor asked: “Are you in favor of ‘right-to- 
work’ laws?” 

Of the same 125 students, 80 this time answered “yes,” and 45 answered 
“no.” 4 

The two questions asked the identical question, only in different words. 
The law students voted over 2 to 1 for a “right-to-work” law but the same 
students voted, by the same 2 to 1, against what a “right-to-work” law does. 


Misleading, Fraudulent Phrases 


The fraudulent intent of the term, “right-to-work,” was demonstrated in 
1956 when Washington’s former Attorney-General Don Eastvold and 
former Secretary of State Earl Coe refused to allow its backers to use that 
title or one which said “Guaranteeing Freedom of Employment” on the 
ballot. The officials pointed out that both of these phrases were misleading 
and inaccurate. 

In 1954 the Supreme Coart of Idaho made a similar decision. It refused 
to sanction the submission to Idaho voters of an initiative measure mis- 
labeled “right-to-work” which, in fact, was simply the usual anti-union 
security bill. 

These anti-union security bills, as they should be properly known, abro- 
gate one important freedom—the freedom of a union and a management 
to arrive at a mutually agreed upon contract calling for a union security 
provision. 

The laws that prohibit union security arrangements have as their purpose 
to weaken, if not to destroy altogether, trade unions. This is the record of 
past experience. 

During the open shop drive at the turn of the 20th century (see Chapter 
IV), the employer groups aided by the NAM agreed with one another not 
to enter into union security arrangements, and union membership declined 
drastically. Many young and weak unions were wiped out altogether. The 
same pattern followed in the 1920’s when the NAM opened the drive for 
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the “American Plan.” Some of the unions formed during the days of 
World War I were unable to survive and the older unions lost membership 
and were handicapped in negotiating for higher wages and improved 
working conditions. 

The current “right-to-work” drive has the same objective. 


‘Right-to-Work’ Part of Anti-Union Package 


“Right-to-work” laws are usually part of an over-all anti-union package. 
The experience in three states is quite typical and demonstrates this point. 

The Florida legislature which approved the “right-to-work” amendment 
in 1943 took other actions against labor unions. It required all labor 
unions to register with the secretary of state; curtailed the right to strike 
and to picket; and generally interfered in the internal management and 
organization of labor unions. 

Some of the legislation may have been unobjectionable to labor and even 
favored by labor, but none of the legislation was animated by a pro-labor 
bias on the part of the legislature. 

The Virginia legislative body which enacted the “right-to-work” statute 
also deprived labor unions of the right to own or lease more than three acres 
of ground; restricted the right to picket; outlawed strikes by public employ- 
ees; and denied employees of public utilities the right to strike without 
compensating for loss resulting from the strike in any respect. 

The enactment of these laws has been attributed to the general hostile 
attitude toward labor in the immediate postwar period. 

The action of the Kansas legislature that passed the “right-to-work” law 
in that state demonstrates in an entirely different way the anti-union bias 
behind the enactment of the bill. 

Gov. Fred Hall of Kansas proposed to the Kansas legislature that met in 
1955 that it enact a law to increase the payments under the workmen’s 
compensation law (favored by labor) ; that it enact a law increasing the 
amount of benefits paid under the unemployment compensation law 
(favored by labor); a law providing for the protection of women and 
children employees (favored by labor) ; and that it enact a law establishing 
a minimum wageand maximum hour for work within the state (favored 
by labor). 

The Kansas legislature did not enact a single one of the above laws 
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requested by the governor and favored by labor. Instead, the legislature 
enacted a “right-to-work” law. The governor pointed out in his veto 
message that the “right-to-work” law had been passed not because of 
sentiment against union shops, but because of sentiment against unions. 

The governor said that one state senator had argued for the “right-to- 
work” law because the Auto Workers Union was then demanding a “guar- 
anteed annual wage” and that, in the words of the senator, demands such 
as these “can only lead to a socialistic government.” 


Taft-Hartley Set the Stage 
“Right-to-work” laws, though passed by the states, are made possible by 
Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. The 1947 legislation expressly 
provides that nothing in the act permitting modified forms of union shop 
agreements 
“. .. shall be construed as authorizing the execution or application 
of agreements requiring membership in a labor organization as a con- 


dition of employment in any State or Territory in which such execution 
or application is prohibited by State or Territorial law.” 


States with “Right-to-Work” laws 
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“Right-to-work” laws have reached the ballot or legislative stage of 
development in at least 39 states. “Right-to-work” laws have been rejected 
by 21 of these states but adopted by 18. 

As shown by the map above, these 18 “right-to-work” law states are 
generally in the South, in the Great Plains area of the Midwest, or in the 
Rocky Mountain area of the far west. States such as New York, Illinois, 
Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania or California have not adopted such 
measures. 

Florida and Arkansas were the first two states to adopt “right-to-work” 
laws. They did so by constitutional amendment in 1944, 

In 1947, when Congress passed the Taft-Hartley Act and invited states 
to pass “right-to-work” laws, 11 additional states took advantage of this 
and did so in that year. Since 1947 other states have passed such laws. 
The dates when the various states adopted their “right-to-work” laws 
are given below. 


State “Right-to-Work” laws and 
“Right-to-Work” constitutional 
amendments by year of passage 


Where a constitutional amendment has been adopted or where the law 
was approved by referendum vote, this is indicated. 


ALABAMA Act approved August 28, 1953. (Act 430) 
ARIZONA 


Initiative Referendum, adopted at Nov. 5, 1946 gen- 
eral alection, effective Nov. 25, 1956 by proclamation 
of the governor. 


Act approved March 20, ea oo ee 
until approved by referendum, 19. 


Constitutional amendment, No. 34, adopted at general 
election, November 1944. 


Act approved February 19, 1947 (Act 101). 
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FLORIDA V9OAG Constitutional amendment to Declaration of 
Section 12, adopted at the goneral election, 1944.' 
GEORGIA 1947 Act approved March 27, 1947 (Act 140). 
INDIANA 1957 Act became ee ae Ui. June 26, 1957, without Gover- 
nor’s signature (Ch. 1 
lOwa 1947 Act approved April 28, 1947 (Ch. 296). 
MISSISSIPPI 1954 Act approved February 24, 1954 (Ch. 249). 
NEBRASKA 1946 Constitutional amendment, adopted at the general 
election, 1946. (Art. 15, Secs. 13, 14, 15.) 
1947 Act approved June 10, 1947 (Ch. 177). 
NEVADA 1951 Act approved March 14, 1951 (Ch. 95) amending a 


SOUTH DAKOTA 1946 

1947 
TENNESSEE 1947 
TEXAS 1947 
UTAH 1955 
VIRGINIA 1947 


1907 act (Nevada Compiled Laws, Section 10473). In 
addition, an initiative measure providing that no per- 
son shall be denied employment because of non- 
membership in a union, was approved by the voters at 
the general election: in November 1952 (Laws 1953, 
Ch. 1). The 1951 act applies in case of either mem- 
bership or non-membership in a union. 


Act ratified March 18, 1947 (Ch. 328). 


Act approved March 13, 1947 (Ch. 243). Inoperative 
until approved by referendum at the primary election, 
June 1948. 


Act ratified March 19, 1954 (Ratification No. 739). 


Constitutional amendment to Art. 6, Sec. 2, adopted at 
November 1946 general election. 


Act approved March 11, 1947 (Ch. 92). 
Act approved February 11, 1947 (Ch. 36). 
Act approved April 8, 1947 (Ch. 74). 

Act approved February 24, 1955 (Ch. 54). 
Act approved January 21, 1947 (Ch. 2). 


Louisiana has a “right-to-work” law, limited in application to agricul- 
tural and certain processing workers. Act approved July 12, 1956. (Act 


397). 
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Four states, as shown below, have repealed “right-to-work” laws or other 
laws restricting union-security agreements. 


States in which ‘“Right-to-Work” laws 
or other laws restricting union 
security agreements have been repealed 


Ch. 196, approved April 5, 1947, was repealed by Laws 1949, Ch. 301, 
approved June 29, 1949. The 1947 act declared union-security agree- 
ments to be against public policy; also stated that # was not an unfair 
labor practice for an employer to refuse to grant a closed-shop or union- 
shop agreement. 


Act 252, approved July 2, 1954, a “right-to-work” act was repealed by 
Act 16, approved June 21, 1956. (But a new act [Act 397] limited to 


agricultural and certain processing employees was approved July 12, 
1956.) 


Ch. 395, approved May 13, 1947, was submitted to a referendum vote 

and defeated September 1948. This act prohibited closed shops, but 
permitted union shops. Later, in 1949, Ch. 395 was repealed by the 
Legislature (Ch. 349, Sec 50). 


Ch. 195, approved June 14, 1947, was repealed by Laws 1949, Ch. 57, 
approved March 11, 1949. The 1947 act prohibited union security agree- 
ments where there were 5 or fewer employees. It also prohibited union 
security agreements where there were more than 5 employees unless 
certain conditions were met. 


Five states, as shown below, have defeated “right-to-work” measures by 


referendum. 
States in which ‘“Right-to-Work” measures 
have been defeated by referendum 
CALIFORNIA eee Senet amendment defeated at general election Novem- 
MAINE Initiative measure for “right-to-work” act introduced in Legislature in 
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1947, but not passed. Measure also defeated when submitted to 
voters at ee election in September 1948. (At same election, Ch. 
395, Laws of 1947, prohibiting closed shop but permitting union shops, 
was submitted to referendum and defeated. Later, Ch. 395 was 
specificaily repealed.) 


Initiative petition for “right-to-work” act defeated at general election, 
November 1948. 

H. J. Res. 15 adopted February 24, 1947, proposing constitutional 
amendment defeated in referendum vote 1948. 

Initiative measure for “right-to-work” law defeated at 1956 general 
election. 


Additionally, “right-to-work” laws have been introduced in the legis- 
latures of the following 17 states but have failed to pass: Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New Mexico, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania and Wyoming. 


Has No 
Right-to-Work —Right-to-Work 
law law Status of Right-to-Work Proopsals 


7 Repeal efforts failed in 1955. Repeal 
efforts continuing. 


® Repeal efforts under way. 


we Repeal efforts died in 1957 upon 
adjournment of legislature. 


“Right-to-work” referendum quali- 
fied for November 1958 election. 


Referendum qualified for November 
1958 election. 


Bills introduced but killed on roll 
call vote 150-88. 


Attempt to pass unsuccessful 
wth haba eterna ts tee 


c Referendum probable in November 
1958. 


* Bills died in 1957 legislature. 
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Repeal efforts under way. 
Repeal efforts defeated in 1955 and 
1957. 


Legislation vetoed by Governor in 
1955 but pending on referendum 
vote November 1958. 


Defeated in legislature, 1956 and 
1958. 


Adopted 1954; repealed 1956. Pre- 
sent law covers agricultural labor 
only. Attempt to restore law de- 
feated in State Senate 24 to 12 in 
1958. 


Repealed in referendum, 1948. 


Proposal defeated in 1955, 1956 
and 1957; efforts for legislation con- 
tinving. 


Defeated in 1948 and 1955 and 
1956 legislatures. 


Bill defeated in 1955. Efforts con- 
tinuing although Governor Williams 
has announced intention to veto. 


Bill defeated in 1955; efforts for 
legislation continuing. 


Defeated in 1956 legislature. 


Referendum defeated in 1956, init- 
ative petition failed in 1958. 


efforts failed in 1954 and 
1956. New effort under way. 


Repealed in 1949. 


Governor Meyner has announced 
opposition. 


Defeated in 1948 referendum. Legis- 
lation defeated in 1956 and 1957. 


Governor Harriman has announced 
opposition. 


Repeal defeated in 1956. 
Repeal defeated in 1956 and 1957. 
1955 legislative efforts died in com- 


mittee. Referendum qualified for 
November 1958 election. 
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te 
& Defeated in 1953 legislature. 
PENNSYLVANIA o Governor Leader has announced op- 
position. 
RHODE ISLAND & Legislation introduced in 1958. 
SOUTH CAROLINA & a effort defeated in 1955 and 
SOUTH DAKOTA & Repeal effort defeated in 1956. 
TENNESSEE eS Efforts made in every session of 
legislature since 1947 to repeal. 
TEXAS e 
UTAH . 
VERMONT e 
VIRGINIA @ 
WASHINGTON os 1956 initiative petition defeated. 
Referendum qualified for November 
1958 election. 
WEST VIRGINIA se Efforts to secure legislation under 
way. 
WISCONSIN * Efforts to secure legislation under 
way. 
WYOMING * Defeated by legislature in 1957. 


The “right-to-work” campaign, besides its essentially anti-union charac- 
ter, is part of the over-all “states rights” package. It has been shown that 
in the Taft-Hartley Act, the Congress gave the states the power to adopt 
anti-union security measures stronger than the national law. It did not, 
however, give them the right to adopt statutes providing for stronger union 
security, i.e., the closed shop, than the federal law. 

In this sense, the states were only granted the right to do less than the 
federal government, not more. 

The majority of states today do not have minimum wage laws protecting 
both men and women workers. In the area of unemployment compensation, 
their laws vary so widely there is no over-all pattern of aid for the unem- 
ployed. Similarly, in the area of workmen’s compensation, the differences 
are glaring. 

A check list of labor standards legislation, applying to the 18 states that 
have adopted the “right-to-work” laws, illustrates the failure of these 
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states to live up to their proclaimed concern for the welfare of the individ- 
ual workers. Most of the “right-to-work” states have consistently poor 
records in the field of social insurance and welfare legislation.® 

In the “right-to-work” states, not only have the legislatures barred union 
security and thereby weakened unions in their power to bargain for better 
wages and working conditions, but the legislatures have failed to provide 
basic protections for workers in all other areas. 


Nationwide Bargaining and ‘Right-to-Work’ 


The problems of collective bargaining are nationwide in scope. A diversity 
of state labor relations laws—such as “right-to-work” laws—produce chaos 
and injustice. 

When, for example, the United States Steel Corporation and the United 
Steelworkers of America negotiate a collective bargaining agreement, they 
negotiate for plants and workers in many states. The company manufac- 
tures in many states. It sells in a national market. Its products, wherever 
manufactured, are sold at uniform prices. It pays its workers wages, which 
are now uniform as a result of the gradual reduction of differentials during 
15 years of collective bargaining. 

But under the Taft-Hartley Act union security aberration, the union 
security portion of the agreement between the company and the union must 
vary from state to state. For when parties negotiate a union security 
arrangement that complies with the restrictions of the federal act, that is 
not enough. They must also concern themselves with the laws of all the 
states where the company operates. The union security arrangement which 
the parties agreed to, which the federal law permits, and which is lawful 
in Pennsylvania , Ohio, Illinois and California, may not be made effective 
in Alabama, Tennessee, Indiana or Utah. For those states some substitute 
arrangement must be negotiated. 

Obviously, there is little sense in this. If union security agreements of 
the sort permitted by the federal act promote industrial peace and improve 
the economy of the country by strengthening the bargaining power of 
workers—which is the premise on which the federal act permits these union 
security arrangements—then, these considerations should apply equally 
throughout the United States. 

Further, there is no reason why a United States Steel employee in Pitts- 
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burgh should be permitted to enjoy one type of union security agreement, 
while the same type of agreement is forbidden to a fellow employee in 
Birmingham. 

In the case of the maritime industry, state diversity on union security, 
if really given effect, would create a ludicrously chaotic situation. Typi- 
cally, a union negotiates in New York City a union security agreement, 
legal under the law of the United States in the State of New York, which 
requires the sailors to join the union 30 days after they are hired. The 
ship signs on a crew and sails. 

On the thirtieth day after the signing on, the ship puts into Charleston, 
S. C., or Mobile, Ala., where this type of union security agreement is, under 
the state laws, given clearance by Taft-Hartley, illegal. 

A sailor who has refused to join the union may defy the contractual 
provision with impunity, until the ship sails. However, when it passes the 
three-mile limit, he is subject to discharge for not having joined the union. 
As long as he is on the high seas, only the federal law controls. Presumably 
the sailor sits idle, unpaid and unemployed until the ship puts into, say, 
Houston, at which time he must, under the law of Texas, be put back to 
work. 


A Blow to Responsible Bargaining 


The hard fact that union security is essential to effective and responsible 
collective bargaining is undisputed. 

The barring of union security provisions in collective bargaining con- 
tracts, as provided by the “right-to-work” laws, would remove these ele- 
ments of effective and responsible collective bargaining. The over-all result 
would be to weaken unions. 

It is the special genius of labor-management relations in America that a 
process for resolving conflicts is constantly working. This is accomplished 
by collective bargaining which may take the form of agreement, arbitration, 
or strike. 

As Leland Hazard notes: “The strike at the expiration of a contract is a 
proper way of resolving the conflict. It is a test of power. But there is 
nothing wrong with reasonable power: too much will corrupt its holders 
and bring them to ruin; but too little makes mice of men.” ® 
Professor Frederic Meyers of the University of Texas has made a detailed 
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study of the effects of the Texas “right-to-work” law and reports as follows: 
“It is virtually impossible to measure the precise effect of these laws 
on union organization, for no one can know what would have happened 
if another statutory environment had existed. . . In the manufacturing 
group, the printing industries, which were among the most highly 
organized before the war (though ‘highly organized’ is only relative), are 
among the less well-unionized industries now, with only about one-fourth 
of the eligible workers covered by collective agreements. Outside of 
manufacturing, the rate of union growth has been relatively slow in the 
construction trades and in intrastate and local trucking. The experience 
of the latter industry is especially significant in light of the very rapid 
progress in unionization of interstate trucking.” * 


‘A Device to Harass Unions’ 


Professor John M. Kuhiman of the University of Richmond has made a 
study of the Virginia “right-to-work” law and concluded that it has “served 
as a device which can be used to harass unions.” ® 

This leads to the natural question of which groups in the community 
are interested in the adoption of “right-to-work” laws, interested in the 
prohibition of union security provisions in collective bargaining contracts. 

Certainly, those liberal groups who understand the proper function of 
collective bargaining have opposed attempts to subvert union security. 
Many enlightened employers, as noted in the previous chapter, have 
opposed prohibitions on union security. 

It boils down to a group of employers who have failed literally to take 
note of the 20th century in terms of collective bargaining, who operate in 
an area of exploitation, who stand socially and economically for an ultra- 
conservative and somewhat reactionary approach to the nation’s problems. 

This tends to be borne out by a quick check of the list of “right-to-work” 
states noted earlier in this chapter and their geographical location. 

“Right-to-work” laws have gained legislative enactment mostly in the 
South where industry is comparatively new, where the atmosphere for 
collective bargaining is immature, and where the employer is likely as not 
to be the head of a “run-away shop” seeking the advantages of a low-wage 
area. 

Professor Kuhlman writes that Virginia, for example, enacted its “right- 
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burgh should be permitted to enjoy one type of union security agreement, 
while the same type of agreement is forbidden to a fellow employee in 
Birmingham. 

In the case of the maritime industry, state diversity on union security, 
if really given effect, would create a ludicrously chaotic situation. Typi- 
cally, a union negotiates in New York City a union security agreement, 
legal under the law of the United States in the State of New York, which 
requires the sailors to join the union 30 days after they are hired. The 
ship signs on a crew and sails. 

On the thirtieth day after the signing on, the ship puts into Charleston, 
S. C., or Mobile, Ala., where this type of union security agreement is, under 
the state laws, given clearance by Taft-Hartley, illegal. 

A sailor who has refused to join the union may defy the contractual 
provision with impunity, until the ship sails. However, when it passes the 
three-mile limit, he is subject to discharge for not having joined the union. 
As long as he is on the high seas, only the federal law controls. Presumably 
the sailor sits idle, unpaid and unemployed until the ship puts into, say, 
Houston, at which time he must, under the law of Texas, be put back to 
work, 


A Blow to Responsible Bargaining 


The hard fact that union security is essential to effective and responsible 
collective bargaining is undisputed. 

The barring of union security provisions in collective bargaining con- 
tracts, as provided by the “right-to-work” laws, would remove these ele- 
ments of effective and responsible collective bargaining. The over-all result 
would be to weaken unions. 

It is the special genius of labor-management relations in America that a 
process for resolving conflicts is constantly working. This is accomplished 
by collective bargaining which may take the form of agreement, arbitration, 
or strike. 

As Leland Hazard notes: “The strike at the expiration of a contract is a 
proper way of resolving the conflict. It is a test of power. But there is 
nothing wrong with reasonable power: too much will corrupt its holders 
and bring them to ruin; but too little makes mice of men.” ® 

Professor Frederic Meyers of the University of Texas has made a detailed 
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study of the effects of the Texas “right-to-work” law and reports as follows: 


“It is virtually impossible to measure the precise effect of these laws 
on union organization, for no one can know what would have happened 
if another statutory environment had existed. . . In the manufacturing 
group, the printing industries, which were among the most highly 
organized before the war (though ‘highly organized’ is only relative), are 
among the less well-unionized industries now, with only about one-fourth 
of the eligible workers covered by collective agreements. Outside of 
manufacturing, the rate of union growth has been relatively slow in the 
construction trades and in intrastate ard local trucking. The experience 
of the latter industry is especially significant in light of the very rapid 
progress in unionization of interstate trucking.” * 
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‘A Device to Harass Unions’ 


Professor John M. Kuhlman of the University of Richmond has made a 
study of the Virginia “right-to-work” law and concluded that it has “served 
as a device which can be used to harass unions.” ® 

This leads to the natural question of which groups in the community 
are interested in the adoption of “right-to-work” laws, interested in the 
prohibition of union security provisions in collective bargaining contracts. 

Certainly, those liberal groups who understand the proper function of 

" collective bargaining have opposed attempts to subvert union security. 
Many enlightened employers, as noted in the previous chapter, have 
opposed prohibitions on union security. 

It boils down to a group of employers who have failed literally to take 
note of the 20th century in terms of collective bargaining, who operate in 
an area of exploitation, who stand socially and economically for an ultra- 
conservative and somewhat reactionary approach to the nation’s problems. 

This tends to be borne out by a quick check of the list of “right-to-work” 
states noted earlier in this chapter and their geographical location. 

“Right-to-work” laws have gained legislative enactment mostly in the 
South where industry is comparatively new, where the atmosphere for 
collective bargaining is immature, and where the employer is likely as not 
to be the head of a “run-away shop” seeking the advantages of a low-wage 
area. 

Professor Kuhlman writes that Virginia, for example, enacted its “right- 
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to-work” law because “many of the economic and social leaders of Virginia 
have a very paternalistic attitude and it wounds them to have the wage 
earners or any other group look to outsiders for leadership. The paternal- 
ism which, at one time, was characteristic of the plantation, may now be 
found in the industrial plants and any attempt to organize a union is looked 
upon as evidence of ingratitude and disloyalty.” ® 

Another group of states which adopted “right-to-work” statutes are 
in the mountain or desert area of the west where industry is a minor con- 
sideration in the over-all economic picture and where the experience of 
collective bargaining in industrialized states is lacking. In these areas the 
appeal is to farmers and ranchers whose knowledge of collective bargaining 
generally is restricted to the anti-union materials distributed by “right-to- 
work” committees and the conservative viewpoints of most of the press in 
the area. 

In the 18 states with “right-to-work” laws, there is only one—Indiana— 
which can be considered industrial. And here the passage of the law was 
accomplished after several bitter strikes that erupted into violence at 
company instigation. 

It is worth noting that the decisive votes for the “right-to-work” law in 
Indiana came from the legislators of the predominantly rural areas. And 
in Indiana, as in most other states, the rural areas have an over-representa- 
tion in the state legislatures, based on decades of disproportionate repre- 
sentation and jerrymandering. 

The what and why of “right-to-work” laws have been surveyed in this 
chapter. The genealogical line to earlier attempts to weaken and destroy 
unions has been noted. In the following chapter, we will document these 
earlier attempts in greater detail. 


* Carroll R. Daugherty, “Labor Problems in American Industry,” Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Cambridge, 1949, page 458. 


* “Survey of Labor Economics,” Harpers & Brothers, New York, 1951. Pages 636-7. 


* Railway Employes’ Dept. AFL and International Association of Machinists et al., v. 
Hanson 351 U.S. 225, 235. 


*“Toledo Union Journal,” February 21, 1958, page 4, col. 1-2. 
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ADDENDUM 


In November 1958 six states held referendums on “right-to-work” pro- 
posals. In five of the states, the proposals were defeated; in one state, a 
‘right-to-work” law was approved. 

These were the states and the results: 


STATES FOR RIGHT-TO-WORK AGAINST RIGHT-TO-WORK 
California 2,079,998 3,070,860 
Colorado 200,319 318,480 
Idaho 118,718 121,790 
Kansas 395,839 307,176 
Ohio 1,160,324 2,001,512 
Washington 321,655 577,377 


Kansas thus became the 19th state to enact a law forbidding a union 
security provision to be included in a collective bargaining agreement. 

To bring up to date the table beginning on Page 29, Kansas should be 
added to the list of states with “right-to-work” laws, as follows: 


Kansas 1958 Constitutional amendment adopted at general election, 
November 1958. 


The table beginning at the bottom of Page 31 on states in which “right- 
to-work” proposals have been defeated by referendum should be enlarged 
to add the following: 


California Proposed constitutional amendment defeated at general elec- 
tions November 1954 and November 1958. 


Colorado Proposed constitutional amendment defeated at general election 
November 1958. 


Idaho Initiative petition for “right-to-work” act defeated at general elec- 
tion November 1958. 


Ohio Proposed constitutional amendment defeated at general election 
November 1958. 


W nm Initiative petition for “right-to-work” act defeated at general 
elections November 1956 and November 1958. 


The table beginning on Page 32 showing the status of “right-to-work” in 
the 48 states should be corrected in line with the information on the six 
states furnished above. 


The map on Page 28 should be corrected to include Kansas. 
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®“Labor Standards are Lower in Right-to-Work States,” AFL-CIO pamphlet No. 71, 
1958. 


*Leland Hazard, “Unionism: Past and Future,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 36, 
No. 2, March-April 1958, page 65. 


‘Frederic Meyers, “Effects of ‘Right-to-Work’ Laws: A Study of the Texas Act, 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Vol. 9, No. 1, October 1955, pp 77-8. 


* John M. Kuhlman, “Right-to-Work Laws: The Virginia Experience,” Labor Law 
Journal, Vol. 6, No. 7, July 1955, p. 494. 


* [bid., p. 454. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The llistorieal Patter 


The history of the development of union security 
and history of the development of “right-to-work” laws—or the drive 
against union security—are closely interrelated. 

From the earliest days when men worked at handicrafts until the present 
era of highly technical and automated mass production, the fight has been 
the same: the efforts by workers to join together in a voluntary organi- 
zation to bargain collectively so that they might obtain a fairer share of 
the wealth they produced, and the employers’ efforts, either singly or in 
combination, to thwart this drive. 

Workers in the medieval guilds, and before, realized that without a form 
of union security, their unions were weak and ineffectual organizations. 

Let us look, for a moment, in more detail, at the early history of union 
security. 

The closed shop was established centuries ago. It was well developed 
among craftsmen in the Middle Ages and, despite repeated repression and 
attack by employers and the state, has come down through the years to 
our time. 

In the 12th and 13th centuries, the masters of the English guilds used 
the closed shop principle in order to obtain control over the particular 
trade or craft in a given locality. Under Henry I (1100-1133 A.D.) the 
weavers were given a charter which provided, among other things, that: 


“Nobody except by them shall introduce himself, within the city, into 
their mystery and nobody within Southwark or other places belonging 
to London except he be a member of their guild.” 1 


Frequently the early closed shop of the guilds was enforced by the 
public authority. A law promulgated by King Richard II in 1390 declared 
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that “No shoemaker or cordwainer shall use the craft of tanning, nor 
tanner the craft of shoemaker.” ? 


English Brought Guild Security to America 


With the end of the guild system in England came the rise of journeymen’s 
associations and unions, whose leaders and members took over and 
enforced, whenever possible, the closed shop technique of the guilds. When 
the English craftsmen migrated to America, they brought with them their 
skills, their attitudes, their habits and customs; including the custom of 
not working with non-union members. 

In 1675 a group of Boston carpenters was arrested and fined for riding 
a non-member out of town on a rail. The craftsmen sought to justify such 
action on the ground that “hee was an interloper & had never served his 
time to the trade of a ship carpenter & now come to worke in theire yard 
and they understood such things were usuall in England.” * The court did 
not question the legality of a closed shop, only the manner in which it 
had been enforced. 

In 1674 a New York City union of “Corne Porters and the Wyne 
Porters” protested against the employment of non-union workers by brew- 
ers and bakers. A colonial court ordered the employers to hire the union 
wine porters “to carry-out their beere as formerly was accustomed and 
The Bakers are not to hyer or permitt any Corne to be carryed upp or 
brought downe in their Houses or Garretts, by any other persons than 
their owne Servants, or the Corne Porters.” * 

When the rope makers organized at Philadelphia in 1698, the closed 
shop principle may well have furnished the inspiration of their proclaimed 
motto: 

“May the production of our trade be the neckcloth of him who attempts 

to untwist the political rope of our Union.” *® 

The rope makers adopted a rule that the employer should employ none 
but society men in his shop. 

In 1667 the carters, predecessors of the teamsters, petitioned the New 
York City government for a monopoly of carting in the city. Not only did 
they want a closed shop, but they desired a guild like that of the weigh- 
house workers, which would give them, “in their actual present number 
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and no more” the exclusive right to cart within the City, and that all new- 
comers “may be forbid to cart within the city.” They requested a closed 
shop with a closed union and received it. It should be noted that apparently 
the weigh-house workers already had such a closed shop. ® 


Closed Shop Principle Develops 


From the period of the American Revolution until the Civil War, the closed 
shop principle developed and expanded. The New York cordwainers 
wrote the closed shop clause into their 1805 constitution in the following 
words: 


“No member of this society shall work for any employer, that has any 
journeyman cordwainer, or his apprentice in his employment that does 
not belong to this society, unless the journeyman come in and join the 
same.” 


The cordwainers enforced this clause because experience had taught 
them that it was difficult to maintain their scale of wages without control 
over the journeyman. In 1836 the union was indicted for going on strike 
to enforce union security. The prosecutor argued that “they had no right 
to say that boss shoemakers should not employ men not belonging to their 
society.” The jury took only 20 minutes to return a verdict of not guilty. 

By 1840 it became quite common for unions to adhere to rules whereby 
union members were prohibited from working with non-union workers, 
even though the non-union workers were not working for lower than union 
wages. This is illustrated by the following clause in the 1842 constitution 
of the Baltimore Typographical Society: 


“Every person working at the business will be required to make appli- 
cation to join this society within one month from the time of his com- 
mencing work at any office in the city... . On the refusal or neglect of 
any to comply with (the)regulations . . . the members of this society 
shall cease to work in any office where such person may be employed.” * 


The typographical craftsmen were not alone in refusing to work along 
side of persons who refused to join their society. The cordwainers, the 
carpenters, the cigar makers, the tailors, the glass blowers, the hatters, the 
shoe makers, the mule spinners, the carpet weavers, the stone cutters, the 
potters and the longshoremen all formed unions and adopted by-laws simi- 
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lar to those of the Baltimore Typographical Society. Practically every 
trade union formed prior to the Civil War was in favor of tight union 
security. 


Unions Open to All Comers 


The purpose of the closed shop provisions was to ensure that all workers 
in a trade would be members of the same society and hence refuse to work 
for wages which would undercut and undermine the common welfare of 
the society. The great majority of the unions or societies were open to all 
comers, indeed, their constitutions required all newcomers to join. 

On occasion, high entrance fees were charged. As a case in point, the 
Friendship Carpenters’ Company raised its initiation fee to $100, although 
the bylaws provided that the oldest son of a deceased member might be 
admitted without a fee.* Again, illustrations of racial prejudice can be 
found. There was fear in the south that the freed slaves might acquire the 
skills of artisans and undermine the established wage scale. The southern 
unions opposed laws designed to emancipate the Negro, and in Georgia 
the unions helped and supported an 1845 law restricting the opportunity 
of Negroes to work in the building trades. 

In 1850 North Carolina mechanics “petitioned the legislature that a tax 
be laid on free Negro mechanics for the purpose of colonizing them in 
Liberia.” ® 

These practices were far-spaced exceptions to the general principle of 
early unions to bring all qualified persons into the union. 


Closed Shop Endorsed by Commission 


Industrialization and the factory system received its impetus with the 
Civil War, and from the Civil War to the close of the 19th Century organ- 
ized national and federated trade unionism took root and grew. The closed 
shop concept was fostered by the Knights of Labor (the first large national 
association of trade unions) and by the American Federation of Labor. 

The closed shop concept was also recognized by employers during this 
time. In 1902 the United States Industrial Commission, composed of 
members of Congress and representatives of the public, viewed the record 
of industrial relations since the Civil War and, on the basis of the record, 
decided to endorse and defend the closed shop with the open union. The 
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commission perceived that rivalry between the lower paid non-union men 
and the union members naturally would lead employers to hire the former, 
with the result that the latter would be forced to leave the union to get 
jobs and would thereby destroy the union. The commission reported to 
Congress that: 

“If the union is willing to receive any competent person into its ranks, 

no man can complain of being absolutely deprived of work because 

union men refuse to work with him so long as he fails to join the organ- 

ization.” 1° 

Industrialization and the factory system came to America with the Civil 
War when the wartime demands made it profitable for business to expand 
its equipment and labor force. With the growth of industrialization went 
the growth of unionization; and as the trade union movement grew, 
employer opposition became more vocal and more strongly organized. 
This became particularly evident at the turn of the Twentieth Century. 


Employers Launch ‘Open Shop’ Drive 


When the country recovered from the 1893-1896 depression, trade union 
membership began to increase rapidly. Membership in the American 
Federation of Labor rose from 264,825 in 1897 to 1,676,200 in 1904. 
Employers reacted to this gain in union membership by launching in 1903 
what they called an “open shop” drive. The term “open shop” was coined 
by the National Association of Manufacturers at its convention in 1903. 
The term “open shop” was intended to convey the impression that the shop 
or factory was open to all workers, union or non-union; while the term 
“closed shop” was intended to denote a shop closed to all except those 
who already were union members. The terms “open” and “closed” were 
good propaganda, but “in reality, the open shop was closed to union mem- 
bers, because an employer with the unrestrained freedom of ‘hiring and 
firing’ would not tolerate a union member in his open shop.” ' 

The anti-union activity at the turn of the 20th century was spearheaded 
by the leading employer organizations, notably the National Metal Trades 
Federation and the National Association of Manufacturers. Throughout 
the country these and other employer associations were instrumental in 
forming local “Citizens’ Alliances” and similar groups for the purpose of 
combatting the closed shop. 
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At the national level a number of these associations were banded together 
to form the “Citizens’ Industrial Association of America,” whose first 
president was also the head of the National Association of Manufacturers. 
The avowed purpose of each of these organizations was to fight the “closed 
shop” and to substitute the “open shop.” However, the activity of these 
groups, as indicated above, soon made it evident that they were directly 
interested in preventing the spread of any type of unionism, regardless of 
whether the union advocated the closed shop. 


‘Open Shop’ Closed to Union Men 


In 1906 the United States Steel Corporation discontinued all dealings with 
unions in its fabricating plants, ore mines, lake shipping, and dock works. 
In the same year the Bethlehem Steel Company refused to sell structural 
steel to contractors who employed union men. 

The National Erectors’ Association restricted its membership to “such 
firms as pledge themselves to the open shop principle” and this was defined 
by the Association’s secretary as meaning “not only no dealings with the 
union but no employment of union members.” The same secretary 
explained that an open shop is one in which the foremen are expected to 
see to it that there are no union men.!” 

The fact that an “open shop” was closed to union men is demonstrated 
by the records of the NAM conventions. Although the 1904 convention 
adopted a resolution providing that “the association declare its unalterable 
antagonism to the closed shop and insists that the doors of no industry 
be closed against American citizens because of their membership or non- 
membership in any labor organization,” here is what the featured speaker 
at the 1905 convention had to say: 

“Discharge union men promptly” for “it is the common practice of union 

men in an open shop to harass . . . the upright and capable workman 

who may not choose to join a union.” 18 

At the same time, the National Metal Trades Association also came out 
for the “open shop” and established an “employment bureau” which issued 
“certificates of recommendation” to employees. An employee could obtain 
a “certificate of recommendation” only if he “worked not less than sixty 
days during strike conditions in shops of the members of the National 
Metal Trades Association.” 
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In other words, a worker could not get a “certificate of recommendation” 
unless he acted as a strikebreaker, and without a “certificate of recom- 
mendation” he could not get a job in the industry. This is what the “open 
shop” meant in the metal trades industry. 


Union Membership Declines 


The anti-union device was so effective that in two years the membership 
of the Machinists’ union in Cincinnati dwindled from 600 to 150 while 
the number of employees with “certificates of recommendation” grew to 
6000.14 

The NAM-sponsored drive for an “open shop” during the years from 
1904 to 1906 resulted in a loss of 114,000 union members, and in the year 
1908-1909 there was a further decline of 83,200 in union membership.”® 
Many unions lost so much strength that they had to make huge conces- 
sions in the way of wage cuts in order to survive. 

From 1914 to 1920 the membership of the American Federation of Labor 
more than doubled, increasing from 2,020,671 in 1914 to 4,078,740 in 1920. 
This growth in union membership, stimulated by World War I and Presi- 
dent Wilson’s Administration, led to the second drive against unions, this 
time under what was called the “American Plan.” 

Unlike the previous “open shop” campaign, supporters of the “American 
Plan” professed to recognize the right of labor to organize into trade 
unions and bargain collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing. The “American Plan” purported to abolish only the “un- 
American” closed shop, but as in previous open shop crusades, the destruc- 
tion of unionism was the real objective and neither effort nor money was 


spared. 


The ‘American Plan’ Takes Its Toll 


Industrial warfare over union recognition and union security became 
widespread. It was most intense in the maritime, printing, packinghouse, 
garment, textile, and building and construction industries. While the 
older, longer-established trade unions were better able to withstand this 
attack, relying on the union shop provisions of their contracts, many of 
the newer unions were soon forced to give ground and some were com- 
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pletely destroyed. Membership in the American Federation of Labor 
dropped almost a million in the two years following 1920. 

With most unions weakened and some completely routed, average hourly 
wages in 24 manufacturing industries declined from 60.7 cents an hour 
in the fourth quarter of 1920 to a low of 49 cents an hour in the fourth 
quarter of 1921. Some of this drop was due in part to the depression that 
gripped the nation. 

The open shop drive completely wiped out unions in the steel industry 
and in the southern coal fields. The absence of firm wage standards in 
these industries permitted destructive and disastrous wage competition 
which in turn contributed to the drying up of the buying power of the 
workers, which contributed to the making of the Great Depression with its 
calamitous results to workers and employers alike. 

The contemporary “right-to-work” drive is a continuation of the 1903 
“open shop” plan and the post World War I “American Plan.” 


History of the Florida Law 


In 1944 Florida became the first “right-to-work” state. The history of 
the Florida law will be discussed in detail as it reflects the forces behind 
and the techniques used to secure the passage of these laws.1® 


Beginning in 1939 the Associated Industries, a state organization of 
manufacturers, businessmen and industrialists affiliated with the National 
Association of Manufacturers, attempted to curb the rights of organized 
labor in Florida. 

In 1939 legislation was introduced in the Florida legislature which 
would have established government control of union activities and seri- 
ously impaired the right of workers to go on strike. The Associated Indus- 
tries wrote to each state senator urging that they vote for the proposed 
anti-union legislation to protect Florida employees “from vicious minority 
groups.” The 1939 legislature adjourned without passing the anti-labor 
bills. 

When the legislature session met in 1941 State Attorney General Tom 
Watson drafted a bill that would make the closed shop illegal on all proj- 
ects financed by public funds. The Associated Industries backed this bill, 
and argued in its favor because of the need to prevent strikes in vital 
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defense industries, and because “communistic and anti-American influ- 
ences are operating to the detriment of the nation’s safety and protection.” 

There were no or very few vital defense industries in Florida at that 
time, and no evidence whatsoever that there were any communistic influ- 
ences in Florida trade unions. 

The proposed bill died in the House Labor Committee by a vote of 10-0, 
and the legislature adjourned without passing any anti-labor laws. The 
proposed bill, however, served to bring the closed shop issue into public 
notice. 

In 1942 Watson brought suit against the Tampa Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration alleging that the closed shop agreement between the corporation 
and 14 AFL unions was contrary to public policy. Watson was assisted 
in his case by an attorney who subsequently was sponsored by the Asso- 
ciated Industries. 


Court Voids Suit Against Closed Shop 


The Florida Supreme Court threw out the case on the ground that a 
closed shop contract was not against public policy. The court observed 
that every man and woman has a right to work and earn a livelihood, but 
added that “It does not follow that all have the right to require any 
particular person, firm or corporation to give them employment as a matter 
of right of contract between the employer and employee.” 17 

The court also held that the attorney general had no authority to pros- 
ecute the suit because there had been no complaints from either manage- 
ment, the unions, the employees, or the government for which the com- 
pany was building the ships. 

This 1942 litigation served to keep the issue of the closed shop before 
the public during the year the state legislature was not in session. 

In 1943 both a bill and a proposed constitutional amendment to prohibit 
all union security arrangements in the state were introduced in the legis- 
lature. The bill was sent to the Labor Committee and there defeated. The 
proposed constitutional amendment was sent to the Constitutional Amend- 
ments Committee, reported out without a hearing, debated for two hours 
the following day, and adopted in the House the next session day. 

When the proposed constitutional amendment reached the Senate Con- 
stitutional Amendments Committee, it was supported by the testimony of 
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Watson, the president of the Associated Industries of Florida, and Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker who, at the time, was touring the country addressing 
state legislatures on the evils of the closed shop, the Wagner Act and legis- 
lation providing for the payment of overtime after 40 hours of work per 
week. Rickenbacker’s Eastern Air Lines currently operates under a union 
shop agreement with the International Association of Machinists. 

The following 21 civic and business organizations threw their support 
behind the proposed amendment: 


LIME ROCK ASSOCIATION OF FLORIDA 

INSURANCE ECONOMIC SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

JACKSONVILLE ASSOCIATION OF ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
UNDERWRITERS 

FLORIDA CITRUS CANNERS COOPERATIVE 

SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

JACKSONVILLE JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

MASTER PRINTERS OF GREATER MIAMI, INC. 

FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 

R. D. KEENE, INC. 

GREATER MIAMI RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION 

WINTER HAVEN CITRUS GROWERS ASSOCIATION 

ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF FLORIDA 

FLORIDA STATE HOTEL ASSOCIATION 

WAVERLY GROWERS COOPERATIVE 

CAMPBELL CATTLE COMPANY 

PRINCESS GROVES, INC. 

UNITED GROWERS AND SHIPPERS ASSOCIATION 

FLORIDA CITRUS PRODUCERS TRADE ASSOCIATION 

UNITED GROWERS AND PACKERS 

FLORIDA PEACE OFFICER’S ASSOCIATION 


It is no coincidence that nine of the above 21 organizations were composed 
of those who grew citrus fruits, and that the CIO was then engaged in a 
drive to organize the workers in the citrus industry. 


The Senate adopted the proposed constitutional amendments after less 
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than two hours’ debate, which meant that the proposed amendment could 
be placed on the ballot at the next general election. 


Role of the Farm Bureau 


Prior to the election the Farm Bureau, consisting mostly of large farmers 
who hired numbers of workers at harvest time, engaged in an all-out cam- 
paign to carry the proposed amendment. The Farm Bureau was aided 
in this campaign by an organization known as the Right-To-Work Com- 
mittee. The Miami Citizen commented that: 


“It is significant that the officers of the association come entirely from 
the backward, low-wage sections of the state, where the lumber and 
turpentine interests rule their workers like barons of old, and laborers 
receive little or nothing for working in groves and on the farms. . . .” 


The Farm Bureau and the Right-To-Work Committee were aided by yet 
another organization, a newly formed group called the Florida Voters 
for Constitutional Government. This organization, headed by officials of 
the Farm Bureau, came out not only against union security arrangements, 
but also favored a limitation on the federal taxing powers, an increased 


emphasis on states’ rights, and reduced taxation of business. 

The proponents of the proposed “right-to-work” law argued for it on 
a number of grounds; very few of them relating to union security. The 
Farm Bureau said the constitutional amendment must be passed because 
“agriculture has been continually harassed by labor difficulties,” thereby 
demonstrating that the true motive of the proponents was to break unions, 
not to guarantee employees some new rights they did not previously have. 

The Farm Bureau also talked about “certain racketeering labor leaders.” 
These racketeering labor leaders were never identified and the public was 
never told how a “right-to-work” law would get rid of labor racketeers. 

The Farm Bureau also talked about labor leaders and “their left-wing 
co-workers in government positions.” Again, the Farm Bureau did not 
identify the alleged “left-wing” government office holders, or make it clear 
how a “right-to-work” law in Florida could get rid of left-wingers in 
Washington. 

Finally, the Farm Bureau and its allies charged repeatedly that the 
“right-to-work” laws were necessary to save the union members from 
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paying tribute in the form of excessive dues to labor “bosses.” Again, the 
Farm Bureau never told the public the exact amount of dues paid by the 
union members or the identity of their “bosses.” 

The Carpenters Union, which was the primary target of these allega- 
tions of high and excessive dues, did take a counter offensive movement 
and opened their books to the public. The books showed that the monthly 
dues were $1.94. 

The union explained that dues for more than 250 members in the 
armed services were paid from these funds; that honorably discharged 
servicemen were not charged any initiation fees; that soldiers and sailors 
home on leave were permitted to work as carpenters on union jobs with- 
out belonging to the union; and that members of the union were assured 
of $300 for funeral expenses, death donations of up to $75 for their wives, 
and disability donations up to $400, all of which were paid at no extra 
costs since the dues covered these expenses. 

It is to be noted that the monthly dues were less than $2.00 and that 
of this amount, only 3 cents went for officers’ salaries. This should have 
silenced those who said that a “right-to-work” law was necessary because 
of “excessive” dues and “tribute to union bosses” in the Carpenters Union. 
But it had no such effect; the Farm Bureau people relied upon the “big 
lie” technique, not upon facts. 


Amendment Wins in Rural Counties 


The proposed constitutional amendment was adopted by a vote of 147,860 
(55%) to 122,770( 45%). However, an analysis of the voting strength 
shows that the proposal was defeated by a close majority in the large urban 
counties, where 71% of the voters lived, and passed by overwhelming 
majorities in the rural counties where only 20% of the voters lived. 

Thus, the margin of victory on behalf of the open shop was in the 
rural counties where the voters were not familiar with the practices of 
collective bargaining and could be frightened by the allegations of labor 
racketeering and dictatorship. 

If all the voters in Florida had been better acquainted with the practices 
of collective bargaining, the open shop proposal most likely would have 
been defeated. 
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The same trend in voting showed itself in the House and the Senate. 
Florida legislators in the House who represented urban districts voted 
against the proposal; whereas Florida legislators in the House who repre- 
sented rural districts voted for the open shop proposal by a margin 
of 5 to 1. 

It is interesting to note that the rural counties in Florida have a rep- 
resentation in the legislature which is not commensurate to their popu- 
lation. In other words, the urban counties have fewer representatives than 
the rural counties on the basis of population figures. 

If the seats in the Florida legislature had been apportioned on a truly 
representative basis according to size of population, the “open shop” pro- 
posal would have been defeated, as there would have been an increased 
number of legislators from the urban counties and a decreased number 
from the rural counties. 


The Pattern Ie Repeated 


The history of the campaign to secure passage of the Florida law became 
the pattern for other states that have adopted “right-to-work” legislation. 
The combination of large employer organizations affiliated with the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and ultra-conservative big farmers’ 
organizations has been repeated in the other states that have adopted such 
laws, usually aided by state and local chambers of commerce. 

The Florida pattern, with necessary modifications to fit conditions in 
the different states, has become the standard for “right-to-work” law cam- 
paigns on the legislative level. 

However, late in 1957 the drive to enact these statutes took a new form 
in the industrialized states where legislative efforts had proved fruitless. 
The new campaigns were tied to initiative petitions and constitutional 
amendments via the referendum route. This approach bypasses state leg- 
islatures and takes the issue directly to the voters who in many cases 
are not thoroughly informed on the nature and the objective of “right- 
to-work” laws. 

In these referendum campaigns one of the oft-used arguments is that 
the state will benefit economically from a “right-to-work” law. In the 
following chapter this argument will be examined in detail. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Economie Kealtiies 


“Right-to-work” laws have one major aim—to keep 
down the level of wages and salaries by weakening unions and under- 
mining collective bargaining. 

Anti-labor laws do not and cannot promote sound economic growth. 
Prosperous conditions in an area depend on growing consumer markets, 
conservation and development of natural resources, an adequately skilled 
labor force and high education standards, as well as national prosperity. 

None of these conditions basic for a prosperous community are aided by 
“right-to-work” laws. On the contrary, anti-labor laws interfere with 
the development of some of these conditions. 


‘Right-to-Work’ Laws Bar to Growth 


Were “right-to-work” propagandists to achieve their goal, there would 
be relatively low wages and salaries, rather poor working conditions and 
a general slow-down, if not a halt, to improvements in the standard of 

“Right-to-work” law spokesmen claim that laws to bar union security 
are a special inducement to firms to locate their business operations in 
states that have such laws. “Right-to-work” laws are needed, they say, 
to attract business and to promote economic growth. 

The key considerations in locating a business in a certain location in- 
volve economic advantages versus disadvantages. A business attempts to 
produce and distribute its products at the lowest possible cost. In deciding 
the location of a factory, the primary question to be answered is: in which 
location can the products be produced and distributed most cheaply? 
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The major factors involved in a decision to locate a business are: 


1. Closeness to markets for the sale of the firm’s products. 
2. Cost and availability of raw materials, including water and power. 
3. Available supply of labor with adequate skills. 


The labor factor is certainly not the sole consideration in locating new 
business establishments. If highly skilled workers and supervisory em- 
ployees have to be “imported” from other areas, living costs, housing, 
schools and community facilities satisfactory to keep them in their new 
location are key considerations. 

Furthermore, a business is interested in its labor cost for each item 
produced—not in the wage rate alone. It is interested in how much it 
costs to produce and distribute each item. 

The unit labor cost is determined by productivity (the production 
of each employee in an hour of work), as well as by the wage rate. 
Whether the labor cost of an item is $1.00 or $1.25 does not depend on 
the wage rate alone, but also on productivity, the skill of the work-force 
and managerial employees and on the rates of employee absenteeism and 
turnover. 


Laws Cannot Create Markets or Raw Materials 


Adoption of a “right-to-work” law cannot conceivably act as a real eco- 
nomic advantage for most industries. These laws cannot create markets 
where they do not exist or where consumer buying power is low. Neither 
can they produce an available supply of raw materials, water or low-cost 
power. Nor can they produce an adequately skilled labor force or im- 
prove productive efficiency. 

“Right-to-work” laws may be of some attraction to a small number of 
industries, in which labor costs are a large percentage of the total cost 
of production and distribution—such as textiles, clothing and shoes. An 
anti-labor employer in the textile industry may find a “right-to-work” law 
attractive, but he would also seek a state with low standards of social 
legislation (such as workman’s compensation and unemployment insur- 
ance) and an available manpower supply that is willing to accept low 
wages and non-union working conditions. 
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It is poor social policy for any state or community to try to build its 
future on low-wage soft-goods employers, who may find some attraction 
in a “right-to-work” law. The combination of low wages and low stand- 
ards of social legislation that such employers may also require do not 
provide a basis for the long-run growth of consumer markets, or the im- 
provement of schools and community facilities. 

A state or community that depends on this type of industry alone, is 
vulnerable to the ups and downs of that industry, with no offsetting job 
and income opportunities. “Right-to-work” states that have made, and 
continue to make, great efforts to attract the textile industry, for example, 
have already found that textile employment has been stagnant or declining 
in recent years. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find no evidence that “right-to-work” 
laws promote economic growth. 


Consumer Income Restricted 


Of the most highly industrialized states, only Indiana has such a law. 
The states with “right-to-work” laws had their sharpest economic gains 
between 1939 and 1947, before any of them, except Florida and Arkansas 
enacted such laws. These gains were due to the nationwide economic 
revival, the war, large government expenditures and military installations. 
Advances that have been made in those states, since adoption of “right- 
to-work” laws, do not indicate spectacular growth by comparison with 
the West Coast states, for example, that do not have such legislation. 

To the extent that “right-to-work” laws are successful in keeping down 
wages, they interfere with the expansion of consumer income and con- 
sumer markets. Yet, it is rising consumer incomes that are needed to 
provide growing sales for merchants and an attraction for new industries. 


Auti-Labor Laws Cannot Produce a Large Labor Supply 


The availability of manpower is a factor in a company’s choice of a loca- 
‘tion for its operations. This is especially true for those industries—such 
as textiles, clothing and shoes—whose labor costs are a large percentage 
of the total cost of the finished product. Many companies in such indus- 
tries, it has been found, will try to locate their operations, not only in 
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areas with an available labor supply, but also in small towns where there 
are few, if any, industrial employers to compete for labor. 

In the two areas that have expanded most rapidly in recent years—the 
South (including the Southwest) and the West Coast—there has been 
an ample supply of manpower resources. In the South, it has been the 
result of the natural population increase, and in the West Coast states, 
it has been the result of migration into the area. 

The manpower resources of the 11 Southeastern states can be seen by 
looking at the changes in the 1940-1950 decade, as reported by the Bureau 
of the Census. In that decade, agricultural employment in the area de- 
clined 814,000; new entrants into the labor force were 2,070,000; and 
there were 727,000 unemployed in 1940 for whom jobs had to be found. 
To employ all of these people would have required 3.6 million new non- 
farm jobs by 1950. 

As against these 3.6 million workers available for nonfarm employ- 
ment, there was an increase of only about 2.5 million non-farm jobs in 
the Southeastern states between 1940 and 1950—largely as a result of 
national prosperity, the war and government activties, such as military 
installations and the Tennessee Valley Administration. 

The deficit of 1.1 million jobs between 1940 and 1950 was partly 
offset by the increase in the size of the armed forces. After the net loss 
to the armed forces of 246,000 persons, there was a regional deficit of 
about 900,000 non-farm jobs in the Southeastern states. 

This deficit, which occurred in a period of rapid industrialization, 
resulted in the migration of hundreds of thousands out of the Southeast 
into other regions. But it meant that there was an ample supply of labor 
in the 1940-1950 period—so large a supply that the unemployment prob- 
lem was solved by migration to other parts of the country. 

In the West Coast states, rapid industrialization and economic growth 
were aided by an ample labor supply, which, to a great extent, was at- 
tracted to the region by such factors as climate, the possibility of good 
living conditions and jobs at high wage rates. Indeed, many workers 
left the Southern states for the West Coast, with its promise of jobs at 
high wages. 

Anti-labor laws cannot produce a large labor supply. Such laws cannot 
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result in a rapid natural increase in the population, as occurred in the 
Southeastern states between 1940 and 1950. Nor can they attract a 
labor supply, as did the West Coast, with its climate and promise of 
high wages and good living conditions. The adoption of “right-to-work” 
laws could not and did not prevent the migration of hundreds of thous- 
ands of workers and their families out of the southern “right-to-work” 
states in search of job opportunities at decent wages in other parts of 
the country. 


‘Right-to-Work’ Laws Cannot Meet the Need for 
Skilled Workers 


Most industries are interested in much more than merely an available 
supply of labor. They are looking for a labor supply with the necessary 
skills, training and education to keep the firms operating efficiently. 

There are some industries, of course, that need few highly skilled 
workers. Industries whose labor costs are a large percentage of their 
total costs are usually in this group. Even for those few industries, how- 
ever, there is a need for some highly skilled workers and foremen. 

Many other industries require a large percentage of highly skilled 
workers and supervisory employees. At a minimum, such industries need 
an available labor supply whose education and experience would make it 
possible for workers to be trained for new job responsibilities. Among 
such industries are metal working, machine tools and machinery, chemi- 
cals, oil refining and aircraft. 

Unskilled workers can be trained for most jobs in mass production 
plants, within short periods of time. But key jobs in almost all plants 
require experienced skills—the product of education and previous work. 

With the spread of automation and research and development, there is 
a generally growing need for highly skilled workers and supervisors, 
with specialized training and experience. It is for that reason that many 
companies consider the quality of the school system, the availability of 
vocational training facilities and universities in choosing a location for 
their operations. 

The training of unskilled workers or the “importing” of skilled work- 
ers from other areas can be accomplished only at great cost to the com- 
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pany. The result is added expense and high production costs that may 
persuade the company to seek another location, where an adequately 
skilled labor force is more readily available. 


Industry’s need for workers with experienced skills can be seen from 
the following: 


“The need for key skills like machinery maintenance and for super- 
visory and management skills is the most difficult requirement to satisfy 
in the South, particularly where plants are located in newly industrial- 
izing areas. These shortages are usually met by importing a small num- 
ber of key employees from other areas. One new Mississippi plant 
employing 1,000 workers brought 60 supervisors and managers from an 
old plant in the North. Another electrical equipment plant brought 20 
northern workers temporarily to help train a labor force of 150 em- 
ployees. Another machinery plant employing 55 workers brought in 
only 5 skilled workers from the North.” + 


The availability of adequately skilled workers has been an important 
factor in the development of the country. It is of increasing importance as 
a result of rapid technological change and the needs of national defense. 

Adoption of “right-to-work” laws obviously cannot produce a skilled 
labor force. Neither can such laws produce high standards of education 
that are part of the basis for developing the required skills for modern 
business operations. 

To the extent that a “right-to-work” law is successful in keeping down 
wages and salaries, many skilled workers, particularly younger workers, 
leave the state for job opportunities at better pay in other areas. Low 
wages, too, keep down state and county tax revenues and thereby hamper 
the needed improvement of the school system and educational standards 
to raise the level of skills of the working population. 


The Wage and Salary Share of the Sales Dollar 


Wages and salaries are often thought to be the major cost of doing busi- 
ness. In reality, however, wages and salaries are only part of the total 
cost of the delivered product, and in most industries, merely a small part. 

The share of the sales dollar that goes for direct wages and salaries 
varies from industry to industry and company to company. For most in- 
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dustries, the wages and salaries paid by a company to its employees (in- 
cluding salaries of executives, supervisory employees and office employees) 
range from about one-fifth to about one-third of the sales dollar. 

The Standard and Poor’s financial reporting service states in its pub- 
lication, The Outlook, of July 22, 1957: 

“The latest study by Standard and Poor’s shows that payrolls con- 
sumed 26.4 percent of the sales dollar of companies making such data 
public, as compared with 25.4 percent the year before and with a 1950 
postwar low of 23 percent.” 

In its issue of July 19, 1954, this publication reported: 

“The labor-sales ratio for industry generally has been quite constant 
since the war, having hovered within a few points of the 25 percent 
figure.” 

For industry as a whole, wages and salaries paid by the average com- 
pany to its employees was 26.4 percent of the sales dollar in 1957. For 
some companies, the wage and salary share of the sales dollar was much 
smaller—7.9 percent in P. Lorillard; 12.7 percent in Standard Oil of 
New Jersey; and 14.9 percent in Armour. For others, the wage and salary 
share of the sales dollar was greater—43.2 percent in International Shoe 
and 41.8 percent in Cluett, Peabody. 

In the average company, therefore, merely about one-fourth of the sales 
dollar goes to pay the wages and salaries of its employees. Nearly three- 
fourths of the sales dollar of industry, in general, is composed of non- 
labor costs and profits—such as raw materials, plant and equipment, power 
and overhead, taxes and profit margins. 

Wage and salary increases do not necessarily result in a rise in the 
wage and salary share in the sales dollar. Despite substantial wage and 
salary increases since World War II, the wage and salary share of indus- 
try’s sales dollar has been “within a few points of the 25 percent figure.” 
In General Motors, for example, the wage and salary share of the sales 
dollar was 26.2 percent in 1953 and 26.9 percent in 1957. 

A “right-to-work” law can do very little, if anything, to affect a com- 
pany’s share of the sales dollar that goes for wage and salary payments to 
its employees. Such a law can do nothing to reduce the company’s major 
non-labor costs—such as raw materials and plant and equipment. With 
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industry’s average non-labor costs and profits at nearly 75 percent of 
the sales dollar, even a “right-to-work” law that maintains a low wage 
structure can only have a minimum effect on the wage and salary share of 
the sales dollar for most companies. 


‘Right-to-Work’ Laws Cannot Increase Productivity 


An important consideration to the employer is the unit labor cost—not 
the wage rate, alone. The employer’s main interest is not in paying the 
lowest wage, but in getting the lowest possible cost for producing each 
item. 
Edgar M. Hoover, a leading expert on industrial location put it this 
way: 

“The employer is interested essentially in low processing costs, which 
depend on labor productivity and also on how the local labor supply 
lends itself to low overhead, i.e., good utilization of fixed investment 
and to improvements in production techniques. The best labor supply 
from the employer’s standpoint is often found in places with relatively 
high wage rates.” ? 

Whether the unit labor cost of an item is 10 cents or 20 cents depends 
on output per manhour (productivity), as well as on wage rates. Produc- 
tivity is a major factor in determining the unit labor cost. 

Let’s take two companies. One pays a worker $1.00 an hour. The worker 
produces 10 gadgets an hour. His wage for each gadget is 10 cents. 

Another company, producing the same gadgets, pays a worker $2.00 
an hour. This worker produces 20 gadgets an hour. Despite the higher 
wage rate, the unit labor cost for each gadget is also 10 cents an hour. 

Productivity depends generally on a company’s efficiency of production 
—on the skills of the work-force, the efficiency of the machinery, the flow 
of work from one operation to another, and on managerial ability. 

Productivity is frequently low when a new plant begins operations. But 
it usually improves within a period of several months. 

Whether or not the productivity of a new plant in a less developed 
state reaches the level of productivity of similar plants in an industrial- 
ized area depends on the efficiency of the machinery, the skill and training 
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of the labor-force, plant lay-out, managerial ability, working conditions, 
the level of production and similar factors. 

The unit labor cost of a product is also determined, in part, by the 
rates of turnover and absenteeism. 

In a company whose work-force comes and goes, production costs will 
be high, even if wage rates are low. A high turnover rate makes it neces- 
sary to train new employees constantly—with the result of training costs, 
disruption of production processes and reduced productivity. A high rate 
of absenteeism, likewise, disrupts production and reduces productivity. 

‘Right-to-work” laws cannot possibly produce low rates of turnover 
and absenteeism. On the other hand, students and management observ- 
ers have both reported that strong unions and good management-union 
relations do result in low turnover and absenteeism rates. 

Mrs, Elinore M. Herrick, personnel director of the Republican news- 
paper, the New York Herald Tribune, reported: 


“... back in 1948, we were having a dreadful time with absentee- 
ism. ...1 put the problem up to the Newspaper Guild. . . . Finally, they 
studied the records I had compiled and got out a leaflet to all in the 
bargaining unit warning that the Guild would not tolerate malingerers 
and would support management in discipline in such cases. The result 
was spectacular. In 1953, our average was 1.58 percent of total work- 
ing days lost due to absence for illness. . . . I think the fact that we had 
a 9-out-of-10 union shop and the union felt secure when I appealed 
to the Guild to help on the attendance problem psychologically made 
it possible for them to take on some responsibility.”* 


But a “right-to-work” law would prohibit the union-security provision 
that Mrs. Herrick believes made it possible for the union to cooperate with 
management to reduce absenteeism. 

A “right-to-work” law cannot reduce unit labor costs to any significant 
degree. Such anti-labor legislation may help to maintain a low wage struc- 
ture or to keep down wage increases. But a “right-to-work” law can do 
nothing to improve productivity or the rates of turnover and absenteeism. 
Indeed, the outlawing of union security by a “right-to-work” law would 
make it difficult and unlikely for a union to cooperate with management 
to help improve efficiency or reduce the rates of absenteeism and turnover. 
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Low Wages Do Not Build Consumer Markets 


“Right-to-work” laws slow down progress toward narrowing or eliminat- 
ing geographical wage differentials. To the extent that these laws hold back 
such progress, they keep down the growth of consumer markets that is 
essential for a state’s economic advance. 

National economic progress since the mid-1930’s, has resulted in a 
narrowing of the substantial North-South wage differential in many indus- 
tries. Indeed, part of the progress in the southern states in the past 20 
years has been based on this narrowing of substantial wage differentials 
in many industries—particularly in industries that are union organized or 
that are affected by the federal legal minimum wage. 

McLaughlin and Robock state in their study: 


“Wage differentials for similar sized communities in both the North 
and South have been steadily narrowing since before the war. . . .” * 


Among those plants that were attracted to the South by markets and 
raw materials, these authors found “the almost universal feeling that wage 
differentials would gradually disappear.” © 

In a number of cases, companies expect to pay the same wage rates in 
the South as they do in the North. The union-organized Ford Motor Co., 
for example, has a long standing policy of uniform wage rates in all of 
its plants. General Motors also has standardized wages. In the steel in- 
dustry wage differentials have been eliminated by collective bargaining 
between the companies and the unions. 

In the pulp and paper industry, wages in the newer and more efficient 
southern mills are higher than in the Northeast and Midwest but lower 
than in the West Coast. According to a Labor Department survey of the 
pulp and paper mills in April 1952, average hourly earnings in paper 
mills, for example, were 14 cents, or 10 percent higher in the South than 
in New England, and 2 cents higher than in the Upper Great Lakes 
States.® 

Yet, the pulp and paper industry, which has a high degree of union 
organization, has been among the most rapidly growing industries in 
the South since the end of the war. Relatively high wage rates and union 
organization have not kept this industry out of the southern states. On 
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the contrary, it has been attracted to the southern states by the abundance 
of southern pine and an ample water supply and the possibility of obtain- 
ing low unit labor costs through the use of modern machinery. 

John Tomb, in an article in the Harvard Business Review, states: 


“..» While there are many localities in the South where labor costs are 
still low compared to the North, the number of such localities is decreas- 
ing. Moreover, even where labor costs are low now, there is always 
the possibility to be taken into account that the advantage may be lost 
by the time a new plant is built or an old one bought and remodeled. ...”* 


The trend toward the narrowing of substantial wage differentials has 
brought many benefits to the South and to the less developed states, gen- 
erally. It has helped their merchants and communities. 

“Right-to-work” laws, however stand in the way of the economic prog- 
ress of those states by keeping down wage and salary improvements and 
by attempting to maintain substantial wage differentials. The trend to- 
wards the narrowing or elimination of geographic wage differentials may 
be halted or slowed by these anti-labor laws. Such a development is 
especially harmful to wage and salary earners. It is, likewise, harmful 
to merchants and farmers, whose customers work for wages and salaries. 
Any interference with the expansion of the buying power of the majority 
of families blocks the growth of consumer markets, that are needed to 
attract industry and commerce. 


‘Right-to-Work’ Laws Do Not Reduce the Cost of Living 
Although the aim of “right-to-work” laws is to halt, or slow down, wage 
and salary improvements, these laws cannot and do not reduce the cost- 
of-living. If the anti-labor forces have their way, wages and salaries in 
the “right-to-work” states would be lower than in other states, while 
living costs would be about the same as anywhere else. The success of the 
“right-to-work” forces would mean a lower standard of living in “right- 
to-work” states than in other parts of the country. 

Prices of most basic items we buy are set on a national basis. They are 
the same in a Mississippi town as in New York or Chicago. Further- 
more, products made by multi-plant companies—with operations in both 
low-wage and high-wage areas—frequently sell for the same price nation- 
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ally. There are nationwide prices for automobiles (which sell for the 
same price nationally plus transportation costs), as well as for toothpaste 
and electric light bulbs. 

“Right-to-work” proponents would have the working people of their 
states work for lower wages than in other states, while prices are about 
the same in “right-to-work” states as in others. 


In a study of North-South wage differentials, Professor Richard A. 
Lester of Princeton University wrote: 


“It is questionable, for example, whether living costs for the same 
standard of living are much lower in the South than in the North. Many 
products have uniform national prices; others increase in price with 
the distance from producing or marketing centers.” ® 
A comparison of living costs in 34 cities in October 1951, as estimated 

by the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics in its City Worker’s Family Budget, 
clearly shows that the cost of maintaining a four-person family is not 
lower in “right-to-work” states than in others. 

Of the 34 cities studied by the government agency in October 1951, 
seven were in states that had “right-to-work” laws for four years or more. 
The cost of maintaining a four-person family on the government agency’s 
modest budget was greater than the national average in five of these seven 
cities—in Atlanta, Houston, Jacksonville, Memphis and Richmond. In 
Richmond and Atlanta, the costs of maintaining a four-person family, on 
the government agency’s budget, were among the highest in the country. 

Living costs for a family of four as estimated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics were higher in such cities as Atlanta, Houston and Jack- 
sonville (in “right-to-work” states) in October 1951, than in New York, 
Chicago and Cleveland. 

“Right-to-work” laws tend to keep down wages and salaries, but they 
do not reduce living costs. The result is low standards of living that 
delay the growth of industry and slow down economic progress. 


Avoiding Unions Is Not a Major Business Pursuit 


Most companies have learned over the years to accept trade unions as 
institutions that are here to stay. They have accepted, in varying degrees, 
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collective bargaining—or, at least, made an adjustment to the reality 
that the company will have to deal with organized labor. 

There are still some few employers who are philosophically and politic- 
ally all-out opponents of trade unions and collective bargaining. They 
long for a return to the “good old days” when unions were weak and 
lacked legal protection. They fight any attempt of their employees to 
form unions and they continue to fight any unions that gain recogni- 
tion after a hard up-hill battle and a majority-vote in a National Labor 
Relations Board representation election. 

Such ideological foes of organized labor, who could possibly be at- 
tracted to a state by a “right-to-work” law, can be found in all types of 
industries. But they are not many. The vast majority of businessmen 
are more concerned with the maintenance of a labor-management rela- 
tionship that will enable them to engage profitably in their major pur- 
suit: the production of goods for sale. 

Among the plants, surveyed by McLaughlin and Robock, that moved 
to the southern states because of markets and raw material—about 75 
percent of the 88 plants surveyed—“without exception, there was little 
concern about avoiding unions in locating the non-labor oriented plants. 
The most common reactions were that the company had accepted the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining or that there was little chance of avoiding 
unions. :-.”” 

Within the small group of plants that were attracted by the labor factor 
—about 25 percent of the plants surveyed by McLaughlin and Robock— 
the attitudes varied. 

Among those machinery plants that were attracted by the labor factor, 
there was a general acceptance of unions and collective bargaining. But 
among the textile, shoe and clothing plants, there was a widespread inter- 
est in “staying away from labor unions.” 1° 

Even in this textile, shoe and clothing group, however, there was no 
unanimous opposition to unions. 


The Cluett-Peabody view was given as follows: 


“Our belief is that organized labor has improved the welfare of all, 
and we actively support organized labor by working with them to the 
best of our intelligence.” ™ 
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To the extent that “right-to-work” laws may be attractive to industry, 
it narrows down essentially to a small group of anti-union employers in 
low-wage, soft-goods industries, whose employees are mostly unskilled. 

For this small group of companies, “right-to-work” laws would not 
be enough. Such laws would have to be combined with other factors— 
such as a low prevailing wage structure and a large supply of unskilled 
labor that is willing to accept low wage rates and non-union working con- 
ditions. 

“Right-to-work” laws, therefore, can succeed only in helping to attract 
a few types of companies to a state—anti-union, low-wage companies in 
such industries as textiles, shoes and clothing that employ large numbers 
of unskilled workers. It is not possible, however, to build a sound founda- 
tion for economic prosperity on such companies. 


How to Achieve Economic Growth and Prosperity 


No state or region can hope to build a growing and prosperous economy 
on the basis of low-wage companies, essentially in soft-goods industries, 
that seek areas of unskilled labor and anti-labor legislation. It is a fact 
of economic life, that a sound economy can be built only on the basis of 
different types of plants and industries, on growing consumer markets and 
on the development of natural resources. Areas based on one type of 
industry, alone, are both economically weak and unbalanced, just as 
one-crop farming regions. Such economies are subject to sharp changes, 
due to their lack of diversification. Furthermore, the soft-goods industries, 
in particular, are weak reeds on which to try to build a state’s future pros- 
perity. These are not rapidly growing industries. They have been in 
frequent economic difficulties during much of the postwar period. 

In discussing the future economic growth possibilities of the southeast 
before the Southern Economic Association, Stefan Robock, who was then 
the economist for the Tennessee Valley Administration, declared: 

“,.. some of the types of private industrial expansion that have been 
very important in the past for the Southeast are not as promising for 
the future. The textile industry, for example. . . . 

“This means that in order to increase the number of factory jobs 
in this area, development efforts must be directed toward such rapidly 
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growing industries as the machinery, electrical equipment and metal 

fabricating industries which have not been traditionally important in 

the Southeast. . . .” 1 

To these growing hard-goods industries should be added electronics 
and scientific research and development, which are being emphasized by 
the national defense program. The major requirement for such industries 
is a highly-skilled labor force area, that can attract scientists, engineers 
and technicians. 

These growing industries generally seek areas of expanding markets 
and skilled labor. Geographical wage differentials in these industries, also, 
are usually narrow or non-existent. 

Passage of a “right-to-work” law can do little, if anything, to attract 
companies in these growing industries, that are attracted by expanding 
markets and require skilled labor. 

“Right-to-work” laws can do nothing to improve the states’ abilities 
to build sound industrial economies based on growing consumer markets, 
developed natural resources and a skilled labor force. On the other hand, 
such laws interfere with the economic progress of the less developed states, 
by delaying the growth of a skilled labor force and consumer markets. 


Growth Since 1939 Nationwide 


The expansion of national economic activities, in recent years, started in 
1939. It produced millions of jobs and raised family incomes, which, in 
turn, meant growing markets for additional goods and services. 

This economic upsurge began before the adoption of any “right-to-work” 
laws. It was nationwide in scope—it was not confined to any one region. 

The improvement of economic conditions has continued since 1944, 
when Florida adopted the first “right-to-work” law—and since 1947 
when most of the existing “right-to-work laws were passed. This con- 
tinued expansion of economic activities has not been concentrated in any 
one region of the country or in the “right-to-work” states. 

The West Coast states have advanced very rapidly since 1939 without 
“right-to-work” laws. In California, for example, non-farm jobs increased 
more rapidly than in any other state in the country. 

Substantial economic growth of the less developed states—on the West 
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Coast, as well as in the South and Southwest—took place before any 
“right-to-work” laws were adopted. The rapid economic growth of these 
states, in that period, was part of the national revival of production and 
employment as the entire country was lifted out of the depression. 

The expansion of employment and production between 1939 and 1947, 
when most of the “right-to-work” laws were adopted, was, in part, a 
response to government activities. This was particularly true of the south- 
ern and southwestern states where military installations and the war 
effort meant large-scale construction projects, new businesses connected 
with the presence of military personnel, and new industries related to 
national defense. 

The Tennessee Valley Administration, a federal government corpora- 
» tion, helped to attract, into the Tennessee River area, business operations 

that sought low-cost electric power. The federal minimum wage in cov- 
ered industries, under the Fair Labor Standards Act, helped to raise 
family incomes, particularly in the southern states. Federal government 
activities also aided California and Washington—witness the growth of 
the aircraft industry in those states. 

Much of this rapid growth in employment occurred between 1939 and 

1943 before Florida adopted the first “right-to-work” law. 

Seymour Wolfbein, chief of the Division of Manpower and Employ- 
ment Statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, points out: 
“The peak of the war effort in terms of employment expansion was 

reached in 1943, when non-farm employment totaled about 42,000,000— 

a 40% increase since 1939. There is no other recorded period in 

American industrial history which saw anywhere near such an expan- 

sion in so brief a time.” 1* 

The national advance of economic conditions has continued since 1943. 
but at a somewhat slower pace. This more recent economic expansion has 
been generated by growing consumer markets, war-time savings of con- 
sumers and business, an increasing population and the pent-up demand 
for all kinds of goods after fifteen years of depression and war. A part 
of this growth in the less developed states has been based on war-time 
advances and on continuing federal government activities in those states, 
particularly in national defense and atomic programs. 
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Expansion Varies from State to State 


While the national economy, as a whole, has moved forward since 1939, 
the pace of expansion has varied from state to state. Mr. Wolfbein has 
described this varied growth in terms of non-farm jobs: 


“Non-agricultural employment in the United States has risen from 
30 million in 1939 to 49% million in 1953—a rise of more than 60 
percent, or triple the rate of increase in population. Employment in 
each of the states also increased during this period. The Western states 
experienced the greatest rate of increase. But the land area consisting 
of New England, the Middle Atlantic and the Great Lake states led in 
both 1939 and 1953 in the total number of jobs. 


“Underlying these changes are a complex and wide range of forces. 
The period from 1939 to 1953 begins with the end of almost a decade 
of depression and continues for a dozen-odd years of almost uninter- 
rupted high levels of economic activity. In addition, this period in- 
cludes World War II and the Korean outbreak and therefore reflects 
such diverse factors as differential industry shifts in employment under 
the stress and strain of mobilization, the locational aspects of national 
security requirements and the establishment of new Armed Forces 
installations. The period also witnessed technological improvements 
and major advances in the development of our national resources, 
especially in petroleum, natural gas and waterpower. 

“In the period from 1939 to 1953, all states and regions increased 
their non-agricultural employment. But those states on the rim of the 
country all the way from the West through the Southwest, Gulf and 
South Atlantic led the nation in the rate of growth. . . 

“Many of these states experienced huge expansions in the number of 
non-agricultural jobs. California and Texas more than doubled their 
employment.” 14 


The sharp rise in non-farm employment since 1939 has not been 
restricted to any one region or to the “right-to-work” states. The most 
rapid increase of non-farm jobs took place before Florida adopted the 
first “right-to-work” law in 1944 and before most “right-to-work” laws 
were adopted in 1947, 


Of the two states, with the greatest increase in non-farm employment 
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since 1939, California has no “right-to-work” law and Texas adopted 
such a law in 1947. 

The economic advances that occurred before adoption of “right-to- 
work” laws obviously cannot be attributed to the “virtues” of anti-labor 
legislation. 

Economic progress since 1947 has carried forward from the advances 
of the preceding eight years. It has not been concentrated in any one 
region or in the “right-to-work” states. 

The West Coast states of California, Oregon and Washington moved 
ahead rapidly after 1947, without “right-to-work” laws. 

On the other hand, economic progress slowed down considerably in 
several states, after they adopted “right-to-work” laws. 

In addition, the lowest standards of living in the nation are to be found 
in several of the “right-to-work” states. Indeed, living standards in these 
states would be even lower than they are today, had the federal govern- 
ment not intervened by raising the national minimum wage in 1939, 
1950 and 1956. 


1 Stefan Robock and John M. Peterson, “Fact and Fiction about Southern Labor,” 
Harvard Business Review, March-April 1954, p. 84. 

* Edgar M. Hoover, “The Location of Economic Activity,” McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Tnc., 1948, p. 103. 


*Elinore M. Herrick, “The Closed Shop Issue,” Proceedings of the Academy of 
Political Science, May 1954, pp. 24-25. 


*Glenn E. McLaughlin and Stefan Robock, “Why Industry Moves South,” National 
Planning Association Committee on the South, 1949, p. 70. 


* Ibid., p. 72. 

*“Wage Structure—Pulp, Paper and Paperboard,” April 1952, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, page 5. 

"John D. Tomb, “Should Industry Move South?” Harvard Business Review, Sept.- 
Oct. 1953, p. 86. 


* Professor Richard A. Lester, “Must Wages Differ North and South,” Virginia 
Quarterly Review, University of Va., Charlottesville, Winter 1946, p. 24. 
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* Glenn E. McLaughlin and Stefan Robock, “Why Industry Moves South,” National 
Planning Association Committee on the South, 1949, p. 73. 


* Ibid., p. 71. 
™ Ibid., p. 76. 


%* Stefan Robeck, “Industrialization and Economic Progress in the Southeast,” South- 
ern Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., April 1954, pp. 326-327. 


“Seymour Wolfbein, “The Geographic Distribution of Non-Farm Employment,” 
Manpower in the United States, 1954, pp. 98-99. 


™% Seymour Wolfbein, “Changing Geography of American Industry,” Monthly Labor 
Review, U. S. Dept. of Labor, July 1954, p. 739. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Nemocratie Prinelales 


One of the basic democratic freedoms in America 
is the right of workers to join together in unions of their own choosing. 
In forming these unions, workers have adhered to the basic democratic 
concepts of rule by the majority and protection for the minority. 

Workers have applied these democratic precepts in the internal organi- 
zations of their unions, patterning their operations after the democratic 
forms traditional in the United States. 

In the vast majority of unions, officers at all levels are elected by demo- 
cratic processes; collective bargaining agreements are ratified or disap- 
proved by democratic procedures; strikes or other union action are de- 
cided by democratic methods. 

It is natural, therefore, that in dealing with the problem of union secur- 
ity, the unions, likewise, follow a democratic procedure. 


Union Security Results from Majority Action 
Union security is a result of majority action. No employer need bargain 
with a union which has not been selected by a majority of his employees 
in a secret election conducted by the National Labor Relations Board. 


If a majority of the employees do not desire to be represented by a 
union, the union cannot exist. 


Until Congress found that the union shop authorization elections almost 
universally resulted in a vote favoring the union shop and, consequently, 
eliminated the necessity for such an election, it was necessary for a ma- 
jority of the workers to vote in favor of a union shop before the union 
could ask the employer to negotiate for this provision. 

Although the majority of the employees no longer need first vote for 
a union shop before one can be negotiated, the Taft-Hartley Act permits 
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employees, by a majority vote, to “deauthorize” or deprive the union 
of authority to maintain a union shop contract. 
Section 9(e) (1) of the Taft-Hartley Act says: 


“Upon the filing with the Board, by 30 per centum or work of the 
employees in a bargaining unit covered by an agreement between their 
employer and a labor organization made pursuant to Section 8(a) (3), 
of a petition alleging they desire that such authority be rescinded, the 
Board shall take a secret ballot of the employees in such unit and certify 
the results thereof to such labor organization and to the employer.” 


Regardless of what action the union, by majority vote and democratic 
process, takes on a union shop provision, in the final analysis, the em- 
ployer is not required to agree to any union security provision. If the 
employer adamantly refuses to have a union shop clause in the contract, 
the union has the choice of striking to enforce its demand, or accepting the 
non-union-shop terms offered by management. 


Bars to Freedom of Contract 


Actually, a “right-to-work” law bars the exercising of one of the most 
fundamental freedoms of a democratic nation: the right of freedom of 
contract. It prohibits an employer and a union who agree to a union 
security clause from placing such an agreement into a collective bargain- 
ing contract. 

This unnecessary and undemocratic restriction on the freedom of con- 
tract violates an historic tradition based on the English common law and 
recognized almost universally. 

a Americans have always had a strong feeling for the rights of minorities. 

- The underlying idea of the United States Constitution and the state con- 
stitutions which limit the power of legislative majorities through a sys- 
tem of checks and balances, is to preserve for individuals basic minority 
rights against the current majority which has the machinery of govern- 
ment in its hands. 

But no “minority,” be it a single taxpayer or a body of citizens, has 
any basic right to secede from the government or to put himself beyond 
its powers while continuing to reside within its borders. 

After a tax has been duly enacted, the minority which opposed it must 
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pay the tax. If a law is passed affecting him, the individual citizen 
must obey it. 

An analysis of the constitutional rights of minorities is based on one 
fundamental concept: that the exercising of these rights will not imperil 
the existence of the government, itself. 

Freedom of speech and of assembly and of religion, the right to a 
fair trial according to due process of law, do not imperil the existence 
of a government. 

But if citizens could refuse to pay taxes or disobey the law with im- 
punity, then, the government would be imperiled. 

In a more prosaic sense, all American citizens must comply with vac- 
cination laws, or face quarantine. They must obey speed laws or risk 
fine and/or imprisonment. 


“Conceivably, nudists might claim the right to come to work unclothed, 
or food-processing girls might object to maintaining washed and mani- 
cured hands, or stenographers might insist on wearing evening gowns 
to the office—all, and many others for many reasons, might scream to 
high heaven about invaded liberties and denial of their right to work. 
No one would feel obligated to pay any serious attention to such com- 
plaints, even though a case could be made for each of them—a case as 
doctrinaire as the right-to-work case.” 1 


Union Must Represent All Workers Fairly 
Because the law requires that the union selected by the majority of 
workers in a plant be given the exclusive right to bargain for all the 
workers, the union has the collateral obligation of representing all em- 
ployees fairly and equitably. 

Unions are not allowed to charge for service to non-union members. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in an opinion by the late 
Mr. Chief Justice Stone, said a union chosen by the majority of the 
employees is required “. . . . to represent non-union or minority union 
members of the craft without hostile discrimination, fairly, impartially 
and in goed faith.” ? 

In another case the members of a union who had not served in the 
armed services argued that their union was giving preferential treatment 
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to union members who were veterans. Once again, the Supreme Court 
said the union must represent everyone on an equal basis: “The bargain- 
ing representative, whoever it may be, is responsible to, and owes complete 
loyalty to, the interests of all whom it represents.” ® 


Union’s Obligation to the Minority 


There is one more decision that demonstrates the obligation which a union 
elected by the majority owes to the minority group of employees. This is 
the Hughes Tool Company * case. The Independent Metal Workers Union 
was elected by the majority of the employees at the Hughes Tool Company 
in Texas to represent them. The union posted this notice on the bulletin 
board: 


“ATTENTION: NON-UNION MEMBERS 

“In order to fairly distribute the costs of Union representation, the 
following charges will be made to non-members who seek Union 
assistance: 


“GRIEVANCE: 

“Fifteen ($15.00) dollars for the processing of a grievance through the 

grievance procedure and to the point of arbitration, including the 

securing of adjustment of the grievance from the company . 

“Non-members who do not pay the above fees will have the right to 

process their own grievances .. .” 

A proceeding was instituted to deprive the union of its bargaining posi- 
tion because of its failure to represent the non-members on equal terms 
with the members. The union argued that “it does not refuse to represent 
any employee in the bargaining unit, but merely requires the payment of 
fees to equalize the financial burden arising from the expenses of those 
proceedings.” 

The union pointed out that sometimes it cost the union as much as 
$1,000 to protect an employee’s right under the collective bargaining 
agreement and that non-members should be required to pay part of the 
cost when the union was protecting them. 

The Labor Board, however, ruled against the union and said the union 
must process the grievances of the non-member without cost. 
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“By demanding the payment of $15 . . . fee by non-members as a pre- 
requisite to their obtaining the assistance they are entitled to as employees 
in the unit . . . the Independent has abused the privileged status it occupies 
as certified representatives” of the employees, the Board said. 


Most unions don’t have to be told to represent all of the employees on 
equal terms and in good faith. They do it because it is good trade union 
philosophy. But do it, they must. 

The question of whether the rights of a minority include shunning 
responsibility was touched on by Walter Gordon Merritt, a famous labor 
relations lawyer who usually represents management. He posed this ques- 
tion to the National Industrial Conference Board, an employers’ organ- 
ization: 

“If the majority can vote to reduce the wages of the non-union 
fellow employees without consulting them, (there is nothing to prevent 
@ union representing the majority of employees from negotiating for 
a general across-the-board wage cut) why should it be denied the power 
to require a deduction from wages to pay the cost of their over-all bar- 
gaining agency and thus, to encourage them to play their part in the 
existing scheme of affairs? Should men enjoy a financial advantage or 
financial immunity by shunning responsibility in such matters?” 

Mr. Merritt also pointed out that a compulsory payment of dues does 
not otherwise restrict the independence or rights of the non-union men. 


“They are free to become strike breakers and to cross picket lines; 
they can become employer spies and traitors to the union; they can 
refuse to take the membership oath—and all without jeopardizing 
their jobs.” § 


No Violation of Civil Liberties 


It is for reasons similar to those above that the American Civil Liberties 
Union, an organization second to none in its zeal to protect the right of 
all minorities, has declared that “union-employer contracts for a union or 
a closed shop do not violate civil liberties. . . .” 

The American Civil Liberties Union pointed out that considerations 
which may be taken into account when discussing “right-to-work” laws 
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“range over economic, political and social fields, but are outside the civil 
liberties field.” ® 

Unions are not the same as governments; they are private and voluntary 
associations but there are some important similarities between them. 

The union is responsible for administering its end of a collective bar- 
gaining agreement for all the workers in the plant. 

The government is similarly responsible for providing service, such as 
police and fire protection, for all the citizens in a community. 

There can be only one government representing citizens and, by law, 
there can be only one union representing a given body of employees. 

At one time in our nation’s history, both police forces and labor unions 
were private organizations in the sense that both were free to deny their 
services to those who refused to pay in advance. The private police forces 
operated by private subscription and police protection was given only to 
those on the subscription list. 

A private labor union operated by membership dues and services were 
provided for the member, alone. 

Changes in our society now require that police protection be made 
available to all citizens, whether they order it or not. When police protec- 
tion was made available and imposed by law upon everyone, the cost of 
operating a police department was imposed upon all citizens within the 
geographical unit in the form of taxation. 

It is equally just and reasonable with union protection required by law 
to be made available to every employee, that all members of the industrial 
unit pay for the cost. 


The Traditional Democratic Position 
In political life, with two major parties operating in the United States, the 
majority of the voters in every election imposes its will upon the minority. 
If the Democratic Party wins a presidential or congressional election, or 
elects a governor or a mayor or a state legislature, the Republican Party 
does not secede. It follows the rules established by these Democratic 
legislative bodies or executive officers. So do all the citizens who voted 
for the Republican Party. 

Conversely, if the Republicans are elected to power in these areas, the 
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Democratic Party and its supporters obey the rules and the laws enacted 
by the majority Republican Party. 

The relationship between the minority and the majority has been 
worked out in all areas of American life and the minority group often has 
to pay or follow the rule of the majority whether they get the benefits of 
the majority or not. Professor Robert Brooks has commented: 


“Fraternity members are often compelled to pay a dance tax whether 
they attend the dance or not. College faculty members frequently are 
induced by social compulsion to support the faculty club whether they 
use it or not. College undergraduates are frequently required to pay 
athletic taxes even if they never attend a game, or set foot on a playing 
field. Towns, states and national governments insist upon the payment 
of taxes by people who do not enjoy proportional benefits. If people 
are compelled to pay in these instances when they do not accept the 
benefits paid for, should not workers be expected to pay union dues 
when they cannot help accepting the benefits of collective bargaining?” * 


No Alternative to Exclusive Representation 

Trade unions, although voluntary associations, differ from other volunteer 
groups in one important respect: they are compelled by law to represent 
all workers in a bargaining unit whether they are members of the union 
or not. 

Section 9(a) of the Taft-Hartley Act states: 

“Representatives designated or selected for the purpose of collective 
bargaining by the majority of employees in a unit appropriate for such 
purposes, shall be the exclusive representative of all the employees in 
such a unit...” 

Congress adopted this system of exclusive majority representation be- 
cause there is no practical alternative. But, as noted earlier in this chapter, 
the Taft-Hartley Act specifically provides for avenues of appeal by the 
minority. 

The national labor law further provides that under a union shop con- 
tract, a worker can be disloyal to his union, can act as a spy or saboteur 
on behalf of management, or any other group, and can criticize and abuse 
his union and its leaders, but the union cannot deny him membership. 
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Under the law, as long as a worker is in good standing and has paid all 
outstanding dues and assessments, he cannot be denied membership in the 
union or ousted from the union. 

This protection of minority rights is much stronger in the area of the 
union shop than it is in most other areas of American life. 

In the medical and legal professions, the individual’s rights, for exam- 
ple, are almost non-existent. 

In many states, a lawyer cannot practice law without the approval and 
consent of the State Bar Association. Membership in some states is com- 
pulsory. Similarly, no doctor of medicine can enter a hospital or treat a 
patient without, in most cases, having the approval of the American 
Medical Association, or its local state chapter, and being a member 
therein. 

As an example of how the Bar Association operates, in Wisconsin, the 
following notice issued by the Wisconsin Bar Association, is quoted in full: 


“Notice is hereby given that, although you now reside outside the 
state, our records indicate that you have been admitted to the practice 
of law in Wisconsin, and that you have not enrolled in the State Bar 
of Wisconsin or paid your membership dues for 1957 . . . 

“If you have been admitted to the Bar of Wisconsin by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court, in order to preserve your status as a lawyer in this 
state you must enroll and maintain a membership in the integrated State 
Bar of Wisconsin...” *® 


Restrictions on the Right to Work 

Father George E. Lucey, a Catholic priest specializing in labor problems, 
observes that there are many restrictions on the right to work imposed by 
the employer and the government but nobody calls these restrictions un- 
American. 

“Fundamental to all their arguments is the error that the right to 
work is an absolute right and a purely personal one. It is no such thing. 
The right to work is a conditional right and a social one. 

“The right to work is honeycombed with conditions. First of all, a 
worker must be qualified for a job and must be accepted by the em- 
ployer. No American tradition demands that Joe, the hod carrier, has 
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a right to a carpenter’s job. And once Joe is on a job, he is well aware 
of many other restrictions. He must report at a specific time, work so 
many hours and according to rules and regulations, accept certain deduc- 
tions from wages for Social Security, etc. No one seems to get excited 
about these restrictions on Joe’s liberty. He is free to reject these con- 
ditions and look elsewhere for a more agreeable job. But if he accepts 
the job, he also accepts the conditions. 

“The right to work, then, is not an absolute right. It is limited in 
many ways by the employer and by the government. No one claims 
that these restrictions are un-American and destructive of a working- 
man’s freedom . . .” ® 


Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, of The Temple Cleveland, has commented: 


“Every man in a free society should have the right to work. But 
every man, once he finds employment, also has the moral duty to join 
an organization of fellow workers which achieved for him through its 
organized efforts the favorable conditions he enjoys in his employment 
and affords him protection for the future. Everyone is morally obli- 
gated to share in the responsibilities if they wish to avail themselves of 
the rewards of collective effort. The theoretic ‘right-to-work’—which 
no one questions—is qualified by man’s moral responsibility to assume 
the obligations which assures him the very things which he seeks in 
his employment.” 1° 


The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Episcopal Dean of the Washington 
Cathedral, has noted: 


“We must not be misled by the phrase ‘right-to-work’ into thinking 
that any law or any legislation can guarantee a man’s job or make a 
new job for him. Actually this slogan has been often used to disguise 
an attack upon the trade unions. 

“Unions are voluntary associations of workers who band together to 
insure proper conditions at their common place of employment. Such 
associations, and the agreements to which they come with manage- 
ment——whether ‘open shop’ or ‘union shop’—should not be unfairly 
restricted by these so-called ‘right-to-work’ laws.” 1 


A number of religious leaders, in addition to those cited above, have 
pointed out that “right-to-work” laws not only strike at the heart of 
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democratic freedoms but are immoral because they do not permit labor 


and management to work out their own economic destinies in a spirit of 
mutual understanding. 


This denial of the freedom of contract is harmful to any real sense of 
morality and justice. The late Senator Robert A. Taft expressed this 
thought on the Senate floor in these words: 


“I think it would be a mistake to go to the extreme of absolutely out- 
lawing a contract which provides for a union shop . . . if that arrange- 
ment meets with the approval . . . of a majority of the employees and if 
embodied in a written contract.” 1 


Corruption Is Not the Issue 


“Right-to-work” proponents also cite some of the recent cases before the 
McClellan Committee to substantiate “moral” claims for eliminating union 
security provisions. But the “right-to-work” laws have nothing to do with 
the question of corruption or improprieties in labor-management rela- 
tions. In this area, the trade union movement, itself, has advanced a 
comprehensive program for legislation to eliminate the potential of such 
abuses which, in the past, have affected a small section of the trade union 


movement. 


The question of eliminating corruption is not a question of union secu- 
rity but of establishing necessary legislation of a police nature to allow 
prosecution of wrongdoers. 


Because officers of some corporations have indulged in criminal acts 
and because bank embezzlements have reached a new record high, we do 
not punish corporations or banks. We attempt to enforce existing laws 
against theft and embezzlement. 


Because a handful of union leaders have been shown to be corrupt does 
not mean that a basic provision of labor-management relations—union 
security—should be abolished. 

There is only one simple guiding moral principle involved in the ques- 
tion of union security: the good of the many is of greater moral value 
than the good of the individual. This proposition is the root principle of 
democracy. It is what gives moral value to the principle of majority rule. 
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2 Leland Hazard, “Unionism—Past and Future,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 36, 
No. 2—March-April 1958, p. 63. 


* Steele v. Louisville & Nashville RR. Co., 323 U. S. 192, 204 (1944). 
* Ford Motor Company v. Huffman, 345 U. S. 330 (1953). 
* Hughes Tool Co., 104 NLRB 319 (1953). 


*“The Union Shop—Before and After 1947.” Address to second morning session, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Jan. 17, 1958. 


* American Civil Liberties Union, New York, News Release of February 17, 1955. 


* Robert R. R. Brooks, “Unions of their Own Choosing,” Yale University Press, New 
Haven, 1939, pp. 188-9. 


* Wisconsin CIO News, January 3, 1958, p. 6. 


* University of San Francisco, Labor-Management Panel, December 1953, p. 2. 
* From a sermon at the Temple, Cleveland, March 28, 1958. 


™ Statement by the Very Rev. Francis Bowes Sayre Jr., June 13, 1958. 


Congressional Record, May 9, 1947, p. 4886, Vol. 93, Part 4, 80th Congress, Ist 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


The Legal Sirmeitane 


The division of power between the federal govern- 
ment and the states with regard to labor relations is controlled by the 
general division of powers established by the U. S. Constitution. 

The Constitution follows a simple plan in its division of powers. It 
confers on the federal government power to deal with certain specified 
subjects, such as “commerce . . . among the several states” (Article I, 
Section 8). 

It declares that, as to these subjects, “the laws of the United States . . . 
shall be the supreme law of the land; and the judges in every state shall 
be bound thereby, any thing in the Constitution or laws of any state to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” (Article VI.) 

It provides that “the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution . . . are reserved to the states respectively, or to the people.” 
(Amendment X.) 

The federal government is thus a government of delegated and enumer- 
ated powers, but its power is supreme as to the subjects delegated. The 
“states’ rights” preserved by the Constitution are of two kinds: 

On subjects, like marriage and divorce, not delegated to the federal 
government, the states have exclusive, and hence supreme, power. 

On subjects delegated to the federal government, like interstate com- 
merce, the laws of the United States are supreme, and override state laws. 


The Supreme Court and Labor Legislation 


The Supreme Court has spelled out these doctrines in some detail in the 
field of labor relations. It has repeatedly held unconstitutional state 
regulations of labor relations as applied to plants covered by the federal 
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law, i.e., those affecting interstate commerce. The earliest of these deci- 
sions were handed down under the Wagner Act. 

Supreme Court decisions have, however, repeatedly made it clear that 
federal regulation of industrial relations does not impair the power of the 
states to prohibit, prevent or punish violence in labor disputes, or in any 
way supplant or interfere with the traditional state police function of 
maintaining public order. 

The line drawn by Supreme Court decisions is clear: the states may 
exercise their traditional police powers to protect public safety and order, 
but they may not, as to businesses affecting interstate commerce, adopt 
their own codes of labor relations because the federal code has occupied 
this field and federal legislation enjoys, under the Constitution, supremacy 
over state legislation. 

The subject of union security is, however, an exception to this general 
rule by reason of Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. It provides that 
state legislation with regard to union security which is more restrictive 
than the Taft-Hartley provisions shall prevail over the latter. 

Elsewhere, (in Section 8(a) (3)) the Taft-Hartley Act provides that 
closed shop contracts shall be illegal as a matter of federal law, but that 
union shop contracts, requiring workers to join unions 30 days after 
hiring shall be lawful. 

The effect of the two sections together is that states may outlaw union 
security entirely, but that they cannot permit any greater degree of union 
security than is permitted by the federal act. 

The states can, in other words, legislate against union security, but 


not in favor of it. 


The Taft-Hartley Act Approach 


It is this provision in Taft-Hartley which led to the passage of many of 
the 18 state “right-to-work” laws, and it is this provision which renders 
constitutional their outlawing of union security provisions. Otherwise, 
the state laws would be unconstitutional, since they conflict with the 
federal law regulating union security. 

This Taft-Hartley, “states’ rights” treatment of union security has been 
summarized as follows by Professor Orme Phelps: 
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Normally, state restrictions upon union security would apply only to 
employers in intrastate commerce or in industries explicity exempted 
from the coverage of federal labor laws. However, the framers of the 
Taft-Hartley Act took the unique step of subordinating federal to state 
rules where the latter were more restrictive.” 1 


After quoting the Taft-Hartley provision, Phelps goes on to say: 
“The effect was to hand over most industries in interstate commerce 
to the right-to-work states in matters of union security.” 

Phelps says that the Taft-Hartley provision “subordinating federal to 
state rules where the latter were more restrictive” is “unique.” 

He is entirely correct: no other provisicn of Taft-Hartley is made sub- 
ject to overriding by state law. The very same section which contains this 
provision provides in its first part (Section 14(a)) that any state law 
seeking to give collective bargaining rights to supervisors shall be invalid. 

Should the states be given greater authority to regulate labor relations, 
regardless of whether a particular state’s policy is pro-labor or anti-labor, 
such an increase in state power would necessarily be at the expense of 
that of the federal government, since concurrent regulation by both the 
states and the federal government would produce chaos. 


The ‘States’ Rights’ Label 

The use of the “states’ rights” label to cover this program is a good 
example of semantic deviousness. Professor Archibald Cox has aptly cut 
through this word barrage: 

“, .. True local autonomy would cut both ways. In many states court 
decisions restrict labor’s freedom to invoke economic weapons more 
severely than does the LMRA. Other states allow employees greater 
freedom to engage in strikes and picketing. One who proposed, because 

_ of a belief in federalism, to support the Goldwater bill authorizing the 
states to restrict strikes and picketing regardless of the national statute 
ought also to be willing to permit other states to tolerate such activities. 
The same comments apply to NLRA Section 14(b). Many people be- 
lieve that the Taft-Hartley amendments were based upon an unsound 
approach to the problems created by closed shop and other union secu- 
rity contracts. Massachusetts has enacted statutes which permit unions 
to strike for such agreements and employers and unions to negotiate 
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them. The legislation also provides direct safeguards against the closed 
union and other abuses of individual freedom. Is there any less reason, 
from the standpoint of encouraging local autonomy, to permit Massa- 
chusetts to apply this law to businesses in interstate commerce than 
there is to permit Florida and Virginia to outlaw all union security 
agreements?” 2 
In deciding whether to regulate labor relations, the states must deter- 
mine two separate issues: whether the proposed regulations are fair and 
just and desirable in and of themselves and, whether, as to business 
affecting commerce the states should in any event enter the field of regu- 
lating labor relations, or should leave it entirely to the federal 


government. 


Uniform Labor Relations Code Needed 


Labor disputes affecting interstate commerce, which is to say labor dis- 
putes in plants producing products for sale throughout the country or in 
more than one state, present problems of national scope and significance. 
These problems call for a uniform national solution, through a national 
labor relations code. 


The very purpose of the Founding Fathers in empowering the national 
government in the Constitution to regulate commerce against the separate 
states was to secure a uniform regulation of commerce through the nation. 
The very purpose of a national labor relations act is to adopt for all indus- 
tries in or affecting interstate commerce measures which will promote 
industrial peace, avoid strikes, and raise the living standards of the work- 
ing population by recognizing their right to form unions and bargain 
collectively. 

That is, of course, the basic theory underlying both the Wagner Act 
and the Taft-Hartley Act, save for the Taft-Hartley union security 
aberration. 

Thus, Section 1 of the National Labor Relations Act sets forth two 
national problems with which it proposes to deal by a national solution. 
The problems, it recites, are: 


“The denial by some employers of the right of employees to organize 
and the refusal by some employers to accept the procedure of collective 
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bargaining lead to strikes and other forms of industrial strife or unrest, 

which have the intent or the necessary effect of burdening or obstruct- 

ing commerce .. .” 
and 

“The inequality of bargaining power between employees who do not 
possess full freedom of association or actual liberty of contract, and 
employers who are organized in the corporate or other forms of owner- 
ship association substantially burdens and affects the flow of com- 
merce, and tends to aggravate recurrent business depressions, by de- 
pressing wage rates and the purchasing power of wage earners in 
industry and by preventing the stabilization of competitive wage rates 
aud working conditions within and between industries.” 

Or more succinctly, the national problems are (1) strikes due to unfair 
labor practices, and (2) low wages due to the inability of workers 
to organize, which in turn “tends to aggravate recurrent business 
depressions.” 


For these national problems, the act provides a national solution which 
the act summarizes as follows in Section 1: 

“Experience has proved that protection by law of the right of em- 
ployees to organize and bargain collectively safeguards commerce from 
injury, impairment, or interruption, and promotes the flow of com- 
merce by removing certain recognized sources of industrial strife and 
unrest, by encouraging practices fundamental to the friendly adjust- 
ment of industrial disputes arising out of differences as to wages, hours 
or other working conditions, and by restoring equality of bargaining 
power between employers and employees.” 


Diversity of State Laws Produce Chaos 
This language was originally part of the Wagner Act: it was re-enacted 
without change in 1947 as part of the Taft-Hartley Act. Since the prob- 
lems are of nationwide scope, so also must the solutions be: since the 
problems are the same throughout the nation, the solutions for them must 
be uniform. 

Conversely, a diversity of state labor relations laws is, if they are 
permitted to be applied to businesses affecting commerce, inconsistent 
with the premises of the national act and productive of chaos and injustice. 
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The real purpose of “states’ rights” and “right to work” is the weaken- 
ing of unions to induce anti-union firms to migrate to states with such 
“right-to-work” laws. 

Professor Frederick Meyers, then associate professor, Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of Illinois, put the motive behind the 
“states’ rights” movement in labor relations this way: 


“ ‘States’ Rights’ has now become a slogan designed to limit the 
effectiveness of movements toward social change. In an earlier period, 
states’ rights were a device which enabled encroachments by new forces 
on established status arrangements. It is an opportunistic slogan, rather 
than one of principle.” * 


The forces agitating for “right-to-work” laws and states’ rights in labor 
relations are doing so on the mistaken notion that this is the way that 
industry is attracted to new areas. 

The power drive behind the state legislation has been well stated by 
Professors Harry A. Millis and Emily C. Brown in their definitive study, 
“From the Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley.” They make the point that the 
drive for restrictive state legislation was of a piece with the drive for the 
replacement of the Wagner Act with what turned out to be the Taft- 
Hartley law. 


“, . . Over the years the major national associations of employers, 
with the N.A.M. in the lead, had started with outright opposition to the 
Wagner Act and obstructionism, and only belatedly came to accept, 
verbally at least, the right to collective bargaining through majority 
representatives and its protection by law. But from 1937 on they con- 
tinued to talk of the ‘unfairness’ of the law and to call for amendments. 
And after V-] Day, they went much further, relying on a public reac- 
tion aroused against unions by the postwar strike wave and inflamed 
by continuous publicity attacks. The campaigns were made not in the 
name of the interests of employers, so much as in the more appealing 
name of the interests of the public and of individual employees. The 
fact that they involved primarily a struggle over industrial and political 
power was concealed only from the uninitiated. The long propaganda 
campaign was directed in part at real problems on which experience 
clearly showed need for new legislation. But it went much beyond that; 
it used typical propaganda methods of appealing slogans, half-truths, 
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misinterpretation and possibly known misrepresentation, as well as 
failure to disclose real motives; and by these means, it prepared the 
way for seriously weakening the protection of the right to organize 
against the many employers who were still anti-union, of the freedom 
of unions to function in the interest of their members—and of the free- 
dom of employers and unions to work out their own problems by col- 
lective bargaining—as well as for restraints upon abuses of power by 
some irresponsible unions.”* 

“, . . And in 1947 the active drive for such restrictive legislation, 
spearheaded by the National Association of Manufacturers and the 
Chamber of Commerce, as we have seen, bore fruit in a flood of legis- 
lation adding further restrictions upon union activity in some thirty of 
the states.” § 


Economic Balkanization 


if particular states are allowed to depress wages, or keep them low, by 
weakening unions, and if the industry of these states really gains a com- 
petitive advantage thereby, then either of two results must follow: 

The first alternative would be for the other states to follow suit, attack 
unions and lower wages. 

The second alternative is for the other states to seek to protect their 
living standards by closing their markets to the products of sweatshop 
states. They will come to Congress for authority to levy duties on goods 
imported from sweatshop states, or for authority to bar such goods 
altogether. 

Adoption of this second alternative would mean the economic balkan- 
ization of our country. Instead of constituting a single huge internal 
market, with free movement of goods between the states, the United States 
would be divided into numerous smaller markets. One of our nation’s 
great economic advantages would be lost, and a long step taken toward 
destroying national unity. 

The great importance of this subject is clearly revealed by the history 
of our Constitution: the principal reason for the calling of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 was to bind the country into an economic unit 
by substituting uniform federal regulation of commerce for regulation 
by the several states, each in the interest of its own industry. 
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The Articles of Confederation contained no delegation to the central 
government of power to regulate commerce and so to establish a uniform 
regulation of commerce. It was this principal defect which led to the first 
step in the convening of the Constitutional Convention. This was the 
“Resolution of the General Assembly of Virginia, January 21, 1786, Pro- 
posing a Joint Meeting of Commissioners from the States to Consider and 
Recommend a Federal Plan for Regulating Commerce.” By this resolu- 
tion the State of Virginia designated certain commissioners, among whom 
were James Madison and Edmund Randolph, to meet with commissioners 
from other states: 


“. . . to take into consideration the trade of the United States; to 
examine the relative situations and trade of the said States; to consider 
how far a uniform system in their commercial regulations may be 
necessary to their common interest and their permanent harmony; and 
to report to the several states, such an act relative to this great object, 
as, when unanimously ratified by them, will enable the United States 
in Congress, effectually to provide for the same.” ® 


In September 1786, the Virginia Commissioners met at Annapolis with 
Commissioners from New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
The commissioners of Delaware, Pennsylvania and New York, like those 
of Virginia, had been appointed to consider “this great object” of empow- 
ering the federal government to take over the regulation of commerce. 
The State of New Jersey had authorized its commissioners to consider 
also “other important matters.” 

In the absence of representation from the other states, however, the 
commissioners concluded that they should make no recommendation 
except the calling of a convention for the following year. They agreed 
that the New Jersey proposal that the convention consider other matters 
in addition to providing for uniform regulation of commerce was an 
improvement on the original plan, declaring: 


“|. . they are the more naturally led to this conclusion, as in the 
course of their reflections on the subject, they have been induced to 
think, that the power of regulating trade is of such comprehensive 
extent, and will enter so far into the general system of the federal gov- 
ernment, that to give it efficacy, and to obviate questions and doubts 
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concerning its precise nature and limits, may require a correspondent 
adjustment of other parts of the Federal System.” * 
This resolution was sent to the states and to the Congress assembled, and 
the latter, upon receipt of this resolution, called together that convention 
which became the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 

The Constitutional Convention speedily and unanimously agreed upon 
transferring to the federal governmenet the power to regulate commerce 
among the several states. (See Constitution, Article I, Section 8.) 


The Uniform Regulation of Commerce 
That the securing of a uniform regulation of commerce continued to be 
considered a main object of the new Constitution is, however, repeatedly 
stressed in the Federalist, that brilliant series of pamphlets produced by 
Alexander Hamilton and James Madison, in their successful campaign to 
induce the states to ratify the Constitution. 

Here are some typical excerpts: 


“The competitions of commerce would be another fruitful source of 
contention. The states less favorably circumstanced would be desirous 
of escaping from the disadvantages of local situation, and of sharing 
in the advantages of their more forunate neighbors. Each state, or 
separate confederacy, would pursue a system of commercial policy 
peculiar to itself. This would occasion distinctions, preferences and 
exclusions, which would beget discontent. The habits of intercourse, on 
the basis of equal privileges, to which we have been accustomed since 
the earliest settlement of the country, would give a keener edge to those 
causes of discontent than they would naturally have independent of 
this circumstance. We should be ready to denominate injuries those 
things which were in reality the justifiable acts of independent sover- 
eignties consulting a distinct interest. The spirit of enterprise, which 
characterizes the commercial part of America, has left no occasion of 
displaying itself unimproved. It is not at all probable that this un- 
bridled spirit would pay much respect to those regulations of trade by 
which particular states might endeavor to secure exclusive benefits of 
their own citizens. The infractions of these regulations, on one side, 
the efforts to prevent and repel them, on the other, would naturally lead 
to outrages, and these to reprisals and wars.” ® 
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and 


“In addition to the defects already enumerated in the existing federal 
system, there are others of not less importance, which occur in render- 
ing it altogether unfit for the administration of the affairs of the Union. 

“The want of a power to regulate commerce is by all parties allowed 
to be of the number. The utility of such a power has been anticipated 
under the first head of our inquiries; and for this reason, as well as 
from the universal conviction entertained upon the subject, little need 
be added in this place. It is indeed evident, on the most superficial 
view, that there is no object, either as it respects the interests of trade 
or finance, that more strongly demands a federal superintendence . . .” ® 

“The interfering and unneighborly regulations of some states, con- 
trary to the true spirit of the Union, have, in different instances, given 
just cause of umbrage and complaint to others, and it is to be feared 
that examples of this nature, if not restrained by a national control, 
would be multiplied and extended till they become not less serious 
sources of animosity and discord than injurious impediments to the 
intercourse between the different parts of the Confederacy.” 


In this chapter, we have explored the legal background upon which the 


“right-to-work” laws have been projected. It is obvious that “right-to- 
work” laws are an assault upon the nation’s legal structure. 


In the following chapter, we will examine the views of prominent 
American leaders in all walks of life on the impact of “right-to-work” 
laws on the nation. 


1 Orme Phelps, “Union Security,” UCLA, 1953, p. 49. 


* Archibald Cox, “Federalism in the Law of Labor Relations,” Harvard Law Review, 
1954, Vol. 67, p. 1318. 


* Labor Law Journal, Commerce Clearing House, Inc., Chicago, Ill, Vol. 3, May 
1952, p. 330. 


“Harry A. Millis and Emily Clark Brown “From The Wagner Act to Taft-Hartley,” 
University of Chicago Press, 1950, p. 290-291. 


* Ibid., p. 317-318. 
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*Documents Illustrative of the Formation of the Union of the American States, 
Government Printing Office, 1927, p. 38. 


" [bid., p. 42. 

* The Federalist, No. VII, Hamilton (pp. 29-30). The Colonial Press, New York. 
* Ibid., XXII, p. 110. 

® Jbid., No. XII, p. 111. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


Cross-Section Of 
inion 


A distinguished body of Americans have joined 
forces to oppose “right-to-work” laws. 

American leaders from all walks of our nation’s life—clergy, business- 
men, leaders of both political parties, educators, editors, etc.—have stated 
in unmistakable terms the dangers to America that are inherent in “right- 
to-work” legislation. 

Here are some of their views: 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER. 


“America wants no law-licensing union-busting, and neither do I... 4 

“Employees engaged in the construction, amusement and maritime in- 
dustries have unique problems because their employment is usually casual, 
temporary or intermittent. I recommend that in these industries the 
employer be permitted to enter into a pre-hire contract with a union 
under which the union will be treated initially as the employee’s repre- 
sentative for collective bargaining. I also recommend that in these indus- 
tries the employer and the union be permitted to make a union-shop con- 
tract under which an employee, within seven days after the beginning of 
his employment shall become a member of the union.” ? 


HARRY S. TRUMAN. 


In his presidential message to Congress June 20, 1947, concerning the 
then pending Taft-Hartley law which permits “right-to-work” laws. Presi- 
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dent Truman said: “the bill disregards the voluntary developments in 
the field of industrial relations in the United States over the past 150 
years. Today over eleven million workers are employed under some type 
of union-security contract. The great majority of the plants which have 
union security provisions have had few strikes. Employers in such plants 
are generally strong supporters of some type of union security, since it 
gives them a greater measure of stability in production.” * 


ALFRED M. LANDON, Republican Candidate for President 
in 1936. 


“Every employer has a right to sign a contract for a union shop if he 
wants to. 

“Yet, this so-called ‘right-to-work’ legislation would deprive the em- 
ployer of that right. It would also deprive the employees of the right to 
join a union and negotiate for a union shop. It is not a question of 
whether we believe in the union shop or not. The question involved in 
this legislation is government interference with the independence of both 
management and labor to negotiate whatever kind of contract they may 


agree upon.” ¢ 


JAMES P. MITCHELL, Secretary of Labor. 


“. . . They call these ‘right-to-work’ laws, but that is not what they 
really are... . 

“, .. In the first place, they do not create any jobs at all. In the second 
place, they result in undesirable and unnecessary limitations upon the 
freedom of working men and women and their employers to bargain col- 
lectively and agree upon conditions of work. Thirdly, they restrict union 
security and thereby undermine the basic strength of labor organizations. 

“I oppose such laws categorically.” © 


AVERELL HARRIMAN, Governor of New York. 


“, .. The garden variety of ‘right-to-work’ law hampers collective bar- 
gaining by making individual bargaining paramount. The inevitable 
effect is to diminish the chances for collective agreements and to arrest 
the development of fair standards for dismissal. In these circumstances 
so-called ‘right-to-work’ laws sustain the power to fire rather than the 
right to work. 
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“Such laws are thus a hoax. They undermine the very right which they 
purport to preserve. In the name of protecting the individual employee, 
he is being deprived of the recognized benefits of union representation. 
A state that supports this kind of legislation is following a policy of dis- 
couraging union organization. 

“Such a policy ignores the lessons of our national experience as to the 
industrial facts of life. We have learned that collective bargaining leads 
to easing industrial strife, to a more equitable sharing of the output of 
industry and to expanding democracy within industry. 

“By hindering these goals, ‘right-to-work’ laws become a road-block to 
a state’s progress. 

“Their continuance constitutes a menace to free collective bargaining.” ® 


GEORGE M. LEADER, Governor of Pennsylvania. 


“The master-stroke of all anti-union literature was written into the 
notorious Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Here’s how the section 
reads: 


“ ‘Nothing in this act shall be construed as authorizing the execution 
and application of agreements requiring membership in a labor organiza- 
tion as a condition of employment in any state or territory in which such 
execution or application is prohibited by state or territorial law.’ 

“I have read Section 14(b) again and again. Each time I read it I 
visualize new threats to industrial progress and union-management 
harmony. 

“No forty-four words ever written contain any more anti-union ammuni- 
tion than those—words, unfortunately, that are still the law of the land. 

“Union-busting lawyers like to call their manipulations of Section 14(b) 
an attempt to create a “right to work” . . . What they really have in mind 
is to create for their clients the ‘right to exploit.’ 

“If we carry the ‘right to exploit’ principle to a conclusion, we reach 
a point where union representation—that is, united effort—is destroyed. 
For this ‘right to exploit’ clause is a built-in invitation for irresponsible 
persons to accept benefits of union bargaining without taking any of the 

“To get fair agreements with employers, unions must be secure in their 
rights. Without this most important security, unions cannot function.” * 
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ED. C. JOHNSON, former Governor of Colorado. 


“High-powered agitators who are neither employers nor employees in 
industry are out to turn the clock back and stop industrial collective bar- 
gaining. These busybody quacks, through use of trick symbols and hys- 
terical appeal, are urging the voters to say to industry “Thou shalt not.’ 
If management and labor in an industry want a union shop, why should 
voters, not familiar with such problems, prohibit it by constitutional 
action?” ® 


FRED HALL, former Governor of Kansas. 


In his veto message of House Bill No. 30, the “right-to-work” bill, 
Governor Hall said this: “After a thorough analysis of the bill, I find it 
is not a solution to any labor-management problem in the state of Kansas. 
The name, ‘right-to-work,’ is a misnomer. The bill provides no greater 
protection for the individual’s right-to-work or right to refrain from join- 
ing a union than is provided by the present law . . . House Bill No. 30 has 
only one real purpose—to ultimately destroy both the right of labor to 
organize and the principle of collective bargaining . . . It is not a question 
of whether we believe in the union shop or not. The question involved in 
this legislation is government interference with the independence of both 
management and labor to negotiate whatever kind of contract they may 


agree upon.” ® 


ROBERT A. TAFT, former U.S. Senator from Ohio (R) 


“We considered the arguments very carefully in the committee and I 
myself came to the conclusion that since there has been for such a long 
time so many union shops in the United States, since in many trades it 
was entirely customary, and worked satisfactorily, I at least was not 
willing to go to the extent of abolishing the possibility of a union shop 
contract . . .” 1° 


SEN. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, Democrat, Illinois. 


“In 1935 the Wagner Act was passed on the justified assumption that 
collective bargaining should be legalized throughout the nation in indus- 
tries which were in the flow of interstate commerce or which affected com- 
merce. It was felt that in a national market there should be national rules 
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“In 1947 the Taft-Hartley Act was put over. It was a vindictive law 
in itself, but in Section 14-B it provided that if the states were to pass 
more restrictive legislation concerning union security than Taft-Hartley, 
then the state laws were to have priority. Where the Taft-Hartley Act was 
tougher than the state laws, Taft-Hartley was to prevail. 

“Taft-Hartley outlawed the closed shop, but it provided that labor 
could legally ask for the union shop if it had previously carried a refer- 
endum on this subject. Later, when labor almost universally won these 
elections, the law was quietly modified so that the union shop could be 
put into effect by collective bargaining, without any prior referendum. 
But the so-called ‘right-to-work’ laws, which started in the South and have 
been spreading elsewhere, outlaw the union shop as well as the closed shop. 

“In the 18 ‘right to work’ states, workmen are denied the security 
against dilution or whittling away of a union’s strength and bargaining 
rights. Employers in these states can and do make war on unions behind 
the shelter of these laws. In the process, they keep wages down and thus 
are one force causing industry and employment opportunities to migrate 
to areas where working conditions are the poorest. 

“This is unhealthy competition which tends to drag down standards of 
work, pay and security. It is the type of competition which we thought 
we were eliminating when we passed the Wagner Act in 1955. 

“What would employers say if we had an act in which, if Taft-Hartley 
was more lenient to unions than state laws, Taft-Hartley would prevail, 
but where the state laws were more lenient than Taft-Hartley, then the state 
laws would prevail? Can you imagine the shrieks? Any law like that 
would be unfair, and I believe the present law is unfair. We should repeal 
Section 14-B of Taft-Hartley.” ™ 


ELINORE M. HERRICK, while Personnel Director of the New 
York Herald Tribune, the nation’s leading Republican News- 


paper. 


“ ... Hardly a day passes on my own job that I am not aware of 
how much trade unionism has done to raise the wage level, to protect 
workers from unjust discharge and to improve working conditions . . . 
Because so much of the present well-being of the workers is due to the 
efforts of the unions through collective bargaining, I do not really like 
‘free riders’ myself . . , ” 1” 
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FATHER WILLIAM J. KELLEY, former chairman of the New 
York State Labor Relations Board. 


“... The ‘right-to-work’ laws, themselves, give no guarantee of any kind 
that men may get a job. . . . The proponents overlook the fact that union 
members have marched on picket lines, have paid dues money for legal 
counsel and research experts to help achieve the common good of the 
group to which the union man belongs . . . I hold that the same American 
history testifies that open shop legislation has only led to unrest and low 
wages ... I hold that such legislation makes a mockery of the constitu- 
tional right to organize for the common good and welfare.” 1* 


SEN. CLIFFORD P. CASE, Republican, New Jersey. 


“ . .. It is interesting to note that these suggestions have been put 
forward by groups who have been quick to oppose any increased regula- 
tion of their own interests, but who feel that more regulation is better for 
unions. Their theory seems to be that in order to make union members 
stronger, it is necessary to make all unions weaker. 


“From such sources has come a recommendation for new legislation to 
prohibit present union security arrangements. They demand a national 
‘right-to-work’ law. This has a ring reminiscent of those who twenty years 
ago argued against child labor legislation on the grounds that it interfered 
with a ten-year-old’s right of contract. This legislation would mean unions 
and managements that have peacefully negotiated contracts for ‘union 
shop’ agreements would have to cancel them. Such a law would be a 
major step toward disintegration of labor unions. I agree with Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell that down this road lurks labor-management chaos.” * 


SEN. JACOB K. JAVITS, Republican, New York. 


“T am against so-called “right-to-work” laws which prohibit agreements 
requiring an employee to join a union after hiring where the union is the 
collective bargaining agent for the plant. The process of collective bar- 
gaining will be seriously prejudiced by such laws and should be left as 
much to the parties in interest as practicable with full equality for labor 
and management. Improvements in labor-managment relations should 
come about through more responsibility, greater public disclosure and 
more union democracy.” 1° 
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SEN. IRVING IVES, Republican, New York. 

“Enactment of a Federal ‘right-to-work’ law might prove disastrous to 
labor-management relations . . . Although eighteen states now have passed 
‘right-to-work’ laws, it is interesting to note that only one of these might in 
any way be considered an industrial state where organized labor has so 
effectively improved the standard of living of the American laborer.” 1* 


MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 

“It is time for all right-thinking citizens, from all walks of life, to join 
in protecting the nation’s economy and the working man’s union security 
from the predatory and misleading campaigns now being waged by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce and the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

“The fact is that these laws do not guarantee any right to work. They 
are clearly and solely aimed at weakening the trade union movement and 
thus weakening the basic economy of the United States, which is built upon 
mass consuming power. 

“These laws are openly disruptive of mature, sound collective bargain- 
ing. They prohibit management and labor from signing contracts with 
union security clauses which are in the best interest of both the company 
and the workers. They are clearly injurious to industrial peace. 

“We are opposed to the compulsory open shop. We believe most think- 
ing Americans, when they are aware of the facts and the truth about right- 
to-work laws, will oppose them. We believe the false propaganda of the 
proponents of these laws must be exposed and countered.” 


JUSTICE LOUIS D. BRANDEIS. 

“It is urged that a union agreement (for a union shop) curtails the 
liberty of the operator. Every agreement curtails the liberty of those who 
enter into it. The test of legality is not whether an agreement curtails 
liberty, but whether the parties have agreed upon something which the 
law prohibits or declares otherwise to be inconsistent with the public wel- 
fare. 

“The operator, by the (union shop) agreement, binds himself: 

“1. To employ only members of the union. 

“2. To negotiate with union officers instead of with employees individu- 
ally, the scale of wages and the hours of work. 

“3. To treat with the duly constituted representatives of the union to 
settle disputes . . . arising out of the employment. 
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“These are the chief features of a ‘unionizing’ by which the employer’s 
liberty is curtailed. Each of them is legal. To obtain any of them or all 
of them, men may lawfully strive and even strike. And, if the union may 
legally strike to obtain each of the things for which the agreement pro- 
vides, why may it not strike or use equivalent economic pressure to secure 
an agreement to provide them?” 1® 


National Council of Churches, Division of Christian Life 
and Work. 


“Not only do we evidence Christian concern for those who do not wish 
to join a union, but also for those who do wish to join and maintain a 
union. And we are concerned for the freedom of the union or of the em- 
ployer who may wish to sign a union security contract. 

“While being concerned for these freedoms, we are also aware of the 
fact that limitations of such freedoms may be required. Limitations upon 
the right to many kinds of work are fixed on behalf of safety, skill, effici- 
ency, and health. Wherever a limitation or a restriction of freedom has 
been set or permitted by law, it means that the public has decided that 
some social value has been selected as having greater merit than the right 
of a worker to employment on his own terms. 

“Some element of compulsion is present in almost every association of 
individuals. All men are confronted from time to time with the necessity 
of yielding to the interests and welfare of others. They are also, at times, 
under the moral necessity of resisting those compulsions which threaten 
to destroy them as free and responsible agents of their own minds and 
consciences. 

“Thus, while people do not usually like compulsion in any form, they 
may accept some degree of it in order to achieve values which cannot be 
secured without it. They recognize that in any social order the exercise 
of individual freedom may be self-defeating, and that freedom must of 
necessity in some circumstances be exercised in terms of group decisions. 

“People should recognize the tendency of compulsion in any form to 
become evil in its consequences, and remain aware of the fact that only 
with great difficulty and fine judgment can compulsion be made to serve 
ideal ends. The question of compulsion is one of the more delicate of 
moral questions and it has a special bearing on the question of whether 
membership in a labor union should be made a condition of employment. 
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“In the light of the above considerations and with specific reference 
to issues currently raised by state ‘right-to-work’ laws. . . . It is the 
opinion of the Division of Christian Life and Work that union membership 
as a basis of continued employment should be neither required nor for- 
bidden by law; the decision should be left to agreement by management 
and labor through the process of collective bargaining.” !® 


RABBI ISRAEL GOLDSTEIN, President of the American 
Jewish Congress. 


“, . . The trade union has been one of the most effective forces in resist- 
ing the dehumanization of the worker . . . Spiritual leaders cannot remain 
quiet in the fact of legislation which seeks to destroy this force for good.” 7° 


MOST REV. FRANCIS RUMMEL, Archbishop of New Orleans. 

“It is insincere because, while it pretends to guarantee the “right-to- 
work,” it actually frustrates that right, in effect exposing labor to lose 
security, a decent standard of living and humane working conditions. It 
makes a mockery of the Constitutional right to organize for the common 
good and welfare. It invites continuing and recurring social strife and 
discontent. In a word, it is unfair and unsocial class legislation contrary 
to the common good .. .” 74 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR, Professor of Philosophy at Union 
Theological Seminary. 


“. . . The real purpose of the so-called ‘right-to-work’ laws is to accom- 
plish this weakening of labor under the guise of preserving or restoring the 
‘individual liberties’ of our democratic society. The implausability of the 
so-called ‘right-to-work’ laws is so obvious that one must come to the 
conclusion that their proponents are either stupid or dishonest in their 
pretentions.” 22 


The Indiana “Catholic and Record.” 


“Anyone who admits the need of unions in an industrial society and 
grants the natural right of workers to organize cannot consistently accept 
the ‘right-to-work’ argument. There is no such thing as an unlimited right 
or freedom. To be genuine it must be exercised within reasonable limits. 
These limits are determined by the natural moral law. This moral law 
applies to a man’s right to work as it applies to all his other rights. If the 
moral law demands that workers join with fellow workers in striving for 
their own common betterment and the good of society, then no one, cer- 
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tainly, can claim a moral right to work to the detriment of his fellow 
workers.” 28 


Six Catholic Bishops of Ohio. 

Bishops Alter of Cincinnati, Hoban of Cleveland, Rehring of Toledo, 
Walsh of Youngstown, Mussio of Steubenville and Issenmann of Colum- 
bus, issued the following joint statement on the proposed “right-to-work” 
law in Ohio: 

“For reasons of social justice it may be desirable and often advantage- 
ous to the common good that man’s right be restricted by certain specified 
conditions. One of these imposed conditions may require that he belong 
to a labor union or at least be obliged to join the union subsequently, so 
as to share responsibility with his fellow workmen in support of the union. 
. . - In other words, the right to work is a general right and cannot be 
denied to men in the aggregate; but the right to work in a specific indus- 
trial plant or business can be subject to special conditions. 

“If state statutes were to make such a condition of union maintenance 
mandatory, we would oppose them as unwise, if not unjust. If state stat- 
utes, however, were to forbid the enforcement of such a condition, when 


mutually accepted by management and labor through collective bargain- © 


ing, then we would be equally opposed. We believe it is unwise to encour- 
age State intervention in this matter, whether it be in favor of ‘right-to- 
work’ laws or against them.” 2* 


BISHOP G. BROMLEY OXNAM, President, Council of Bishops 

of the Methodist Church. 

“Greedy and undemocratic powers that maintained the 12-hour day 
and, by every device from company housing to depressed wages sought to 
resist the introduction of democracy into the economic order, are among 
those who today sponsor these ‘right-to-work’ laws. The public is being 
deceived by the machinations of these stupid men who misrepresent the 
wise and far-seeing leaders of contemporary business who long since have 
seen the wisdom of dealing with organized labor, of meeting at the bar- 
gaining table, and of using the mind instead of the fist to reconcile dif- 

“The most significant progress has been made in industrial relations 
where the workers belong to the union and the union, through its repres- 
entatives, meets management, through its representatives, and together 
they think out the problems that should not be fought out. 
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“Current exposure of corruption in some unions has been seized upon 
by those who would destroy all unions to foster ‘right-to-work’ laws. The 
high standards of integrity and the democratic practices of the great 
unions of this nation are not known to large numbers of people, who 
think of all labor as led by corrupt tyrants. . . 

“The ‘right-to-work’ laws have nothing to do with the question of cor- 
ruption in business or in labor. They are a dangerous proposal, conceived 
in hypocrisy, and proclaimed in Pharisaic deceit. The forward-looking 
business men of America, who have long since recognized the wisdom of 
the organization of labor and the propriety of collective bargaining, 
should speak with single voice to strike down this pretense.” 2° 


Rabbinical Council of America. 


“The Rabbinical Council of America recognizes the Right-to-Work 
legislation as a misnomer and beholds such legislation as a camouflage 
and a ‘gimmick’ to weaken and undermine responsible, democratic Union- 
ism. 

“Were ‘Right-to-Work legislation’ enacted, the non-union member, 
working side by side with his union-fellow-worker, would get the same 
pay, the same working conditions, and would use the same grievance ap- 
paratus to correct job injustices. ‘R.T.W.L.’ makes the non-union worker 
a moral parasite in a democratic labor force.” ** 


REV. DR. WALTER G. MUELDER, Dean, Boston University 
School of Theology. 


“The ‘right-to-work’ laws are a virtual conspiracy of the crafty, the 
ignorant, or the misguided to subvert industrial peace, exploit men’s need 
to work, and deluge the community with industrial irresponsibility. ‘Right- 
to-work’ laws do not create jobs; they only victimize the worker and make 
his organization ineffective.” 27 


FATHER WILLIAM J. SMITH, Director, St. Peter's Institute of 
Industrial Relations. 


“It is our contention that a right-to-work law neither contributes to the 
common good through the furthering of stable, harmonious union-man- 
agement relations nor can it effectively improve existing conditions in any 
labor union. The contrary is much more likely to be the result of its 
enactment. 
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“Sincere champions and sincere antagonists of Right-to-Work legisla- 
tion have this in common: both deplare corrupt practices by some labor 
leaders such as have been revealed by the McClellan Committee. 

“They differ in this: the sponsors and promoters of right-to-work laws 
seem to consider all labor abuses as stemming from the union shop and 
demand the complete abolition of the union shop in union-management 
contracts. 

“Their opponents claim these laws are deceptive in title, destructive of 
the good in the union shop, impotent to curb labor abuses, potentially 
harmful and socially unsound.” ** 


The Board of Social and Economic Relations of the 
Methodist Church. 


“Under present federal legislation, it would appear that the right to 
work is a general right, not to be denied to men in the aggregate, but the 
right to work in a specific industrial plant or business can be subject to 
special conditions. This is simply to assert what has long been true in 
the United States, namely that man has the right and the duty to work for 
his livelihood. However, the conditions and terms under which he will work 
are subject to general social laws of health and welfare as well as rules 
adopted by any particular industry as a condition of employment. 

“It now appears that certain states by means of ‘right-to-work’ laws 
would inject further restrictions by law. Such states would forbid union 
maintenance agreements even when mutually satisfactory to management 
and labor. 

“Such laws are miscalled ‘right-to-work laws’ since they do not oblige 
anyone to give an individual a job. Their real menace lies, however, in 
denying by law the possibility of increasing the quality of individual 
freedom. 

“We believe that the role of the state is that of regulation so that 
individuals may have the maximum freedom of choice consistent with 
the welfare of the group, while groups may have the maximum freedom 
for the group action consistent with the welfare of the nation. Therefore, 
we hold ‘that union membership as a basis of continued employment 
should be left to agreement by management and labor through the process 
of collective bargaining.’ 

“However, it must be recognized that the limitation of any individual’s 
right to freely seek employment when such power of limitation is vested 
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in a group, places upon that group and its leaders a high degree of moral 
responsibility. They are only temporary trustees of rights that rest ulti- 
mately in the individual.” 2° 


CHARLES P. TAFT of Ohio, Vice President of the National 
Council of Churches, Addressing the American Baptist 
Convention, 1958. 


“This is what the National Council of Churches did on Right to Work. 
Our Church and Economic Life Department began in 1948, with a fully 
representative group of 25 to 40 people present and participating at many 
sessions. We produced a document condemning Right to Work laws 
and in 1949 the Federal Council Executive Committee approved it. The 
industry representatives on our Department approved with only one quali- 
fied exception. At that time both the NAM and the AFL favored keeping 
the government out of economic conflict. 

“We revived and improved the statement after the National Council was 
organized in 1950. It then constituted (and still does) the best analysis of 
the problem and the best statement of the standards and practices which 
labor unions should follow. But on the major issue—no law forbidding 
or compelling union membership as a condition of employment—nearly 
every industrialist in the discussion ran for cover. Emotion had taken 
over. In spite of a vigorous whipping up of conservative attendance, the 
vote in the General Board was 44 to 25 in favor of this principle. The 
document was then circulated to the Churches by the Division of Christian 
Life and Work, and I have no hestitation in saying it represents the senti- 
ment of the National Council of Churches.” *° 


Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“It confers no ‘right to work’ on the unemployed man, obligates no 
employer to depart from his usual hiring practices, absolves no individual- 
istic worker from such compulsory group practices as tax, insurance and 
social security deductions. The sole ‘right’ it does seek to guarantee is that 
no worker need join a union in order to keep his job. A more correct 
name, therefore, would seem to be ‘open shop bill,’ for that is essentially 
all that its sponsors seek to accomplish. Large employers . . . have passed 
the trial-and-error period in their relationships with unions and prefer to 
deal with unions under contract than to return to the old guerilla war- 
fare,” 51 
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Raleigh News & Observer. 


“North Carolina, which has been hovering around the bottom of the 
list of states on the basis of average earnings of employees in manufactur- 
ing establishments for several years, has now hit the exact bottom. 

“This is a situation which should shame every North Carolinian. Yet, 
there is much more audible moaning about ‘high wages’ in North Carolina 
than there is concern about wages too low for their recipients to maintain 
living standards regarded as the absolute minimum in many states. 

“Lobbyists for concerns paying starvation wages have been so success- 
ful in recent years that the recommendations . . . for a minimum wage 
law have been ignored .. . 

“Certainly, an average wage of only two-thirds of the national average 
and lower than that of any other state cannot be termed reasonable.”®” 


The Cleveland Press. 


“If sponsors can collect enough signatures for a referendum, there'll 
be a proposal on the ballot next fall forbidding compulsory union mem- 
bership. 

“Some states already have a law or constitutional amendment of this 
sort. 

“These are popularly known as ‘right to work’ laws, although the name 
has been in dispute, and Ohio backers are casting around for a better title. 

“But whatever it’s called, the effect of the bill would be to forbid labor 
and management from negotiating agreements in which employees would 
have to join unions. 

“If this proposal actually gets on the ballot, the Press expects to oppose 
it—for two major reasons. 

“First, and most important, labor relations work out best when there’s 
a minimum of government interference. 

“Public policy should be to encourage labor and management to handle 
their problems on their own, without a lot of coaching from the outside. 

“The inevitable result of too much law in labor negotiations is that 
both employers and employees fall into the habit of leaning much too 
heavily on government. 

“Secondly, this proposal has already been offered in the Legislature, and 
failed. 

“The Legislature is the right place for decisions on bills such as this one. 
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“If the backers of every proposal turned down by the Legislature went 
running to the people, it would lead to hopeless confusion. 

“Furthermore, it would give legislators a handy excuse for ducking 
every hot potato, since they could argue the issue would be offered directly 
to the people anyway.” ** 


Detroit Free Press. 

“Unions were formed and have prospered because they meet a need. 
They are in accord with democratic process, and they are here to stay. 

“And when we speak of the right-to-work, none of us must overlook 
the point that an organization is a group of individuals and that they, 
too, have a right—the right to express themselves through their organiza- 
tion and to benefit by that expression of will so far as collective negotia- 
tion will permit. 

“The great need is for government, whether federal or state, to do 
nothing which will make difficult good relations between labor and man- 
agement. Statutes, which put restrictions on the kind of an agreement 
an employer and his employees may arrive at, have an ever-present ability 
to do that.” * 


The Denver Post. 

“Generally, employer groups like the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and chambers of commerce, promote ‘right to work’ proposals, 
and usually the clergy is opposed. It’s not surprising, then, that the 
Colorado chamber has announced its support. 

“What may come as a surprise, however, is the attitude of the courts 
and the political parties. The courts have held, in Colorado and Idaho in 
the latest instances, that the catch phrases ‘right to work’ or ‘freedom to 
work’ are inaccurate and misleading. 

“Party-wise, restrictive labor legislation is more frequently associated 
with Republicans than Democrats. But most of the states which have 
enacted ‘right to work’ legislation are Democratic. 

“Sometimes, as in California, the ‘right to work’ issue splits a party 
right down the middle, in this case the GOP. But in Colorado and Ohio, 
for example, both political parties and most candidates are either opposed 
or non-committal. 

“What is the ‘right to work’ anyway? Well, in the first place, no law 
or constitutional provision guarantees jobs for all with no strings attached. 
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In the second place, the Taft-Hartley law specifically permits unions and 
employers to enter into collective bargaining contracts which require 
workers to join the union 30 days after employment. 

“This is called the ‘union shop,’ and we have Vice President’s word that 
it has worked out well in practice. The ‘closed shop’ outlawed by Taft- 
Hartley, by way of explanation, would require employes to join a union 
before being hired. 

“Advocates of ‘right to work’ legislation argue that the ‘union shop’ 
fosters compulsory labor membership, whether the individual workers 
want to join or not. But it’s not quite that simple. 

“The Taft-Hartley law contains several safeguards against abuse and 
discrimination by compulsory ‘union shop’ membership. 

“First, the union must be the choice of a majority of the employes to 
act as their bargaining agent with management. 

“Second, union membership must be available to all employes on the 
same terms and conditions. 

“Third, a union member cannot be fired because he is expelled from 
the union unless he was expelled for refusal to pay his initiation fees or 
dues. 

“Moreover, under the Colorado labor-peace act, ‘union shop’ contracts 
must be approved by 75 percent of the employes, and, under the federal 
law again, 30 percent of the employes can initiate an election at any time 
to cancel ‘union shop’ agreements. 

“With these qualifications, the ‘union shop’ has caused little trouble in 
Colorado. Labor and management have learned to live together in stability 
and peace. 

“What, then, is the need for a ‘right to work’ law here? It can accom- 
plish little or nothing, except to stir up old disputes and ill feelings on 
both sides.” *© 


Kansas City Star. 

“Nor is there any question that that sentiment had been stirred to white 
heat by the promotional campaigns of the Kansas Farm Bureau, the 
Kansas State Chamber of Commerce, and the Kansas for Right to Work, 
Inc. . . . The veto message was a reasonable, intelligent analysis of the 
state and national labor laws. . . . The governor was absolutely right in his 
assertion that corrective labor-management relations amendments are far 
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more important to the welfare of the state than a bill that deals simply 
with membership in or non-membership in a union.” ®* 


Idaho Statesman. 


“The ‘Freedom-to-Work’ session has been held in Boise . . . There 
is the creation of the fight to lower Idaho’s income per capita and her 
standard of living. 

“Eli Weston, Boise labor attorney, chose to criticize The Statesman’s 
recent editorial on this matter by saying ‘its authors arrived at the wrong 
conclusions.’ Mr. Weston’s history involves $14 a week laundry workers 
and $12 a week taxicab drivers. 

“If those are the current conclusions for Idaho, we certainly don’t 
want to be identified with them. 

“What Mr. Weston wants is an Idaho law that is a club over unions in 
time of negotiation ... That is all that is involved—a smooth method 
to drive unions out of Idaho. 

“Another vitally important point that the promoters of the Right-to- 
Work legislation carefully avoided was to mention the effect on Idaho 
costs if labor unions and their wage rates can be scuttled. 

“Lower wages to non-skilled help will bring lower costs of the products 
of the farms, the industries and the contractors. 

“Farm operation, apparently penalized by union labor (since more 
farm organization endorse the Right-to-Work bill than any others) will 
cost less, and therefore farm produce will sell for less. 

“All Idaho industries who will be able to drive out their unions will 
sell their merchandise for less because of lower labor costs. 

“All types of construction will bid lower, naturally, since contractors 
will pay lower wages, and will also have lower amounts to add as their 
usual overhead charges on labor and material.” *7 


St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


“A Right-to-Work law does not in fact protect anybody’s right to work. 
Such measures are not sponsored by workers. A Right-to-Work law pro- 
hibits the closed shop, union shop or other union security arrangements 
or contracts, even if a large majority of employees favors them. 

“It weakens unions, but it also restricts collective bargaining, and 
tends to substitute individual bargaining instead. 
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“It is difficult to see how state laws weakening unions generally could 
protect their members from mishandling union funds or rigged elections 
and undemocratic practices or ‘sweetheart’ contracts.” *° 


Toledo Blade. 


“The unequivocal statement which the Catholic bishops of Ohio have 
issued on the proposed ‘right to work’ amendment to the state constitu- 
tion should do much to clear away the obfuscation which has been thrown 
about this controversial issue. 

“In proposing the amendment which would ban the union shop in Ohio, 
the Ohio Chamber of Commerce and others have sought to conceal their 
anti-union sentiments under the cloak of moral principles. Using that 
‘right to work’ misnomer to give their proposal a noble ring, they have 
sought support on the grounds that no one should be denied God-given 
rights to man. 

“The Catholic bishops, however — including Toledo’s own Bishop 
George J. Rehring—have not been taken in by that pious pretense. They 
grant readily enough that a man has a right and duty to work which 
cannot be circumscribed to the extent that he loses his liberty of choice 
of a vocation or to the extent that he is deprived of an opportunity to 
support himself and his family. But they point out that it does not follow 
that a man has the unconditional right to work in any and every industry 
or business at will. 

“On the contrary. ‘For reasons of social justice it may be desirable 
and often advantageous to the common good that man’s right be restricted 
by certain specified conditions. One of these imposed conditions may 
require that he belong to a labor union, or at least be obliged to join the 
union subsequently, so as to share responsibility in support of the union,’ 
they say. 

“What the bishops have done, it seems to us, is not only to accept the 
legal and moral right of workers to organize and bargain collectively— 
as most people do nowadays—but also to carry that principle to its 
logical conclusion. If social justice in the economic sphere is to be pro- 
moted in that way, then all workers who get better wages and working 
conditions and fringe benefits through organization should contribute to 
the support of the union. 

“Far from solving our present problems, the bishops say that enactment 
of the ‘right to work’ amendment might lead to a more intensified struggle 
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for domination and thus postpone an era of peaceful cooperation. We 
cannot believe that this great industrial state of Ohio has anything to 
gain by passage of a law which could be ‘inept and mischievous’ in its 
results.” *° 


San Bernardino Daily Sun. 


“This measure has promoted and will continue to promote unnecessary 
bitterness in California. There have been very fair relations between man- 
agement and organized labor in California over a long period of years. 

“It is regrettable that this initiative measure will serve to damage or 
destroy these relations. The Taft-Hartley Act prohibits the closed shop 
and all that any worker needs to do to enforce the existing law is to bring 
action against both union and employer who conspire to ignore that law, 
and collect plenty of damages. 

“Men and women of good will who deplore unnecessary bitterness 
should begin to object to this proposal.” *° 


JEAN PAUL GETTY. 


“Another woeful cry of the unsuccessful or faltering type of business- 
man is the ‘exorbitant’ cost of American labor. To hear some men talk, 
labor in general and union labor in particular are threatening to wreck 
the national economy. 

“I'd go into business for myself tomorrow,’ an executive told me 
recently. “The only thing that holds me back is the labor situation. Wages 
are so high that I couldn’t make a profit.’ 

“I hope this executive’s boss is satisfied with him. I wouldn’t hire 
the man on a bet. For my money, he’s an idiot. 

“T am a ‘union man’ myself. I don’t carry a union card or pay dues to 
any local, but I do believe in unions and I believe that free, honest labor 
unions are our greatest guarantees of continuing prosperity and our 
strongest bulwark against social or economic totalitarianism. 

“True, some unions and union officials abuse their power. A few, from 
all I can gather, are controlled by Communists or gangsters or both. 

“On the other hand, some businessmen abuse their power, too. Some 
are unethical or even downright crooks. Simply because ‘some’ are this 


or that doesn’t mean the entire system of private ownership should be 
condemned. 
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“Newspapers sometimes carry stories about bank officials embezzling 
their depositors’ funds. Despite these incidents, banks continue to flour- 
ish. No one in his right mind would dream of suggesting that the entire 
banking system be abolished because of an occasional larceny. 

“Yet, let a single union—or even a local—turn sour, and a loud alarm 
is raised castigating all organized labor. It doesn’t make sense. 

“High pay and good working conditions mean more buying power and 
more production. As buying power increases, so do sales and profits. 

“We pride ourselves on the level of the American standard of living. 
We boast that the majority of Americans have decent homes, cars, radios, 
television sets and all the rest. This would hardly be possible if the great 
mass of workers wasn’t well—even highly—paid. ‘Excessive’ labor cost 
is a handy excuse to cover up inept management’s inability to meet com- 


petition.” * 


1 Report of the Proceedings of 71st Convention, AFL, New York, September 15-23, 
1952, p. 364. 


* Labor Message to the Congress, January 11, 1954, House Document No. 291, Con- 
gressional Record, Vol. 100, Part 1, 82nd Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 128-30. 


* Congressional Record, Vol. 93, Part 6, 80th Congress, lst Session, June 20, 1947, 
pp. 7485-6. 


* Alfred M. Landon, Republican candidate for President in 1936. Address of July 
7, 1954. At Topeka, Kans. 


* Proceedings 16th Constitutional Convention, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Los Angeles, California, Dec. 6-10, 1954, p. 394. 


*“ ‘Right-to-Work’ Laws are a Fraud,” AFL-CIO American Federationist, February 
1957, p. 8. 


™Unions Must Be Secure,” AFL-CIO American Federationist, May 1957, pp. 8-9, 28. 
® Edwin C. Johnson, Former Governor of Colorado, August 27, 1958. 

® Veto Message to Kansas Legislature, March 28, 1955. 

* Congressional Record, Vol. 93, Part 4, May 9, 1947, pp. 4885-6. 


%“14.B Should be Repealed,” AFL-CIO American Federationist, February 1956, 
Vol. 63, No. 2, p. 34. 


* “Pros and Cons of the Closed Shop Issue,” Proceedings of the Academy of Political 
Science, Vol. XXVI, No. 1, Columbia University, May 1954, pp. 21, 22. 
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* “Right-to-Work” Laws, Three Moral Studies, International Association of Machin- 
ists, Washington, D. C., 1955. pp. 17, 18 and 19. 


™“ Address to Annual Convention of New Jersey State Federation of Labor, Atlantic 
City, N. J., June 3, 1957. 


** Senator Jacob K. Javits, Republican, New York, Letter to AFL-CIO, July 18, 1958. 
“Senator Irving Ives, Republican, New York, News Release, May 6, 1957. 
* Statement by Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, July 9, 1958. 


% Justice Louis D. Brandois, Dissent in Hitchman Coal Co. v. Mitchell, 245 U.S. 229 
(1917) pp. 270-271. 


* National Council of Churches: “Union Membership as a Condition of Employ- 
ment.” Published for Department of Church and Economic Life, New York. 


” “Right-to-Work” Laws, Three Moral Studies, International Association of Machin- 
ists, Washington, D. C., 1955, pp. 30-31. 


™ National Council for Industrial Peace, Wash., D. C. leaflet, “Protestant, Catholic, 
Jewish Clergy Expose ‘Right-to-Work’.” 


* Thid. 

* The Indiana “Catholic and Record,” January 28, 1955. 

™ National Catholic Welfare Conference Release, March 20, 1958. 

* National Council, Op. Cit. 

* Rabbinical Council—1957 Convention Statement reaffirming its 1947 Resolution. 

* “Right-to-Work,” Three Moral Studies, Op. Cit. p. 55. 

*“What’s Wrong With Right-to-Work Laws,” Jersey City, N. J., March 31, 1958, p. 4. 

* Publication of the Board of Social and Economic Relations of the Methodist 
Church, Chicago, Ill., 1958. 

® Address to the American Baptist Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 17, 1958. 

™ The Louisville Courier Journal, Jan. 12, 1958. 


"The National Council for Industrial Peace, Washington, D. C., Leaflet “Why Top 
U. S. Newspapers Call ‘Right-to-Work’ Law a Fraud.” 


* Cleveland Press, February 26, 1958. 

* National Council, Op. Cit. 

* Denver Post, April 15, 1958. 

* National Council, Op. Cit. 

™ Idaho Statesman, April 28, 1957. 

* St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 15, 1957. 
* Toledo Blade, March 25, 1958. 

“ National Council. Op. Cit. 

“ Fawcett Publications. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


S08 Basie lnestions 


In every discussion of “right-to-work” laws, there 
are a number of arguments raised. These arguments are couched gen- 
erally in inflammatory or emotional language. Many have little if any 
basis in fact or in logic. Some of them, however, are raised out of the 
sincere conviction that union security provisions are an infringement on 
individual liberties. 

Here are some of the major arguments raised in the discussion of 
“right-to-work” laws: 


1. Why does anyone have to join a union? 

This issue is not forcing a person to join a union. The issue is the 
enforcement of a collective bargaining agreement between a union and an 
employer. Before any union can begin to bargain for a union shop, it 
has to persuade a substantial number of workers (30 percent or more) 
to sign union membership cards. It has to either win a majority of votes 
in a National Labor Relations Board-conducted election, or in some other 
fashion gain the employer’s agreement that it is the bargaining repre- 
sentative of his workers. It needs in most cases the approval of the mem- 
bership on whether or not it should negotiate for a union shop. And 
finally, it has to convince the employer to sign a union shop contract. 

At any of these steps, the worker has the option of joining or not join- 
ing the union. But once the majority decides that it wants to make union 
membership the duty of all workers, the minority group is obliged, under 
normal democratic procedure, to join the union. 

This means the establishment of a stable and effective union that can 
live up to its end of a collective bargaining agreement and help create an 
atmosphere of industrial peace. 
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In most unions the union steward or chairman invites new workers or 
those who have not yet joined to sign a membership card. He will try to 
persuade the non-union members of the benefits that have been won by 
the union. 


But the plain fact is that non-members get the same benefits as mem- 
bers; so some refuse to join. The workers who pay dues and want union 
cards begin to question this. It seems unfair to them. They feel that the 
“free riders” are a drag on the union. 

Once exposed to the benefits secured by a trade union, most workers 
in a plant join up. However, as long as benefits are available to both 
union and non-union members alike and because the national labor law 
requires the union to represent all workers in a plant, a union security 
provision is the only equitable solution. 


2. Why should a union want a union security provision since 
the law forbids discrimination against union members? 


The question has probably been answered by Senator Paul H. Douglas, 
who, as a professor of economics, wrote: 


“While there is some force to this contention, it would seem to be 
only partially true. For in the first place, the law can only sift out and 
deal with the most obvious cases of discriminatory discharge. There 
is a fine art of getting rid of men whom one dislikes and most em- 
ployers and managers are rapidly becoming expert practitioners of this 
art. Unionists can be dropped for minor infractions of rules which 
would pass unnoticed if committed by an anti-unionist. In industry, 
the nonconformist must commonly attain a height of personal and pro- 
ductive virtue to which the nonunionist workman can sometimes hardly 
dare aspire. 

“A second point is connected with layoffs caused by seasonal or 
cyclical declines in business. At such times, it is easy for the em- 
ployers, unless restrained by other rules, to pay off old scores and 
guard against future dangers by concentrating the layoffs from among 
the active union men. This is especially hard to detect and to prevent 
when a large number are being laid off. This tendency can, indeed, be 
checked by the introduction of seniority systems and this is perhaps 
the chief driving force behind the establishment of such systems. But 
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so far as my observation goes, the introduction of seniority systems 
generally, although by no means universally, follows the establishment 
of the closed shop and is a further manifestation of increasing union 
control. It is doubtful if seniority would be widely adopted were 
unions to be weak. And it is because the proponents of the closed shop 
want to make unions strong that they insist upon it.” } 


3. Doesn’t union security give labor a monopoly power? 

The question is entirely unrelated to the issue. Under a union shop, 
the most prevalent form of union security, the employer does all the hiring 
and the union has no control whatsoever over the supply of labor. Thus, 
the monopoly argument makes no sense. Not only does the employer not 
have to agree to a union security provision, but he can reject unqualified 
workers. The employer is not considered a monopolist of labor when he 
sets the rate of pay, the working conditions and the other terms of em- 
ployment without reference to a union. When the union and the employer 
agree jointly on these conditions, including union security, they are not 
violating any regulations against monopoly nor are they singly or jointly 
exercising monopoly power. 


4. Doesn’t the minority have rights in terms of union security? 

The minority’s rights are fully protected. As noted in an earlier chapter, 
the union must represent all of the workers in a union whether or not they 
are members of the union in the plant. In addition, the union which wins 
exclusive bargaining rights in a National Labor Relations Board election 
assumes the basic responsibility to genuinely represent all employees in 
the bargaining unit. 

The National Labor Relations Board has ruled: 

“. . » We believe it is also clear that the presentation and adjustment 
of grievances is an activity which is subject to this requirement of non- 
discriminatory representation by the certified union.” * 

If a worker under a union security provision joins a union as a condi- 
tion of employment, he can continue to exercise the traditional rights of 
all minorities and form an opposition. If he can secure enough support, 
he can have the union decertified or he can have the union security pro- 
vision dropped, 
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5. Doesn’t a worker have “the right to work” regardless of 
union membership? 


The “right-to-work” phrase is used mostly by people who do not use it 
to mean the right to a job. In its present context the term could be more 
precisely presented in the following formula: 


“The right to work as a ‘free rider’ when the majority of the workers 
want a union shop.” 


Clarence Darrow, many years ago, exposed the hypocrisy of the “right- 
to-work” slogan as a “bit of birdlime, used to catch the unthinking mass.” 
Here is what he said: 


“So long and vociferously have the enemies of trade unions declared 
for the open shop that no doubt many of them really believe that they 
are fighting for some principle of liberty and justice and not to serve 
their selfish ends. Mainly, their arguments consist in various state- 
ments of the assumption that every man has an inalienable right to 
work when he pleases, for what wages he pleases, and for whom he 
pleases. The word ‘inalienable’ sounds well, for it is taken from the 
Declaration of Independence, but it has no meaning in this connection. 
An ‘inalienable’ right is one which cannot be taken away, and it is 
obvious that under present conditions, no such right exists. In fact, it 
is stoutly contended for by the very men who have taken away every 
opportunity that would give a laborer a right or chance to work. Man 
cannot labor without an opportunity to apply his hands to some of the 
bounties of nature, to some material from which things are made, and 
still the inalienable right to work is insisted upon by those who have 
taken all the coal, and ore, and lumber; who control all the factories 
and railroads, all the land, and every means to which man might 
apply his toil. 

“There can be in inalienable right to work without a place to work, 
and neither the government nor those who declaim the loudest or insist 
the most, have ever furnished the laborer a place to toil. To this class 
the inalienable right to work means simply the inalienable right of the 
employer, without let or hindrance, to go out in the open market and 
bid for laborers on the hardest terms, or, rather, to so order the indus- 
trial world that all men and women and children must bid against each 
other for a right to toil. No organized government and no powerful 
body of men ever really made any demand or enforced any means that 
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would give to every working man an inalienable right te work. AU 
the right a laborer has under the law, or under present industrial 
methods, is the right to go from employer to employer in search of work. 

“His right to work depends entirely upon his ability to find someone 
who has the means and inclination to hire him, and no matter how 
willing or anxious he cannot force himself upon an employer, but he 
may be denied this inalienable right upon any reason or pretext no 
matter what. The great mass of working men today have practically 
nothing but their hands. Where are they to go to enforce this inalien- 
able right? No one knows beiter than the men who make the statement 
that the right rests purely upon the master’s will, and could trade 
unionism be destroyed, the will would be harder and more arbitrary, 
and the right to work far less availing than it is today. The inalienable 
right to work is a bit of birdlime, used to catch the unthinking mass, 
and society and all industrial life must be made over, or, at least, 
radically changed, before such a right is anything except a far-off 
dream.” ® 


6. How can union abuses be stopped? 


The answer to the problem of dishonest officials (be they union, city or 
state officials) is not to put tax (or dues) paying on a voluntary basis. 
The answer to the problem of dishonest officials is greater participation 
and interest in the affairs of government (be it union, city or state gov- 
ernment). 

When the citizens pay heed to the affairs of government, there is little 
likelihood that government will be dishonest. It is only when the citizen 
lets “George do it,” when the citizen neglects to vote, when the citizen 
loses interest, that the dishonest official gains control. 

Just as tax paying stimulates an interest in local government, dues pay- 
ing stimulates an interest in union government. Right-to-work laws, 
which outlaw agreements requiring all employees to pay union dues, 
encourage instead of discourage the racketeer whe infiltrates a union 
when the members are inattentive. 

Labor unions dco not claim absolute perfection. There are over 185 
national and international unions operating in the United States. They 
are divided into more than 75,000 local unions. 
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Trade unions, like all other associations of human beings, are not one- 
hundred percent perfect. There is room for improvement as in every 
other type of organization. 

Racketeers have infiltrated, and have in some instances dominated a 
few of these 75,000 locals. 

Proponents of “right-to-work” legislation attempt to create the impres- 
sion that these few racketeers are representative of all labor union leaders. 

This is not true. Nor is the argument that labor unions refuse to do 
anything about the few racketeers in the labor movement. Labor unions 
do and have taken swift and prompt action whenever evidence of rack- 
eteering has been unearthed. 

The AFL-CIO, for example, expelled three affiliated labor unions on 
evidence of corrupt leadership in these unions. The AFL-CIO has further 
drawn up and is enforcing codes of ethical conduct governing the conduct 
of internal union affairs and finances. The AFL-CIO, four years ago, 
supported and is currently still urging enactment of a law requiring public 
disclosure of financial operations of all pension and welfare fund plans. 
The same organizations that are supporting the “right-to-work” drive are 
opposing this disclosure law which will help eliminate a good deal of the 
corruption and wrongdoing in the area of labor and management relations. 


7. Won't “right-to-work” laws stop strikes? 

Very few strikes result from a union demand for a union shop or other 
forms of a union security agreement. The Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics states that: 

“As in earlier postwar years, wages and supplementary benefits were 
the most frequent cause of work stoppages during 1957, accounting for 
47 percent of all strikes, 54 percent of the workers involved and 70 
percent of total man-days of idleness. However, these issues accounted 
for a somewhat smaller proportion of strike idleness in 1956 and in a 
majority of earlier postwar years. 

“By contrast, concern over job transfer arrangements in firms closing 
down certain of their operations and more generally the question of 
job seniority in a period of some reduction in output and employment 
led to a rise in the proportion of workers and man-days idle because 
of disputes over these and related issues, as compared with most years 
since World War II.” + 
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Since the impartial studies of the Department of Labor show that strikes 
over union security provisions cause less than one percent of strike loss, 
it cannot be expected that a “right-to-work” law, which eliminates union 
security provisions as a matter for bargaining, would have an effect on 
decreasing the number or intensity of strikes. 

The facts show that “right-to-work” law states have had more, not fewer, 
of the nation’s strikes since such laws were adopted in 1947. 


8. Haven’t “right-to-work” laws led to large economic gains? 

The expansion of national economic activities in recent years began in 
1939 before the adoption of “right-to-work” laws in any states. The 
expansion was nationwide in scope and not confined to any one region. 

This national improvement in economic conditions has continued since 
1944 when the first “right-to-work” law was adopted. It has not been 
concentrated in any one region or in the “right-to-work” states. 

The economic advances that occurred before adoption of “right-to- 
work” laws obviously cannot be attributed to the “virtues” of anti-labor 
legislation. 

But economic progress slowed down considerably in several states after 
they adopted “right-to-work” laws. In fact, the lowest standards in the 
nation are to be found in several of the “right-to-work” states. 

Living standards in these states would be even lower than they are 
today if the federal government had not intervened by raising the national 
minimum wage in 1939, 1950 and 1956. 


9. Are “right-to-work” laws necessary to protect employees 

from excessive union dues? 

The record shows that union dues and assessments are modest and in 
line with the needs of the unions. 

However, “right-to-work” laws are not necessary for the protection of 
individual employees. The Taft-Hartley Act takes care of the situation. 
The Taft-Hartley Act prohibits unions from charging excessive fees or 
dues. The act makes it an unfair labor practice for a labor organization: 

“to require of employees . . . the payment, as a condition precedent 
to becoming a member of such organization, of a fee in an amount 
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which the Board finds excessive or discriminatory under all the cir- 
cumstances. In making such a finding, the Board shall consider, among 
other relevant factors, the practices and customs of labor organizations 
in the particular industry, and the wages currently paid to the employees 
affected ...”* 


10. Are “right-to-work” laws necessary to protect the individ- 


ual employees from arbitrary union admission or exclu- 
sion policies? 


The trade union movement is strongly opposed to discriminatory admis- 
sion or exclusion practices. The unions freely admit all workers within 
their jurisdiction. This is a matter of economic survival, for if a union 
excludes a large number of qualified workmen it defeats its own ends. 


Very few persons are expelled from unions. Those persons who are 
expelled generally deserve to be expelled and the courts prohibit unions 
from arbitrary action in this area. If a union member can prove that he 
was expelled from a union for improper reasons or in an improper 


fashion, he can get full redress in the courts. 


As Yale Professor Clyde W. Summers puts it: 


“The Judicial remedies are quite complete. Upon finding that a mem- 
ber has been improperly expelled the court will order reinstatement 
which automatically entitles him to receive insurance benefits and to 
work under a union security clause, as well as to participate fully in 
union activities. In addition, the court may award damages for losses 
suffered in the interim. If the expulsion has caused the disciplined 
member to be discharged or has prevented him from obtaining work, 
he can recover the wages lost as a result of the wrongful expulsion . . . 
he need not pay an illegal fine or assessment in order to maintain him- 
self in good standing and protect his employment rights. Damages are 
not always limited to loss of wages, but may include mental suffering 
resulting from humiliation, loss of association and injury to reputation, 
and if the discipline was in bad faith, punitive damages may be 
awarded.” ® 


In 1947 Congress provided additional assurances that unions would 
not abuse the power given them by a union shop contract by forbidding 
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discharge of any employee under a union shop contract except for failure 
to pay periodic dues and initiation fees. 

A union with a union shop contract cannot deprive a person of employ- 
ment opportunities within that shop for failure to pay special assessments 
or for reasons of race, creed, color, sex or political affiliation, or for any 
other reason except the initiation fees and dues mentioned above. 


11. Isn’t the union shop contrary to the public interest? 

The answer is no, because the public is not the gainer in a non-union 
shop, as Professor Daugherty points out. 

“. . . the general public does not benefit by the poor conditions found 
in many anti-union shops. Even when non-union employers do provide 
standards equal to or better than those asked by unions, the methods 
whereby a great many of them hold organized labor at bay are not any 
more likely to excite admiration, in a country dedicated to democracy, 
than those used by certain union business agents.” * 

The encouragement which union security gives to responsible unionism 
is in the public interest. Observes Peter Drucker, a prominent consultant 
to management, on this score: 

“But union security is also in the social interest. Without it, no 
union can be expected to accept the responsibility for labor relations 
and for contract observance which our society must demand of a success- 
ful union movement.” ® 


1A Possible Solution for the Issue of the Closed Shop.” Readings in Labor Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Relations, edited by Joseph Shister, J. B. Lippincott Co., New 
York (1951) p. 294. 

* Hughes Tool Co., 104 NLRB 318 (1953). 

* Clarence S. Darrow, “The Open Shop,” Social Economic Series No. 2, The Ham- 
mersmark Publishing Company, Chicago, 1904, pp. 13-15. 

*“Analysis of Work Stoppages During 1957,” Monthly Labor Review, May 1958, 
Vol. 81, No. 5, pp. 488-9. 

* Section 8(b) (5); 29U. S.C. A. Sec. 158. 

* Clyde W. Summers, Legal Limitations on Union Discipline, Harvard Law Review, 
Vol 64, No. 7, May 1951, pp. 1093-4. 

"Carroll R. Daugherty, “Labor Problems in American Industry,” Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Cambridge (1949), p. 465. 

* Labor in Industrial Society, The Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, March 1951, p. 148. 
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APPLE OI 


Wage and Salary Workers in Manufacturing Industries 


Passage of “right-to-work” laws failed to add substantially to the number 
of factory jobs in “right-to-work” states. The average national increase in 
factory jobs in the 48 states was 31,458, between 1947 and 1957. The in- 
crease was less than the national 48-state average in 7 of the 12 states 
that had “right-to-work” laws between 1947 and 1957. In California, the 
rise in the number of manufacturing jobs was considerably greater than 
the national average and substantially above any “right-to-work” state. 


Increase 
1939 1947 1957 1939-47 1947-'57 

United States 10,078,000 15,290,000 16,800,000 5,212,000 1,510,000 
U.S. Average, 

48 States 209,958 318,542 350,000 108,584 31,458 
“Right-to-Work” States 
ALABAMA 142,000 224,100 243,700 82,100 19,600 
ARIZONA 8,400 14,700 39,500 6,300 24,800 
ARKANSAS 47,000 75,100 86,500 28,100 11,400 
FLORIDA 69,800 92,800 161,300 23,000 68,500 
GEORGIA 188,600 273,700 326,100 85,100 52,400 
INDIANA** 350,100 551,200 607,200 201,100 56,000 
1OWA 91,100 149,600 165,800 58,500 16,000 
MISSISSIPPI* 59,200 91,900 106,100 32,700 14,200 
NEBRASKA 28,800 49,300 56,800 20,500 7,500 
NEVADA* 1,200 3,300 5,300 2,100 2,000 
NORTH CAROLINA 321,000 411,800 467,000 90,800 55,200 
NORTH DAKOTA 4,200 6,100 6,400 1,900 300 
SOUTH CAROLINA* 144,700 202,100 228,500 57,400 26,400 
SOUTH DAKOTA 7,300 11,300 11,800 4,000 500 
TENNESSEE 161,600 253,600 291,600 92,000 38,000 
TEXAS 179,700 323,600 483,800 143,900 160,200 
UTAH* 17,300 26,500 36,500 9,200 10,000 
VIRGINIA 170,500 234,500 259,500 64,000 25,000 
West Coast States 
CALIFORNIA 384,400 721,800 1,240,700 337,400 518,900 
OREGON 82,500 132,800 136,300 50,300 3,500 
WASHINGTON 117,000 173,500 221,400 56,500 47,900 
3" work” laws after 1947. ** “ work” law ado in 1957, 
aie. oe 
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Per Capita Personal Income 


Per capita personal income, between 1947 and 1956, increased less than 
the national average in 11 of the 12 states that had “right-to-work” laws, 
during those years. The increase in per capita personal income was greater 
in California than in any “right-to-work” states—such as Mississippi, 
Arkansas and South Carolina. 


Increase from 


1939 1947 1956 1939-47 1947-56 
U.S. Average $556 $1,316 $1,940 $ 760 $624 
“Right-to-Work” States 

ALABAMA* 250 794 1,229 544 435 
ARIZONA 477 1,149 1,718 672 569 
ARKANSAS 242 719 1,088 477 369 
FLORIDA 486 1,143 1,762 657 619 
GEORGIA 310 884 1,400 574 516 
INDIANA** 519 1,303 1,946 784 643 
IOWA 469 1,190 1,651 721 461 
MISSISSIPPI* 205 662 964 457 302 
NEBRASKA 395 1,243 1,588 848 345 
NEVADA* 841 1,732 2,413 891 681 
NORTH CAROLINA 316 894 1,305 578 au 
NORTH DAKOTA 314 1,446 1,365 1,132 —81 
SOUTH CAROLINA* 273 779 1,133 506 354 
SOUTH DAKOTA 340 1,232 1,330 892 98 
TENNESSEE 308 876 1,317 568 441 
TEXAS 409 1,128 1,686 719 558 
UTAH* 462 1,178 1,633 716 455 
VIRGINIA 422 1,002 1,647 580 645 
West Coast States 

CALIFORNIA 775 1,678 2419 903 741 
OREGON 582 1,518 1,908 936 390 
WASHINGTON 617 1,497 2,022 880 525 


Information for the year 1956 is the most recent that is available at the time of 
publication. 

* “Right-to-work” laws adopted after 1947. ** “Right-to-work” law adopted in 1957. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. . 
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APPENDIX 127 


Average Weekly Earnings of Workers 


Increases in average weekly earnings of workers, between 1947 and 1957 
were less than the national average increase in 11 of the 12 states that had 
“right-to-work” laws during those years. In California and Washington, 
without “right-to-work” laws, the increases in weekly earnings were greater 
than the national average. Th nation’s lowest weekly earnings were in such 
“right-to-work” states as Mississippi, Arkansas and South Carolina. 


Increase 

1939 1947 1957 1939-47 1947-'57 
U.S. Average $26.15 $51.59 $84.20 $25.44 $32.61 
“Right-to-Work” States 
ALABAMA* 17.64 41.26 69.22 23.62 27.96 
ARIZONA 24.52 50.03 83.20 25.51 33.17 
ARKANSAS 15.98 34.86 57.81 18.88 22.95 
FLORIDA 18.44 44.00 71.22 25.56 27.22 
GEORGIA 17.65 39.62 65.23 21.97 25.61 
INDIANA** 26.44 52.71 88.19 26.27 35.48 
IOWA 23.00 46.54 76.04 23.54 29.50 
MISSISSIPPI* 15.71 35.02 57.53 19.31 22.51 
NEBRASKA 23.17 45.23 72.35 22.06 27.12 
NEVADA* 26.87 55.35 90.57 28.48 35.22 
NORTH CAROLINA 17.17 38.88 61.48 21.71 22.60 
NORTH DAKOTA 21.83 44.11 71.09 22.28 26.98 
SOUTH CAROLINA* 15.32 37.37 59.69 22.05 22.32 
SOUTH DAKOTA 22.20 42.77 68.87 20.57 26.10 
TENNESSEE 19.58 41.59 69.99 22.01 28.40 
TEXAS 23.01 46.82 78.31 23.81 31.49 
UTAH* 23.92 46.06 78.17 22.14 32.11 
VIRGINIA 20.45 42.97 68.63 22.52 25.66 
West Coast States 
CALIFORNIA 30.40 58.33 93.39 27.93 35.06 
OREGON 28.81 54.09 84.47 25.28 30.38 
WASHINGTON 26.96 53.65 86.98 26.69 33.33 
Av wages of workers covered by state unemployment insurance laws. 
oe t-to~ ” laws adopted after 1947. ** “ -to-work” law adopted in 1957. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Employment Security. 
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128 UNION SECURITY 


Wage and Salary Employees In Textile Mills 


These states adopted “right-to-work” laws and other lures in an attempt to 
attract textile mills and other soft-goods industries. The record shows that 
despite these many efforts, textile-mill employment in these states has been 
declining. 


VIRGINIA NORTH CAROLINA SOUTH CAROLINA GEORGIA 
1947 40,200 226,600 131,300 108,200 
1948 41,300 230,300 137,600 112,200 
1949 37,900 213,200 131,200 100,600 
1950 40,600 230,700 134,400 108,800 
1951 40,400 234,000 134,000 112,700 
1952 41,300 232,000 138,600 108,500 
1953 40,600 236,500 138,900 109,300 
1954 37,800 225,700 133,500 103,400 
1955 38,200 232,800 135,900 106,800 
1956 37,900 234,700 134,600 104,600 
1957 36,900 227,000 132,500 102,300 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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130 UNION SECURITY 


The Wage & Salary Share of the Sales Dollar 


Direct Wages & Salaries 
as a Perce’ 
of the Sales Dollar, 1957 


Average for U.S. Industry ............................ 26.4% 
ES ee re Cire ae ae are reine eet 35.1% 
EE oo Oo id 4, o 60, 6 1k: 0.9 05k 0 OS ORS be a OE a OA 29.3% 
I 3G v5 5 55a 4 als ve oot vn hd a Ww oe ORS 14.9% 
ish. S51 0d wea Minis Aves MK vo Rue Oe a 38.4% 
I as 6... i's 5 aos SEM: s 6 peaks Cg aw eee 19.1% 
5 5 5 0h -05-4is's SECOFM Cs oka eb 6 CORRE 27.5% 
Es 5.0.8 4) 0d ERNE 6 v0 4 ae OO ERe 22.7% 
eS Sk. 6'n 455, 449 RAM < Fy Aaa dein ee we 41.8% 
I 20 cas sc sce aniass cae ave HERON 30.9% 
I ys 60 6's dv. 7 oR ROR AM 4 ¥as ange oo 28.9% 
I ey os sixvs ks oc SRREES EAS 5 whl lye DRO o ES 34.9% 
I aa. 5 a:5ia 8 5.00 AO MOAN dw seers a's eae ee 39.6% 
RE ISS ss 5 0 53a. <6: 5 ORE RES pe tee som ene 12.7% 
NE 5 lia y-cdie do 6 sR ena.e oe 0 0s Ka 26.9% 
GOGODVEAR TIME AND RUBBER .... 0 ccc eens 29.9% 
I SU Foods gos ab tha 5.39 gn ecceamieln a ses 25.4% 
NEI: 1 6.0.9: 0'5,4.9, 6.0 39:43 9,80 SHENG da, oy 0 SOS 43.2% 
RG Emi 5 9 04.0% 6.0/K ED AEE S vb 00 6-608 OS 7.9% 
CP Se, ee ere Pe rs = 35.6% 
ETE lr <i dans «RA ca 4A vs coi ece ae pda 9 sae a 23.2% 
ET Rare, ar ere tracer pte wernt oe 11.3% 
rere ried es oh Kir ey 7k ee ee 12.0% 
STANDARD OL (NEW JERSEY) .... 0.2... ccc eee 12.7% 
NE S085 8 5 sing ene Wah oR Sims 44 M8 Oe <b an ame Oe 18.8% 
I 6 0's dls Gly Ba Fes Bing ¥ 954 Snes 640s care ee 34.9% 


Source: Standard & Poor’s Corp., The Outlook, July 14, 21, 28, 1958. 
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APPENDIX 131 


apeit 1956 Employment of Women and 
Hourly Earnings In Several “Right-to-Work” 
Communities and the National Average 


Low wages for men compel many women to work in order to obtain some- 
thing that approaches decent family income. The percentage of employed 
women, at extremely low wages, in the above “right-to-work” communities 
is considerably greater than the national average. 


Dalton, Ga. Total number of workers..................--000005 8,564 
I a Sa wk ibia a's 3 4.5/44.g 059 ¥ 40 0 3,780 
Women as % of total number........................ 44% 
Average hourly earnings:—men....................- $1.22 
IG use twa Ah eleven $1.12 
Hickory, N. C. ST Oe Ry io is ones vca'n vs 0b has Odie ge 11,986 
I ae eign Sac sks w atele os 4:04 Oa OOO 5,273 
Women as % of total number......................4.-. 44% 
Average hourly earnings:—men...................-. $1.28 
CD. 6 6.00 0s EN OE $1.05 
Meridian, Miss. Total number of workers....................000055 6,861 
RE, MII Se s5 dare Si Bk 6 85.0 on Ane: 8 ea gua 2,722 
Women as % of total number........................ 40% 
Average hourly earnings:—men..................... $1.24 
ME ci ep eases wcawen $ .92 
Spertanburg, $. C. Total number of workers.....................005. 24,693 
NE MII os oS Ale g-W5.4 6 dood aod Wk Os wok 8 wae we we 10,266 
Women as % of total number........................ 41% 
Average hourly earnings:—men..................... $1.25 
WI, ook ic ais ess ee $1.07 
U.S. Average Totel number of workers...................... 57,603,000 
i ae bck Mek oie vodka eee e Oe eS 19,233,000 
Women as % of total number........................ 33% 
Average hourly earnings:—manvfacturing.............. $1.90 
—hard-goods................ $2.00 
—sofi-goods................. $1.74 
ODS 6 xv 8 5b-2 50 woud $1.56 
—wholesale trade............ $2.01 


Hourly earnings of non-supervisory employees, excluding premium pay for overtime 
and holidays; except, U.S. average for retail and wholesale trades, which includes 
premium pay. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics and U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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132 UNION SECURITY 


Social Legislation In “Right-to-Work” States 


MIN. CHILD UNEMPLOYMENT WORKMEN’S 
WAGE LABOR INSURANCE COMPENSATION 
No Less than Avg. weekly _—_ Less than Max. weekly 
min. 3 standards benefit 26 weeks benefit 
wage met * under $25 max. under $36 


“Right-to-Work” States 


ALABAMA e & we e & 
ARIZONA - a» - _ - 
ARKANSAS @** e & e e 
FLORIDA a -_ & we & 
GEORGIA e * ae ” ao 
INDIANA es yy - ® _ 
IOWA * * - e _ 
MISSISSIPPI ® * * * e 
NEBRASKA e * ~_ ie es 
NEVADA _ * _ _ - 
NORTH CAROLINA @ - am - * 
NORTH DAKOTA - € ~- * _ 
SOUTH CAROLINA @ 7 * oF 7 
SOUTH DAKOTA et * * o a 
TENNESSEE * ~_ . > * 
TEXAS a 7 ae e * 
UTAH _ - _ _ ~- 
VIRGINIA & - * * ra 
West Coast States 

CALIFORNIA ~ con om ik 
OREGON ~ _ - ~_ ~ 
WASHINGTON _ - - os iin 


* Standards were recommended the International Association of Governmental 
Labor Officials for state child legislation in 7 categories: (1) Minimum 
age for employment (2) hazardous occupations (3) maximum daily hours (4) 
maximum weekly hours (5) night work for minors under 16 (6) -_ work for 
minors 16 and 17 (7) employment certificates. The states @ do not 

60 eemen poeshdes $1498 por dr. 
tatute es $ per 

+ Statute io $15 a week. 

Source: Department of Labor. 
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APPENDIX 133 


Army Rejections for Failure of Education Test 


There were 12 “right-to-work” states in the period between July 1950 and 
December 1953. Army rejections for failure to pass the education test were 
greater than the national average in 8—or two-thirds—of the 12 “right-to- 
work” states. Failures to meet educational and literary standards were con- 
siderably below the national average in the West Coast states that never 
adopted “right-to-work” laws. 


JULY 1950—December 1953 
PERCENT REJECTED 


TE: REIN S66 ils wixiv nines 09 4.0 Oe bw 5 0-8 We 15.4 
“Right-to-Work” States 
PIN erie 6b 4: WIG 0b b-Nig' > VA ALAS RS AR Ce He eee ee 39.7 
See Se eet eee ber rien a eae aes fret rer 16.6 
nl PLE CE PERRET RENTS TL Te Rae Cee 38.2 
A oe er erie cr eaten ge Sees 25.4 
Sa rir er bird, Were ee ee es Sire nee rere 37.0 
BEES OM ORE Tee CREE Ee Te ee Re eee eee ee 6.4 
RRS a en eee rere ear ear ae are ee or eee ae eee 3.1 
EE 5. 5.o Oe oN Obs eo ee ba Oe Oh Sad MEE Gah eee 48 8 417 
PE. 5,3 sod BAS) Ma KAA ARMAS a So PA DEIAS CdD CNS O68 3.6 
WE Bia FUN oes oS Choe 64.0 9EN Sb 36 OO t ew A e da Caw aye 8.9 
NE ME vg. 6 0.503 A ia S oe Ske Grab 5 Ee Ree 9 che ae 30.1 
I, 5-10.) 09, Vive be BAG. 6 00d AW Bo Km @ eues dered Pes 6.2 
TE TIE. © 9-9) 6 4.0 6 450 00105-4046 ORK e pe Nese Rae ee eebe 46.8 
IE 6205. 0:050' 9's Wo cee ee eee O46 daw a eben ee eee Nt 4.3 
Lo oy. de PCN ERS, PEELE TS: MERE CTE ERE CORE Te eee ee 29.9 
i a xa Oe PERCRE MERE PURER TED OPEC ORR CPE eae era 19.1 
be. AER CA ERIE RERE ES ENE ERE fe EERE ERIE EE oES 3.9 
(ERE Ray alert tig hi Ware ee We Dr ee eV A we ae 31.9 
West Coast States 

a RR SCE TCI RE TORT EW ge Rar TPR WEP ne Gc genre 8.7 
RRA POO Ce ara ea Par er eae or a 3.0 
IT 3:4 09's 4 sd Nees Ck VR soot ied t Hes thea ee as 3.9 


® to Work” laws after 1950. See A I fi 
ames ss adopted ppendix I for the dates these 


Source: Medical Statistics of the U.S. Army Annual Report of the Surgeon General 
for Calendar Year 1953. 
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A review of 


a new book by 
RicHARD CARTER 


“Tue Doctor BusINEss,” 


PLP PPP 


“ANY experienced general practi- 
tioner will agree that what keeps the 
great majority of people well is the 
fact that they can’t afford to be ill. 
This is a harsh, stern dictum, and we 
readily admit that under it a certain 
number of cases of early tuberculosis 
and cancer, for example, may go un- 
detected. 

“Is it not better that a few such 
should perish rather than that the 
majority of the population should be 
encouraged on every occasion to run 
sniveling to the doctor?” 


New York State Journal of Medicine, 
August 15, 1949, 


“I AM writing to see if there is any 
chance of my getting any hospital aid. 
I started in the coal mines at the age 
of fifteen. On May 18, 1933, I re- 
ceived a broken back in a slate fall 
that killed my buddy. Both my feet 
are paralyzed. 

“If you can help me in any way 


THE DOCTOR BUSINESS. By Rich- 
ard Carter. Doubleday. 283 pages. $4. 


Why shouldn’t everyone be completely protected 
against the costs of illness and poor health? 


Thin Dotter Busine 


By LISBETH BAMBERGER 


Assistant Director, 
AFL-CIO Social Security Department 


at all, I would like to hear from you. 
I suffer every day in the world.” 


Letter to a newly established 
welfare fund, 1949. 


“WHAT does ‘illness’ mean? Cow- 
ardice, malingering, laziness, mal- 
adaptation, cussedness, pure worth- 
lessness. * * * It is time that some- 
one — everyone — should hoist Mr. 
Charles Darwin from his grave and 
blow life into his ashes so that they 
could proclaim again to the world 
his tough but practical doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest. * * * 

“The Declaration of Independence 
said that man was entitled to the ‘pur- 
suit of happiness.’ Any man who 
wishes to pursue happiness had better 
be able to stand on his own feet. 
He will not be successful if he feels 
that he can afford to be ill.” 


New York State Journal of Medicine, 
September 15, 1949, 


Tus is the stuff of which “The 
Doctor Business” is made. Not until 
the publication of this book has the 


conflict between what Mr. Carter 
calls the “dollar policies” of organ- 
ized medicine and the need for better 
medical care for the people of this 
country been clearly exposed for 
careful scrutiny by the American pub- 
lic. 

Mr. Carter offers convincing evi- 
dence that the organization and fi- 
nancing of medical care are “so far 
behind the times that they have ac- 
tually become a deterrent to health.” 
He demonstrates how this inadequate 
system has been “perpetuated by an 
unduly powerful confederation of 
medical societies” headed by the 
American Medical Association. 

“The Doctor Business” is brilliant 
and well-documented. It is frankly 
partisan. Partisan, that is, if siding 
with the patient and with health can 
be so termed. 

The author also sides with the in- 
dividual physician (“by preference 
he is a dedicated scientist and a de- 
voted healer”), suggesting that “his 
need for relief from the power of or- 
ganized medicine is as great as the 
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ised the ideal blend of solicitude and 
diagnostic genius.” 

This is the right which the Ameri- 
can Medical Association is moving 
heaven and health insurance to pro- 
tect for the American public. The 
AMA would have us believe that reg- 
imentation and the end of any pos- 
sibility of a personal relationship be- 
tween a patient and his doctor are 
the only alternative to this kind of 
chaos. 

Mr. Carter shows how patently 
false this contention is. The public 
can be assisted to make an informed 
choice of physician. 


Lb is true of the Mayo clinic, 
for example, is true of a health 
plan whose physicians are carefully 
selected by persons competent to 
make a selection. The patient is as- 
sured care of high quality because 
the institution’s or the plan’s stand- 
ards are high. 


When the subscriber to such a plan 
chooses his physician from among a 
group whose qualifications have been 
conscientiously assessed and passed 
upon, his choice becomes a meaning- 
ful one. 

Organized medicine has attempted 
to deny the American public the op- 
portunity to make that kind of choice. 


As Mr. Carter suggests, while or- 
ganized medicine seems to envision 
itself as the guardian of the American 
public’s freedom, “protecting a wan- 
ton people from the seductions of the 
planned economy and the welfare 
state,” it actually is “far less inter- 
ested in our freedom than in its own,” 


as can be seen by “its persistent re- 
fusal to concede us our full rights 
as free consumers in a free society.” 

Over the years the American Med- 
ical Association and its affiliated so- 
cieties have fought vigorously to de- 
prive the American public of a free 
choice of health plan. Mr. Carter 
tells of organized medicine’s early op- 
position to all forms of health in- 
surance until—with the advice of pub- 
lic relations counsel — it embraced 
those plans established to its speci- 
fications. 

Other methods of financing and or- 
ganization which are sensible, effi- 
cient, economical and can assure 
high-quality, humane care have been 
fought by the medical societies so 
often that it is frightening to contem- 
plate the human suffering that might 
never have taken place had organ- 
ized medicine not been able to wield 
such enormous power. 


Mr. Carter is confident that organ- 
ized medicine will not retain for- 
ever the power it has held in recent 
decades. He believes that consumers 
will soon be taking their rightful 
place in controlling the economics of 
medical care. He writes: 

“Without presuming to tell a sin- 
gle M.D. how to carve a single ap- 
pendix, the public can upgrade med- 
icine from the bazaar. As the payers 
of the bills, consumers are in the po- 
sition to modify the catch-as-catch- 
can fee system and put medical eco- 
nomics on a rational basis. 

“This obviously cannot be done 
by the individual patient from his 
sickbed. (It is unnatural to negotiate 


from a horizontal position and, in 
any event, it is unseemly to bargain 
with the man who has just relieved 
your pain or saved your life.) 

“It is a problem for healthy people, 
a group problem, a community prob- 
lem and, in many respects, a national 
problem. It can be solved by con- 
sumer organizations in negotiation 
with groups of physicians or, if nec- 
essary, it can be solved by legisla- 
tion.” 

Much has already been done along 
these lines, both by labor and by 
other groups in the community. The 
AFL-CIO, at its first consitutional 
convention three years ago, took ac- 
tion in support of “more extensive, 
active and meaningful consumer par- 
ticipation” in health affairs. In some 
areas the labor movement has made 
a significant impact on how medical 
care is provided and paid for. What 
has been accomplished amounts to 
very little, however, in relation to 
what needs to be done. 

“The Doctor Business,” by making 
possible an increased understanding 
of the powers and practices of or- 
ganized medicine, will be of immense 
help to those who believe that every 
person in this country deserves to 
have the very best of modern medical 
care available to him and who wish 
to act accordingly. 

It is essential reading for every 
labor union member, officer and staff 
person who is not content to let 
those physicians who make up the 
business end of the doctor business 
determine the circumstances under 
which medical care shall be provided. 


Book Praised Widely 


“This is a hard hitting and timely 
book. . . . From Organized Medicine 
it will undoubtedly call forth shrieks 
of pain and indignation, but in my 
opinion the author’s arraignment is 
both penetrating and just.” 

—James Howard Means, M.D. 
Past President, American 
College of Physicians. 

“. . . Discerning diagnosis of the 
medical profession . . .” 

—Chicago Sunday Tribune. 


“The Carter book is an outstand- 
ing contribution on medical econom- 
ics. Every member of the health pro- 


fession and consumer of medical serv- 
ices should read it.” 

— Prof. Seymour E. Harris 

Department of Economics 

Harvard University. 

“. . . The first full-length book 

performing a surgical operation on 

the AMA. The instrument in the 

hands of Mr. Carter is the scalpel. 

He is deft, he is thorough, but the 

patient is never going to be the same 

again.” 

—Leon Pearson, NBC News. 

“In The Doctor Business, Richard 

Carter does an outstanding job of 

demonstrating that the organizations 


representing American doctors are 
among the most backward influences 
on the national scene. . . . This hook 
deserves a very wide audience. . . . 
Certainly it will encourage not only 
those physicians who are pioneering 
in new programs but also the many 
thousands of other doctors who rec- 
ognize that change is needed.” 
—wWalter P. Reuther. 


“Here is a lively blockbuster of a 
book written by a man who is deeply 
concerned with the problems of sick 
people and of the men who minister 


to those people.” 
-—Baton Rouge Morning Advocate. 
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Reprinted from AFL-CIO Federationist, 
December, 1958. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA | The Forty-Year 
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This Pictorial Exhibit 


@ Portrays, on the occasion of the 40th 
anniversary of the Bolshevik counter- 
revolution, the grim Soviet reality in its 
true colors. 

@ Demonstrates the indissoluble and inex- 
tricable link between Communist tyr- 
anny at home and Soviet imperialism 
abroad. 

@ Shows that there is no appeasement or 
compromise possible with Soviet power, 
and that the Soviet threat can be met 
and overcome only by the united deter- 
mination of free people everywhere. 


Union Station, Washington, D. C. 
On View March 21, 1958 
for One Month 


* 


Groups from schools, clubs and other 
organizations are most welcome. 
Admission is free. 


* 


Open 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Each Day 


Communist Mass Murder in Korea, 1951 


Mea 40 


1. 


— 


“Equality” for Women 


2. 


FOUR THEMES: 


The terror and purge by which the 
Communist system attains and re- 
tains power and victimizes its sub- 


The wide gulf between Communist 
promises and the Communist reality 
in economic and social conditions, 
between the privileges of the tiny 
“new ruling class” and the drab and 
grim reality of life and work for 
the masses; the perversion of funda- 
mental principles of civilized mo- 


rality. 


The record of Soviet imperialism 
from Lenin to Stalin to Khrushchev 
---a record of calculated, delib- 
erate, continuous bad faith, of 
broken treaties, of exploitation. 


Instances of individual, national and 
international resistance to Commu- 
nism on both sides of the lron Cur- 
tain—demonstrating that where So- 
viet power was stopped short, it was 
stopped not by appeasement but by 
courageous resistance. 


Hungarian Freedom Fighter 
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Resistance in Budapest _ 


Without a free system of government, 
there can be neither free labor nor free 
enterprise. Communism and every other 
ee totalitarianism is the deadly enemy of free 
labor unions. Where a Lenin, Stalin, Hit- 
ler, Mussolini, Franco, Peron and Khrush- 
chev rules, there free labor unions are 
ruined. We are their first target because 
we are their sworn enemies. 


—George Meany, President, AFL-CIO 


Seton Hall University, 
South Orange, N. J. 
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Y REASON of our antiquated 
practice of measuring human 
competence in terms of the 

number of birthdays a person has 

had, this country is depriving itself 
of the services of hundreds of thou- 
sands of mature people whose expe- 

rience and skills are probably at a 

higher level than at any previous 

time in their lives. 

Millions of others of the older peo- 
ple who built our nation are prob- 
ably beyond the period of full-time 
gainful employment, yet are capable 
of making significant contributions 
to our economy and community life 
if we will but give them the oppor- 
tunity. Instead, a majority of them 
are being shelved and ignored and 
being allowed to deteriorate for lack 


of restorative health services, useful 


activity and decent housing. 

I cannot understand why it is, 
when we have extended the length of 
life and presumably the period of 
physical vigor and health, that the 
proportion of persons over 65 who 
are at work should continue to de- 
cline. Yet this is what has been hap- 
pening over the past decade. I be- 
lieve we should find out why. 

Every day I receive heart-breaking 
letters which tell of the plight of our 
older citizens who find it impossible 
to stretch their incomes and pensions 
to meet the cost of living. 

I know that Congress has made 
provision—through the old-age and 
survivors’ insurance program, public 
assistance, railroad retirement, the 
civil service retirement system, pen- 
sions for military personnel and vet- 
erans—for retirement income for the 
majority of older persons no longer 
working. And I know that in many 
cases these incomes are being sup- 
plemented by pensions from former 
employers and by personal savings. 

Despite these advances, study after 
study has shown that two-thirds of 
of our older people are trying to 
scrape along on less than $1000 a 
year. A recent nationwide study com- 


Let's Be Fair to Our Older People 


By JOHN FOGARTY 
Congressman from Rhode Island 


pared the amount of income received 
by older persons with careful esti- 
mates of the cost of living. The con- 
clusion reached by the University of 
California experts was that almost 
one-half of our older couples and 
about three-fourths of our older in- 
dividuals did not have enough income 
to live at a minimum standard of 
health and decency. 

Several months ago I participated 
in hearings which were held as part 
of a survey of Rhode Island’s pro- 
grams on aging. I was appalled to 
learn that many of the retired work- 
ers and widows in my own state do 
not have enough income to pay for 
maintenance and special assessments 
on their homes, for medical care or 
even, in some cases, for transporta- 
tion to attend religious services and 
recreation centers. 

Something like three-fifths of our 
older people are suffering from one 
and often two or more long-term ill- 
nesses. Many of these citizens are 
in desperate need of medical care. 
Poor health accounts for more than 
one-half of the retirements from work 
today. 

At the same time there seems to be 
a rising opinion among medical peo- 
ple and gerontologists that much of 
the current disability and deteriora- 
tion among older people is totally un- 
necessary. 

It was recently reported to me that 
in one of our Midwestern states the 
mental hospitals are sheltering 5,000 
older people who are there merely be- 
cause their communities have neg- 
lected them. I am told some countries 
with an older population similar to 
ours have not built a single mental 
hospital since the end of the war and 
even have empty beds in their mental 
hospitals. 

What is the explanation for this 
amazing contrast? Why are we ask- 
ing for huge appropriations to build 
more mental hospitals for our older 
people? 

Longer years of living will be noth- 
ing more than added years of misery 


if they are to be spent in sickness and 
in progressive decline in a mental hos- 
pital. 

Our older citizens want to be 
healthy and they want to remain in 
their own homes and communities. 
We cannot go on putting them out of 
sight in any convenient storage place. 


Ms of the progress we hope will 
be made in improving the health 
and other circumstances of older peo- 
ple depends upon further research. A 
good deal of research is being done— 
on medical problems and the aging 
process, on methods of rehabilitation, 
on the psychological and sociological 
factors in aging, on the characteris- 
tics of older workers and on other 
problems. 

In 1952 we made an intensive study 
of the housing circumstances and 
needs among the older people of 
Rhode Island. One of the tragic con- 
clusions reached by the study commis- 
sion was that 33 per cent of our older 
people were without central heating 
in their homes and that 27 per cent 
were forced to live in housing grossly 
substandard in other respects. 

More than one-fourth of Rhode Is- 
land’s older population are living in 
homes that are dilapidated or without 
elemental sanitary facilities. 

Among those who are trying to live 
on public assistance, the situation is 
almost twice as bad, for some 53 per 
cent of these were found in dilapi- 
dated housing or lacking the basic 
sanitary facilities. 

Let me point out that we as a so- 
ciety are fostering this kind of living. 
Every time a public assistance grant 
is made to cover the rent of an older 
person living in a dilapidated or un- 
sanitary dwelling we are subsidizing 
the continued existence of that dwell- 
ing. 

The picture I have been describing 
is that of my own state, Rhode Island. 
I wish I could assure my colleagues 
in the House of Representatives that 
the older people in their own districts 
are living more comfortably. I can- 
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not do so. The figures that I have 
cited for my own state parallel very 
closely those reported by the Census 
Bureau for the country as a whole. 
Decent housing for our senior citizens 
is a nationwide need. 

I have indicated the physical char- 
acteristics of the places our older peo- 
ple are forced to call their homes. I 
have said nothing about the tremen- 
dous loneliness and isolation of large 
proportions of our aged couples and 
particularly of the millions of older 
people who are widowed or who were 
never married. 

During recent years there have been 
significant experiments in the devel- 
opment of both community and in- 
stitutional housing for older people. 
No systematic studies have been un- 
dertaken, as far as I know, on the 
extent to which these various kinds of 
housing and living arrangements are 
meeting the needs of the older peo- 
ple who are living in them. 

I consider it to be of first impor- 
tance that the people who are having 
the experience with this housing 
should be brought together to share 
with others the knowledge they are 
gaining and to make recommenda- 
tions for broad programs of action. 

I have mentioned our wasteful poli- 
cies regarding the utilization of mid- 
dle-aged and older workers, and I 
believe this matter is of utmost impor- 
tance. At the same time we must rec- 
ognize that the majority of our older 
people will have to look elsewhere for 
their principal satisfactions of living. 

Some 60 per cent, or about 4,000,- 
000, of our older men and 90 per cent, 
or about 7,000,000, of our older wom- 
en are not working and are not likely 
to work again unless it is in some 
form of part-time employment. 


These 11,000,000 men and women 
and a good many more below the age 
of 65 represent the achievement of 
longer life. They are people whose 
lives have been extended beyond the 
period in which they made their prin- 
cipal contributions to society. It is 
they who helped build the country and 
to whom we owe a great deal. 

The tragedy is that we have not 
found new ways in which they can be 
useful and enjoy the satisfactions of 
belonging and self-sufficiency. Our 
tendency has been to set them aside 
and to ignore them when we should 
have been providing new opportuni- 
ties through which they could be use- 
ful. We have, in short, created long- 
er life and more years in retirement 
without making them self-sufficient 
and meaningful years. 

This represents to me the great 
tragedy of aging. Social isolation, 
lonesomeness and inactivity lead to 
physical and mental deterioration and 
dependency. Unless we do something 
about it, I am convinced that we shall 
have an enormous amount of physical 
and mental breakdown which will fill 
our hospitals and old-age homes to 
overflowing and a growing population 
of embittered older people. 


“~ most hopeful aspect of this sit- 
uation is that older people them- 
selves, for the most part, want to be 


active and useful. In a few places 
where evening schools and libraries 
are providing special programs for 
them, older people are taking advan- 
tage of them. Activity centers are be- 
ing set up around the country and 
are doing a thriving business in edu- 
cation, arts and crafts, and recreation 
—all of which are keeping older peo- 
ple healthy and happy. 
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Here and there the older citizens 
have created work opportunities for 
themselves. Several cities report that 
older people have organized them- 
selves and offered their services as 
voluntary contributions to their com- 
munities. These are all good signs, 
but we know too little about them and 
their spread is altogether too slow. 

There is a need for trained person- 
nel to work in many different capaci- 
ties with our older people. Old age 
is a special period of life, and there is 
general agreement that special train- 
ing is required for those who are go- 
ing to work with the aging and aged. 
This is true in the health services, in 
employment counseling, in adult ed- 
ucation and recreation and in the ad- 
ministration of institutions which 
minister to the needs of the elderly. 

The United States has about 25,000 
homes for the aged and nursing 
homes. They are housing more than 
500,000 older people. Yet, to the best 
of my knowledge, there is not one 
bonafide training program in the 
country through which the adminis- 
trators of these homes can receive 

adequate preparation for their jobs. 

It is eight years since the first Con- 
ference on Aging was held. Consid- 
erable experience has been gained in 
the interval. Many additional organ- 
izations and individuals have entered 
the field. I am certain there would 
be great value in providing them op- 
portunity to come together, first in 
their own states and then in a na- 
tional forum, to take stock of where 
we are and where we should be going. 

The first conference on aging stim- 
ulated a good deal of activity. A new 
White House conference would stim- 
ulate more. 

It cannot come too quickly. 
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Here, a prominent labor spokesman appreciates the wonder of 
modern instrumentation, defines ‘‘data logging’’ from a fresh 


viewpoint, places automation in a historic and economic frame, 
gives trade-union thinking about unemployment, shorter hours, 
guaranteed annual wage and technical education; and through- 
out presses many pungent phrases—both charming and funny, 


NOTING AND RECORDING physical phenomena has 
been the occupation of curious men for more genera- 
tions than we can know. My personal hero in American 
history — Benjamin Franklin — discovered the Gulf 
Stream during a voyage to England by lowering a 
container on a line over the ship’s rail at regular in- 
tervals, taking the temperature of the water by the 
early thermometer he had at hand, and plotting his 
readings as the vessel moved eastward. Dr. Franklin 
was famous for the volume of his observations and 
his industry in recording them and speculating about 
them. ... Now we are talking about present-day data 
logging by instrumentation and its impact upon indus- 
try, work and life. 


BEYOND HUMAN SENSES 


My own considerable curiosity is piqued by man’s 
ability to make instruments so sensitive they can find 
and measure things that don’t exist so far as the 
human senses can determine. 


The instrument which can detect a hole in a vacuum 
tube so small it would take 120 years for a thimbleful 
of air to leak out ... the electronic sensing device 
which checks a bearing surface to three-millionths of 
an inch tolerance at the rate of 7000 scannings an 
hour ... the engine analyzer which “looks” inside an 
automobile engine to observe and log faulty compres- 
sion, ignition, valve performance, spark plugs . . . the 
electronic metal detector so sensitive it will spot metal- 
lic fragments in textile fabric on the loom smaller than 
the period printed by a typewriter ... the “inchworm 
motor” which steps along like the insect on a twig, 
but one-millionth of an inch each step, to control pis- 
ton-ring machining ... the beam of light which “sees” 
even a tiny piece of cello- 
phane or glass in a bottled 
beverage as it moves from 
the filling and capping ma- 
chine . . . the syncroton in 
which electrons travel 37,- 
000 miles in one-fifth of a 
second (just one ten-mil- 
lionth slower than the 
speed of light)—all these 
and hundreds more of mar- 
velous modern instrumenta- 


For generations, curious men 


have recorded physical phenom- tion supplement and replace 
ena. Thus, Benjamin Franklin man’s five perceptive senses. 
Perhaps an advertisement 


discovered the Gulf Stream. 


quoting many sources—political, philosophical and statistical. 


Data Loaaine: 
Labor AND AUTOMATION 


is not the most scientific source to quote, but I was in- 
trigued by North American Aviation’s Autonetics Di- 
vision display of July 30. Its caption: “Why Man 
Needs an Electronic Intellect to Act Faster Than His 
Brain Can Think,” and its modest signature: ‘“Auto- 
matic Controls Man Has Never Built Before’! 

The new miracle of technology we are calling auto- 
mation, when applied to data processing in offices and 
goods production in factories, comes from this mar- 
riage of instruments which extend and replace men’s 
senses and machines which extend and replace men’s 
muscles. 

MAN’S CHALLENGE LIES IN 
DECIDING AND ACTING 

In his continuing efforts to smash through curtains 
of ignorance about the physical world and its laws, 
man’s uniqueness is not so much what his senses per- 
ceive, but the decisions he can make and the actions 
he can take from the information the senses can 
gather. 

Instruments can replace and supplement the senses— 
more precisely and in greater amount finding out 
about matter and the world around us. But the chal- 
lenge to us is in decision-making and action-taking, 
which puts the new knowledge to use for human bet- 
terment—whether acquired by a supersonic instru- 
ment or by Professor Kinseéy’s sex researches. 


WISDOM: THE USE OF KNOWLEDGE 


Knowledge is the accumulation of facts and data; 
that is logging. But wisdom is the use of knowledge 
to its highest end for the common good. Reading the 
log and understanding the implications of what we 
read is the fullest wisdom. To make the proper adapta- 
tion means closing the gap properly; there must be no 
weak links between the initial signal and the final 
action—whether in production machinery or in society. 

Inspirational writers have stated that the whole 
progress of civilization is man’s long slow climb out 
of a quagmire. History chills us with the record of 
how men have sought individually to come up by push- 
ing others down and climbing on their backs to per- 
sonal success. We of the trade union movement ideal- 
istically have deplored this dog-eat-dog competitive 
attitude, even in a world where there was not enough 
for all and many had to be poor so that a few could 
be rich. We have said: You can’t push another man 
down into the ditch without being down in the ditch 
with him. I think this statement needs up-dating in 
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the face of the new tech- 
nology. Now you can’t leave 
if another man down in the 
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ny ditch, else you can’t rise to 
& full stature yourself. If the 
new technology makes one 
Men thing especially true, it is 
have that all men must grow to- 
come gether in the application of 
up by its benefits, else there will 
patting be a dictatorship of the 
— technologists for the exclu- 
ia sive benefits of whoever 
WN controls them. 
WY y AUTOMATION CAN 


ABOLISH POVERTY 
Because until recent 


a 
é) )) times there has never been 
; ae enough food and other re- 
4 \ Rg? quirements for living to 
+s iy supply the needs of all peo- 


ple, the way of life of the 
more advanced, more fortu- 
nate, has been to rationalize 
acquisitiveness as initiative and enterprise, to do the 
Lazarus crumbs-at-the-table act for the sick and poor, 
and approvingly to quote Jesus: “The poor ye have 
with you always.” 

Automation will make poverty obsolete, unless we 
choose to retain it. Norman Cousins, the learned and 
compassionate editor of Saturday Review magazine, 
wrote in an early 1955 special issue on Atoms and 
Automation: 


There is now scientific knowledge and experience 
which could within a short time be made to feed 
every human being on earth and supply the raw 
energy needed to work his machines. ... An age of 
plenty for the living is now technologically possible 
and feasible. The only thing lacking to bring it 
about is wisdom. 


The question we face as ethical, religious people and 
citizens of a nascent democratic world is whether we 
are willing to use for human betterment the same in- 
telligence in the distribution of goods and services 
that we are using for their production. 

High productivity in our United States has come 
from three drives: 

The first is Yankee ingenuity: the imaginative, 
curious, roving mentality of men in a new country 
on a frontier. 

The second is the forced growth of pure science and 
technology in the hothouse of war. We have seen the 
telescoping of half a century of research and develop- 
ment during a decade of time. All this has been paid 
for by the government out of public funds and has 
been taken and used by industry. 

The third is from the demands of organized labor— 
trade union pressure for higher wages and other eco- 
nomic benefits. 

As long as workers were cheap, employers were will- 
ing to use them cheaply, but as soon as trade unions 
made labor expensive, employers turned to their engi- 
neers and ordered machines and instruments to take 
the place of men. 


MASS PRODUCTION AND MONOTONY 


I like to cite Eli Whitney, not because his cotton gin 
made slavery so profitable and left us the residue of 
integration problems a hundred years after the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, but because his invention of 
the interchangeable part made mass production 
possible. 

My friend Dr. Adam Abruzzi, professor of engineer- 
ing at Stevens Institute of Technology who spoke at 


my suggestion to your Automatic Plant Symposium 
two years ago when I had to be on the West Coast, has 
now more completely formulated from the application 
of Whitney’s great idea his concepts of standardization, 
rationalization and trivialization. His new book, just 
published by Columbia University Press is Work, 
Workers and Work Measurement. 


Dr. Abruzzi emphasizes the triviality of man’s repe- 
titive factory duties under the time-study concept of 
rationalization. Satisfying, creative work was 
“chopped up into bits and pieces which could be as- 
signed either to workers or to machines.” This 
changed workers from craftsmen into drudges. The 
measure of a man’s worth turned on the speed with 
which he could perform his trivial task; hardly know- 
ing that other men similarly were exhausting them- 
selves on other trivial tasks. 

Foremen were hired to be man-watchers and man- 
drivers. Under the urge of a so-called wage incentive, 
but which was really an output incentive, the produc- 
tion system was operated under a combination of the 
stick and carrot to make men work at high speed, as 
rapidly as the muscles could be flexed, over and over 
constantly all day long, in order to turn out more 
goods. 

This obnoxious way of spending the best hours of 
one’s life makes desirable that work be transferred to 
automatic machinery driven by electricity. Why 
should anyone spend the best hours of his life putting 
the same nut on the same bolt, cutting the same 
groove in the same piece, putting the same pin in the 
same hole? This is a deadly business; those of us who 
have done it know that it is. 

Consider the littleness of man’s use in the mass 
production system. If all the capacities of a human 
being could be represented by a circle the size of a 
washtub, that little bit of his ability that an employer 
bought from him for use on the mass production line 
could relatively be indicated by a dot the size of a pin- 
head. This little bit of the man was all the employer 
wanted. With the hopeful elimination of man’s pin- 
head work, there is an opportunity for man to flourish 
in his unique capacities—things a man can do which a 
machine can never do. The full flowering of man’s 
capacities becomes possible on a widespread scale. 


THERE’S A MAN ATTACHED 


Professor Temple Burling, School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University, has written a 
booklet with the title You Can’t Hire a Hand!, intrigu- 
ing because—as the author points out—the hand has 
a man attached to it! All the factory employer has 
wanted has been the workman’s hands, as cheaply as 
possible. But now we must consider the whole man— 
the whole circle of possible achievement, the whole 
uniqueness of the human being. 


This quotation from Thoreau is pertinent: 
Man’s capacities have never been measured; nor are 


we to judge of what he can do by any precedents; 
so little has been tried. 


: The magnification of men’s senses that instrumenta- 
tion makes possible can allow individuals to have great 
growth and development, being freed from the stulti- 
fying application to repetitive, trivial tasks. 


A CHALLENGE TO ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS 


The challenge of the new technology to engineers 
and management, with trade union cooperation, is to 
extend its function from the mere representation of 
owners to a broad functioning for workers, owners 
and consumers. Too many times in the past, manage- 
ment and engineers have existed solely for the purpose 
of representing interests of owners, to the point of 
exploiting workers and consumers. 
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An intriguing phrase in- 
creasingly found in man- 
agement literature these 
days is “conceptual break- 
through.” The words con- 
vey the idea of a smashing 
through walls or curtains 
of ignorance and limita- 
tions that have previously 
existed. The words also 
convey the thought of pick- 
ing up whole new hunks of 
work to be done. To engi- 
neers and managers, the challenge is both within the 
corporation and in the whole social environment. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE IS NOT AUTOMATIC 
IN AUTOMATION 


An opinion frequently expressed is that we need not 
be too much concerned about the sociological aspects 
of automation, that these things will take care of 
themselves. Unions are very much concerned about 
this, and I think that management also has to be. 
Here is one thing that will not automatically follow 
the breakthrough. We can have anarchy and confu- 
sion and social disorder. 


Let me speak first of the internal implications of 
automation which we of the trade unions feel must be 
worked out through collective bargaining. ... Trade 
unions have the right to demand, and to receive from 
management, information about proposed and planned 
technical developments and industrial applications, 
with all details that will effect their members employ- 
ment status, remuneration, and conditions of work. 


We propose labor-management committees to dis- 
cuss the installation of automatic equipment. We 
would like to come to management and say: “Look, 
we don’t care how fast you install automation, but when 
you put the sledge hammer to the old equipment, re- 
member you are not going to put the sledge hammer 
to our members. You can smash up the old machinery 
and treat it as junk, but not our people.” 


We recognize that automation will make more jobs 
in the long run. In the short run, many adjustments 
jointly must be worked out to protect the employment 
and earnings of any industrial displacees. Manage- 
ment should note that savings in raw materials and 
better quality control may be as great as reduction of 
costs by displacing labor. 

Some employment and production statistics I wanted 
to insert here are now more up-to-date than at the 
time I completed this paper. The month of September 
for three years gives most recent accurate informa- 
tion about manufacturing employment and factory 
productivity. [See table top of next column. ] 

These figures show about what we would expect 
from the acceleration of automation in factories. Tech- 
nological and supervisory employees are going up 
faster than production and maintenance people. In 
fact, production workers are more numerous in Sep- 
tember 1956 only in relation to that month in 1954; 
they are some 90,000 fewer in relation to September 
1955. 


The spectacular impact of the new technology is 
revealed in the 16 per cent increase in factory output 
during TWO YEARS. This is more than three times 
the increase in production and maintenance workers, 
more than two times the increase of all wage and 
salary workers. 


You can’t hire a hand—there’s 
a man attached to itl 


OBSOLETE JOBS: OBSOLETE WORKERS? 


I have made no exhaustive study of what happens 
to jobs made obsolete by the new technology, but such 
superficial looking at the problem that I have been 


September 


employment in thousands 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 


Percent 
Increase 


Total manufacturing em- 
ployment (all wage and 
salary workers) 

Production and mainte- 
nance workers only (larg- 
est portion of the above 


15,963 | 16,919 | 17,061 | 7% 


12,879 | 13,365 | 13,276 | +5% 


only of industrial produc- 
tion index, Federal Re- 
serve Board (1947-49 = 


100) 126| 144| 146|+16% 


able to do reveals three kinds of situations: 

First, the new equipment is installed. It destroys 
jobs and job classifications, but under the union con- 
tract and the nature of the employer’s business, the 
people who are displaced are transferred, retrained to 
do other jobs without loss of wages or seniority. The 
problem here is that no new people are hired again 
for these jobs. 

The second situation is one in which the machines 
are put in and more jobs are made. More new people 
have to be hired, but the output goes up astronomi- 
cally—multiple times more productivity. 

In the third situation, the new equipment is put in, 
automation is installed, and jobs are destroyed in such 
volume that it becomes a problem of difficult collective 
bargaining because the employer discharges the peo- 
ple—often those with many years of seniority. 

Factories large enough to install automation equip- 
ment usually have a large enough work force so nor- 
mal attrition will reduce the number of people em- 
ployed without technological discharges. 


EARLY AUTOMATION LABOR AGREEMENT 


A constructive precedent for providing fair treat- 
ment under collective bargaining to industrial dis- 
placees is found in the 1986 Washington Agreement 
between the nation’s railroad carriers, through their 
Joint Conference Committee, and the unions of rail- 
way employees. The problem this Agreement faced 
was called ‘“‘co-ordination’”—their name for technologi- 
cal improvements and administrative consolidations, 
the primary purpose of which was to reduce costs and 
increase operating efficiency, but the by-product re- 
sults of which would throw men out of employment, 
force their removal with their families to new commu- 
nities and otherwise put a great burden on a few 
individuals. 

To prevent these few from paying the whole price 
of progress, a schedule of benefits was accepted by the 
railroad carriers as their responsibility to effected em- 
ployees; not only payment of lost wage benefits, but 
even moving costs of families and household goods, 
and reimbursement of loss from forced sale of homes, 
unpaid mortgages, and broken leases. 

Even with such rational solutions, this still leaves 
the problem of new workers: the labor force who don’t 
get hired into factory jobs because of automation. 
These new workers must have other employment. 
Since some 900,000 new people a year will be swelling 
the labor force, new job opportunities in non-factory 
employment must be found in a national full employ- 
ment policy. 

I think the argument about the usefulness of the 
Guaranteed Annual Wage is now past; another of the 
many vigorously controverted trade union proposals 
has passed into acceptability and the value of it to 
sustain a full employment economy is almost univers- 
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ally recognized. Its accelerated inclusion in collective 
agreements by those who have not yet signed will 
enhance this insurance against shutdowns and layoffs. 


AUTOMATION MUST INCLUDE 
WORKER RETRAINING 


A factor of additional value to management comes 
in here. The new automation equipment must keep on 
working. Down-time becomes outrageously expensive. 
The transfer machines have built-in banking systems 
to prevent the whole machine from being down when 
one station needs tool change or repair work, so con- 
tinuous operation is a distinct necessity for employers, 
just as steady work is a necessity for workers. 

Another important question is the re-training of 
workers to meet the performance requirements of the 
new technology. Often this re-training must be on- 
the-job and at the employer’s expense, as part of the 
cost of the new installations. I have heretofore sug- 
gested in some instances the desirability of special 
unemployment compensation—in addition to that paid 
for joblessness—for workers who take re-training in- 
struction and practice. Quite recently the Automobile 
Workers Union in Detroit has resurrected some long- 
ignored provisions of the Michigan Unemployment 
Compensation Act which makes this idea possible in 
that State. Similar and improved provisions along this 
line will be needed for the whole country. 

Needed also in this re-training and new training for 
the new technology will be a modernization of appren- 
ticeship systems. The proliferation of new job titles 
points up this requirement. 


JOB RECLASSIFICATION: UPS AND DOWNS 

I think also there will be significant changes in job 
descriptions and job classifications. Often a job title 
has as many as a dozen different classifications, all of 
which are intended to determine the value of the job 
in money wages. According to the old manual-machine 
system of production, certain classifications were rated 
high. Under the new automation production, these 
classifications will change in content and in value. 
Some will disappear, some low-rated will become high, 
some high-rated will fall. And the new job titles will 
involve new classifications and evaluations. ... What 
happens when a worker with one-half the physical 
effort turns out five to 25 times as much work? 


AUTOMATION: SAFER AND HEALTHIER 

Automation probably will result in a reduction of 
health and safety hazards in industry. Work places 
will be more agreeable physically; the hazards of acci- 
dent from the workers former close proximity to oper- 
ating machinery will be reduced. A constant review 
will have to be made of potential new hazards, espe- 
cially from gas, vapor and rays, including radioactive 
elements. While accidents and injuries may be fewer, 
those which do occur may be more severe. 

With respect to the psychological problems of work- 
ers under the new technology, a whole new list of 
things will require attention and discussion at collec- 
tive bargaining conferences. Workers on monitoring 
jobs can become jumpy and nervous, tend to suffer 
from fatigue which arises from other than muscle 
tiredness, such as boredom 
and loneliness. A _ report 
from England shows a un- 
ion asking “lonely money” 
for an isolated worker en- 
gulfed in instruments. But 
paying premiums for lone- 
someness would only amel- 
iorate the affliction. Good 
human relations will prob- 
ably have to be extended to 
the worker’s relation to his 
control panels. Obviously 


Under automation, job content 
will change. 


new research must be done about the psychological 
and sociological results of automation. 


WILL AUTOMATION DESTROY ITS MARKETS? 

The new technology is creating new wealth very 
rapidly. I would now emphasize the continuing 1m- 
portant question of markets. Machines can do almost 
everything except buy what they make. Money is 
needed in the mass of the peoples’ pockets in large 
amounts all the year through to keep the cash registers 
ringing. So a generous portion of the new wealth 
must go into increased wages. 

When productivity increases more rapidly than the 
workers’ earnings, economic stagnation occurs. This 
stagnation is not removed by constantly increasing 
sales on credit and time-payments. There comes a point 
when selling this year’s production for next year’s 
wages makes pertinent the question: What will be 
used to purchase next year’s output? 

Business Economist Harold Dorsey has written on 
this matter: 

The primary seeds of a business setback are al- 
ways planted in the immediately preceding period of 
prosperity when excessive confidence encourages too 
much spending for future needs. The setback is the 
period when this kind of spending subsides while the 
economy uses up the earlier purchases and when a 
large portion of its current purchasing power has 
to be channelled into repayments of debt instead 
of buying goods and services. 


As late as September 30 Business Economist Joe 
Livingston of this city showed in his newspaper col- 
umn that in the month of July, 76 per cent of new 
passenger automobiles were purchased on credit—a 
rise of 10 per cent since the preceding January, and 
more than 20 per cent from January 1955. 


BLIGHT ON THE BOOM BLOOM 

Most trade union members have advanced to income 
amounts at or above the minimum standards of de- 
cency and health for their families, through the efforts 
of their unions. A continuing sad situation is that 
one-fifth of the families of America have an income of 
less than $2000 a year. Half of these had a cash 
income in 1954 of less than $1000 a year. These people 
are not good customers; more important they have 
such sub-standards of living as to be baneful, not only 
to themselves but to the well-being of the nation. The 
writer who did a news story on this Congressional 
report graphically opened his story: “An ugly blight 
spoils the bloom on the boom.” 

At least a partial solution to this ugly blight is the 
trade union drive for improvement of the minimum 
wage law, especially through increased coverage so as 
to include more workers under its provisions. This 
large block of people can become good customers only 
by having a more nearly adequate income. 


AUTOMATION MEANS MORE LEISURE 

The last item I must mention in the collective bar- 
gaining area is the reduced hours or shorter working 
period. This is the next major objective of the trade 
unions. The AFL-CIO Department of Research held 
in Washington early in September a national Confer- 
ence on Shorter Hours of Work. To me one of the 
more intriguing of the papers presented was Assistant 
Research Director Peter Henle’s: “Which Way to 
Greater Leisure?” Mr. Henle’s classification of possi- 
bilities included: 

1. A reduction of hours in the day (less than 8 
hours). 

2. A reduction of days in the week (fewer than 
5 days). 

3. A periodic reduction of days in the week (reg- 
ular 5-day week, with a 4-day week once a 
month). 

4. Longer vacation periods (a shorter work year). 
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My own personal feeling is for the 11-month, then 
later the 1014 month, year. Management executives 
already have begun this method of increasing their 
leisure time. I think the shorter work year fits better 
into automation, with the need of plants to shut down 
because of output in amounts greater than can be 
sold; to allow for the extensive alteration, mainte- 
nance and repair of existing equipment; and to provide 
time for installation of new equipment. 


UNIONS DECRY “MOONLIGHTING” 


I also favor the shorter work year for two more 
reasons: people need a certain number of disciplined 
hours of activity in a week, and there should not be 
“moonlighting’”—the seeking for and working on a 
second job. The increase of working hours by holding 
two jobs is not a trade union objective. 


Of the several things I feel are problems made more 
pointed by automation in the area outside of collective 
bargaining, I can say only a few emphatic words 
about the wanton neglect and deterioration of our 
educational system. There may still be among us a 
few backward-looking souls who still oppose free pub- 
lic education—those who feel as did their counterparts 
of a century and a quarter ago: “If the working 
people are taught to read and write, they will become 
discontented with their lot in life.” 

The enemies of public education today—including 
those who don’t want Negro children to have school- 
ing and who want to stop Negroes from attaining pro- 
fessional skills—are the ones who insist in the face of 
all evidence to the contrary that local communities 
can provide the needed resources to educate our future 
citizens. 


AUTOMATION DEMANDS BETTER EDUCATION 


Pevuple like you instrument men who know of the 
complex educational requirements for the new tech- 
nology, and the ever higher standards for all forms of 
mathematics, must eventually come to realize this 
training can come in the volume and quality needed 
only by Federal aid to education. 


Let me grant the honesty of those who fear domina- 
tion of teaching, and cite in rebuttal that Federal aid 
to highway construction did not corrupt our various 
state highway departments; in fact, Federal aid 
cleaned up some of the worst corruption and incom- 
petence in this area of state government. ... Also let 
me assert that domination of school curricula, persecu- 
tion of teachers for showing an inquiring spirit, and 
interference with textbooks is not a Federal, but a 
local, disease in this country’s school system. 


I do not need to cite to instrument engineers our 
glaring lack of new technicians and engineers and the 
manner in which the Soviet Union is running ahead of 
us in this important area of brain-power. We are 
worrying not only about the lack of children enrolled 


in mathematics courses; behind that we find we 
haven’t got qualified math teachers! Why should our 
country be underdeveloped in people to operate our 
future industrial technology—the very thing in which 
we are supposed to excel? 

We should be advancing our education for our own 
sakes, not just to keep up with the Soviet Union, but 
I am interested in the statement made last March by 
former Connecticut Senator William Benton, in his 
address to the Association for Higher Education: 


If the Russians goad us to do a better educational 
job ourselves, then we shall only do what our best 
tradition calls for—what we should be doing even 
if the Soviet Union were to sink suddenly into the 
sea. ... May I stress that our best overall opportu- 
nity for doing a better educational job than the 
U.S.S.R. continues to lie in educating whole men? 
This must and will remain our goal rather than the 
Soviet prototype of the specialist, technician, or 
functionary. Yes, we must make a far larger invest- 
ment for training in science. But we must also 
recognize that for us the sharp distinctions between 
the sciences and the humanities are obsolete. 


DECLINE AND FALL? 


On this subject of our failure to our educational 
system I want deliberately to shock, to jar, in the hope 
of arousing the kind of earnest concern that will over- 
come our thundering indifference. If there be around 
a current Edward Gibbon, taking notes for the writing 
of another Decline and Fall ..., he may note the date 
of its beginning was the White House Conference on 
Education of December 1955. After knowing for a 
good 10 years what needed to be done, we accepted a 
presidential national study, then when the findings 
were ready and the report was made, we blithely turned 
our backs as though the matter were of no consequence! 

Presidential candidate Stevenson, in the campaign 
just closed, cited in a Milwaukee speech the nation’s 
falling behind of 50,000 classrooms a year, the shortage 
of qualified teachers worsening at the rate of 50,000 
a year (with the average earnings of school teachers 
10 per cent less than factory workers) and asked: 
“How can these things be? How can the wealthiest 
nation on earth, which for a decade has been boasting 
about its ever-expanding economy, fail to keep pro- 
ducing that most humble but most important of things: 
yeast for its bread?” 

ACTION 

Data logging, either manually or by instrumentation, 
is the reading and recording of phenomena about 
which something always needs to be done. Data log- 
ging is not carried out merely for the exercise, it 
operates for a purpose. ... My privilege has been to 
recite a number of points which are trade union think- 
ing about the new technology—about automation’s 
impact on work, the work place, the working people, 
and the economy. ... These are ideas for discussion, 
out of which with many other ideas we will distill new 
patterns that will fit the new circumstances. 


Labor and Automation. Here’s a story your editors 
have been savoring for months, ever since we received 
the proceedings of the Philadelphia Section’s Conference 
on Automatic Data Logging. It’s really not about instru- 
ments as such, but about instrumentation—what it is, 
where it came from, and where it’s going. And even 
more particularly, about where instrumentation-automa- 
tion ought to be going—economically and morally. You'd 
enjoy talking to its author, Ted Silvey, just as much as 
you'll enjoy reading his article, filled as it is with quick 
humor, apt stories and historical facts. For Ted writes 
just as he talks. Ted says: “I was born a blue-belly New 
Hampshire Yankee. Had to quit school because of family 
circumstances and continued my education at night 
school.” . . . Silvey’s been a china decorator in a Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, pottery; an office worker; a printer’s devil, 


EDITOR'S COMMENT 


typesetter-compositor, working at the printer’s trade in 
Brooklyn, Zanesville, Columbus. Silvey was editor of the 
Columbus AFL newspaper in 1935, when CIO was 
established. He rose through CIO ranks as Organizer, 
Secretary-Treasurer and Legislative Representative of 
the Ohio State CIO Council, then going to National CIO 
Headquarters Staff in early 1944. ... Silvey spent five 
months in the postwar winter 1946-47 in U. S. Military 
Government in Germany, studying wartime German in- 
dustry’s programs of accident prevention and occupa- 
tional disease control. Since then his travels, official and 
private, have taken him to England and Scotland, France 
and the Low Countries, Scandinavia and back to Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Iceland, Canada, and the West In- 
dies islands. He’s been meeting with ISA groups since 
1952, and is a member of our Washington Section. 


Ted F. Silvey 
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An OUNCE of prevention is 


worth a pound of cure” is an old 
maxim which most of us learned 
when we were children. 

But now that we are no longer 
children the time has come to realize 
that an “ounce” is not enough pre- 
vention, for if Americans are to enjoy 
benefits steadily being made available 
to them by progress in the arts and 
sciences, then TONS—not ounces— 
of accident and disease prevention are 
needed. 

It would be false modesty if the 
American trade union movement did 
not make fully known its contribu- 
tions to the safety and well-being of 
all Americans down through the 
years, for when the history of the 
safety movement is written some of 
the brightest pages will record the 
labor movement’s achievements to 
preserve life on and off the job. 

This is not the time to write a his- 

tory of our movement’s struggles to 
halt the waste of life and unnecessary 
human misery caused by needless 
industrial deaths, maimings and dis- 
eases. 
It is enough to say that from the 
earliest days of trade unionism in 
America we fought to safeguard all 
workers—unorganized as well as or- 
ganized. We fought for safe working 
conditions when we were a lone voice. 
We got laws on the books for factory 
inspection when other groups were 
either unconcerned or actively op- 
posed to such legislation. We suc- 
cessfully challenged prevailing con- 
cepts of the common law. We broke 
down a popular myth that no man 
was his brother’s keeper at the mine, 
the mill or the factory. 

Eventually our determination and 
persistence awoke the conscience of 
America. Slowly but surely, factory 
inspection laws were enacted, work- 
men’s compensation legislation ap- 
peared, and rehabilitation of indus- 
try’s “wounded’ came into being. 
Over the years, too, more and more 
socially enlightened and economically 
shrewd employers individually joined 


with the trade union movement to 
make their plants a safer place in 
which to work. Today safety—on 
and off the job—is the common goal 
of labor, industry and government. 

The tenth President’s Conference 
on Occupational Safety, scheduled to 
be held in Washington on March 25, 
26 and 27, is a partial demonstration 
of what an aroused America can and 
will do to solve a national problem. 

Despite these advances, however, 
prevention is still being measured in 
ounces. 

The trade union movement knows 
from bitter experience that it can 
never relax or become self-satisfied. 
It knows that to achieve its goals of 
safety on and off the job, preventive 
safety must remain one of its full-time 
objectives. Moreover, the record is 
eloquent proof that the AFL-CIO has 
no intention of lessening its efforts 
in this all-important aspect of the 
daily lives of all Americans. 

At the founding convention of the 
AFL-CIO in 1955, the delegates 
adopted a resolution whose opening 
words were as follows: 

“Occupational accidents and health 
hazards continue to take a relentless 
toll of the lives and well-being of 
American workers. Despite continu- 
ous discussion of the problem, statis- 
tics indicate that these accidents and 
injuries continue at a fairly consistent 
level year after year. The 14,000 
deaths and the 1,850,000 crippling 
accidents in 1954 reveal only a slight 
reduction in the shameful record of 
1953.” 

That resolution closed with a call 
to all affiliates to “work diligently in 
their respective states to bring about 
the enactment of enforceable, up-to- 
date occupational safety and health 
codes at all levels.” 

To implement this position, the con- 
vention went on to provide for the 
establishment of the AFL-CIO Stand- 
ing Committee on Safety and Occu- 
pational Health to guarantee an active 
and continuing interest in this vital 
area. 
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opaYy that committee—under the 
". dino of Richard F. 
Walsh, a vice-president of the AFL- 
CIO and president of the Internation- 
al Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployes—is actively engaged in a num- 
ber of functions designed to promote 
the well-being of all Americans in 
this vital aspect of their daily lives. 

The committee works closely with 
all affiliated unions in stimulating, 
encouraging and assisting them to de- 
vise such programs and procedures 
as will best serve their needs; The 
committee suggests, supports and 
strives to get enacted into law federal 
legislation deemed necessary to carry 
out the proper functions of the United 
States government in safeguarding 
workers against accident or occupa- 
tional disease. 

Also, the AFL-CIO Standing Com- 
mittee on Safety and Occupational 
Health works closely in full partici- 
pation with appropriate federal agen- 
cies that are charged by law or execu- 
tive order with responsibilities in this 
field. In addition, the committee 
works with voluntary national organ- 
izations which accord us full recog- 
nition and participation in their delib- 
erations and decisions. 

The keystone of all the functions 
which our Committee on Safety and 
Occupational Health performs lies in 
one word: cooperation. Issuance of 
mandates or directives to our affili- 
ated AFL-CIO bodies or creation of 
safety and occupational health pro- 
grams for them does not come within 
the authority of the committee; to do 
so would be contrary to the tradi- 
tional principle of voluntarism which 
has guided the movement. 

In our relations with mangement 
and government, we stand ready to 
unite with them to achieve the moral 
and economic values inherent in the 
prevention of industrial hazards, in- 
dustrial disease and all other aspects 
of this broad field of safety. 

Of course, it is not enough that 
the members of our Committee on 
Safety and Occupational Health 


should state their belief in the neces- 
sity of cooperation as a principle of 
behavior. Active cooperation is pos- 
sible only when the membership of all 
the affiliated bodies of the AFL-CIO 
participate in this national safety 
effort. 

On the record it is a fact that 
trade unionists recognize their respon- 
sibility to their fellow men and do co- 
operate with their fellow citizens who 
also believe in preventing this form of 
wasting human lives and adding to 
human misery. 

By way of examples—and with no 
thought of presenting an exhaustive 
list—consider some of the groups in 
which trade unionists are actively 
cooperating at a nationwide level in 
the broad field of safety: 

President’s Conference on Occupa- 
tional Safety, President’s Conference 
on Traffic Safety, President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, the National Safe- 
ty Council, the American Standards 
Association, the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions, the Occupational 
Health Program of the U.S. Public 
Health Service’s Public Advisory 
Committee, the National Association 
for Prevention of Blindness and the 
American Medical Association’s Con- 
gress of Industrial Health. 

To these must be added the far 
more important activities of members 
of state and central bodies and locals 
of international unions affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO on hundreds of com- 
mittees and voluntary groups devoted 
to safety and prevention of industrial 
disease. 


Last—but by far not least impor- 
tant—are the positive and real contri- 
butions made by trade unions which 
include in their collective bargaining 
contracts clauses that establish joint 
labor-management responsibilities 
and rights in promoting safe and 
healthful working conditions. It is 
around the bargaining table and in 
the joint meetings of labor and man- 
agement that realistic and lasting 
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progress is made toward the mutual 
goal of safety in all of its broad 
meaning. 


GAINST this necessarily brief and 
A incomplete sketch of the trade 
union movement’s interest in and 
work for safety and industrial health, 
it is pertinent to place on the record 
the conclusions reached at the second 
constitutional convention of the AFL- 
CIO, held at Atlantic City last Decem- 
her: 


“Resolved, That the AFL-CIO pro- 
gram for needed legislation and our 
other activities must be intensified in 
all fields of safety and industrial 
health. The Executive Council is au- 
thorized and directed to: 


“Press for enactment of legisla- 
tion in both the United States and 
Canada to create a Federal Acci- 
dent Prevention Bureau to establish, 
through tripartite boards, national 
safety standards. Such standards 
must be enforced by required state 
or provincial Labor Departments to 
meet adequate federal standards for 
the receipt of federal funds. 


“Call upon the states and provinces 
to assume their responsibility for 
safety and to pass legislation based 
on the principles of flexible codes 
that keep pace with technological 
changes and recognize realistically 
differences in hazards from plant to 
plant and industry to industry to pro- 
mote, establish and maintain safe 
working places and safety programs 
in industry. 

“Cooperate in all efforts to control 
off-job hazards by working for needed 
legislation and by participating in 
national and community programs, 
especially in the field of traffic safety, 
where the toll of deaths and injuries 
has become a national disgrace. 

“Continue to insist that federal 
control be maintained over the unique 
hazards created by atomic energy to 
assure rigid enforcement of health 
and safety regulations necessary for 


the protection of workers and the 
general public. 

“Demand that adequate financing 
be provided by federal, state or pro- 
vincial and local government for 
trained personnel, research inspec- 
tion and enforcement activities to 
protect our people adequately against 
the hazards of accident and disease, 
including expanded research and de- 
velopment of adequate laws in the 
field of occupational diseases. 

“Urge affiliated international and 
national unions to insist through col- 
lective bargaining that contracts con- 
tain clauses establishing the employ- 
ers’ responsibility to provide a safe 
workplace and safe and healthful 
working conditions, that in every 
plant a union safety committee be 
established, and that future contracts 
contain basic safety clauses provid- 
ing for the use of American Stand- 
ards Association safety standards as 
minimum acceptable safety condi- 
tions. 

“That we recommend to our afiili- 
ates that they urge every local to es- 
tablish a safety committee and affili- 
ate with the Labor Division of the Na- 
tional Safety Council, thereby assum- 
ing a proper position of responsibil- 
ity and leadership for the protection 
of all people in the community.” 

In view of the historic efforts of 
the labor movement, this declaration 
of policy by the convention is as- 
suredly not just another resolution. 

A casual acquaintance with the rec- 
ord of what trade unionism has done 
in the past and what it plans for the 
future in the field of safety and oc- 
cupational health should lend encour- 
agement to the people of America. 

Men of goodwill in management, in 
government and in citizens’ groups 
who genuinely desire to promote the 
welfare of America through accident 
and industrial disease prevention 
know that the members of the AFL- 
CIO stand ready to cooperate actively 
in this national necessity. 

An ounce of prevention can grow 
into tons—if we all will it. 


Reprint from AFL-CIO American Federationist for April, 1958 
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A Program for Clean, De 


Meany Declares 
AFL-CIO Codes 
Key to Legislation 


Here are AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s views on 
union democracy and election procedures as presented 
in his testimony before the Senate Labor Subcommittee. 

We in the AFL-CIO very firmly believe that it is 
of the utmost importance that union elections be honestly 
and democratically conducted and that such elections 
be held with sufficient frequency to ensure continuing 
membership participation and control over the manage- 
ment of the union’s affairs. 

Our movement is founded on the democratic tradi- 
tion; freedom and democracy are its essential attributes. 

We not only believe in free and honest union elec- 
tions; in addition, we have taken what we regard as 


Reprinted from May 24, 1958, Issue 


important and effective steps to see to it that all our 
affiliates provide for the basic elements of union democ- 
racy in the conduct of their affairs. 

In the words of the foreword to our Code on Union 
Democratic Processes, these include “the right of full 
and equal participation by each member in the affairs 
and processes of union-self-government, in accordance 
with the principles of representative democracy, and 
the necessity for protecting the rights of individual 
members.” 

Our Code on Union Democratic Processes spells out 
the basic democratic rights which each affiliate of the 
AFL-CIO should assure its members and the procedures 
it should follow in connection with election of officers, 
terms of office, the holding of conventions, the conduct 
of membership meetings and the exercise of disciplinary 
and corrective powers with respect to local unions and 
subordinate bodies. 


Code Covers Most Proposals 


Under our code, each member of each of our affili- 
ates is to have the right to vote periodically for local 
and national or international union officials, either di- 
rectly by referendum vote or through delegate bodies; to 
honest elections; to stand for and to hold office, sub- 
ject only to fair qualifications uniformly imposed; and 
to voice his views as to the methods in which the union's 
affairs should be conducted. 

In addition, he is to have the right to fair treatment 
in the application of union rules and law, including 
the essential elements of due process—notice, hearing 
and judgment on the basis of the evidence—and a 
method of appeal to a higher body. 

These democratic rights of members under our code 
comprehend virtually all of the rights which have been 
proposed in the various bills to safeguard union democ- 
racy which are pending before this subcommittee. 

Our code specifies that the AFL-CIO and its affiliates 
should hold regular conventions at periodic intervals, 
that such conventions should generally be open to the 
public and that the proceedings and accurate summary 
should be published and be available to the member- 
ship. Membership meetings of local unions should be 
held frequently and with proper notice of time and 
place. bi 

The code specifies that officials of the AFL-CIO 
and each of its affiliates are to be elected by referendum 
vote or by vote of delegate bodies. The code states: 
“Whichever method is used, elections should be free, 
fair and honest, and adequate internal safeguards should 
be provided to insure the achievement of that objective.” 
Local union officers are to be elected either by referen- 
dum or by vote of a delegate body which is itself elected 
by referendum or union meetings. The terms of office 
of all union officials are to be stated in the union’s con- 
stitution or by-laws and should not exceed four years. 


Single Procedure Unworkable 


We have not tried to spell out in detail in our Code on 
Union Democratic Processes the exact procedures and re- 
quirements which each affiliate must follow in order 
to assure fair and honest union elections and internal 
union . The reason for this is that it would 
have been virtually impossible for us to do so in view 
of the variegated nature of the organizations within the 

(Continued on back page) 


Taft-Hartley Act amendments and picketing bans. 
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Meany on Corruption: 


LABOR SUPPORTS “NECESSARY AND ADEQUATE” LEGISLATION 


Punitive Laws Aid Crooks 


The AFL-CIO is dedicated to the complete eradi- 
cation of every vestige of corruption and racketeering 
from the American trade union movement. 

It is our sincere belief that trade unions exist 
solely as instruments to serve the working men and 
women of this nation. They cannot serve them unless 
they are clean, free and democratic. 

To achieve those goals, the AFL-CIO has adopted 
six Codes of Ethical Practice. These codes have been 
confirmed and adopted by the highest governing 
body of the American trade union movement—the 
biennial convention of the AFL-CIO. 


Code Compliance Directed 
To implement that convention action, the Executive 
Council of the AFL-CIO, on Feb. 7 of this year, 
unanimously directed and required that all affiliates 
of the AFL-CIO comply with the provisions of these 
codes promptly with the only permissible delay being 
in cases where compliance required alteration of a 

union’s constitution by convention action. 

The steps which the AFL-CIO has taken to date 
and our insistence upon total compliance with the 
codes already adopted is, I submit, proof positive that 
the AFL-CIO is genuinely determined to eradicate 


parable to the responsibility that the officers of the 
AFL-CIO have assumed in this field. 


be compelled to oppose, instead of support. 

Now we do not believe the subcommittee will report 
a legislative proposal which we would be forced to 
oppose but, if that were to happen, our campaign 
to keep the labor movement clean would suffer un- 
told damage. : 

There is legislation that is necessary and desirable 
if we are to be aided in this effort. The whole con- 
cept of the goldfish bowl is calculated to end cor- 
ruption because crooks cannot operate in public. 

Punitive Law Aids Crooks 

But suppose the Congress were in effect to say to 
the trade union movement: “To get the legislation 
you need, you must also accept, in the same package, 
legislation which you know in your hearts to be harm- 
ful to the labor movement and destructive of true 


Thus ctabiaainil, the AFL-CIO would be forced to 
oppose such a package. 

If we were forced to that decision, I contend that 
it is the crooks who will benefit. 

Our fight has been against the crooks and the 
racketeers. That, I trust, is your fight too. I trust 
you will not be misled by the propagandists who have 
appeared here with cynical propositions, who would 
use the labor movement’s hour of trial for their own 
nefarious purposes or by those who would subvert 
the legislative process to cheap political ends. 

In writing legislation, I urge the members of this 
committee to keep in mind these five points I cited 
in my testimony of Mar. 27: 


Re EE tie. trade talon sneveantet 
and its leaders are not crooks. 


Dee ey et ee We pees bocmane af 
the sins of the few. 


SS wees Se eS nled te tens ah each went 
punish those who are the victims of the crooks 
by stripping their unions of their rights and powers. 
4 > self-regulatory steps which the AFL-CIO 

has taken and is continuing to take will, in the 
long run, prove far more effective than some of the 
legislation already proposed by those who do not un- 
derstand the problems of workers or the operations 
of a trade union or even the temptations of the market 
place. 


—Finally, that for every crooked trade union leader 
engaged in the unsavory task of “selling out” the 
workers, there is at least one crooked business man. 
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_ every manifestation of dishonesty and undemocratic 
a practices from the ranks of organized labor. 
net It is against that background and in keeping with this 
a2 philosophy that I have testified here today. In order 
that there be no misunderstanding of our position, 
let me sum it up this way: 
The AFL-CIO is in favor of, is committed to, and 
will support without reservation every piece of neces- 
yaad signe ngs Sipe 
mate trade union movement combat corruption, com- 
“oem ee 
ee On the other hand, the AFL-CIO is opposed to and 
will fight any piece of legislation which, under the 
guise of meeting the above stated test, in reality has 
as its purpose the weakening or the destruction of 
either trade unions or the process of free collective 
bargaining. 
Subcommittee’s Responsibility t 
Now it seems to us that the members of this sub- 
si committee bear an especially heavy responsibility . 
iets and I am so bold as to mention it because it is com- g 
Pe The AFL-CIO News has prepared this special i 
oe supplement on AFL-CIO Pres, George Meany’s : 
statement before the Subcommittee on Labor of the HOUIY Wat the business lobbyists W 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare have appeared here advocating union-busting legisla- 
because of the overriding importance of current tion would have this subcommittee ignore. 
; | proposals for labor legislation. Simply stated, that responsibility is to take every We urge that you move against the crooks, both 
. This supplement carries the AFL-CIO’s 16-point possible precaution against playing into the hands of _in business and in labor. 
program for labor legislation in summary form, the the very forces of corruption which, I am confident, It is possible to adhere to these guidelines and at 
. federation’s position on labor legislation and cor- this committee detests as much as we do. the same time write meaningful, purposeful legisla- 
“4 ruption, union democracy and election procedures, How could this happen? It could happen if the tion which will aid, not hamper, the trade union 
a subcommittee should, a3 we are confident it will not, | movement in its clean-up campaign. That is the kind 
report a bill which the trade union movement would of legislation I have already suggested. 
a. 
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Taft-Hartley: A Study in Anti-Union Bias 


AFL-CIO Presents 
Case for Revising 
Law in Six Areas 


Revision of the Taft-Hartley Act is a major area of the 
AFL-CIO labor legislation program. The following is 
excerpted from AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s testi- 
mony before the Senate Labor Subcommittee. 

The unions of this country are of the view that the 
Taft-Hartley Act is as a whole and in multifarous detail 
unfair and anti-union. 

Our views on this subject were placed before the Con- 
gress, and in particular before the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee, in detail during general hear- 
ings on revision of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1949 and 
1953; and during more restricted hearings in 1954. While 
developments in recent years have altered the emphasis 
we would now give to various items in our bill of par- 
ticulars against the Taft-Hartley Act, we in general hold 
to the overall views expressed in 1949 and 1953. 

It is our understanding, however, that the subcommittee 
does not at this time intend to consider general revision 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, but only certain specific and 
limited proposals with regard to that statute. I may say 
that despite our belief that the Taft-Hartley Act is in need 
of wholesale revision we concur in the subcommittee’s 
view that this is not the occasion for it. 

As I have stated, we in the AFL-CIO believe that there 
is need for some federal legislation to meet specific abuses 
disclosed in the hearings of the McClellan Select Com- 
mittee. We are aware that many of the changes in Taft- 
Hartley which have been proposed, whether by us or by 
others, are regarded as controversial. 

Taft-Hartley revision is also a highly technical matter, 
involving consideration of innumerable interrelated details 
of a long and complicated act. 

We, therefore, agree with what was evidently the sub- 
committee’s conclusion that if it is to dispose of its pri- 
mary job of legislating with regard to corruption in 
the field of labor relations, it had best confine within 
manageable limits its consideration of changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Accordingly, I will in this statement confine myself 
to the particular proposals with respect to Taft-Hartley 
which I understand the subcommittee to be considering. 
If it should later develop that the subcommittee is dis- 
posed to consider additional matters in this field we would, 
of course, appreciate an opportunity to express our views 
on them. 


—BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION TRADES 
AMENDMENTS. This subject of amendments par- 
ticularly needed in the Building and Construction Trades 
field has been fully covered by Pres. Gray of the AFL- 
CIO Building and Construction Trades Dept. To conserve 
the subcommittee’s time I will not cover the same ground. 
I want only to stress that the measures whose enact- 
ment is requested by the Building and Construction 
Trades Dept. have the support of the AFL-CIO. 


—RIGHT OF ECONOMIC STRIKERS TO VOTE. 
Under the second sentence of Section 9(c)(3) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act workers who leave their jobs in an 
economic strike are not permitted to vote in an NLRB 
election, while the strikebreakers who take their place 


are permitted to vote. 
_This_ provision is manifestly unfair. It ignores the 
equity the worker acquires in the job he holds through 


his contribution of skill and effort to the enterprise. It 
provides the machinery whereby employers can delib- 
erately overthrow a legally certified union. 

All the employer has to do is replace the strikers, 
petition the NLRB for an election, and then sit back 
while the replacements he has hired vote against the 
union that previously was legally certified as the col- 
lective bargaining representative of his employes. This 
requirement of the law provides a powerful incentive 
to strikebreaking. 


% 


Position on Legislation: 


There has been a tendency on the part of much 
of the press to picture the trade union movement as 
opposed to any and all proposals on this subject. 

That is not true. 

In order to make that fact crystal clear, gentle- 
men, I have tabulated the legislative proposals which 
we have made. 

These proposals, omitting our suggestions for re- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act which I have already 
summarized, are: 

1—Enactment of the Douglas-Kennedy-Ives bill, 
S. 2888, for full disclosure of the finances of health, 
welfare and pension benefit plans. 

2-——Public annual financial reports by all unions 
other than small local unions. 

3—Public annual reports by employers on their fi- 
nancial disbursements in the field of labor relations. 

4—Public reporting by labor relations consultants 
of their receipts and disbursements. 

5——-The Dept. of Labor should be given authority 
to examine the financial records of unions, employers, 
and labor relations consultants, to check the accuracy 
of their public financial reports. 

6—A willful misrepresentation in any of these fi- 
nancial reports or a willful failure to file a required 
report should be criminally punishable. 

7—The Secretary of Labor should be authorized to 
sue in the federal courts to compel compliance with 
these financial reporting requirements. 

8—We suggest that certain employer malpractices 
in the labor relations field be made punishable as mis- 
demeanors under federal law, such as (a) payments 
to employe committees or employes to discourage un- 
ionization, (b) use of labor spies, (c) hiring of de- 
tectives to investigate union or government officials, 
and (d) the commission of acts of violence with in- 
tention of attributing them to unions. 

9—We suggest that any international union estab- 
lishing a trusteeship over one of its locals be required 
to make a public report, stating (a) the name of 
each subordinate body in trusteeship, (b) the date 
on which the trusteeship was established, (c) the 
reason for establishing the trusteeship, and (d) whether 
the votes of the body in trusteeship were cast in union 
elections. 

10—The Labor Dept. should be given the power 


Labor's 16-Point Program 


to investigate the truth or falsity of union reports as 
to trusteeships. 

11—We propose also that a willfully false state- 
ment in a trusteeship report or a willful failure to 
file such a report be made criminal. 

12—While urging that public reporting of trustee- 
ships be tried, we state that if disclosure proves in- 
adequate to stop abuses we will be prepared to join 
in advocating such further legislation as may be neces- 


13—We suggest that the embezzlement of assets 
of national and international unions and of corpora- 
tions engaged in interstate commerce be made a fed- 
eral crime. 

14—We propose that it likewise be made a federal 
crime to make a false entry in any books or records 
required to be kept by a union or corporation with 
intent to injure or defraud the union or its members 
or the corporation or its stockholders or with intent 
to mislead any government agency authorized to ex- 
amine such books or records. 

15—We urge that Section 302 of the present Taft- 
Hartley Act be broadened to make it criminal for 
an employer to bribe an officer or representative of 
any union or for any union officer or representative 
to receive such a bribe regardless of whether his union 
represents that particular employer’s employes. 

16—As respects union elections, we stress the de- 
sirability of encouraging self-regulation by the labor 
movement; and urge that any federal standards which 
may be devised take full account of the variegated 
nature of the tens of thousands of labor unions within 
the United States and of the varied election practices 
which they have developed to meet the traditions, 
needs and desires of their membership. 

That, in summary, gentlemen, is the legislation which 
the AFL-CIO proposes the Congress of the United 
States adopt. 

It will aid in achieving the clean and democratic 
trade union movement to which we are dedicated. It 
does not sacrifice the freedom which we insist is the 
heritage and the right of any group of citizens in a 
democracy. 

We in the AFL-CIO hope you will recommend it 
for adoption. 


LEGISLATION WOULD AID ONLY 


That Section 9(c)(3) is an inequitable and even out- 
rageous provision has been so generally recognized that 
the only wonder is how it was ever written into the 
statute books. The provision would, for example, have 


; 
: 
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in 1953 (S. 655). 
It is view that in any strike it is the strikers, 
ikebreakers, who have the greater stake in 
jobs and the greater claim as employes. We think 
w should recognize that the replacements are sim- 
ply temporary employes who may have no job if the 
strike is settled and the dispute resolved. In our view 
ly should economic strikers be permitted to vote 
an NLRB election but the strikebreakers who re- 


place them should not. Any provision allowing strike- 


Unfortunately there are a few unions in which Com- 
munist elements still play an important role. These are 


THE CROOKS 


the survivors and remnants of the unions expelled from 
the CIO in 1949-50 as Communist dominated. 


However, it is just these unions that are most metic- 
ulous about filing non-Communist affidavits; while one 
or two other unions, which are non-Communist, con- 
tinue as a matter of principle to refuse to file the af- 
fidavits, and so may not use the facilities of the National 
Labor Relations Board. Much more usually, non-com- 
pliance, particularly among local unions, is simply the 
result of inadvertence. 

That the non-Communist affidavit no longer serves its 
purpose of uncovering or displacing Communists from 
union office was recognized by the Congress in 1954, 
when it enacted the Communist Control Act. That act 
provides elaborate machinery for adjudicating before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board, with review by the 
courts, whether a union is in fact Communist infiltrated 
—regardless of whether its officers have filed affidavits. 

Proceedings under this act are now pending against 
certain of the unions I referred to above, and this sub- 
stitute procedure having been provided, there no longer 
oa reason for retaining the non-Communist 


—“NO MAN’S LAND.” The problem which has 
come to be epitomized by the phrase “no man’s land” 
fs et a new orl The ype Beco. obviously, is how 
man’s area is to be assi or apportioned 
between the federal government and eh. or, more 
accurately, whether its assignment to the federal gov- 
ernment by both the Wagner and Taft-Hartley acts is 
to be confirmed, or, in whole or in part, reversed. 

We believe that the federal government should have 
and apply to business in and affecting interstate com- 
merce a uniform national labor relations policy. If the 
labor relations policies adopted by the Congress are 
sound, and are those best calculated to produce a health- 
ful expanding economy and peaceful industrial relations, 
they should be applied to all businesses within the reach 
of the federal commerce power. 

The second major factor in our attitude on the “no 
man’s land” issue is that the National Labor Relations 
Act still contains protections of the basic rights of labor, 
carried over from the Wagner Act, which are not to be 
found in the common or statutory law of many states. 
Those i have been seriously restricted and 
compromised by the Taft-Hartley Act, as we have often 
pointed out, but that act does at least afford some pro- 
tection to the rights of workers to organize and bargain 
collectively, while the labor relations doctrines of many, 
many states are still rooted in the 19th Century. 

Our suggestion, therefore, is that the Labor Board 


(Continued on next page) 
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“LEGISLATION THE AFL-CIO PROPOSES .. . 


(Continued from preceding page) 

cancel the standards by which it now announces that 
certain categories of employers—and unions who deal 
with them—may violate the federal act with impunity; 
that it declare that it will hereafter process as many 
cases as it can in view of its budget and staff; and that 
it will decide what cases to prosecute both on the basis 
of the number of persons involved and the seriousness of 
the offense. 

This is in general the practice which the board followed 
up until 1950 when it announced its first broad set of 
jurisdictional standards; and as far as we are aware the 
pre-1950 practice worked pretty well. 


—THE STRIKE VOTE. This country has had con- 

siderable experience with strike votes. That experi- 
ence demonstrates that these votes are at best useless, 
in that they do not appreciably reduce strikes. 

In the opinion of many authorities, indeed past ex- 
perience with strike votes indicates that they do definite 
harm, in worsening the relationship between the parties 
~ making peaceful settlement of the issues more dif- 

t. 

Government conducted strike votes actually tend to 
promote strikes and to worsen collective bargaining 
relationships. At the very time when they should be 
engaged in an all-out effort to settle the dispute—and 
anyone familiar with collective bargaining knows that 
many disputes are settled shortly before the strike is 
scheduled to begin—the officers of the union, and very 
likely the employer also, are embroiled with the strike 
poll, instead of meeting with each other. 

The strike vote proposal emanates rather from those 
who basically do not accept unions at all, and who 


Free Speech Target 
Of Picketing Bans, 
Meany Tells Senate 


The right of trade unionists to engage in unfettered 
picketing was defended by AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany 
as an application of “our basic, constitutional right to 
free speech.” 

Under questioning by Democratic Senators John F. 
Kennedy (Mass.) and Wayne Morse (Ore.), during testi- 
mony on proposed labor legislation before the Senate 
Labor subcommittee, Meany said the application of re- 
strictive legislation against picketing “strikes at the very 
heart of the trade union movement.” 

“Picketing,” he said, “is as old as the trade union 
movement itself. Without the right to picket, we never 
industry in New 
conditions 


The picketing of substandard shops in New York’s 
garment industry, he continued, was conducted often with 
little or no hope of organizing the workers in a particular 
loft operation. Instead, its purpose was to force em- 
ployers to abandon substandard practices that threatened 
the health of their employes. 

“In our type of economy,” he explained to the sub- 
committee, “business people have the right to compete 
with each other. It usually turns out that the fellow 
with the lowest standard can force his competitors down 
to that standard in order to stay in business. 

“If the labor movement hopes to continue its progress 
in helping America grow and prosper, it has to keep 
the pressure on the substandard employer—even if we 
can’t organize his employes—in order to educate the 
public to the facts in the case. By doing this, we not 
only 


who recognizes the need for paying decent wages and 


Congress, he said, should not enact legislation 
that, under the guise of correcting abuses of the picketing 
process, would destroy the “rights of trade unionists to 
exercise their constitutional privilege of free speech.” 
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... WILL AID IN ACHIEVING A CLEAN... 


cherish the illusion, contradicted by past experience, that 
union leaders are likely to call strikes against the will 
of their membership. 

Obviously, however, a union leader who calls a strike 
against the desires of his members will have a very 
short career. As common sense would suggest, union 
leaders in fact take pains to ascertain the desires of the 
members before any strike is called. Not only are their 
own careers at stake on the issue, but it is self-evident 
that for a strike to succeed, it must have not merely the 
support of a bare majority of those affected but over- 
whelming support. 


6. TAFT-HARTLEY REVISIONS. Despite 
the subcommittee’s expressed desire that its hearings 
be restricted, as noted above, various witnesses before it 
have in fact dealt with numerous other subjects. I 
would like to say a word about secondary boycott. 
As respects the secondary boycott, I testified extensively 
on that subject on behalf of the AFL before the Senate 
and House Labor Committees in 1953 and 1954, as did 
Walter Reuther on behalf of the CIO. As we there de- 
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. » « AND DEMOCRATIC UNION MOVEMENT” 


veloped at length, we think that the Taft-Hartley Act’s 
present. rather blanket prohibitions against secondary 
boycotts should be considerably liberalized. 

Further, the one-sided provision for mandatory in- 
junctions against unions in secondary boycott cases is 
one of the most inequitable provisions in the Taft- 
Hartley Act. I need hardly tell you that we feel that 
this one-sided preferential handling of secondary boy- 
cott cases against unions should be eliminated. 

Thus our omission to go into this matter of the second- 
ary boycott does not mean we are at all satisfied with 
the law’s present provisions. We have refrained from 
going into it simply because we are aware that this is 
a highly complex and controversial subject, and that 
for the subcommittee to enter upon it would endanger 
its major objective of devising “corruption” legislation. 

For that reason, we urge that the committee reject 
all of the various proposals for making the act’s sec- 
ondary boycott provisions even more restrictive, quite 
apart from the merit or lack of merit of those pro- 
posals. Needless to say, we are likewise of the view that 
they have no merit. 


We believe that the practices of international unions 
with respect to trusteeship should likewise be made the 
subject of public reports. 

As stated in the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices Code VI, 
Paragraph 11, and as I developed in some detail during 
my last appearance, international unions must have the 
power to establish trusteeships in order to protect the 
local union membership in exceptional situations. 

We are likewise aware, however, that this power 
may be abused; and we insist that it be used sparingly 
and that the autonomy of the local union be restored 


As a safeguard against abuses, we urge that any 
international union establishing a trusteeship be re- 
quired to report: (1) the name of each subordinate 
body in trusteeship; (2) the date on which the trustee- 
ship was established; (3) the reason for establishing the 
trusteeship; and (4) whether the votes of the body in 
trusteeship were cast in union elections. 

These reports should be made public; a willfully false 
statement in such a report or a willful failure to file 
such a report should be subject to criminal penalties; 
and the powers we propose be given to the Labor Dept. 


We believe that the filing of public reports of this 
sort would, together with other remedies now available 
within the AFL-CIO and in the courts, suffice to 
prevent abuses of trusteeships. 


Labor's Views on Trusteeships 


The wholesale lifting of trusteeships recently an- 
nounced by the Teamsters’ Union, and the reforms in 
this field likewise announced by the Operating En- 
gineers, attest to the effectiveness of public disclosure— 
and for that disclosure we give full credit to the Select 
Conmnittee. 


If, however, it should develop, after a trial period 
of two or three years, that we are mistaken, and that 
public disclosure alone does not suffice to eradicate 
trusteeship abuses, we would then be prepared to join 
in advocating further legislation designed to eliminate 
these abuses. 


At the present, however, we urge that this device 
of public reporting be given a fair trial before resort 
is had to more intensive federal regulation. The con- 
tinuing inability of the federal government adequately 
to enforce such existing laws as the National Labor 
Relations Act suggests that substantive federal regula- 
tion is now always a panacea, 


Further, even if federal regulation of trusteeships 
should, contrary to our expectations, ultimately prove 
necessary, it could be drafted more intelligently on the 
basis of the information that would be compiled during 
the period of public reporting than would be possible 
at present. 


The Select Committee has not undertaken any such 
comprehensive survey of trusteeships as should precede 
federal regulation, though, as stated above, its investiga- 
tions have incidentally disclosed certain malpractices. 
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CORPORATIONS WERE “YEARS AHEAD OF LABOR” IN POLITICAL ACTIVITY 
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Why Labor Opp 


Here are AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany’s views on pro- 
posals to bar recognition and organizational picketing, ex- 
cerpted from his testimony before the Senate Labor Sub- 
committee. 


Most of the proposals which have been made to this 
subcommittee that the Taft-Hartley Act be amended to 
bar or restrict recognition and organizational picketing 
are new, so that we have not dealt with them during 
prior hearings on the Taft-Hartley Act. 

I will indicate why we in the labor movement will 
be compelled, to the utmost of our ability, to oppose 
any measure which seeks to prohibit or restrict organiza- 
tional and recognition picketing. 


—As the Supreme Court said in Milk Wagon Drivers 
Union v. Meadowmoor Dairies, “Peaceful picketing 
is the working man’s means of communication.” 

It is the natural way for workers to publicize the 
facts of a labor dispute. Picketing does not require heavy 
financial outlay, usually only a sign or placard or ban- 
ner, and the pickets’ contribution of their own time. 

It is the means by which workers can most easily 
reach those who may be in a position to give them sup- 
port—the employes and the customers of the enterprise 
involved. 


ph ges are many situations in which picketing is 
the only practical means by which workers seeking 
to organize can appeal to their fellow workers. Depart- 
ment store operators, for example, are permitted by 
Labor Board doctrine to bar union solicitation on the 
selling floor, and access to the work areas of many 
factories is restricted. 

—In some situations such as the construction trades 

the board will not conduct elections at all; and in 
other situations, such as seasonal mdustries, the delays 
in securing a board election render them impracticable 
as a means of securing recognition. Here, too, organiza- 
tional and recognition picketing may be the only recourse 
of workers seeking to organize. 


—The issue of organizational and recognition picket- 

ing cannot be considered in isolation from the rest 
of the act and its administration by the National Labor 
Relations Board. For example, the provision of the act 
barring economic strikers from voting rigs any election 
during a strike against the union; and that has a bearing, 
obviously, on the equity of proposals to bar picketing 
after the loss of an election by a union. 


—The present act contains a provision barring a 

union from picketing for recognition when another 
union has been certified (Sec. 8(b)(4)(C)). One pro- 
vision of the Administration bill introduced by Sen. 
Smith (S. 3099) would extend this ban to any situa- 
tion “where the employer has recognized in accordance 
with this act any other labor organization and a ques- 
tion concerning representation may not appropriately be 
raised” (Sec. 4). This proposal would, in other words, 
extend the ban on picketing in any situation where an 
employer has lawfully under the act entered into a col- 
lective bargaining agreement with another union. 

We have come to have doubts with regard to even 
this most reasonable of the proposals to restrict organ- 
izational or recognition picketing. For, as it must be 
apparent to the members of the subcommittee who 
have closely followed the hearings of the Select Com- 
mittee, the National Labor Relations Board cannot at 
all be relied on to detect and strike down a collusive 
sweetheart agreement which an employer enters into 


- with unscrupulous . officials. of one union inorder to 


bar another perhaps more militant union. 


case 

was the victim of the “sweetheart” deal appealed in vain 

to the National Labor Relations Board. Further, even 

Petty rar oemetacnag 8 cocsagitramtetsa tags pang 
at i collusive arrangements, its 

cedures are too slow to afford relief. oe 


Court has held that organizational picketing, including 

“stranger” picketing, involves an element of free speech 

awe M;éd ne 
States Constitution. 


—We do not by the foregoing mean to suggest that 
“E pletetiag: ts tek: socnetianee sed. We are aware, 
and the hearings of the Select Committee have brought 
out, that racketeers operating as union officials some- 
times use a picket line or the threat of a picket line 
simply to extort m for themselves. 

Activities of this sort are criminal extortion both under 
the federal Hobbs Act and under state law, however, 
and should be prosecuted as such. 


We believe that vigorous and compete. Prosecuting 


> 
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PICKETING INVOLVES THE BASIC, CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHT OF SPEECH 


Codes Key to Legislation 


(Continued from front page) 


AFL-CIO and the varied practices which these organiza- 
tions follow in the conduct of their affairs. 


If we attempted to impose on all of our organiza- 
tions a single mode of procedure, our code would not 
have been workable and our efforts to safeguard union 
democratic rights and processes would have been doomed 
to failure. 


Under the broad basic democratic rights and proce- 
dures set forth in our code, however, we believe that 
we have established a framework within which all of 
our unions can, consistent with their own traditions and 
with their own backgrounds, forms and procedures, carry 
on their affairs efficiently, effectively and democratically. 
We are determined that each of our affiliates shall live 
up to the basic rights and principles established in our 
code. 


Constitutional Enforcement 


Our Codes of Ethical Practices implement and give 
effect to provisions contained in the Constitution of the 
AFL-CIO which are designed to keep our federation 
“free from any and all corrupt influences and from the 
undermining efforts of Communist, Fascist, or other to- 
talitarian agencies who are opposed to the basic principles 
of our democracy and of free and democratic trade 
unionism.” 

These provisions are binding upon each of our affili- 
ates. Thus, violations of rights and principles established 
in our Code on Union Democratic Processes are at 
the same time violations of our Constitution. We are 
determined, we have the power—and we believe we 
have shown we have the capability—under our Consti- 
tution, to enforce the constitutional provisions and the 
codes that implement Them, to which I have referred. 

I have mentioned the fact that our unions follow many 
different forms and practices in respect te the election 
of their officers and other governing officials and other- 
wise assuring democratic participation in and control 


Some local unions elect their officers by show of hands 
at union meetings, others by secret ballot or by referen- 
dum vote. Some national and international unions elect 
their officers at conventions, others by referendum vote. 


Senate Praised 
For Funds Action 


My own local union elects its officers with the use of 
voting machines. 

In the absence of careful study of the facts concern- 
ing the actual operation and effects of these various elec- 
tion procedures, it is very difficult to know whether any 
of them is more or less democratic, more or less appro- 
priate to give full effect to the members’ wishes, than 
any other. 


Asks Opportunity for Study 

This emphasizes the importance of avoiding, as we have 
endeavored to do in our code, detailed prescriptions of 
precise procedures to be followed in conducting union 
elections. 

I do not mean to imply that this means we are neces- 
sarily opposed to any and every proposal to provide for 
a secret vote and elections at regular intervals of rea- 
sonable duration. It means simply that we want to have 
an opportunity to study the meaning and effects of any 
specific proposal before we express our view. 

It means also that, in our judgment, whatever legis- 
lation may be adopted by the Congress, primary re- 
liance will have to be placed on our own self-policing 
Codes of Ethical Practices. 

This suggests that an important element of any legis- 
lation will be the recognition it gives and the imple- 
mentation it to labor’s own effort to keep its 
house in order and to foster and protect free and demo- 
cratic trade unionism. 

Surely, in no field is the principle of voluntarism more 
important than it is in this one. For it should not be for- 
gotten that the only people who are free are those who 
will themselves to be free; those that have freedom thrust 
upon them never will be free. 
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A. Administration thwarts recovery with general credit control. 
B. Business leaders accent inflation, not unemployment. 
©. New setting for discussion: Initial recovery, widespread unemploy- 
ment and inflation fears. 
D. Beonomists’ positions: 

1. Add “price stability” as policy objectives. 

2. Act’s present objective adequate. 

3. “Maximum employment and _ production” preeminent 
objectives. 

BH. The issues: 

1. Separate declaration for “stable prices” undesirable, 

2. Unions blamed by classically oriented economists or employer 
apologists. 

8. Indirect monetary controls slow in taking effect and cause 
recession. 

4. The issue is not indirect controls versus runaway inflation. 

5. Economic growth has occurred in periods of rising prices. 

6. Formal priority for price stability means continuing high 
levels of unemployment. 

7. Indirect monetary controls create inequities. 

8. Concepts and measures of price stability inadequately defined. 

¥F. Conclusion. 
II. Price restraints through specific controls: 
A. Administered oligopolistic prices should be open to public 
examination: 

1. Antimonopoly laws have prevented some monopolistic con- 
spiracies and practices but have not restored traditional 
competition. 

2. Big business and price administration. 

8. Oligopolistic administered prices are inflationary : 

(a) Administered prices rose when market prices declined 


(1955). 
(db) cia Lg prices rise more than unit labor costs 
(c) Steel price rises in 1956 and 1957 broaden profit 


margin. 
(d) Py price policies designed to keep prices 
inflationary. 
(e) Conclusion. 
4. Public review of administered prices is essential. 
B. Wage demands will be moderated in a noninflationary economy: 
1. “Cost inflation” theory is built upon false assumptions. 
2. Trade union demands for reduction of excessive profit margins. 
8. Trade union role in influencing total wage rise is intentionally 
overstated. 
4. National labor management conference for reaching consensus 
on economic policies. 
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program designed to raise incomes of low-income farmer. 
D. Overall national productivity should be developed in major service 
areas: 
1. Causes of cost increases. 
2. Reorganization of medical care. 
8. Other service areas. 
4. National productivity agency for service industries. 
E. Specialized monetary price controls should deal with specific infla- 
tionary pressures: 
1. Inadequacies of policy during investment boom of 1955-57. 
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APPENDIX A 


Original data used in computing percentage changes in manufacturing production, 
perrolls average hourly earnings, and wholesale prices, from 1947 to 1956 and 


TABLES 


I. Percentage increases in manufacturing production, payroll earnings, unit 
— costs and wholesale prices in manufacturing industries, by division, 
7-57. 


II. Percent changes in major categories of wholesale prices, first 11 months of 
1948-49, 1953-54, and 1957-58 recessions. 
III. Changes in list prices of specified manmade fibers and yarns, 1947-58. 
IV. Employment, wages, and salaries in all manufacturing industries, 1947-57. 
V. Changes in selected service items in Consumer Price Index, June 1955-58. 


I. Maximum EmMp.LoyMENT or Price SraBILiry 


The current debate on the causes and length of our depression, the 
rate of economic recovery and the threat of inflation underscores the 
vast areas of disagreement among economists and leaders of our 
political society. Over 4.5 million persons are unemployed, 89 major 
abor markets are officially labeled as distressed, a million people in 
hundreds of rural communities suffer underemployment, 13.5 million 
family units earned less than $3,000 in 1957. An FAO official laments 
America’s real failure to solve the challege of rural poverty ; industrial 

lants are closing and there are no boom areas to take up the slack. 
tail prices are relatively stable and the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics declared in August that “he sees no signs of general infla- 
tionary pressures at work on consumer prices.” The general price 
level, he felt, would be stable for perhaps as long as a year. Other 
Washington economists join in this conclusion and some “speculate 


that the period of stability could last longer than that” (New York 
Times, August 10, 1958). The likely decline in food prices will off- 
set the rise in other areas. Wholesale prices have been stable. Com- 
modity prices, both spots and futures, have been declining since the 
beginning of August. World commodity ps have been dropping. 
On the international scene the Bank of Eng 

rates to fight deflation. 
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ECONOMIC STABILITY AND GROWTH 3 


A. ADMINISTRATION THWARTS RECOVERY WITH GENERAL CREDIT CONTROL 


But the President of the United. States and the financial and indus- 
trial community are highlighting the problem of inflation. After 
a meeting of the White House economic command in the middle of 
August, a key official is reported to have declared that “we are shift- 
ing from antirecession to anti-inflation policies.” President Eisen- 
hower has continued his “jawbone price-control efforts,” but he dis- 
missed the rise in the price of steel because this “slight rise in steel 
costs is not in itself a very great factor in living costs.” Followin 
this apology for the steel and aluminum industries, both of whic 
raised prices at a time of unusually low rates of operation, the Presi- 
dent delivered an attack on a congressional “spending cycle.” He 
has vetoed a number of spending bills and has ordered curbs on Fed- 
eral expenditures. Despite these acts, and the suggestion that he 
will request Congress in 1959 to nullify some spending programs 
(particularly public works, Government guaranty of loans, mort- 
gage insurance and direct loans), the current fiscal year will record 
an alltime high deficit for a peacetime year, probably in the neigh- 
borhood of $10 billion. 

The stock market has punctuated this inflationary mood by the 
almost unbroken rise in prices beginning in late spring. Corporate 
bond and Government security prices are declining. The Federal 
Reserve System is using specific and general credit controls to check 
this inflationary upsurge. It has raised margin requirements for 
stock transactions ee 50 to 70 percent. Several branch banks have 
raised discount rates and the “Open Market Committee” is beginning 
to sop up some surplus funds in the banking system. A growin 
fear is that the rise in the interest rates may again slow up residentia 
construction and local public improvement and impede small-busi- 
ness recovery. 

The executive branch of our Government has its eye on possible 
price rises and inflationary pressures. But its statisticians foresee 
a stable price level for some time ahead. The President has killed 
bills carrying appropriations to provide work for the unemployed, 
while the need for new employment opportunities is pressing as 
strongly as ever. Pleas for restraints on prices continue to be made, 
but they have had little influence on private business policies. And 
yet, no direct program for lowering prices has been announced. 


B. BUSINESS LEADERS ACCENT INFLATION, NOT UNEMPLOYMENT 


Some industrial and financial leaders in the current depression are 
also engaged in the act of deflecting attention from our serious unem- 
ployment problem to the issue of inflation. The ink was hardly dry 
on the proposals by the Committee for Economic Development to 
stimulate our economy through tax reductions, when this group 
issued a sophisticated exposition of its views on inflation. 

Inflation suddenly loomed up as the major issue, peculiarly, at a 
time when overall price stability was most apparent. Moreover, the 
committee, seeking a scapegoat for its fears, found it in the trade 
unions. Latching onto the new theory of inflation described as the 
ele rice” explanation, it declared that the “main problem is in 
the eld of labor where there is no law or not even a public philosophy 
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4 ECONOMIC STABILITY AND GROWTH 


or policy for the limitation of economic power.” Yet, William 
Benton, a member of this organization’s Research and Policy Com- 
mittee, noted that the CED had “in its 16-year history not devoted 
itself to the implementation of the Sherman-Clayton acts,” designed 
to control monopolistic business practices. 

The CED blithely assumes, in this and in past documents, that 
antitrust laws are sufficient to harmonize private business pricin 
— with the public interest, in face of the repeated criticism o 

ese laws by businessmen, academic economists, and government. 
The same member of the committee with restraint chides his associ- 
ates with the observation that “many distinguished economists feel 
the business community is today putting excessive emphasis on so- 
called labor monopoly as the ae boy for inflation.” Another 
member of the group, Elliot V. Bell, complains that the report fails 
to explain the “policies of recent years (which) have so signally failed 
to defend us against inflation.” 


C. NEW SETTING FOR DISCUSSION : INITIAL RECOVERY, WIDESPREAD UNEM- 
PLOYMENT AND INFLATION FEARS 


The change in the current setting adds a new complexity to the 
current discussion on the relation of “prices to economic stability and 
growth.” Stable overall prices, lower food and higher aluminum 
and steel prices, inadequate recovery, large governmental deficits, new 
restraint on expenditures for public improvements and rising inter- 
est rates and stock prices present us with a markedly different back- 

und from that which faced the analysts in March and May 1958. 

ey focused on continuing rising prices in the midst of a recession, 
on the postwar and Korean eras of outright demand inflation, or on 
the 1955-57 period when an investment boom provided high employ- 
ment, pushing prices upward at a time when reductions occurred in 
housing construction, local government investments and the produc- 
tion of many durable and nondurable consumer goods. 


D. ECONOMISTS POSITIONS 


1. Add “price stability” as policy objective 

In the earlier compendium of papers on the relation of prices to 
economic development, the offensive was taken by those who argued 
that the term “maximum purchasing power” provided insufficient 
guidance for those who wanted to accent — stability or at least 
give it a clear and rane eehey position of parity with “maximum 
poo ay Sew (and) production.” Most of these men supported the 
CED in proposing an amendment to the Employment Act of 1946, 
deciaring that it is the Nation’s objective to attain “maximum pro- 
duction, employment and esercee power” through stable prices. 
But most of them rejected Congressman Reuss’ proposal that the 
Employment Act be amended to provide “for the inclusion of rec- 
ommendations concerning monetary policies in the President’s (eco- 
nomic) program and to bring to bear an informed public opinion 
upon proposed inflationary price increases.” 


2. Act’s present objective adequate 


The major group of economists did not subscribe to the above pro- 
posals for amending the act or assigning any new preeminence to 
the objective of price stability. They argued that the present lan- 
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guage in the act was sufficiently flexible to permit administrative 
implementation of desired policies. Compromises and adjustments 
always had to be made among the specific objectives and varying 
emphasis had to be given to each of them at different times. The 
act allows for such a flexible adjustment of procedures and they were 
not alarmed at the results. Several economists remarked that the 
nee administration was giving price stability greater considera- 
ion. 

Some men argued that price stability should be specifically under- 
lined as desirable, without giving it any more priority than it now 
had. They wanted to be certain that “maximum purchasing power” 
also meant stable prices. Others hoped that the general ] and 
monetary controls and enforcement of the current act would con- 
tribute to greater stability. 

Finally, a number of economists in this group argued that growth, 
stability, and even stable prices could be best realized in our society 
if there were careful public surveillance of the policies and behavior 
of specific large centers of economic power which determine prices, 
and to some degree of those which negotiate wage changes. Private 
pricing policies should be brought into harmony with broader public 
economic goals. They were not averse to direct ific governmental 
intervention in the operation of the economy to achieve these purposes. 
Others proposed the use of direct specific monetary and fiscal policies 
to restrain excessive demand, credit, and investments in defined areas 
of our economy. 

But the President of the United States, most business interests, 
and advocates of the “price stability” amendment to the Employment 
Act of 1946 are opposed to such direct controls. Recently, the Presi- 
dent declared that “I am not yet ready or have not suggested to any- 
one any definite controls. I still believe the free economy is a better 
way to fix price levels than is Government fiat.” The CED “rejects 
governmental controls of prices and wages, in peacetime, to restrain 
inflation.” It is, however, quite ready to flirt with controls of labor 
unions in face of an explicit declaration in the Clayton antitrust law 
that labor is exempt from the act in its union activities because it is 
not a commodity. 

3. “Maximum employment and production,” preeminent objectives 

But the debate could not end with only these two positions, for the 
underlying goal of the Employment Act of 1946 is the achievement 
of “maximum employment, production, and purchasing power.” 
These policies necessarily demand an accent on the maintenance of 
maximum levels of employment and resource utilization. Those pub- 
lic leaders and economists who recognize these as having been the 
primary concerns in the passage of the act have underscored that these 
objectives must not be subordinated to a statistical index or even a 
complete program of price stability. Believing that our arsenal of 
economic tools, including: fiscal, monetary, antitrust, and other con- 
trols or systems of review of prices, could effect general price stabil- 
ity and help harmonize private pricing policies and behavior with the 
pare interest, they are ready to support many of these pro, 

ut not at the expense of “maximum employment or production” or 
waste of our resources. 
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6 ECONOMIC STABILITY AND GROWTH 


E. THE ISSUES 


The administration and the CED have defined the issue for us. 
Shall we support the administration’s opposition to appropriations 
for public works, for other aids to economic development, for as- 
sistance to the unemployed, to tax reductions designed to stimulate 
buying power at a time when almost 5 million persons, over 6 per- 
cent of the work force, are unemployed with dismal prospects, be- 
cause the administration prefers to use general indirect monetary and 
— non gn ee to deal with local inflationary areas such as the stock 
market 

Shall we accept the CED position that there is no conflict between 
the goals of maximum employment and price stability because our 
“commitment to high employment is not * * * a commitment to keep 
unemployment lower than, say 4 percent of the labor force, or as ruling 
out larger unemployment for brief periods or in particular indus- 
tries?” The CED believes that price stability can be maintained if 
“we were satisfied with, say 6 percent unemployment and if unioniza- 
tion were not widespread.” Do the American people want to live with 
these high levels of unemployment and stop the spread of unionism 
in order to achieve price stability? Or are there alternative policies ? 
Or would we prefer, in the last analysis, to put up with a “creeping” 
rise in the price level as long as we continue to maintain maximum 
employment and production and achieve a continuing high rate of 
growth? Or would we prefer to “maintain” maximum employment 
and production and seek to curb prices through the use of selective 
price, monetary, and fiscal controls which would impede, but not 
et inflationary price pressures without checking economic 
activit 

The a of the present contributor to this discussion is that the 
last is the policy which we should promote. This paper outlines some 
specific controls which should be developed. 


1. Separate declaration for “stable prices” undesirable 
Inflation creates inequities but unemployment also produces hard- 


ships. 

The proponents of the revision of the Employment Act of 1946 
have most vigorously argued the case of the inequities and hardships 
created by “creeping inflation.” These analyses have not drawn major 
fire. For no one can deny that people are injured, and the economic 
interests of many weak groups have been adversely affected by rising 
prices. But their economic analysis of the effects of the slow rise in 

rices has been called into question. The differences in their ah 
ie in the fact that they have minimized or waved aside the human 
and economic costs of the alternative positions. They have decried 
inequities but have accepted large-scale unemployment. They have 
clung so ardently to classical competitive models of business organi- 
zation that they have ruled out economic controls which would 
strengthen stabilizing trends in our economy. 

“Creeping” or slow increase in prices do adversely affect fixed- 


income groups. The price increase means they can buy less and less 
with their incomes. eaker sectors among the wage earners and 
salaried employees are unable to bargain for automatic cost-of-living 

Genshepene’ largesse is not always sufficient to main- 


adjustments. 
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tain their real purchasing power. Federal and State minimum-wa 
legislation, where it exists, is updated only belatedly to eliminate the 
inequities. Such laws are lacking particularly in the very States 
where workers are least organized. Government employees have their 
wages raised only after protracted political efforts and battles. And 
then only when an alerted citizenry realizes that the quality of service 
is being undermined. Frequently, they have had to fight economy- 
minded administrations to get what the Congress or the State or local 
legislature has voted them. 

he stronger and active economic groups of labor and capital have 
held their own; they have easier access to resources. The weaker and 
more passive have suffered. Countervailing forces arise slowly and 
inadequately and often not at all among the weak. Even when the 
Government undertakes to help them, the strong batter down the aids 
through legislation, unfriendly administrative appointments, and the 
judicial process as in the case of the unorganized workers.* 

The correction of inequities suffered by one weak group does not 
assure benefits to all others. Each has to fight for itself. Complete 
balance and equity in adjustments to a fer d price level are unlikely 
in our free economy. Nor do they exist within our society when the 
price level is stable. 

One is tempted to ask the active proponents of this argument con- 
cerning the inequities created by a rising price level if they have been 
equally active in correcting other social and economic inequities. Are 
the weak, passive, and unorganized groups ever equal beneficiaries of 
society’s gain and, if not, would it not be fitting to seek prior correc- 
tive action in these areas? 


2. Unions blamed by classically oriented economists or employer 
apologists 

An assumption running through the argument for urgent action to 
maintain the price level is the belief that the postwar years built 
sais forces of continuing inflation into the American economy. 

he main villain is the trade-union movement and its insistence on 
wage increases. Its successful pressure for higher wages communi- 
cates itself to the entire society, for unorganized employers “must” 
follow suit to avoid unions, and, it is alleged, this forces prices up. 
These analysts are relatively inured to “demand inflation” such as 
we experienced immediately after the war. But they want to fasten 
down the current “creeping” category and find its cause. Since 

rices, they feel, will continue to rise, they are seeking a target to 
it. The irony is that some of these men in another context often 
minimize the union’s influence in affecting wage levels. 

We presume that this conviction stems in part from the novelty of 
the many new institutions or forces we now face which these men do 
not fully understand since they are alien to the classical economic 
models. Instead of diagnosing and understanding them, the easier 
settee and emotional alternative is to disapprove and combat 

em. 
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8. Indirect monetary controls slow in taking effect and cause recession 

The conviction that prices will inevitably rise in our economy is 
usually associated with the advocacy of general fiscal and monetary 
controls to deflate excess demand. is position is of course subject 
to much criticism. Do we necessarily have the evidence that prices 
will rise if we have the will to isolate the specific causes of increases 
and the determination to restrain the pressures? Why should we 
favor general monetary controls when our experience indicates that 
they will not act to stop inflation quickly, and will slow up economic 
activity ? 

The argament that prices will continue to rise is reason for study 
of the causes and the development of programs for their restraint 
rather than an invitation to the use of improper policies which usher 
in a host of discriminatory effects. Certainly, older economic teach- 
ings concerning the effectiveness and relevancies of direct monetary 
control will not suffice to give us adequate current answers as to 
methods of holding down prices. 


4. The issue is not indirect controls versus runaway inflation 

The case for general fiscal and monetary controls has also been 
argued by alleging that creeping inflation cannot be bridled and will 
break out into an epidemic of chronic large-scale inflation. The 
minor costs of general controls are to be preferred to the devastation 
caused by runaway price movement. This is a scare which should be 
treated as such. Our choice is not between indirect controls and 
runaway inflation, but between creeping inflation and price stability 
by means of special controls over specific inflationary pressures. 


5. Economic growth has occurred in periods of rising prices 
Does a slow rise in the price level stimulate economic growth? The 
proponents of an outright declaration for price stability have con- 
tended that rising prices are not essential to growth. But many stu- 
dents have abundantly shown that economic expansion has tended to 
occur during periods of sage, prices. They have argued in fact that 
price stability is not under all circumstances consistent with economic 
wth. Historic evidence of the operation of our economy provides 
ormidable support for this entire position. The credit and fiscal 
restraints during 1955-57 did not stop creeping inflation, nor mod- 
erate the investment boom. It is, therefore, necessary for us to resist 
supporting groups favoring a specific declaration for “stable price 
policy” particularly as this policy may restrain current economic 
expansion. The administration’s current preference for price stabil- 
ity over high employment illustrates the danger of this attitude to 
economic pe and employment and raises doubts concerning the 

wisdom of the position of these “price stabilizers.” 
6. Formal priority for “price stability” means continuing high levels 
of unemployment 

The crucial — is whether price stability is consistent with 
“maximum employment and production.” Certainly the positions of 


the more ardent advocates of this policy leave us little doubt that if 
“price agen ft is — any special priority over the other ob 
be subjected to continuing high levels of act 
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ment. As a contributor to the compendium, Joseph Aschheim con- 
cludes that 

price level stability appears unlikely to require unemployment in excess of 5 
percent of the civilian labor force. While much more moderate than some 
other estimates, a 5-percent unemployment margin is apt to entail a significant 
sacrifice in terms of private domestic investment. (P. 30.) 

Similarly, the CED suggests that the price of a stable price level is 
at least “4 percent of the labor force * * * (and) large unemploy- 
ment for brief periods or in particular industries.” ere are stil] 
other estimates of an expected level of unemployment in an economy 
tied to a stable price level by means of general monetary and fiscal 
control, but the lone fact is that rigid price stability, or assignment 
of a higher priority to this goal than to full employment or full 
production, definitely spells in the context of available controls a less 
active economy. 

The issue then becomes primarily that of determining the thresh- 
old of tolerance of unemployment in our economy. rtainly, we 
have been accustomed to much lower levels of unemployment than 
those chosen above and have become intolerant of excessive long- 
term ee as indicated by the adoption of the area redevel- 
opment bill by Congress. We would therefore believe that the as- 
sumptions of the levels of unemployment underlying current demands 
of the “price-stability-first group” must necessarily be unacceptable 
to the American people... 

Some economists and policy leaders are not urging that a priority 
be given to this objective but are proposing that it be clearly spelled 
out. In this way, they declare, the country will be assured that this 
objective will not be lost sight of. They, of course, are moved to this 
position by a concern that a different administration, not as publicly 
wedded to the “stable dollar” policy and more concerned with main- 
taining employment than the present one, would subordinate this 
objective. This group wishes the Government to apply itself con- 
tinuously to securing stable prices. They are anxious to dispel im- 
pressions, which they contend are prevalent, that prices will inevitably 
rise and that the Government will continue to bail out the economy 
through higher expenditures or easy credit, resulting in tempora 
economic stability at a higher price level. They hope to dispel this 
attitude because it supports the movement to higher price levels. 


7. Indirect monetary controls create inequities 


The program for achieving price stability may also misfire be- 
cause it will create greater inequities than now arise in a period of 
creeping inflation. Monetary restraints since 1955 have been par- 
ticularly discriminatory against low-income groups, the housing in- 
dustry, small-business and governmental services; they have had par- 
ticularly little immediate effect on big businesses because they were 
able to insulate themselves from these controls. Banks were able to 
make a killing. The end result was that these restraints worked most 
severely on the very groups in the economy who were least responsible 
for the rising yer level and whose continuing high activity would 
have a minimal inflationary effect. The pressures were highly con- 


centrated and could have been dealt with by controls in specific areas. 
But the administration and the Federal Reserve Board preferred to 
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use poten age indirect fiscal and monetary controls which generally 
acted slowly and with minimum effect on the investment boom. 


8. Concepts and measures of price stability inadequately defined 

Many difficulties, of course, will arise in making any program 
for stable prices truly operative. Technically, we must agree on what 
is to be our measure of prices. The Consumer Price Index has been 
widely discussed as a measure of prices. It is a significant clue but 
it is not really adequate for the administration of prices. It reflects 
ultimate price effects, but actually its responses lag behind initial 
impulses. An economic policy administrator will be unable to initiate 
adequate restraints if he waited for the economic tides to be regis- 
tered on the CPI. In the period of 1955-57, the rise in wholesale 

rices of manufactured durable goods was not substantially reflected 
in the Consumer Price Index because they are a small part of the index 
and the retail margins on these durable goods were cut. Which 
index shall it be? The Wholesale Price Index? The Consumer 
Price Index? General production deflaters? 

The administrator would also have to know precisely what price 
stability means. Is it to be rigidly conceived? Fluctuations are con- 
sidered desirable in a free economy. Which fluctuations are infla- 
tionary or deflationary and which are not? Which are conducive to 
stimulating production? Which restrain buying? 


F. CONCLUSION 


The advocates of a specific directive for price stabilization in the 
Employment Act of 1946 believe that indirect monetary and fiscal 
controls can restrain price increases. Our experience does not con- 
firm this position. Among the basic reasons for the inadequacy, if 
not deficiency, of this approach is that our economic organization has 
beeen vastly changed from the model underlying this economic ration- 
ale. Our economy is no longer composed of small units whose be- 
havior and prices are determined and set by the interplay of external 
competitive forces of the market. We are now highly organized. 
Large business enterprises dominate many markets. Various eco- 
nomic interests are organized for formal bargaining and the exercise 
of F oxecner and economic pressures. We, therefore, conclude that the 
enforcement of a priority for the objectives of “stable prices,” how- 
ever desirable the goal may be, would only tend to negate the broader 
objectives of the Employment Act, “maximum employment and 
production.” 


II. Price Restraints Turoven Speciric ConTRois 


In rejecting the proposal for “stable prices” to be added specifically 
to the objectives of the Employment Act of 1946, we are not question- 
ing the desirability of this goal. Rather we have taken this position 
because we do not believe that a special accent on this objective, given 
current procedures for containing price increases, would be consistent 
with the basic goals of the act; namely, “maximum employment and 
production.” e policies and programs designed to attain such 
stable prices should be adapted to promoting balanced economic 
growth and employment rather than subordinating them. 
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Our knowledge of the means of attaining a combination of eco- 
nomic growth, high employment and stable prices is, of course, 
limited. The concepts are still being defined and the different settings 
in which these problems have arisen are still being described. But 
the progress economists and administrators have made in recent years 
in developing theories and devising techniques for stimulating gen- 
eral economic growth and maintaining a high degree of stability 
provide us with the assurance that similar success may crown our 
efforts in the area of price stability. We must, therefore, be re- 
ceptive to helpful and constructive suggestions. 

Certainly, current policies of restraining demand by general credit, 
fiscal, and monetary techniques are not appropriate for a time when 
the inflationary threats are localized. When inflation is produced 
not by an overall surplus of demand spread throughout the economy, 
the executive branch of the Government should have available specific 
tools to deal with particular excesses in demand and individual abuses 
of monopolistic or oligopolistic powers. 

The present committee is making a good start in the direction of 
familiarizing the American people with the problems we face in in- 
hibiting inflationary movements and thereby helping to achieve stable 

owth and continuing full employment. Sufficient criticism has 

n addressed to the deficiencies of generalized fiscal and monetary 
controls and to the tools of menerias price changes to make the 
country all the more receptive to specific suggestions for direct con- 
trols. A number of proposals for such controls have already been \ 
made. Others will be offered in this and other papers. It is im- 
portant to encourage closer study of these individual suggestions so 
that their merits may be more fully reviewed. Your committee can 
make a substantial contribution by inviting close analysis of each 
aor proposal. 

t is our view that price increases can be restrained in periods such 
as we have experienced from 1954 to date, when there were few 
generalized inflationary pressures, if we will apply specific controls 
in particular areas where demand has grown unduly or where monopo- 
listic or oligopolistic powers are being abused. Similarly, the execu- 
tive branch of the Government hare, better equipped to discourage 
price increases during our current recession and restrain the infla- 
tionary speculative pressures which pervade our stock and mone 
markets. It is to the development of specific controls for each tow 6 
ized area that we shall address ourselves. 


A. ADMINISTERED OLIGOPOLISTIC PRICES SHOULD BE OPEN TO PUBLIC 
EXAMINATION 


In our economy it is hoped that prices will be determined by market 
forces. They will respond to demand and supply factors. No one 
buyer or seller will be able to fix or administer them. Competitive 
demand and supply forces would determine the volume of production 
and the use and allocation of resources. High prices would attract 
new investments, stimulate supply, and restore a balance, while low 
prices would effect a drop in investments and supply and a diversion 
of resources. Full employment would be maintained by a flexible 
price system. In this idealized state, there would be no need for 
governmental intervention in the market, since the adjustments of 
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price and supply to demand would occur automatically and demand 
would absorb output. 

Our economy has seldom enjoyed this state of price flexibility or 
had such mobile resources, Booms and busts have been the unending 
rhythm of American economic history. Many different efforts have 
been made to achieve economic stability. Progress has been made 
through fiscal policies. Another persistent approach has been in the 
area of the market structure. Much legislation has been enacted to 
destroy monopolies and monopolistic business practices to establish a 
state of competition and flexible prices. 


1. Antimonopoly laws have prevented some monopolistic conspiracies 
and practices but have not restored traditional competition 

Many economists have argued that if conditions of free competition 
could be reestablished, the problems of controlling inflation would be 
eased in periods when the overall demand appeared in balance with 
supply. They have therefore urged a direct assault on the industry 

oups which force prices up to limit their power. Programs have 
been proposed to break up these concentrations and restrain these 
increases. 

This same challenge, sounded for more than 70 years, led to the 
passage of our first antitrust legislation. Several additions have been 
made to the Sherman antitrust law which reinforced its basic purposes 
and closed loopholes. These laws made illegal business monopolies 
and conspiracies, price discrimination, exclusive dealings, tie-in con- 
trols, mergers ant interlocking directorates which furthered these 


one bee ends, and unfair trade practices which coerce or injure 


small business. Congress is now considering proposals requiring prior 
notification of mergers as well as limitations on good faith defense 
in the case of price differentials. The effectiveness of the enforcement. 
of these laws has varied; the courts have adopted rules of reason in 
their interpretations which sharply limited the reach of the law 
against business. The cients tana of the government has not 
uprooted the vast number of cases of monopolistic or unfair practices 
considered by the economists to be interfering with the operation of 
a freely competitive society. 

But there is a widespread consensus of opinion that even if these 
laws have not been fully effective they have inhibited the growth of 
truly monopolistic trends within the United States. Some students 
have argued that the actual competitive forces have been more signifi- 
cant in preventing monopolies than the law. In any event, the laws 
have had some effect. veral monopolies and patent pools have 
been broken up. Outright price conspiracies and agreements are rare 
in this day and age. Understandings and ements are now drafted 
so as to avoid running afoul of the law and the court’s interpretation 
of these laws. 

2. Big business and price administration 

These restraints have not interfered with the growth of the large 
business enterprises. Rather the latter have multiplied in number. 
Whatever controversy there may be about the degree to which they 
have dominated our economy, there is no doubt that they have arisen 
in many new industries. ith the increase in numbers and the 
spread of the economic areas in which they operate, their influence 
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has grown. Their power has become so mighty that we can, in 
truth, s of the era as one of “oligopolistic capitalism” which has 
superseded the more competitive earlier forms of business organiza- 
tion. 

Whatever the merits and necessity for the large business organiza- 
tion, their economic behavior is different from that found among 
smaller concerns operating in a competitive market economy. The 
latter tend to follow pocme to prices. They cannot fix them. Prices 
are set for them through external, nonpersonal forces. The larger 
concerns, on the other hand, tend to follow a different practice. They 
are os enough in most instances to fix their prices for their 
products and services. They are dominant or significant within their 
areas, and their major and minor competitors respect their price an- 
nouncements so that they establish prices in their branches of the 
market according to their own views of the best pricing policy. 

3. Oligopolistic administered prices are inflationary 

The prevalence of administered prices in vast areas of our economy 
is not seriously questioned. What is debated is whether the prices are 
sensitive to market changes; whether the sellers abuse this power to 
overprice the goods and services they market; and whether they tend 
to divert purchasing power from other areas to themselves to such an 
extent as to constitute a drag on the entire economy, to stimulate in- 
flation and, subsequently, a recession. 

May we consider the pricing policy and behavior of the large cor- 
porations in conflict with the declared objectives of the Employment 
Act? A considerable body of expert opinion now associates the ap- 
pearance of “creeping inflation” with this control of our price struc- 
ture by large, dominant corporations who act as price leaders and set 
prices according to predetermined cost-plus formulas, reinforce their 
own market positions through advertising and other forms of nonprice 
competition, and whose huge profits have goaded unions on to seek 
high wage increases. These men see, in the modification of price 
ahibes and behavior of these large companies, the possibility of sub- 
stantially restraining creeping price increases and in stabilizing our 
price level and economy. 

There is much support for the above position both on the basis of 
experience and theoretical grounds. Most of the price increases in 
recent years have taken place in the fields dominated by large corpora- 
tions which tend to administer their own price systems. Moreover, 
there has been a marked tendency in some areas for prices to move 
only in one direction, namely, upward. The recent price reduction 
in the aluminum industry which was subsequently canceled, interest- 
ingly enough was attributable to the Russians underselling the Alumin- 
ium Corp. in British markets rather than any competitive factors 
in this country. 

(a) Administered prices rose when market prices declined (1955- 
58).—Gardner Means, in his testimony before the Senate Antitrust. 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, repo on his analysis of wholesale 
price changes from June 1955 to June 1957. For 80 commoditi 
‘wholesale prices changed less than 8 times in an 8-year period an 
for 93 commodities * * * prices changed more than 77 times in the 
same period.” He found that “market prices declined on the average 
1.4 percent while the administered prices rose on the average 10.2 
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percent.” He concluded that “insofar as these data represent a fair 
sample of wholesale price behavior for market prices and for the least 
changing administrative prices, they indicated that the major move- 
ment in the last 2 years has come in the most administered prices and 
not in market prices as a group.” After a study of food and agricul- 
tural prices which he found had declined, and ane food consump- 
tion, which had remained stationary, he concluded that “the current 
inflation is not the result of a general rise in demand but is a product 
either of a specialized increase in demand which has not spread: out, or 
lifted demand in general, or is a product of upward price revisions 
within the area of pricing discretion.” 

(b) Durable goods prices rise more than unit labor costs (1947- 
67) ---Additional evidence of the overriding influence of the admin- 
istered price sector upon our economy is supplied by the relative price 
behavior of the durable and nondurable goods industries over the 
period from 1947 through 1957. The wholesale price of durable 
goes manufactured (which were identified as consisting of the prices 

or consumer durable and producer finished goods in the wholesale 
price series), in which area a substantial one. of the producers 
are subjected to administrative price control, rose by 53 percent as 
compared with the 10 percent for the nondurable goods industries. 
During this same period the comparative rise in unit labor costs for 
the durable goods industries was 15 percent and the ee pgp gc 
industries, 11 percent. The wholesale prices for durable goods in- 
creased more than three times the rise in unit labor costs, whereas the 
increase in wholesale prices for the nondurable goods actually was less 
than the rise in unit labor cost (table I). 

The overwhelming power of these large corporations in setting 
prices for major sectors of American industry has been particularly 
evident during the last boom and the current depression. A general 
state of excess demand was absent; but the large capital goods indus- 
tries boomed and they pushed prices upward. Under the impetus of 
an upswing in consumer buying in 1954, induced in part by a cut in 
personal income tax, a drop in the rate of personal savings and a lib- 
eral credit policy for home construction at the end of 1953 and 
throwe> 1954, an impressive increase in demand occurred for consumer 
durables, particularly for automobiles and homes. With the repeal of 
the excess-profits tax in 1953, the introduction of accelerated deprecia- 
tion allowances under the corporate income-tax law and the expansion 
of Government purchases, industry began its capital expansion which 
produced the recent investment boom. During this psriod, demand 
was clearly concentrated in the capital goods areas. Manufacturers 
used the opportunity to put across the price increases which Gardner 
Means reported. | most significantly, they repeated the same pat- 
tern in 1958 in a period of much reduced operations when there was no 
boom or demand for their goods and some of these industries were 
operating at about one-half of their capacity. 

In part, this story is revealed in the analysis by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of wholesale prices in the three recessions of 1948-49; 
1953-54; and 1957-58. e Bureau reports that in the third recession 
(which or measure as extending from July 1957 to May 1958) the 
prices of all wholesale commodities increased, though they had de- 
clined or been stationary in the previous two recessions. e of the 
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major reasons was the 6.8-percent rise in farm products and processed 
foods which compares with a 7.7-percent decline in 1948-49 and a 
1.6-percent rise in the second recession. Crude and intermediate ma- 
terials declined in all three recessions as did consumer nondurable 
with the drop in the current recession larger than in 1953-54. 
h the prices of producer goods and durable consumer goods rose 
more sharply than in the 1953-54 period and the current increase must 
be compared with a reduction in the prices for these goods in the 
1948-49 period (table IT). 

(c) Steel price rises in 1956 and 1957 broaden dy margin.—The 

wer of those corporations administering prices in the key industries 
1s best a through the analysis of individual industries. The 
report by the Kefauver Subcommittee on Antitrust and moe op | 
highlights this issue in the steel industry as revealed by the study of 
the price increase of July 1957. The industry has been highly con- 
centrated, with the United States Steel Corp. maintaining a dominant 
position and acting as price leader. The “practice of price leader- 
ship * * * appears to operate just as effectively when prices are in- 
creased as when they are reduced.” The report finds that there have 
been relatively few entrants into the industry in recent years and 
several constructed their facilities with the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 

An elaborate price system has been in use in the steel industry which 
was derived from an earlier basing-point arrangement which has 
“produced complete identity of delivered prices at any given point of 
destination.” As for prices, they— 
have moved on a number of occasions in the opposite direction to that which 
would have been indicated by the changes in demand. Thus the steel price in- 
dex continued its virtually unbroken rise even when demand and production 


declined (as they did in 1949, 1954, and 1957). It also continued its climb even 
when unit labor costs declined (as they did in 1950 and 1955) * * *. 


The committee also concluded that— 


the price increase substantially exceeded the cost increase in 1957 and apparently 
also in 1956. It is also reasonably clear that at the time the 1957 price increase 
was made there was nothing in the information available to suggest a forth- 
coming increase in demand which would support the higher prices. 

Most significant, the committee found that the 1956 and probably 
the 1957 price increase widened the margins between unit costs and 
prices. e “break-even” point for “both the steel industry as a 
whole and the United States Steel Corp. individually is shown to be 
slightly below an operating rate of 40 percent of sales.” One of its 
expert witnesses, a management consultant formerly associated with 
the industry, estimated that in the third quarter of 1957 the break- 
even point for the United States Steel Corp. had dropped to 32 per- 
cent of capacity. This estimate of the break-even point within the 
industry, coincides with those currently used in the financial com- 
munity in enentng prents. The latter place it at 37 percent of 
capacity for the United States Steel Corp. and at a comparable level 


for other leading producers. 

The price increase was set “at a level above what the market can 
support.” The industry made no effort to help customers develop 
markets through lower prices. This possibility it has discounted on 
the assumption common among many oligopolists that the demand for 
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steel was essentially inelastic. While many users of steel are defi- 
nitely responsive to price and are handicapped by these increases, the 
industry minimizes its significance in affecting its total operations. 

The hearings for the automobile industry have been concluded. We 
presume that the evidence will lead the subcommittee to reach similar 
conclusions about the abuse of economic power in this industry. The 
list does not end there. Economists are ready and able to submit fur- 
ther illustrations of oligopolists which are sufficiently powerful to set 
their own price policies according to their own concepts. 

A close investigation of the synthetic yarn industry would reveal 
a similar play of power. Where competitive forces, such as foreign 
imports or alternative fibers at approximately the same price level 
were available, prices have been responsive to demand; otherwise the 
producer sets them according to his own concepts of appropriate 

rofits and the scope of the market which he wishes to penetrate. 
he pricing history of the individual noncellulosic fibers by Du Pont 
makes a good start for such an err (Table ITI). 

(d) Administered price polices designed to keep prices inflation- 
ary.—The inflationary nature of these prices is further confirmed by 
the policies followed by these corporations. Recent surveys carefully 
report them. Fundamentally, they tend to be based on cost _ 
formulas. Their goal is to reach predetermined profit targets. 
ert F. Lanzillotti, after his intensive study, properly concludes that 
it is “more accurate to think of the pricing policies being designed 
and administered to achieve administered profits as well as admin- 
istered prices.” The officials generally use “standard or normal cost 
methods” rather than actual costs in sor their pricing decisions 
and give little weight to the influence of different possible prices 
upon sales in established lines—total demand being taken for granted 
and not much concern expressed for sensitivity to either small- or 
ba ne changes. 

he basic procedure in such calculations is for the company to se- 
lect a target rate of return which usually varies from “a low of 10 
percent to a high of 20 percent (on investment) after taxes or an 
equivalent before tax target of approximately 20 to 40 percent.” In 
defining cost the officials tend to select an arbitary rate of operations 
for normal capacity, such as 80 percent of rated capacity for the 
United States Steel Corp. Moreover, their depreciation charges are 
adjusted for price changes and further allowances are at times added 
to enable the companies to finance further expansion from their own 
financial resources. Prices built upon this theory have produced 
the great profits of the steel and automobile industries which have 
financed their expansion. 

Besides being inflationary, the policy of setting prices high enough 
to enable a business enterprise to finance its own expansion, presents 
a serious challenge to our entire financial community and our economy 
which depends on power checks and balances. These corporations 


have freed themselves from the review and checks of the money 
market and are able to proceed in their growth without control by 
the investing community as a whole. 

(e) Conchilon:tdinlahebenes prices in most instances are not 
responsive to demand and are set on artificial and questionable as- 
sumptions. Their profit targets tend to be unduly high and designed 
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to finance all or a substantial portion of the com ’s expansion 
from internal sources. Sellers wilise their eoonatnie power to main- 
tain high prices. Concessions in the form of lower prices are seldom 
made when operations rise above standard levels and few efforts are 
made to encourage demand through price cuts where production is 
low. The companies have stood b pwn higher prices irrespective 
of national economic policy and objectives. They feel no responsi- 
bility for making their pricing policies jibe with the Nation’s objec- 
tive of attaining “maximum employment and production.” Their 
practices, moreover, stimulate inflation. 

4. Public review of administered prices is essential 

One cause of the recent inflationary trend is the excessive margins 
and inflexible nature of the administered prices set by the oy 26 oligo- 
polistic corporations in major American industries. They dominate 
a substantial proportion of American industry and their products 
enter into the stream of the Nation’s economy. If a serious effort is to 
be made to deal with inflationary processes derived from the seller’s 
power, it is necessary to supervise these centers of economic power. 

First, Congress should determine whether any of these large aggre- 
gates of power should and can be broken up. There has been a tacit 
assumption that large corporations are necessary for an efficient in- 
dustrial system. Actually, there are many facts which controvert this 
argument, or at least call it into question. Certainly, the central 
headquarters organization of many corporate giants serves primarily 
as a financing agency for a conglomerate structure of unrelated units. 
There is a definite need for more intensified study and determination 
of the implications of the proliferation of multi-industry operations 
by big business organizations. These investigations and public in- 

uires should start from the proposition that reasonable and practical 
tionalization of these large corporations would be desirable in the 
public interest. 

Second, these large corporations are charged with a vast public 
interest. Their policies can frustrate the very goals set by our Gov- 
ernment. It is therefore essential that we give renewed consideration 
to the proposals offered by Senator Joseph C. O’Mahoney for the 
Federal incorporation of such large organizations. The Federal 
agency charged with the administration of this proposed incorpora- 
tion act should be furnished with regular reports on price and pro- 
duction policy, performance and ts, and should be entitled, on its 
own motion or public complaint, to survey corporations for their 

licies and performance allegedly in conflict with the public interest 
t75th Cong., Ist sess., S. 10). 

One phase of this review should be a regular examination of an- 
nouncements of proposed price increases which would be filed with the 
agency administering this act. The agency could hold pays if 
there was sufficient public interest and demand. Reports on these 
hearings and on investigations initiated by the agency should be filed 
with the President and the Congress, and made available to the public. 
_ The agency should be charged with developing criteria of public 
interest in the field of Fea Sasi price and production policies, so that 
private actions could be harmonized with national economic goals. 


Provision might be made that price increases by the large cor- 
hiked dn claims of higher costs due to wage increases com- 


porations, 
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pensating workers for annual increases in productivity, would be en- 
joined until passed upon by the Federal agency. Productivity wage 
increases should not be reason for so rices since employer’s own 
gains in advanced productivity should offset these increases. 


B. WAGE DEMANDS WILL BE MODERATED IN A NONINFLATIONARY ECONOMY 


Confronted with rising prices during the last few years, at a time 
when there was no generalized excess buying power, when facilities 
were idle or only partially utilized, business apologists have made the 
trade-union movement the scapeges for price increases. Other eco- 
nomists who wanted to prove their impartiality and moderate the 
seeming animus against business resulting from charges of abuse of 
economic power in price administration glibly coupled the business 
corporation and labor as the causes for price increases. By a sleight 
of speech, they have implied that labor means organized labor and, 
therefore, the trade-union movement. The cause of the price rises li 
they reasoned, with the abuse of power by both corporations an 
trade unions. Consequently, proposals for control of business policy 
and the administration of prices automatically included the trade- 
union movement. 

This identification of both corporations and unions with price de- 
termination has been an easy one for them to make. Wages, in tra- 
ditional economic analysis, are a price, and workers, a sooneowrreage + 
These can be manipulated in the same way as commodity prices. If 
the term for control of prices is “administered prices.” it has been ob- 
vious to these men that the equivalent for wages is “administered 
wages.” If there is oligopoly in the product markets, there is also 
wage oligopoly. 

pite the passage of more than 40 years the economist has not 
absorbed into his theoretical framework the dictum of the Clayton 
antitrust law that “the labor of a human being is not a commodity or 
article of commerce.” Political leaders also make this quick identi- 
fication of the two. Do they not see for themselves the images of 
Res business” and “big labor”? Have not some individual labor 
leaders abused their positions? The rationale used for castigating 
the business society would be equally applicable to the trade unions 
and the processes of wage determination. 

The con ional committees investigating these problems of in- 
flation and price policy should examine the wage and industrial rela- 
tions aspects of our economy more bets fore they glibly ac- 
cept the above conclusions. The use of the same price-and-supply 
analysis for both prices and wages is invalid. 

1. “Cost inflation” theory is built upon false assumptions 

Among some businessmen and economists, it has become popular to 
past of the inflation experienced from 1955 to 1957 as paring been pro- 

uced by pressures from the cost and not the demand side. They found 


it easy to accept and understand the typical inflationary cycle created 
by an excessive demand from pent-up buying power or other unusual 
factors such as a war period and speculation. This phenomenon has 
been well known and the culprit is usually identified as the Govern- 
ment. Fixing the blame on Government rather than on business 
policy or behavior came easy to economists and businessmen. 
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The recent experience, however, was new and baffling. Superfi- 
cially, they witnessed price rises. Wage rates also tended to bein 
creased by reason of the progressive upward movement of the Con- 
sumer Price Index. It was easy to characterize the result as a “cost- 
push” inflation overlooking the role of the oligopolist. There was not 
much difficulty for these men then to switch the characterization to 
“wage-cost” inflation. The whipping boy thus became the trade 
unions which had forced sellers to increase their prices. This new 
phrase also took big business off the hook. 

The reason for the identification of the inflation with the “cost- 
push” and “wage-push” is explained very naively by the CED. An 
analysis of the distribution of corporate income from 1922 to date 
suggests that labor’s share has been stable. Consequently, it con- 
cludes that labor “in a free market is unlikely to change the share 
materially.” Therefore, any rise in wages not offset by a comparable 
increase in productivity must be automatically reflected in rod 
prices and cause inflation. Thus, our recent price increases have been 
caused by an age — 

Apparently, it did not dawn on the CED that many economists, 
congressional committees, and public leaders have long contended, 
and publicly declaimed, that profit margins and prices of many 
ologopolistic industries are excessive and basically inflationary and 
truly the root of many of our economic difficulties. Every effort to 
maintain prices must be economically disastrous. Yet the CED 
naively completed its syllogism by saying that American business 
enterprises were acting “naturally” according to “past performance” 
and only trade unions could be the cause for upsetting the apple cart. 

Fortunately, several contributors to your original compendium 
peony out the fallacies of this argument. Both Messrs. Ackley and 

rner developed a more neutral terminology to ce pers that infla- 
tion could come from industrial price practices as well as trade union 
wage proposals. Gardner Ackley speaks of “markup inflation” in 
which the cause of inflation may be due to an excessive markup of 
either the profit margin or the wage level. Abba P. Lerner speaks 
of a “sellers’ inflation” which som be started by an increase in price 
markups as well as wages. These men have opened the way for a 
more considered analysis of the entire problem of trade-union re- 
sponsibility but have not, themselves, provided it. a 

Professor Lerner expresses the opinion that “the ‘who started it 
first? debate is a complete waste of time, because there is no original 
situation in which there was a ‘just’ or ‘normal’ distribution of the 
product between wages and profits.” While this curt dismissal of the 
problem may satisfy his overall analysis, further thought must be 
given to this basic issue. Public debate tends to center about the cause 
as well as the evidence of difficulties. ts 

Wage adjustments are not necessarily the cause of “cost inflation” 
and it is equally true that cost increases may not in themselves have 
been the primary cause of the price rise. Our analysis of the role of 
the oligopolist in modern industry has clearly demonstrated that his 
insistence on high profit margins is a central threat to price stability. 


2. Trade wnion demand for reduction of excessive profit margins 


The wage policies followed by national and local trade unions have 
been greatly conditioned both by the economic environment in which 
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they operate and the long-term aspirations which brought them into 
being. As for the economic environment, large-scale industry and 
corporations antedated the appearance of the current industrial 
unions. The administered price policies of many large companies 
ean be traced back to the twenties or earlier. Price leadership, prod- 
uct differentiation, and price formulas were adopted as substitutes 
for outright mergers, collusion and monopoly when legislative re- 
straints became effective. These now prevail in many industries and 
rations where unions are nonexistent or weak. 
imilarly, industry patterns for wage movements and terms of em- 
— were in vogue long before unions appeared in the basic in- 
ustries. These were usually set by the same companies which were 
price leaders. The same practices continue to be followed in sub- 
stantially unorganized industries, They appeared before the thirties 
and have continued to date. 

Industrial trade unions in the primary industries were developed to 
deal with the large profitable corporations of those industries. Their 
aims were to establish bargaining rights within the plant and on the 
job, and to negotiate benefits for employees. They strove to gain ac- 
ceptance for principles of wage determination based upon workers’ 
historic goals. One of these is the desire for a “fair share” of a com- 
ear profits. 

ey also have sought a regular share in the rising productivity of 

our Nation. During the twenties economists like Rexford Tugwell 
urged the wisdom of such a policy upon unions. It was adopted in 
the 1948 General Motors contract and subsequently followed in other 
industries. The conditions surrounding the acceptance of this pro- 
m are often lost sight of; they are a long-term contract and for- 
eiture by unions of rights to interfere with technological change. 
Management in the automobile industry has repeatedly declared that 
the wage increases flowing from this type of agreement have been 
regularly offset by productivity increases and should not be the cause 
for price increases. The Wage Stabilization Board, during the 
Korean war period, approved these wage formulas as noninflationary. 

Certainly the provision for automatic wage adjustments to the ris- 
ing cost of living cannot be an excuse for higher price levels. They 
stem from — price increases. Finally, unions have sought to im- 
prove the inge benefits in order to protect workers against the 
vicissitudes of life as well as to equalize their benefits with those re- 
ceived by other classes of employees. 

The trade unions in the mass production industries dominated by 
the large corporations have been quite insistent in their pleas to man- 
agements to reduce prices and absorb wage increases within the exist- 
ing profit margins. These union appeals have been spurned and 
rejected as not being properly within their province. Workers and 
unions concerned with the heavy drain placed upon the economy by 
exorbitant prices demanded by the industries in which they are em- 
ployed are considered impertinent, even though such prices have 
serious effects on employment regularity and opportunities. 

In each of the major negotiations since the conclusion of the war, 
the economies of the perpen wage increase has been regularly 
brought before the public. e facts have been paraded by the union. 
The one common refrain has been that the wage increases could be 
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absorbed. Subsequent to the wage concession and the announcement 
of the price increase the unions have regularly publicized their proof 
that the price increase exceeded the cost of the wage concessio: 

have reiterated the fact that they could have been absorbed without 
a price rise. But this evidence has been left unstudied by the business 
apologists or their economists. 

Fortunately, these data have been studied by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Antitrust and me a in the case of the steel and auto- 
mobile industries. The published report for the steel industry finds 
conclusively that “the price increase substantially exceeded the cost 
increase in 1957 and, apparently, also in 1956.” In its detailed an- 
alysis of the cost of the 1957 wage increase both to the union and 
nonunion employers, the committee concluded that it fell “somewhere 
between $2.50 and $3 per ton of finished steel” compared to an average 
price increase of $6 per ton. After considering the increase in “other 
costs,” it found that they do not account for the difference. On the 
contrary, the industry’s break-even point dropped and profit margins 
increased. 


As for the relation of wages and prices to productivity increases, 
here again a careful understanding of the evidence is indicated. A 
recent study by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, cover- 
ing the period from 1947 to 1956, concludes that “the index for unit 
ps costs was lower than the price index for every year prior to 
1956 although the difference was very slight and probably insignifi- 
cant in 1953 and 1954.” In its June 1, 1957, issue, Business Week 
— interprets this report as follows: “Unit labor costs seem 
to have followed prices uphill through most of the postwar years 
and particularly in those years when the inflationary peak was most 
intense. 

Between 1947 and 1957, hourly money earnings in the manufac- 
turing industries rose by some ey percent but real hourly earnings 
rose only 33 percent. is compares to a rise of 42 percent in out- 
put per man-hour during the same period. While unit labor costs 
in terms of current earni rose by 15 percent, workers’ real in- 
come did not keep abreast of productivity advances. Even if allow- 
ner is made for the cost of fringe benefits the results will not be 

ifferent. 

The record will show that the prices for manufactured goods have 
increased far beyond the 15-percent rise in unit labor costs. Ac- 
cording to the 1954 census of manufacturers, wages and salaries con- 
stituted 57 percent of value added by manufacture and about 25 per- 
cent of the cost of manufacturing. Thus, one might have expected 
that the 15-percent increase in unit labor costs would be reflected in 
a much lower rise in wholesale prices. Actually, the wholesale prices 
of manufactured s rose by 28 percent. Clearly, the prices of 
manufactured s have risen beyond the rise in labor costs. Man- 
ufacturers, in other words, have not held to their part of the bargain. 

This conclusion is particularly evident in the case of the durable 


orl eerie where the Meksnggs Me profit margins is clearly re- 
in the relevant statistics. us, from 1947 to 1957 hourl 

money earnings rose by 70 percent, but real hourly earnings inereaded 
by only 35 percent; while output per man-hour rose by 44 percent, 
real hourly earnings fell some 9 percent below this rise in produc- 
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tivity. At the same time, wholesale prices for these durable goods 
rose by 53 percent—more than 3 times as much as the 15-percent in- 
crease in unit labor costs. ‘ : 
Of course, the story is considerably different in many of the durable 
industries where competition is keen and the manufacturers 
cannot administer their prices at will. In the nondurable goods 
sector of the economy in the period from 1947 to 1957, money hourly 
earnings rose by 61 percent, real hourly earnings by 28 percent, and 
output per man-hour by 38 percent. Despite an increase of 10 per- 
cent in wholesale prices, unit labor costs in the nondurable sector rose 
by only 11 percent during this period. Even so, employers in this 
sector of the economy were much more conservative in their pricing 
licies, 
PoWhile the evidence supports the trade-union claims that in monop- 
olistic industries profit margins have risen, no responsible Govern- 
ment official has undertaken action to these manufacturers and 
sellers to revise their prices downward. Union wage action must 
therefore be considered as a plea not only for equity for its members, 
but also an invitation for public action to correct the exorbitant levies 
and markups imposed by these sellers and industries upon our 
economy. 


8. Trade union role in influencing total wage rise is intentionally 
overstated 

A number of assumptions have been made in the presentation of the 
influence of wage increases on our economy which need further clari- 
fication. The charge, direct or implied, that trade unions are respon- 
sible for the price movements should be challenged. First, union 
contracts are not as  pitong as is implied. Significant employers 
remained unorganized even in the most highly unionized manufac- 
turing industries. Moreover, many industries are only partially and 
feebly organized. The policies followed by many companies, there- 
fore, are unilaterally determined. 

Second, the blue-collar or production-worker segment of our econ- 
omy is being materially reduced so that wage increases negotiated by 
unions have a decreasing impact upon the final cost. Recent evidence 
on the changes in employment in the manufacturing industries indi- 
cates that the ratio of production workers to all employees has de- 
clined from 83.7 percent in 1947 to 76.9 percent in 1957. While the 
total number of production workers had increased over the 10-year 
period by 1 percent, the nonproduction workers had expanded by 55 
percent. The greatest rise had taken place among professional and 
sales personnel. What is most significant is that the ratio of non- 
production workers has been particularly high in some of the ex- 
panding and oligopolistic industries. 

Third, the rate of wage increase among the nonproduction work- 
ers appears to have been even greater than among blue-collar work- 
ers. In the survey of the operation of administered prices in the 
steel industry, the senatorial Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly found that the average salary increases for nonunion mem- 
bers in 1957 was 37 percent more than for the employees covered by 
the union contract. 
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Similar evidence appears from study of the overall trends of wages 
and salaries in the manufacturing industries. Salaries constituted 
an increasing proportion of the total manufacturing payrolls, rising 
from 25 percent in 1947 to 32 percent in 1957. Partly, this increase 
was accounted for by the growth of the proportion of nonproduction 
workers to the total. However, in addition, comparatively greater 
increases have occurred in salaries as compared with wages in these 
industries. Average employee salaries in manufacturing industries 
increased by 67 percent in the 1947-57 period, as compared with a 61- 
percent rise in average production worker wages. The higher rate 
of salary increases has been most marked since 1953. The increases 
in salaries and in wages per employee were 22 percent and 13 percent, 
respectively (table IV). 

Fourth, many unions have negotiated varying amounts of wa 
increases much below the patterns set by the pacemakers, because the 
bargaining and economic situations in their areas were not favorable 
or their economic power was insufficient to yield more equitable re- 
sults. In an industry such as textiles, workers have not enjoyed a 
general wage increase for some time. The larger textile employers 
who have been gaining higher profits than the average established 
firm have not been willing to share their special advantages with 
their employees. 

These facts highlight significant qualifications to the broad gen- 
eralizations concerning union influence on wage and salary trends in 
the United States. They underscore the fact that employers uni- 
laterally set wages for the overwhelming majority of American em- 
ployees and the unions’ influence is considerably limited. 

Finally, the discussion of the influence of unions on wages fre- 
quently proceeds from the assumption that the union administers 
wage policies and that they stem exclusively from the rooms of execu- 
tive and negotiating committees and mass meetings of the union. 
Unlike the Shear wes followed in the administration of prices, wages 
are bilaterally determined in unionized industries. They are negoti- 
ated between two contending parties, each seeking to promote the 
interests of its own constituency. Management is there to represent 
the enterprise and to further its economic objectives, 

There is no conspiracy ; there is a frank confrontation of negotiators 
of different interests. The concept one member of your committee 
has of the way negotiations are conducted is a misconception which 
while not held by many in this bald form, is unfortunately, part of 
the thinking of many economists. This Congressman declared: “I 
think that the big corporations, many of them, go to their union lead- 
ers or the union leaders come to them and say: ‘Listen, we want a 
wage increase, and all you have to dois * * * raise your prices.’ They 
get ng? and they do it.” Dr. E. Nourse set this Congressman 
straight. If this yr geome needs further correction, the steel and 
automobile strikes of former years and the prolonged negotiations 


between the auto union and the automobile companies this year should 
point up the error. 

The responsibility for negotiations and wage policy from the point 
of view of the enterprise, and even the full economy, rests with 
management. If there is public dissatisfaction with the wage package 
it agrees to, based on criticism of management’s assumptions concern- 
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ing its capacity and the propriety of passing on higher costs and 
hikes pose sd to the public in the form of higher prices, the remedy 
rests in limiting this power to increase prices rather than in inter- 
fering with the collective-bargaining process itself. 

Many writers on economic problems conceive of unions as follow- 
ing a single wage policy which is centrally determined. They often 
alfude to the ible competition among unions in their wage de- 
mands but por make allowance for this fact in their conception 
of the existence of a uniform and single union wage policy. Actually, 
these are determined by each national union separately and, in man 
cases by local unions despite the several well-publicized cases suc 
as automobiles, steel, coal, and rubber, where the unions deal with a 
small group of large companies which follow each other’s patterns. 
There is no single predetermined policy for all locals. Negotiations 
are for the mest part highly decentralized and each sector or even 
local or plant committee may develop specific demands suited to its 
own situation. 

The appeal that unions should develop one or another specific 
wage policy is, therefore, misdirected in terms of the mechanics and 
procedures of policy determination and wage negotiations on the 
American scene. Unlike other countries, the overall federation of 
American trade unions, the American Federation of Labor and Con- 
oe of Industrial Organizations, does not participate in the formu- 
ation or determination of bargaining demands and policies. There 
is little coordination among unions. It is exceptional to find local 
unions of different internationals which negotiate with the same com- 
ay exchanging information or even agreeing on common proce- 

ures. 

To ask the trade-union movement to adopt any specific coordinated 
wage policy to promote stabilization objectives is not only at a 
variance with the prevailing practice, but also presumes that any 
such, policy could be implemented by the unilateral decisions of the 
trade unions. Obviously such a conception is foreign to the situation 
in the United States. Unions cannot unilaterally adopt such policies, 
individually or as a group, without commitments being accepted by 
the other side. These have been baldly rejected. Moreover, there 
is no way for enforcing such uniformity of policy among trade unions 
since each unit is its own ultimate authority as to bargaining policies 
and decisions. 

A policy formulated in terms of national economic interest would 
also have to be tested as to its appropriateness for each case inde- 

ndently. The present ov is that the employer in each 
instance is best able todo so. If a uniform policy is to be developed, 
each employer’s views must be tested by some outside authority. It 
is quite evident, therefore, that the suggestions concerning union 
policy and procedure are born out of inadequate knowledge and hasty 
improvisation. 

_ Union influence on wage negotiations is often described as orig- 
inating with its monopolistic power to control the supply of labor. 
Obviously, if unions are to negotiate with the employers in a free 
society, they must be able to strike. The withholding of labor is a 
rightful use of freedom. The alternative is for workers to compete 
with one another for jobs by underbidding one another. This choice 
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has been ruled out by public policy which affirms workers’ right to 
organize and to bar collectively. ; 
mployers who, like the CED, speak of the need of a “review to 
see whether the existing laws give or leave a degree of power to labor 
organizations that is not in the public interest” are a raising 
questions about the propriety of the existence of unions. ey have 
not clearly defined their concepts or even understood the implica- 
tions of this demand but they are ready to challenge the operations 
of unions at a time when they themselves have not fully justified the 
existence of longstanding centers of business and corporate power 
which they themselves represent. 
4. National labor-management conference for reaching consensus on 
economic policies 

The present procedures in collective bargaining rest on the as- 
sumption that the parties in each collective bargaining situation 
are fully prepared to conclude agreements in consonance with the 
Nation’s economic goals. We have already seen that this assumption 
is highly optimistic. Both the Government and trade unions have 
argued that more guidance is necessary to the parties if there is goin 
to Si greater harmony between the results of negotiations and nationa 
policies. Trade unions have no access to management price and 
production policies and must proceed in formulating their p 
on the basis of their surmises of the likely course of action which the 
employer will follow. There is no chance in collective bargaining 
to reach an understanding concerning such policies even if the parties 
desired to do so, since such a course would have to involve a broader 
group than the participants in any single collective bargaining situa- 
tion. Moreover, such a procedure would certainly run afoul of the 
antitrust laws. 

If we continue our current oi, we shall be governed by the 
agreements and patterns worked out in individual negotiations ir- 
respective of whether or not they conform with the general public 
interest. They will rest, in the last analysis, on management’s own 
interests and views respecting prices. Neither the public nor Govern- 
ment should complain about the results, since they have taken no part 
in defining the goals for the participants. 

To enable the parties to better understand or even agree on national 
economic objectives, it is proposed that there be instituted a national 
conference of key leaders of trade unions and management who would, 
long before the start of negotiations, seek to examine economic trends 
and goals and discuss corporate pricing and production policies as 
well as wage and employment policies which would most nearly coin- 
cide with the national interest. While it is certain that in the earl 
years such conferences will only help to acquaint the parties wit. 
their respective views of basic economic policy, they will aleo enable 


them to take better account of these views in their own plans for the 
negotiations and in their own formulations of demands and policies. 
It would be hoped that in time a consensus would be reached on 
policies which would be a significant influence or guide in negotiations. 

Such a series of conferences could lead to changes in current price 
and production policies in the direction of more modest markups and 
price movements. As a result, trade-union demands and concepts 
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would also be considerably moderated and greater price stability 


would be effected in the economy as a whole. 


C. STABILIZED OR LOWER AGRICULTURAL PRICES SHOULD BE ACCOMPANIED 
BY A PROGRAM DESIGNED TO RAISE INCOMES OF LOW-INCOME FARMER 


The drop in retail food prices from 1952 through 1955 did much to 
offset the rise in prices in the other sectors of the consumers’ budget. 
Thé consummate result was a relatively even overall index for a 3-year 
period. The subsequent rise in food prices beginning particularly in 
the latter half of 1957, tended to reinforce the impact of the rise in 
other sectors. The prices of food and other farm products are of great 
consequence to the course of the cost of living in the United States. 
The continued sharp rise in foods since the beginning of this year 
reinforced the inflationary character of this period. Similarly, a 
likely future drop in food prices will offset price increases in other 
aren 3. 

Continuing attention must be | ata to this important sector. On 
the one hand, there is the great desire for lower costs and abundant 
supy ly by consumers. On the other hand, there is a responsibility of 
providing adequate returns to the farmer and of raising the standard 
of living among the 2.7 million small farmers. The farm bill which 
has just been passed provides for a progressive drop in the support 

ric3 of cotton from 81 to 65 percent of parity in 1962. Small farms 
eh their acreage preserved while those wishing to expand production 
can do so, but will have only the immediate support price whereas 
those who hold by the lower output allotment system will receive 80 
percent of pariiy for the next year. While the acreage for rice is 
increased, supports have been dropped to 65 percent of parity. The 
acreage allotments for corn have been dropped and supports have 
been lowered to 65 percent. New “fair and reasonable” support 
prices are to be set for oats, rye, barley, and grains or sorghums. C) 
overall effort is to provide for a possible increase in production and a 
reduction in prices. Dire predictions have been sounded from the 
hog areas suggesting that the new corn ep of $1.14 (reflecting a 
uction of 22 cents per bushel) will induce such expansion in pro- 
duction that support expenditures will increase. 

Not one of these measures adequately deals with the very small 
farmer. co pee me fate — pe Bo, st ¢ ie ers od of 
Pp such as those —— nator Sparkman o abama, 
sah of which is contain in the Hine vedorsla ment bill passed by 
the current session of Congress and vetoed by the President. 


D. OVERALL NATIONAL PRODUCTIVITY PROGRAMS SHOULD BE DEVELOPED IN 
MAJOR SERVICE AREAS 


Many commentators have already observed that price increases for 
the service components of the Consumer Price Index have pressed 
hard upon our cost of living. Much of the overall inflation has 
stemmed from this source. ile the Consumer Price Index in- 
creased by 8.1 percent from June 1955 to June 1958, the rise among the 
services was 9.8 percent. In each of the last 3 years, the rise in the 
service component was more than in the commodity components. 
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From June 1955 to June 1956, the rise in fhe commodities as compared 

with the services was 1.3 percent to 2.1 percent; for the year from 

June 1956 to June 1957, 3.1 percent to 3.9 percent; and for the last 

Test yo June 1957 to June 1958, 2.6 percent to 3.5 percent 
table V). 

The highest increase in prices for the 3-year period was in medical 
care, 12.8 percent. The others in aint order were as follows: 
Personal care, 12.1 percent; transportation, 10.4 percent; reading and 
recreation, 9.9 percent; and housing, 6.7 percent. All of the items but 
housing exceeded the overall rise in the Consumer Price Index. 


1. Causes of cost increases 


The increases in the cost of services may originate from either one 
of two sources. First, they may represent higher prices for the 
articles being used such as drugs in the case of medical care, auto- 
mobiles in transportation, toilet goods for personal care, radios for 
recreation, or fuel for homes. Second, the services themselves may 
cost more as in the case of hospital care, higher doctor or dentist fees, 
transportation fares, barber and beautician prices, home maintenance 
costs, or postage rates. 

Unlike other areas in the cost of living most of the impact of the 
higher prices and charges are transmitted directly and in full to the 
consumer ; compensating improvements in efficiency have been modest. 
The prices for materials passed on to the consumer reflect in part the 
power of the ologopolist to raise and maintain his.charges. This 
phenomenon is well illustrated in the case of the automobile. Com- 
petition forced the dealers to reduce their retail margins but has not 
affected the producers of automobiles. Competition at the retail level 
led to the abandonment of retail price maintenance for many consumer 
goods, but the manufacturers continue to charge their own fixed 
prices. 

Another complication in appraising the cost of services relates to the 
level of labor rates. There are basically three types of groups insofar 
as our analysis is concerned. There are, first, the hantreds of thou- 
sands of workers in these fields whose pay has been and continues to 
be substandard. These include workers in laundries, dry-cleaning 
establishments, hospitals, buildings, and telephone and telegraph in- 
dustries. Upward adjustments in wages for these persons are im- 
sree if we are to eliminate repressive wage rates in this country. 

ond, there are those workers whose rates are more nearly in line 
with most other groups and whose wages are set either unilaterally, 
which is true for the greater number, or through collective bargaining. 

Finally, there are the independent He pee me such as doctors, 
dentists, lawyers, and others whose professional fees have risen mark- 
edly. Many questions have been eked concerning this group. They 


set their own fees. Have they unconscionably raised fees? Have 
their incomes become excessive? Is more economic and efficient uti- 
lization of their services necessary to make these fees economically 
feasible for the American people? Have they raised their fees with- 
out reevaluating the changes in their professional life cycle so that 
they oe it to the country to work out a more rational scale of pay- 
ment 
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Of course, as in other instances, one of the questions arising respect- 
ing prices is whether the profit margins have been salned as well. 
| = ial imaedl camming snrdmanen a rise has occurred in many service 
%. Reorganization of medical care 

The above discussion has brought to light the major issue posed by 
the services; namely, have our methods of iter ys. them become 
obsolete and inefficient. The dramatic technological revolution in re- 
tailing which brought the self-service store, the large supermarket, and 
the discount house epitomize the types of innovations necessary to re- 
duce costs. Unfortunately, we have not yet begun a systematic reor- - 
ganization in the various services. There is an increasing awareness 
of the problems in the fields of housing, transportation, and medical 
care. Various movements are under way to develop new approaches 
which would not necessarily reduce labor income or professional fees 
but would reorganize the services so that they are performed more 
efficiently and more economically. But progress has been slow. 

This problem can be illustrated in the case of medical care where 
we have progressed considerably in defining the issues and are begin- 
ning to wrestle with the challenge of reorganization. The trade 
unions have been foremost among the consumer groups demanding 
greater economy. In fact, they are becoming the community’s spokes- 
men in protecting the consumer in this area since there is no other 
group ready to represent the general population, not even the regu- 
atory insurance departments. 

The reason for the trade-union interest is quite obvious. They have 
assigned substantial parts of their wage gains to health benefits but 
have found that these gains have been nullified by the rise in prices. 
The Blue Cross agencies have become automatic transmission lines 
for risi hemlet 1 rates and the questionable accounting practices 
followed by the private and so-called voluntary hospitals. The user 
has been asked also to costs which had hitherto been shouldered 
by philanthropy and public funds. Union members have observed 
tnat increases in insurance coverage have been followed by boosts in 

rofessional fees so that their net gain has been negligible. Workers 
ve come to resent the fact that their hard-won py rn soan have been 
cogens by the powerful medical groups in this way. : 

C) crete unions have few allies in their fight for a reevaluation 
of the medical care services. The Blue Cross agencies have actually 
been dominated by the hospital representatives and the medical profes- 
sion. Similarly, Blue Shield has been an agency of the local medical 
societies. The commercial insurance companies have had no interest 
in medical services since they have limited themselves to the job of 
covering the cost of medicine and have refrained from becoming in- 
po Bong Ma cost covers. Pca? pociens pociaes ave resisted 
any ©. in the organization of medicine. Attacking all programs 
for reform, they have charged into battle with slogans decrying “so- 
cialized medicine.” They have yielded to full prepayment systems 
only slowly and still offer much resistance to service Roane. They 
are stanchly protecting the fee-for-service system behind the banner of 
“freedom of choice.” Currently, the medical associations are balking 
at the provision of the United Mine Workers’ welfare fund for review 
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of therapeutic and surgical care which has eliminated unnecessary 
treatment and insured high-quality medical care at a lower cost. 

In face of the lack of rationalized systems of medical care, unions 
have developed a number of their own, or have stimulated community 
activities in these fields. Medical clinics and health centers have 
been established by unions to provide diagnostic care, health educa- 
tion, and some types of ambulatory care. In other communities they 
have set up full medical-care programs. Finally, they have brought 
their welfare programs within such organized medical care systems 
as Health Insurance Plan of New York City 

The importance of finding a solution to these medical cost problems 
is indicated by the rise in expenditures in this field. In 1956, private 
medical expenditures amounted to $12 billion which reflec a 45- 
percent rise over 1948 in per capita medical expenditures. Three- 
quarters of the increase was accounted for by higher prices. 

The rising costs of medical care, therefore, demand a careful overall 
review of our entire system. Economies and improvements can be 
introduced in each segment and into the program as a whole to insure 
better health and possibly a lower total outlay. Many different de- 
velopments can now be reported, but there been no organized 
channel for overall planning. Although we have had ad hoc research 
commissions, the need for a permanent evaluative and planning agency 
is evident. 

The current advances in productivity in medical care follow many 
different channels. Among the most interesting and dramatic is, of 
course, research. The human and financial savings resulting from 
the Salk vaccine have dramatized ultimate economies to be obtained 
for this source. Others have worked along the lines of public health 
and education. Every forward step in these areas reduces the demands 
for advanced medical attention. Diagnostic programs have also been 
pushed. Union medical-care programs often limit themselves to this 
service. Many hospitals and medical roups specialize in diagnostic 
work. Multiphase examinations have been popularized by a number 
of health associations as well as public agencies. Such advances, of 
course, mean earlier and better diagnosis; their purpose is preventive. 
The Federal aid program for the construction of hospitals is an out- 
standing postwar program, as is also aid to medical education and 
assistance in the recruitment of technicians and other auxiliary pro- 
fessionals. Greater professional competency has received a great deal 
of Federal and professional attention. 

One area which is receiving much attention is hospital care. The 
rates in this field have skyrocketed and the public is protesting. The 
organization of hospitals under the Blue*Cross has made the rates 
accessible to public examination. Trade unions led the challenge to 
the recent requests for rate increases and forced an examination of 
rates as well as hospital, operational, and financial practices. As a 
result of the decision by the Pennsylvania and New York insurance 
commissioners, programs for study of current practice have been 
initiated. Definite pressure is being exerted for hospitals to reexamine 


their own operations. 

The study of hospital costs is proceeding in many directions. There 
-“ of course, many studies underway concerned with the maintenance 
and commissary operations. But even with respect to medical care, 
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new ideas are appearing. Many people are troubled by the fact that 
due to extensive hospitalization insurance coverage and the relative 
lack of other medical-care insurance, excessive use has been made of 
hospital facilities. A Michigan study found that faulty utilization 
of hospitals occurred in as many as one-third of the issions in- 
volving third-party payments, and accounting for almost one-fifth of 
the total costs. Similar results are coming from other studies. 
Patients are being hospitalized for trivial ailments which would not 
have led to hospitalization for persons without insurance. This same 
conclusion is evident from the study of the experience of Health In- 
surance Plan, a relatively complete medical-care program. The rate 
of hospitalization among its members was found lower than for non- 
members. 

Better supervision of admissions and discharges has been found to 

necessary to avoid many inefficiencies and the unnecessary ex- 
tensions of stays which have become common. These could be reduced 
through cooperation of the hospital and the doctors. Hospitals are 
also working on methods of lowering the in-hospital drug costs. 

Most interesting is the increased thought being given to the task 
of defining more precisely the function of hospital, convalescent insti- 
tution, and at-home medical care. The latter two systems are obvi- 
ously cheaper, and more thought is being given to developing 
supplementary programs incorporating them in order to lower the 
actual use of the costly hospital facilities. 

Other ema include the promotion of group medicine which 
assures the public easy access to competent medical care by a general 
practitioner and specialists. Another challenge has arisen with re- 
spect to the proliferation of union health centers in a number of 
communities. More action is necessary in the direction of consolidat- 
ing them to eliminate duplication in this field. 

he above provides only the barest outline of the problems and 
$0 sonapr mae in medical care. Unfortunately, only casual attention is 
ing given to the planning of an overall medical-care program for 
the United States to insure better service at a lower cost. Certainly 
if we are to achieve both goals and, incidentally, contain the rising 
cost of living, it is essential that we devote ourselves to these problems. 
Ad hoc national investigations must be replaced by a permanent 
up which applies itself constantly and regularly to the issues and 
elps private and public groups in their experiments with more pro- 
ductive systems of insuring better health for Americans. 


3. Other service areas 

The importance of the service items in the Consumers Price Index 
cannot be minimized. In December 1947 they constituted 34.2 percent 
of the total. Medical care services represented 3.4 percent. The 
others in order of their significance were household operation, 6.7 
percent; rent, 5.8 percent; reading and recreation, 5.3 percent; trans- 
portation, 4 percent; and other personal care, 2.2 percent. 

Every effort to reduce costs through lower prices or more economic 
use of the materials and services would hold down the cost of living. 
The above outline for the medical-care program could be paralleled 
by one for transportation. Here again we have high prices for 
vehicles and materials. But the major issues center in fields. 
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There is the question of the present car design. It has not only 
raised prices but has inflicted huge costs upon the user, the munici- 
palities and State and Federal Governments, and created endless 
problems in our large urban centers. Intracity transit systems, 
whether privately or publicly owned, are in financial difficulty. Sub- 
urban commuting systems are facing bankruptcy. We must realize 
that the problems in these areas cannot be solved by bailing out one 
or another type of service or raising the fares for one or another line. 
These solutions only prolong the agony. They require a complete 
overhaul of local transit systems which would consider not only the 
railroads, buses, trolleys, subways, and airways but also the private 
cars. Planning must be done for all facilities and the programs 
should be integrated. 

4. National productivity agency for service industries 

The above sketchy analysis has shown that a substantial part of 
the rise in the cost of living has resulted from the increases in the 
cost of the services and lack of impressive improvements in pro- 
ductivity in these fields. Untii the latter occur, our efforts to control 
the Consumer Price Index will be most difficult. To achieve any 
type of restraint in price rises in this section, the problems must be 

ealt with as a whole. 

Our Nation has made an outstanding contribution to the promotion 
of productivity in foreign economies. We have exported our tech- 
nical know-how to help other countries advance their efficiency. One 
of the proposals which we have invariably made is for these coun- 
tries to establish national productivity centers to study their prob- 
lems of low productivity and to help in their solution. It appears 
only reasonable that we should take a chapter from our own book 
pss organize a similar national productivity center for the service 
industries to increase the effectiveness of our consumer services. In 
this way we can assure marked advances in efficiency and lower costs 
in this field. The Consumers Price Index and cost of living 
will be held down as a result. 


B, SPECIALIZED MONETARY PRICE CONTROLS SHOULD DEAL WITH SPECIFIO 
INFLATIONARY PRESSURES 


The Federal Reserve System has very limited means to deal with 
inflationary and speculative pressure in the money market. It can 
control the supply of money and credit through changes in the re- 
serve requirements for banks, variation of the discount rates and 
purchase or sale of Government securities, as well as control of the 
size of the deposit on margin accounts in the purchase of securities. 
Only the latter is focused toward a specific area. In the past the 
Federal Reserve Board also was able to regulate the volume and 
terms of consumer credit. But this authority has lapsed and the 
pies $00 Reserve bank has not been desirous of reestablishing its 
authority. 

By sod large, these general controls and the one specific control 
were inadequate for fighting the inflationary pressures we faced from 
1955 to 1957, or, for that matter, the subsequent recession and the spec- 
ulative outbursts in the current security markets. Therefore, it is es- 
sential that we clearly investigate the proposals for supplementary spe- 
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cific controls to determine whether they can be of value in improving 
the operation of the monetary and credit controls. 

As it now stands the disillusionment with these techniques is wide- 
spread. Business Week comments that— 
Indirect monetary controls have proved a lamentable failure in the years since 
1955. They not only failed to stop inflation. They contributed to the business 
recession that started in the middle of 1957 * * * and we cannot expect to 
curb the threat of renewed inflation by application of the classic method of 
clamping down on the money supply. The insufficiencies of the current mone 
tary policies are evident. 
The challenge is to supplement the current monetary tools to make 
our policy more adequate for our economy. Our present problem is 
to promote recovery, finance a huge Government deficit and snuff 
out the embers of inflation. 


1. Inadequacies of policy during investment boom of 1955-57 

The shortcomings of the present system were particularly evi- 
denced during the period from 1955 to 1957, when this country ex- 
perienced a selective investment boom. It followed on a housing and 
consumer-buying boom which stimulated the optimism and expan- 
sion plans of the capital goods industries to the point where they 
entered upon a period of major capital expansion. As the boom 
developed, the Federal Reserve System invoked a tight money policy, 
arousing the bitter protest of man age in the community which 
were adversely affected. It raised the discount rate over the course 
of the period from a low of 11% percent to a high of 314 percent. 
Margin requirements on the credit for security purchases were raised 
to 70 percent. Purchases of Government securities by member banks 
lowered the outstanding supply of money. As a result, the publicly 
held money supply showe Baler 3 no rise from December 1955 
through December 1957. Nevertheless, prices rose and we experi- 
enced a distinctly inflationary episode. 

he ppg, Egle kept climbing there was no general excess in de- 
mand. @ gross national product remained practically stable 
through the latter part of the period and many industries suffered 
trom excess capacity. 

The inflationary pressures were ares? concentrated in particular 
capital goods industries led by steel. ey were enjoying the pros- 
perity even though they felt the pressures of excess capacity. ese 
were the industries which increased prices and in which wage pat- 
terns were set. These industries are controlled by groups of lange 
companies which administer prices to meet their profit goals. ) 
selective boom in these industries communicated a mood of inflation 
to the entire economy. Their price increases prodded further price 
increases in fabricated products using their materials where condi- 
tions permitted sellers to pass the higher costs on. 

The monetary checks instituted by the Federal Reserve System 
were inadequate to the situation. ere were too many ways of 
avoiding their impact. It took too long for them to be effective 
among the industries directly affected by the investment boom. 

Many elements in the economy soon devised ways or already pos- 
sessed the power to avoid these controls. While the money supply 
was limited, the banks increased their lending power by selling Sor 
ernment securities. Bank loans wound up as time and savings de- 
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posits. These operations tended to leave the money supply un- 
changed but they increased the velocity of monetary circulation. In 
addition, nonbank investors aided this increase in velocity by buying 
short-term Government securities with their idle funds. These oper- 
ations plus the fact that the Federal Government retired or bought 
in. A Government securities released further funds to the economy 
which offset the tight money policy pursued by the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

Other factors also worked against the Federal Reserve System’s 
tight money policy. The Government itself was increasing its ex- 
pees on national security, and there was a substantial net export 

ance. 

Most large corporations, concentrated in these boom industries 
feeding the inflation, were also able to escape control. The limita- 
tions on credit did not touch many of them because they already had 
preferential credit positions at the banks and other financial insti- 
tutions. Many of them had substantial funds of their own, gained 
from depreciation allowances and high rates of profits, to finance 
themselves. Actually, American corporations as a whole during these 
years derived more than 60 pions of their corporate funds from 
internal sources, including both depreciation allowances and retained 
profits. The large corporations in the booming capital goods indus- 
tries did even better. As a result they were quite unconcerned by 
the problem of ar money. Moreover, they felt they had a better 
excuse to raise their prices to finance their expansion internally. 
This was one of the arguments used by the United States Steel 
Corp. to justify its price increases in the postwar years. In addition 
to oe able to pass these increases in interest rates on to the public 
in the form of higher prices, they could share its cost with the Gov- 
ernment since the higher interest rates reduced their tax bill. The 
overall result was that these groups which had bred the inflationary 

peeeurer and had provoked freas credit controls were least affected 

them. 

"The weaker sectors of the economy were adversely affected; most 
significantly, residential construction. As interest rates increased 
funds were diverted from the FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
a, dy so that construction financed i these means dropped off 
sharply. Agricultural interests and small businesses felt the lash 
of high interest rates. Not only was money more expensive but the 
banks became more selective as to whom they would grant credit. 
Consumers who used credit found that their charges had increased, 
but the volume of credit was cut only at the end of the boom period. 

Another group hit by the overall effect of tight money were State 
and local governments which found the higher rates an excessive 
burden wm therefore canceled or pny mag many undertakings. In 
addition, the taxpayer found that higher interest rates were passed 
on to them in the form of higher taxes, ; 

The tight money policy increased interest rates and thereby rein- 
forced the inflationary tide in the boom industries insofar as these 
higher costs were reflected in higher prices. It restrained residential 
construction and public improvements and the activities of small 
businesses and agriculture. But it did not vem nage rb the 
capital goods industries which were the vortex of the boom. They 
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carried on until their output and new industrial capacity were built 
up ws the limits of the buying power generated during the boom 
period. The tight money policy restrained inflationary pressures 
in areas not at the center of the boom but did little to curb these 
booming investment p Production continued at top s 

in these industries which fed the boom, and dwindled in others. 
The consummate result was a delayed control inadequate in effect 
and discriminatory in impact. 

2. Monetary policy minor stimulant to recovery 

The Federal Reserve System has played a minor role in overcom- 
ing the current recession. Its tight money policy had weakened the 
economy ; its inability to curb the investment boom had left an over- 
expanded physical structure. It turned belatedly to a new program 
of easing up the general restraints on money. Discount rates were 
cut from the hg 31% percent down to 134 percent. Bank re- 
serves were cut from 20 to 18 percent for the central Reserve cities; 
from 18 to 16% P reent for Reserve cities, and from 12 to 11 percent 
in country banks. Member bank indebtedness was reduced from a 
level of $1 billion down to a level of almost zero. Excess reserves 
increased markedly. Money rates dropped and stock margin re- 
quirements were cut from 70 to 50 percent. The result has been 
a marked reduction in the cost of borrowing funds. 

But the major challenge in a depression is to convert this easier 
credit into actual business activity. The impact has been felt in con- 
struction. Lower interest rates and the easing of provisions for Gov- 
ernment-guaranteed mortgages helped to stimulate activity. Per- 
missible contract rates were raised and smaller downpayments on home 
purchases are now being required. Other changes in the regulation of 
mortgage discounts and provisions for builders to pay commitment 
fees up to 1 percent of the amount of the mortgage are helping to make 
FHA mortgages competitive. This is not equally true of the VA 
loans. Further authority has also been given to the Federal eoee 
Association to make commitments to purchase at par up to $1 billion 
of federally underwritten mortgages on new houses to cost no more 
than $13,500. 

As a result, por aarp pny mgt a have gree Ange: up from 
the low annual rate of 915,000 in February to 1,160,000 in July. There 
is a possibility of the rate rising as high as 1,300,000 by the end of 
the year if the current rise in interest rates doesn’t throttle the 
improvement. 

ong the major factors which helped sustain the economy during 
this depression are the built-in stabilizers such as unemployment in- 
surance, vag benefits, pensions, pnt, ag tn unemployment 
benefits, disability benefits, and other similar items. These expendi- 
tures increased from the third quarter of 1957 to the second quarter 
of 1958 at an annual rate of $4.7 billion which offset 70 percent of the 
drop in the wage-and-salary bill. The additional wage increases an- 
nounced by the Federal Government and private industry since July 
1, will ri narrow this gap if not eliminate it. 


Wages have truly been a stabilizing force during the depression. 
In the words of Sumner Slichter, they are “saving us from grave 
hardships by offsetting marked retrenchment reaction of business to 
this recession and, at the other extreme the Government’s minimum 
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policy of action.” The result has been a marked stability in personal 
consumption expenditures. The reduction in expenditures on durable 
goods was offset primarily by the rise in spending on services. : 

The current recession witnessed a sharp reduction in inventories. 
During the first quarter of 1958 the liquidation occurred at the annual 
rate of $9 billion; and in the second quarter, at the rate of $7.8 billion. 
Current estimates are that this movement has been cut very sharply 
so that inventories may be a neutral factor in the near future. 

A truly significant factor in the process of recovery has been 
Government expenditures. They have grown at an annual rate of 
$3.9 billion between the third quarter of 1957 and the second quarter 
of 1958. Of this amount, $3 billion is accounted for by increased 
State and local expenditures. With the large new defense appropria- 
tions of $39.6 billion, it is likely that the economy will be er 
strengthened by Federal expenditures. 

Many additional public and private projects could be released if 
lower interest rates were available. Such a provision would have 
been established by the ong surg, wes er ill killed in the last 
session of Congress, and the Area evelopment Act vetoed by the 
President. 

It is apparent that fiscal policy can be of more significance than 
monetary policy in helping the country raise itself out of the 
depression. 

3. The current dilemma; continued recovery without inflation 

Hardly has the corner been turned on the depression than we are 
= confronted by the older conundrum of how to help the recovery 

ong without impelling a new wave of inflation. As we have seen, the 
administration and the Federal Reserve System are determined not to 
be caught short this time. The latter has been alerted and has 
to invoke a number of new controls which are inhibiting the spread of 
an inflationary atmosphere. But again, the great fear is that these 
measures may impede recovery without dampening the inflationary 
spirit. We are again relying on overall indirect monetary policies 
and the Federal Banere Syoteen is carrying the burden of the fight 
against the inflationary trends even though its philosophy and weap- 
ons are ill-suited to the current job. 

The first evidence of the pressures in this era is to be found in the 
stock market. The speculative splurge has sent stock prices soaring. 
The Federal Reserve Board has raised the margin requirements to 
70 percent and several regional banks have raised discount rates. We 
have, again, the beginnings-of ve BP money policy. 

These moves have only raised interest rates. But stock-market 
speculation continues apace and attracts funds away from govern- 
ments, corporate bonds, and other areas. While there is widespread 

ment that this stock-market rise is speculative and dangerous, 

e Federal Reserve System has not yet taken adequate action to cur- 
tail it. It does not have the powers to control bank lending activities 
so as to dry up funds used for such speculative purposes. Moreover, 
there are other sources for funds outside of the commercial banking 
institutions that would have to be curbed and these the Federal Re- 
serve Board has no power to reach. 

Impressed with the force of the speculative mood on the stock ex- 
changes and the likelihood of this outlook spreading as it has in the 
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past, and unwilling to consider other alternatives for containing these 
ressures, the administration has become obsessed with a fear of in- 
ation even to the point of view, Nanogen expenditures and insti- 
tuting another economy wave. use of the overwhelming in- 
fluence of the Treasury and its spokesmen and the Federal Reserve 
representatives, the accent is on the traditional general monetary 
restraints. 

But we face a real dilemma. The large budgetary deficit will make 
it necessary to float huge issues of Federal securities. They should be 
long-term issues. But if the Federal Reserve System follows a tight 
money policy, Government bonds will be difficult to sell and a riskier 
investment. Resorting to the sale of short-term obligations to com- 
mercial banks would only kindle the inflationary influences, since these 
short-term obligations could become the basis for a larger mone 
supply. Maturing issues would also have to be monetized throug 
short-term issues. By following this routine program the Federal] 
Reserve System would create a real money inflation of the traditional] 
type despite its tight money objectives. 

ore than ever before the American economy is earnestly in need 
of new tools and approaches in order to enable the administration to 
solve this dilemma of speculative pressures on the market. The easy 
money policy must be continued without contributing to inflationary 
pressures. Dnly a new set of supplementary monetary and fiscal con- 
trols directed to specific areas can effectively deal with these problems. 
So long as the adunintatretion and the Federal Reserve System resist 
these suggestions, they will be merely shadowboxing with monetary 
inflation. 

What or ey the seriousness of the problem is that the present 
a ances will tend to raise the cost of money rates, as it has to date 
and create an increasingly | ary obstacle to all public works an 
private construction. e higher rates could well stop many public 
works and nip the construction boom in the bud. If they go higher, 
builders will not be able to reach out to satisfy the low-income market. 
The upturn would be stopped and possibly a further drop in business 
would occur. 

Already the speculative surge has enabled the steel and aluminum 
industry to ride the crest of aly optimism to launch their new 
ae increases. Despite the fact that their operations were below 

percent of capacity, they raised prices, thereby inflicting greater 
hardships upon the users of their ese who, in most instances, 
cannot pass on the price increases. Their profits will rise as the rate 
of capacity utilization increases. The resulting profits would have 
been more than enough to absorb the wage increases to which they had 
voluntarily committed themselves by instituting long-term labor 
agreements. Price restraint would have been a truly constructive 
contribution to their own self-interest by assuring a continuing 
growing demand, and to the recovery of the nation’s economy. 

We are sitting on a powder keg which may break out into a new 
cycle of monetary inflation. The speculative attitudes in the stock 
markets, combined with the impending need for the Federal Govern- 
ment to borrow vast sums to make up its deficit, plus the need to 
stimulate industry to absorb the unemployed, are strong forces for 
inflation. But the vast amount of idle capacity and capital, the de- 
clining prices on the commodity futures exchanges, and the large 
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number of unemployed should have guaranteed against increases in 
prices. We have no such assurance, since our oligopolistic price 
systems enable large corporations to raise prices at a time when they 
are operating at low capacity, minimizing the effectiveness of these 
economic restraints. 

The use of general monetary controls has ye to be proved effective 
in face of the T'venaeey's needs for funds and in light of the demands 
of an underemployed economy. Should the Federal Reserve System 
further ease the restraints to accommodate the Treasury, there will 
be greater pressures for monetary inflation. 


4. Specialized monetary and fiscal controls for containing the uifla- 
tionary pressures 

The need for specialized monetary and fiscal controls appears - 
7 urgent. These should be intensively examined and a program 

eveloped for Federal authorities to use in the present era. My first 
suggestion is that the Joint Economic Committee follow up this set 
of discussions with a detailed investigation of specific monetary and 
fiscal controls so that the Congress may consider these for legislative 
enactment. 

The types of proposals which we believe should be considered to 
supplement the current, indirect monetary and general fiscal powers 
would be the following: 

(a) Develop a system of coordination between monetary authori- 
ties, expenditure and tax agencies and debt managers. Congressman 
Reuss, of Wisconsin, made one proposal to deal with the problem 
through the President’s Economic Report. There is great urgency 
for implementing the proposal for an overall money, credit, and debt 
policy agency to coordinate all relevant Federal controls and actions. 

yom hd credit should be subject to controls. Such provi- 
sions could have restrained part of the demand in 1955-57 and thereby 
reduced the pressures on the steel industry and minimized its ex- 
traordinary price-boosting powers. 

(c) More control over the rate and direction of investment must 
be established in this era of competing demands. A suggestion has 
been made for controlling the composition of bank portfolios. 

(d) Controls over the credit and investment policies of the non- 
banking financial institutions, including life-insurance companies, 
savings and loan associations, sales and commercial finance companies, 
mutual savings banks, private pension funds, credit unions, other 
consumer and mortgage finance agencies, and the liquid assets of 
corporations, in order to coordinate and unify the nation’s monetary 
and credit policies and economic objectives. 

(e) A variable depreciation rate has been suggested so that rates 
would be lower during periods of investment booms and higher when 
investments are slug a4 This mechanism can affect marginal areas 


of investment, which would dampen booms and stimulate activity 
during a recession. 

(f) Government agencies should provide loans at lower th-n pre- 
vailing interest rates to groups discriminated against in times of tight 
money controls. This provision would enable stiffer controls to be 
Imposed upon the truly overexpanded areas and correct exuberant 
business projections. 
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(g) These monetary and fiscal controls could be supplemented with 
authority for allocation of key materials. During the height of the 
inflationary boom, the present witness suggested to the Federal 
Reserve Board that a system of allocations, or set-asides, such as is 
now employed for military purposes, might be useful in dampening 
the excessive demands for steel. 

(h) Controls over margin requirements now applicable to securities 
- — exchanges should be extended to all types of securities and 
enders. 

(7) Greater coordination must be established among the credit 
agencies of the Government, such as the Federal Home-Loan Bank, the 
Federal National Mortgage Association, and others which either 
extend or guarantee loans or insure or guarantee mortgages. 

(j) In view of the usurious rates exacted by personal loan com- 

anies in many States in which there are no State regulations, it would 
be desirable to review the possibilities of Federal limitations on these 
practices. 

The great fear associated with the use of these and other special- 
ized controls is that they are discriminatory and require the greatest 
care and insight, that they are of such overriding importance that 
they should not be entrusted to the administrative agencies. It is 
also suggested that political pressures may affect the decisions. The 
principal response to these arguments is that current controls are 
also discriminatory. Moreover, the responsibility for directing the 
economy through the periods of excessive inflation and recession rests 
with the Government under the Employment Act of 1946. Without 
adequate tools, this responsibility cannot be discharged. The failure 
to implement these provisions would make a mockery of the entire 
act. 

F. SUMMARY OF PROPOSED SPECIALIZED CONTROLS 


We have considered a number of the more significant areas of in- 
flationary pressure in our economy. The emphasis has been on the 
causes of rising prices rather than on the problems of maintaining 
“maximum employment and production.” We have had considerable 
experience with the latter problems and have learned many ap- 
proaches for assuring the desired objective through fiscal monetary 
and market procedures. Our primary intention in this paper has been 
to outline areas of control within our economy to moderate inflation- 
ary price pressures. 

@ principal proposals we offered are the following: 

1. Immediate determination of whether many large business cor- 
porations and aggregates of power can and should be broken up and 
the procedures for accomplishing such an undertaking. 

2. Federal incorporation of business enterprises. 

8. Regular examinations of announcements of proposed price in- 
creases by a Federal agency which will hold hearings or investigations 
on corporate price, production, and other policies and performance 
on its own motion or public petition, and publish its findings. 

4. Annual labor-management conferences to reach a consensus on 
economic policy in anticipation of annual collective bargaining. 

5. Adoption of an area redevelopment bill and a ful — of 
assistance to low-income farmers along with the abandonment of 
farm price supports. 
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6. Establishment of a national productivity agency for service 
industries. 

7. Institution of specialized monetary and fiscal controls to improve 
eh ag control over particular sources of inflationary pressures 
such as: 

(a) A Federal system coordinating monetary, credit, and debt 
policy and administration. 

@) Federal Reserve System controls of consumer credit, bank 

ortfolios, credit and investment policies of nonbanking financial 
institutions and margin requirements on all types of lenders and 
security investors, 

(c) A variable depreciation rate structure for capital in- 
vestments, 

APPENDIX A 


Original data used in computing percentage changes in manufacturing produc- 
tion, payrolls, average hourly earnings, and wholesale prices, from 1947 to 
1956 and 1957 


Item and unit All manu- Durable Nondurable 
factures goods goods 
Production index (1947-49= 100): 
1947. 100 101 99 
1956 144 159 129 
1957 38 145 160 130 
Payrolls index (1947-49= 100): 
1947. 97.7 98.9 96.1 
1956. 161.4 178 139. 4 
a ES Car Se 162.7 179.4 140.7 
Average hourly earnings (dollars): 
[OE ere 1. 237 1.171 
1956 1.98 2.10 18 
| ree 2.07 2 1.89 
Consumer Price Index ! (1947-49= 100): 
| eee 95. 5 
1956 116. 2 
EA A eA ET ST 120.2 
Wholesale Price Index (1947-49= 100): 
1947. 95.9 92.7 98.5 
1956. 119.5 136.8 103.8 
1957. 123.2 142.0 108.4 


1 All items and commodity groups. 


ones: Bureau of Labor Statistics (except for production index, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 


Taste I.—Percentage increases in manufacturing production, payroll earnings, 
unit labor costs, and wholesale prices in manufacturing industries, by division, 
1947-57 


All manu- Durable | Nondurable 
facturers goods goods 


3 EE i icncichecanintemicimantetigninessdehweadigig 45 58 31 
6) Payrolls...... 81 46 
¢) Output per man-hour. 42 44 38 
Average hourly earnings. - - ae 67 70 61 
Real average hourly earnings-..... 33 35 2 
Unit 1 15 ll 

be 2 53 10 


Board. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (special een 
U. S. Congress, Joint Economic Committee, TWUA research estimates for durable and nondurable 


9 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
i Line (d) adjusted for cost-of-living changes. 


Sources: 
Federal Reserve 
¢ 


Divide line (6) by line (a). 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (special tabulation) (see appendix A for original data). 
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Tastze II.—Percent cha 


months of 1948-49, 1958-54, and 1957-58, recessions 


nges in major categories of wholesale prices, lst 11 


Percent changes from— 
Co 
rarer November | July 1963 to | July 1967 to 
1948 to y 1954 ay 1958 
tember 1 
ese raid pasainand 1 processed | re RR SNEL CE EDIE OLN T PRS =n +16 ti} 
arm jucts and processed 1000S. .........-.---------<«----- 7, e 
All commodities less farm and food - ..-..-.------------------- —5.2 —.3 =.3 
terials —12.7 —7.0 —9.6 
—6.3 -.9 -.8 
—3.2 +.3 +.6 
-.2 +.7 +2.4 
Consumer goods 
Da A itasnnanecdqncesnepodprencssongesna —5.9 -.1 —-1.2 
ee rere ern eer 1.5 +.6 +15 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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* Taste IV.—Employment, wages, and salaries.in all manufacturing industries 


Employment (thousands) Wages and salaries 
Average per employee 
Year “ ohn: ro w 
Produc- | Nonpro- | produc- ages, 
Total tion duction tion t Index 1947= 100 
workers | workers | workers | of total | Wages | Salaries 
Wages | Salaries 

1947 1.222. 14, 204 11, 918 2, 376 83 76 $2, 538 $3, 978 100 100 
1949. re 13, 880 11,016 2, 864 79 71 2, 746 4, 363 108 110 
1950... 14, 770 > 2, 991 80 72 2, 937 4,444 116 112 
1951... 15, 638 2, 3,129 80 72 3, 250 4, 995 128 126 
1952... 16, 061 12, 706 3, 355 79 72 3, 444 5,179 136 130 
1953... 17,093 13, 501 3, 592 79 71 8, 628 5, 460 143 137 
1064....... 16, 126 12, 3, 753 77 68 3, 604 5, 697 142 1 
eee 16, 819 12, 957 3, 862 7 68 3, 799 5, 929 150 149 
1956 ?_.... 17, 172 13, 087 4, 085 76 67 3,972 6, 254 157 157 
1057 2..... 17, 038 12, 814 4, 224 75 65 4, 088 6, 655 161 1 


1 Excludes employees at central administrative offices and auxiliary units. 
3 Extended from 1955 on the basis of percen: changes in Bureau of Labor Statistics data on employ- 
ment and payrolls and Commerce Department on wages and salaries. 


Source: Department of Commerce. 
TasLe V.—Changee in selected service items in Consumer Price Indea, 


June 1955-58 
[1947-49 = 100] 
Items June 1955 June 1958 Percent 
increase 
Consumer Price Index 114.4 123.7 8.1 
All commodities... 9 116.6 7.1 
All services 129.6 142.3 9.8 
All poker less rent... 129.9 143.8 10.7 
services: 
ini pu teuthidatotii denidaivienspitaacdcgesaweneduwne 119.7 127.8 6.7 
Rent 130.4 137.7 5.5 
SN I ions tania kc os ceccnentdoncascedwen- 110.7 116.9 5.6 
Solid fuels and fuel olls...............-..........-.--.- 122.7 131.7 7.0 
itis te ctnpdcenénaxceuciuaedwnqacsss 103.8 104.1 2 
is idan dnendndedisccctsuovtuaseoss 119.2 131.1 10.0 
bepcntatny sola ime} is] at 
cleaning and pressing. ...............-.--..-.- ‘ 3 
Telephone lidar satulh archives sty haiicaewnibe dis hesna 119.7 127.5 6.5 
PUM Micakiheiudsarslabihhipdebehnesbshuccosascins 129.9 131.0 1.8 
Household maintenance and repair. .......-....--...- 105.8 116.9 10.5 
0 EEN EES SS RI ep 125.8 138.9 10.4 
Di ctidbign bests tobvihshdensothadradese teadainwne 116.5 128.0 9.9 
Public. ..... shite 165.1 187.7 13.7 
Sin thativckinatddestdguecadsndpeoorcesdescoes 127.6 143.9 12.8 
SE MR piecinshudaceecdansdocdidiassccsenbins 123.0 137.0 11.3 
tists’ fees. 121.6 131.3 8.0 
Hospital rates. 165.0 197.6 20.0 
Prescriptions and drugs............-.....---.-..---... 111.0 120.8 8.8 
oare... 114.7 128.6 12.1 
Men’s haircuts. aati 139.7 162.0 16.0 
Beauty shop services. 111.4 124.5 11.8 
goods....... 103.0 113.8 10.4 
Reading and 106. 2 116.7 9.9 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OF PRICES TO ECONOMIC STABIL- 
ITY AND GROWTH—EMPLOYMENT ACT OBJECTIVES 
AND THE STABILIZATION OF PRICES 


Everett M. Kassalow, Director of Research, Industrial Union 
Department, AFL-CIO * 


The joint committee’s study of prices, economic stability, and 
gan could hardly have come at a more opportune moment. In the 

rst place the Nation has now undergone the somewhat unusual 
experience of falling to the bottom of a severe recession without any 
accompanying price relief. The phenomenon of “creeping inflation” 
more than ever demands analysis and effective action. 

Secondly, of equal or greater importance, recent Soviet achieve- 
ments in space exploration and rocketry—with threats that similar 
United States “defeats” may be in the making as regards the applica- 
tion of atomic energy for peacetime uses—indicate that we cannot 
take for granted American supremacy in economic growth and 
development. 

Dr. Eric A. Walker, president of Pennsylvania State University, 
and the Vice Chairman of the President’s Committee on Scientists 
and Engineers only recently stated : 

We haven’t yet fully awakened to the enormous implications of Russia’s 
formidable scientific achievements * * *. I am not referring merely to the 
threat of missiles and other super weapons in Russian hands. Even if the 
weapons could somehow be rendered inoperable overnight, we would still be in 
serious danger.’ 

Dr. Walker cites outstanding Soviet achievements in forestry, steel 
production and research and development, among others. He 
concludes : 

At their present rate of technological progress in comparison to ours, the 
Soviet bloc could capture the world without firing a shot. 

No less an authority on the Soviets than Allen Dulles, Director of 
the United States Central Intelligence Agency, states that the Soviet 
economy is presently growing at a rate twice that of the American 
economy. If the respective rates of growth are projected they show 
that the total annual output of the U.S. S. R. would surpass that of 
the United States in approximately 30 years. 

This type of forecasting involves many estimates and assumptions 
and is not necessarily completely reliable. Neverthless, these evalua- 
tions of Soviet economic development should warn us agains neglect- 
ing the economic growth side of the Employment Act in this inquiry. 

nder the propaganda pressure of a variety of institutions, many 
of them fiduciary in nature with a built-in bias for and a v inter- 


211 should like to express thanks to colleagues in department, Edmund Ayoub, 
Irving Beller, and Mre Mildred. Joiner who assisted with come of the tabulations and: also 
made helpful comments. 

*The President’s Committee on Scientists and eers, 

Eric A. Walker, vice chairman, at press conference, Thursday, January 16, 1 


summ: of remarks by Dr. 
ry 16, 1958. 
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est in deflation in the past few years an unduly large part of economic 
thinking in the United States has been devoted exclusively to the 
price-stability issue. Obviously, the pong. of maintaining full em- 
ployment without inflation is one of the important economic ques- 
tions of our time. We cannot, however, take for granted the question 
of full ag ge es and the attainment of p green rate commensu- 
rate with America’s security and economic needs. 

The truth of the matter is that the achievement of reasonable price 
stability in the United States is now intimately related to the rate 
of economic growth and the two must be realized together. It is es- 
pecially important to keep both sides of the coin in view, since the 
greater tes of this inquiry, like so much of traditional economics, 
might otherwise concern itself with the price question alone. 

evaluation of the prospects for growth and stability in our 
national economy ought to begin with a careful consideration of some 
of the initial institutional changes in American life in the past decade 
or two. These are changes of both a national and international char- 
acter, the full significance of which have not yet been grasped by 
many economists thus: 

For the first time in our history our country finds itself at the very 
center of a state of strong and persistent international tension; this 
tension generates tremendous and continuing military and economic 
pressures on all world price structures, including our own. 

On the domestic side, the general economic environment today is 
also fundamentally different from the past. The era of social re- 
form which culminated in the Employment Act of 1946 has had im- 
sage w implications for the movement of prices in the United States. 

n brief, as a result of these social reforms and Government’s com- 
mitment to a policy of “maximum employment,” it appears reason- 
ably certain that major depressions are now a thing of the past. This 
has some serious consequences for price movements in America. 

In combination these great domestic and international changes also 
have an important effect upon other institutions or areas of United 
States economic policy. Monetary and credit policy, tax policy, 
wage-price-profit relationships, all of these are influenced by the 
“new” domestic and international forces and need reexamination in 

ight of the twin needs of growth and stability. 

t is obviously impossible to treat all of these subjects fully in a 
short paper. I have, instead, tried to raise some aspects of them 
which I feel have been neglected in these hearings, to date, as well 
as in present day economic discussion in the United States. What 
follows, therefore may at times seem to lack continuity, but within 
the given limits it seemed to me more worthwhile to concentrate on 
some of these neglected aspects of the growth and stability question. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESSURES ON PRICES 


Political and economic conditions in the mid-20th century world 
are not favorable to peice stability. War, reconstruction, rampant 
nationalism and revolution place most countries under a sustained 
inflationary threat which seems to be much greater than in the past. 
Indeed, if we t the rather close economic relationship between our 
economy and that of the remainder of the non-Communist world, the 
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United States price record hasn’t been too bad. A comparison be- 
tween the movement of consumer prices among some 20 selected (non- 
Communist) countries all of whom have aikioved some significant 
degree of industrialization shows the following results: 


TaBLe I.—Changes in Consumer Price Indea, selected countries, 1948, 1955, 1957 


1948 | 1955 | 1957 1948 | 1955 | 1957 
Switzerland 100 106 109 || Swed 100 | 135 147 
Belgium 100 | 106 2, | Sr 100} 142 151 
Germany 100 110 114 || United Kingd 100 | 138 151 
DRI nncniindannocmpecumns 100 114 || New Z d 100 | 144 

United States. 100 lll 117 || Spain 100 133 1 

anada 100 | 120 126 || Japan. 100 | 169 176 
Ttaly-.. 100 123 131 || France. 190 168 177 
Denmark 100 | 132 143 || Mexico- 100 | 172 190 
Union of South Africa. ......-. 100 | 136 143 || Australia. 100 | 186 202 
Netherlands. 100 | 136 OL ey 100 | 210 224 


Notr.—Data adapted from International Labor Office, Yearbook, 1955-56-57 editions and 1°58 ILO 
supplement. The reader is cautioned that the components and weights in these indexes vary wide!y from 
country tocountry. In no sense should this table be construed as measuring intercountry price «iff: rences. 
For these and other reasons the table is useful for suowing broad trends only, and not for very refined or 
specific comparisons. 

The first and most striking thing revealed by this table is that the 
upward price movement has been general and worldwide. This is 
true not only for the 9-year period as a whole, but it also holds for 
the recent 1955-57 period. 

Of interest too, is the relatively good showing of the United States. 
It places fifth best among the 20 selected nations, so far as a price 
stability showing is concerned. 

On the other hand it is probably true that among these industrial- 
ized nations the United States was unique in having at least in some 
of these years an industrial capacity py vers to the demands bein 
made upon it. In the 1955-57 period, for instance, practically all o 
the other industrial nations of the free world continued to be under 
a demand type of inflationary pressure. In contrast, during these 
same ge industrial capacity tended to be well in balance with or 
actually in excess of demand in most basic industries in the United 
States. Our price showing for these years is therefore somewhat 
disappointing. 

The fact remains, though, that by no means are we completely free 
agents in respect to world price movements. The cold war, large 
armament budgets, the need to concentrate resources on military de- 
velopment, these and other forces exert an almost never-ending, 
tightening influence on world price movements. 

Need for Government standby stabilization powers.—One can hope 
that the hiss of the serpent of the Nile may give way to the coos of 
the dove of Geneva, but this isn’t too likely. 

More probably we shall continue to be confronted with large arma- 
ment bad ts (which have a way of producing enormous and in many 


ways useful economic deficits in recessions—deficits which prevent 
drastic price declines, however) and an occasional limited shooting 
war. It is the latter, incidentally, which probably is the single great- 
est price-pushing force in this era. 

or example, nearly half of the increase in the Consumer Price 
Index in the past decade can be directly attributed to the speculation, 
buying, hoarding, etc., which were let loose by the Korean war. This 
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bulge was built into the price level in a short period, and it never 
came out. 

What can we do about this persistent threat to price stability which 
grows out of international conditions? 

If the Government were equipped with adequate standby stabiliza- 
tion authority to meet quickly and decisively the inflationary forces 
which may grow out of a short-lived shooting war, this might prove 
to be more important than almost all the other conventional anti- 
inflation measures and policies, so far as long-term price stability is 
concerned. (Fortunately, for human life and economic stability 
these brush fires are likely to be short lived with only short-term pres- 
sures on the economy.) It appears likely that from one-half to two- 
thirds of the 1950-51 Korean price rise could have been “permanently” 
avoided or prevented by a sufficiently armed and resolute Federal 
Government. 

-To those who oppose standby stabilization legislation as inter- 
ference with our traditional way of life, one can only suggest that 
this way of life has already been fractured in many respects in the 

im world about us. At least these same people should stop making 

ollow sounds about inflation, if they are not ready to adopt nontradi- 


tional approaches in a world where tradition seems to count for less 
every day. 


FULL EMPLOYMENT, DEPRESSIONS, AND PRICE STABILITY 


oo ee era of social reform legislation and activity which cul- 
minated in the passage of the Employment Act of 1946 has had 
important consequences for the movement of — in the United 
States. The now widely accepted national policy that depressions 
nod — has price consequences which are occasionally over- 

Looking back at American economic history it might appear that the 

rice level, in, general, was more stable before World War II than 
it has been in the past decade. This apparent stability was some- 
thing of an illusion, however, and was frequently just a byproduct 
of panics or depressions. 

Superficial examination, for example, shows that the Consumer 
Price Index in 1942 was about at exactly the same level as in 1922 
(a long period free from war except at its very end). A closer study, 
however, rg that prices were anything but stable in this period. 
Between the high year of 1926 and the low year of 1933 there was 
more than a 28-percent difference. The — long-range stability 
was actually achieved by the medium of the terrific wringing out of 

rices in the depression of 1929-34. Prices went off 28 percent 

om 1926 to 1933, and took 8 or 9 years to climb back even to the 1922 
level. This represented a type of long-term price stability but I doubt 
if anyone in the United States is prepared to pay the social costs of 
a great depression to achieve similar price stability. 
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TasLe II.—Consumer Price Indew (cities over 50,000 in population, NICB, 1922= 
100), selected years 1922-42 


All items: 
1922 100. 0 
1926 107.4 
1929. 103. 5 
1933 77.0 
1937 89.9 
1942 101. 4 


Source: National Industrial Conference Board, the Economic Almanac, 1958, p. 62. 


A good part of the price stability in other periods had similar 
origins. Thus, prices in 1900 were at about the same level of 1890; 
but in between came the 1893-94 panic and an accompanying drop of 
over 10 percent in prices. This price drop was not erased until 1900, 
when the 1890 level was once more reached. Again apparent price 
stability over a whole decade was in part, at least, a byproduct of a 
business depression. 

Viewed in this broad framework, the decades ponceding World War 
II may not have been, in reality, any more stable pricewise than the 
past 10 or 12 years. Yet, in the sense that the sharp declines in the 
price level, formerly associated with depressions, are now unlikely, 
there may be a steadier upward bias in the price level. If, as seems 
probable, the process of economic expansion is not always an even 
one, each new “boom” may well take off from a relatively higher 
price level than was the case in the past. 


UNITED STATES HAS LOWER THRESHOLD TO INFLATION 


As we have seen in the preceding sections, international and 
domestic needs, both economic and military, place us in a state wherein 
we have what scientists might call a lower threshold to inflation. In 
the light of this lower threshold, as well as the necessity to insure 
sustained economic growth, it is necessary to reexamine other more 
conventional areas of economic activity and policy which influence 
price stability. Let me note, however, that in discussing monetary 
policy, wage-price-profit relationships, etc., below, I am primarily 
concerned with some neglected aspects of these areas. ee also 
concentrating on those aspects which I think may offer the possibility 
of some new and fruitful action for stability and growth. 

For although it might be sufficient for the economic historian to 
see and accept the near inevitability of a rising price level, for the 
responsible labor, management, or Government official to take a similar 
position and accept such inevitability as his guide to policy or action, 
would be to help translate a probable mild inflation trend into some- 
thing far more critical. One of the dangers in a mildly rising price 
situation is that all groups may conceivably begin to a He their eco- 
nomic roles with an inevitable inflation in view. Under these circum- 
stances sound economic growth itself might even be impaired, and 
this, after all, would be the gravest threat of all to our well being as 
a people. 

MONETARY AND CREDIT POLICY 


We are presently operating under several handicaps in the mone 
and credit field, so far as our objectives of sustained, stable economic 
growth is concerned. For example, the basic legislation in the mone- 
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tary and credit area was laid down before the passage of our modern 
system of social- and economic-reform legislation which culminated 
in the Employment Act of 1946. 

It is really questionable whether any government can enforce the 
Employment Act with full success without doing something about 
drawing central banking policy into more effective relationship with 
other instruments of national economic policy. This is not to suggest 
that the independence of the Federal Reserve Board can or should 
necessarily be completely eliminated. But there is an unavoidable 
necessity for improved coordination of Board action, with the rest of 
Government economic policy, within the context of the objectives of 
the Employment Act.’ 

Prof. Sumner Slichter just recently called attention to the fact 
that the recent Federal Reserve Board action on monetary policy may 
well delay full economic recovery in the United States as much as one 
whole year. He also noted that there was no certainty that the long 
run rise in the price level would be retarded by the Board’s action.‘ 
Without debating the merits of this action, the idea that it or anything 
like it, can or should be taken independently of general economic 
policy and policymakers seems absurd. 

In the broad realm of credit policy itself, it would be well to reduce 
some of the strain on the Sreed by the judicious use of other Federal 
credit instruments. There is a tendency on the part of the public 
and probably of some Board officials to arrogate too much power and 
resnonsibility to the Board. 

Federal Reserve action is almost necessarily of a blunderbuss 
character, with results that are often very imprecise, economically 
speaking. To temper this, those responsible for overall economic, 
as against mere Federal Reserve policy, ought to recognize, explicitly, 
that it may often be necessary to take action in 1 or 2 specific credit 
areas which may run counter to what is being done generally. 

Thus, in the spring and summer of 1957, 1; example, at a time 
when the Fed was tightening the general screws on credit, the Nation 
was already experiencing the spectacle of unused resources, both in- 
dustrial and human, in an industry as basic as construction. At this 
moment it should have been perfectly proper and even desirable to 
ease credit for construction through the operation of such agencies 
as FNMA. 

Unfortunately a kind of “mystique” has grown up about the Board 
and its policies which inhibits flexibility in Government policy. 

In the long run if the Board is to retain some independence in 
general credit and monetary operations, we must encourage such other 
countervailing types of action when they make economic sense in terms 
of the Nation’s resources. And the Board itself should see the wisdom 
of such policy, for to do otherwise is to risk eventual popular reaction 


* More or less informal efforts that have been made to date do not appear to be adequate. 
I am here yo to the ad hoc committee of the Secretary of the asury, the air- 
man of the Council of Economic Advisers, Mr. Hauge, former Economic Assistant to the 
President and the Chairman of the Board itself. A vague effort in this direction also was 
made in the form of the Advisory Board for Economic Growth and Stability on which the 
Federal Reserve Board, along with some Government departments, was represented; but 
this. too, seems to have had little lasting influence. 

*See New York Times, September 9, 1958, letters to the editor. 

®A similar case could have been made for special credit treatment of schools and some 
other public facilities. 
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which could restrict its general credit and monetary function more 
thoroughly. 

This question of the Board’s independence poses some other difficult 
issues. I have already noted that the basic statutes governing the 
Board’s operations and structure were laid down many years ago. 

At the time the basic banking legislation was passed, and even 
as late as the middle thirties when some important amendments 
were made in the Federal Reserve Act, the Federal debt was relativel 
small, and it was owned by a small group in the community. Wit 
the great increase in and broader distribution of the Federal debt 
this situation has changed drastically. 

Considering, for example, the great power now inherent in the 
Open Market Committee—a power by no means fully anticipated 
in our basic banking legislation—it is disturbing to think how com- 

letely it is dominated by the banking community. What might 
et seemed tolerable 2 or 3 decades ago now becomes a source of 
social irritation. 

The very preservation of the Board’s independence may well de- 

nd upon broadening the representative character of its officers, 
both at the national and district level. Despite the original language 
of the Federal Reserve Act, Board officerships have tended to be dom- 
inated by members of one branch or another of the financial com- 
munity. This is not to argue that the Board should become an 
interest-group, representative body. It can and must reach its policy 
decisions on the basis of national economic needs and considerations. 
These latter, however, are not the special province of one part of the 
community. The Board’s deliberations and decisions have grown 
so important for the national economy that they must increasingly 
reflect the opinion and experiences of a broader mixture of the 
population. 

Broadening the membership of the Board would be useful in other 
ways. If the social distribution of the Board’s officers were more 
representative of the community as a whole, it would be less subject 
to attack as the “tool” of the banking community when it felt con- 
strained to pursue a hard-money policy. 


PRICE-WAGE-PROFIT RELATIONSHIPS: IN SEARCH OF MORE NATIONAL 
VALUES 


This second phase of the joint committee’s hearings has wisely pro- 
vided for treatment of the price-wage-profit problem generally, as 
well as in specific industries. Perhaps nothing more than a few com- 
ments intended to place this aspect of the problem within the broad 
Re ay of the neaplayment Act objectives are therefore in order right 

ere. 

With the great degree of economic concentration that has grown up 
in a number of industries, price setting as a function of the market 
place has lost its meanings for*important areas of our economy. In 
these industries competitive price setting has given way to price 
administration. In recognition of this Dr. Edwin Nourse has sev- 
eral times in recent years called attention to the growing need for 
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economic statesmanship on the part of some corporation ee Seep 
executives and some top labor union wage negotiating leaders.® 

Price administration has been a problem in the economy for some 
time, but I believe that it has taken on some new and more critical 

ts in the era of the Employment Act. In the past the so-called 
administered price industries, were generally characterized by a 
higher d of stability over the cycle. The prices of their products 
rose and fell relatively less than those of other products in booms or 
depressions. 

ith the Nation now committed to positive action for full employ- 
ment, and with the prospect that there will be no very deep and long- 
lasting downturns, some of the administered price industries now 
ar to be headed for persistent price increases. In other words, 
what used to be relative price inflexibility on both the up and down 
sides, now tends to become a steady upward movement. While we 
have not yet had a long period to assess this new trend, the behavior 
of steel prices, as an example, during the past few years is quite 
disturbing. 

Professor Turner, in a paper already published in these hearin 
has argued that in these so-called concentrated and administe 
price industries “much of the exploitative power of eryptomonopoly,” 
which 20 years ago “could be exerted downward on workers,” is now 
subject to union counter action through collective bargaining. As a 
result, most of this “cryptomonopoly” is now exerted upward on 
consumers.’ 

Under these circumstances there is a growing need to introduce con- 
siderations of public interest into the process of price determination 
in these administered areas of the economy. With the usual market 
restraints no longer operative, some substitute mechanism is called 
for to assure restraint and more responsible action. 

One proposal, which has recently been given renewed consideration, 
would call for public hearings on some aspects of the pricing policies 
of those great corporations which dominate important industries. 
This would require advance notice and justification of price increases 
to be put into effect by any corporation which accounts for more than 
a specified percentage of the total sales of an industry. Unions bar- 
gaining with these corporations would also find themselves subject 
to public pressures if their demands could not be met without price 
increases.® 

The institutional barriers, both on the labor and management side, 
in the path of developing or encouraging a more nationally conscious 
wage and price policy are admittedly very great. And, in fact, some 
of the very dynamism of the United States economy, in contrast to 
some European countries where such national wage and price policies 
have been developed, may be attributable to this “lack” of national 
consciousness or direction. Some better balance and cooperation 
in this area of price-wage-profit stabilization does, however, seem 
to be a worthwhile objective. 


*See, for example, the Relationship of Prices to Economic Stability and Growth, Joint 
Eco Boe iid note print, 85th Cong., 2d sess., 1958, p. 20. 

®See Administered Prices in the Automobile Industry, statement by Walter P. Reuther 
ee on Antitrust and Monopoly, U. 8. Senate, January 28, 1958, 
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While it was only a modest step, I believe that the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers’ original practice of ar consultations with the 
leaders of the major labor, business, and farm organizations were of 
considerable value. If we are eventually to build a deeper sense of 
national economic values and cooperation in the private economic 
community, meetings of this type can be of importance. (I say this 
even though the meetings were always held separately with each 
organization.) The discontinuance of these meetings in the past few 
years is regrettable. 

At the very least the Council of Economic Advisers should take 
—_ to restore the system of regular meetings with the various groups, 
and even explore the possibility of meeting with the groups jointly. 

There are other “traditional” areas of economic policy which are 
also obviously of great importance in any long-run consideration of 
price stability, notably fiscal (including tax) and agricultural policy. 

The joint committee has held frequent hearings on tax and fiscal 
ag But it appears, right now, that with our budget obligations so 

igh, even in the face of a serious recession hopes for a tax and fiscal 
policy geared more flexibly to the problems of growth and stability 
~~ in vain for the time being. 

f we could at least make a beginning step toward an economically 
sound fiscal policy by putting an end to the nonsense, so dear to the 
heart of some people in public life, of equating Federal and family 
budgets, there might be a better chance for eventual progress in this 
area. 

On agricultural policy, I believe that the joint committee would 

rform an outstanding service if it could devote a special inquiry 
into agricultural policies as they fit into the Nation’s overall economic 
needs and objectives. 

My own personal feeling leads me to believe that the prime need, 
on the stability side, is to find some “farm-support system” which 
will allow for some better and fuller sharing of the fruits of risi 
agricultural Preranety while at the same time affording improve 
protection of the farmer. A production payment system which in- 
cluded some safeguarding productivity features in it might make 
sense in this area. But production payments should probably be 

red to a farm income rather than a farm price formula. Thus, if 

arge increases in productivity occurred, gains would accrue to con- 
sumers through lower prices; and these gains would not be auto- 
matically offset by commensurate increases in support payments which 
would have to be financed by higher taxation.’ 

To repeat, however, the subject of agricultural policy warrants a 
special inquiry by this committee. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH, PRODUCTIVITY AND INFLATION, TRENDS AND 
PROSPECTS 


Confronted as we are with what I have described as a lowered thresh- 
old to inflation, and recognizing that conflicting pressures will limit 
the full effectiveness of action in such areas as monetary, fiscal, wage- 
price-profit and agricultural policy, it becomes all the more necessary 
to reevaluate economic growth as it relates to the problem of stability. 

*See the interesting 


posal made some rs back by John D. Black and Maxine 8. 
ch, XXI. 


Kiefer, Future Food and Agricultural Policy, 104s, 
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A high rate of economic growth is, of course, one means of reducing 
the price pressures usually associated with a classical, demand type 
of inflation. A high and sustained growth rate is also essential to 
satisfy the ever-rising demands of the American people (be they for 
goods or leisure). Finally, a high growth rate is necessary to hel 
us maintain a strong, world economic and military position, while 
avoiding destructive inflation. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR PRODUCTIVITY 


Intimately related to the question of the rate of United States ec- 
onomic growth is, of course, the question of man-hour productivity. 
The prospects for productivity in our economy are not bad, but they 
can and should be improved. 

For the decade 1947-57 the President has estimated the increase of 
productivity at 3.4 percent, in terms of man-hours paid, and 3.9 per- 
cent in terms of man-hours worked (certainly the better measure for 
“physical” volume changes), for the entire private economy. Even 
this estimate may be a bit low, in view of the recent revisions in the 
Department of Commerce output series. Moreover, there is evidence 
that the annual rate of productivity increase has been accelerating, 
viewing the past 50 years or so as a whole. 

Some temporary slowing down in the productivity rate in the last 
year or two was probably due to shifts going on in the economy as 
well as difficulties of measurement Sdatet to some of these shifts. A 
very great expansion in business outlays on research and development 
in the last few years seems to have loaded up the labor input side of 
the productivity equation without as yet producing commensurate 
output increases. However, these increases seem to be coming with a 
“rush,” as we pull out of the current recession. Given quick and full 
economic recovery, we shall probably witness a spectacular increase in 
the productivity rate. 

In evaluating long-run productivity trends and their measurement 
one must also take into account the important shift in demand and 
employment toward the services which is occurring in the United 
States. As it happens our usual measures of productivity have been 
most finely developed to gage changes of output per man-hour in 
commodity-producing and related i, say With the services ris- 
ing in economic importance, the standard productivity measures may 
be understating output in some of them, and thereby understating 
the pace of development for the economy as a whole. 

A few examples are of interest and help to illustrate this problem 
of productivity measurements in some services. Nonprofit institu- 
tions are doubtless on the rise, and will continue so in the United 
States. Yet according to the usually employed productivity measures 
no increase in productivity can be imputed to this sector. Thus, if 
manpower is tranferred to this sector, it must have a “dragging” effect 
on overall, national productivity rates. 

Even more curious is the phenomenon presented by employment in 
education. Now, since oar Tm employment and its “output,” be it 
State, local, or Federal, is not encompassed either in the input or out- 
put side of the standard productivity measures, it might seem that 
trends in this sector would have no effect upon the measurable private 
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economy rate of productivity. Consider, however, that by 1956 there 
were some 130 people employed in the public educational field (teach- 
ers, administrators, etc.) per every 10,000 members of the population, 
as contrasted with only 88 per 10,000 in 1936; *° if you also assume that 
this expansion which dates from 1945 only, probably came from the 
younger (and, presumably, potentially most productive) elements of 
the labor force, you have a depressing influence of an unknown and 
unmeasurable magnitude on the total, private economy rate of 
productivity. 

To show the difficulties of measurement, we can carry the education 
problem to the private sector. The input and output of private edu- 
cational institutions are included in the global productivity totals of 
the private economy. The actual measurement of productivity in 
private educational institutions is largely a function of the pupil- 
teacher (plus administrators, janitors, etc.) ratio. Thus, if the 
American people choose to expand their outlays on education (includ- 
‘ing private education) relative to other sectors of the economy, and 
the pupil-teacher ratio declines (something fondly hoped for by most 
American parents), the measurable productivity rate in this sector and 
consequently for the economy as a whole will be unfavorably affected. 

It, is, of course, perfectly clear that over time this shift in demand 
toward the services involves a major institutional change in the econ- 
omy. Under these circumstances the current, standard productivity 
measures will naturally have reduced value. 

Needless to say, shifts of this nature are not rapid, they nevertheless 
cannot be ignored as we assess poser data. 

Putting aside those areas where measurement is impossible or even 
self-defeating, it is possible that the general economic transition (re- 
flected in important shifts in demand) to a more service-oriented as 
against a more purely commodity-oriented society might in itself re- 
sult in some temporary, relative slippage in the sername | rate. I 
am thinking here of the expanding demand for restaurant, hotel, and 
other conventional private profit-making services where we can meas- 
ure productivity more accurately. Some of this temporary relative 
loss in efficiency may be a price paid by society to bring about a large- 
scale movement of resources in our economy."* , 

Up till now, for example, the commodity-producing and related in- 
dustries have attracted the potentially more productive manpower. 
Low wages in the service industries have also kept productivity down. 
As demand for the services rises, relative to the commodity sector of 
the economy, some of these obstacles to productivity should be over- 
come. 

Moreover, the process of systematic rationalization and mechaniza- 
tion which has keg since taken hold in the nevesigg: SB yewry | 
industries has barely begun in many of the services. This too may 
lead to temporary relative disadvantages in the productivity rate. As 


%” Monthly Labor Review, July 1957, U. 8. Department of Labor. Government Em- 
ployment Trends, 1929 to 1956, by Irving Stern, p. 812. Even if one allows for the 
relatively larger expansion in the school-age population these trends are still striking. 


Thus, in 1936 there were 376 employees in Bublic education for every 10,000 people in the 
5-to-17 age bracket, but by 1956 this ratio was 590 to 10,000. 
2 Between 1947 and 1957 consumer expenditures (in constant dollars) on services 
increased 48.4 percent, as against a 32.8-percent increase for all durable and nondurable 
ds. In the same period, the commo Bi 4 component of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
tatistics’ Consumer Price Index went up 1 
in the CPI went up 46 percent. 


percent, while all services (excluding rent) 
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mechanization increases in the services, significant advances in pro- 
ductivity should be realized. : 
But, once again, these factors are either temporary or apt to be 
very slow acting on the economy as a whole, anyway, and they may be 
rel prime interest only to the economist and statistician for the time 


ing. 
Our basic problem so far as productivity is concerned is how can 
we, as a nation, improve the rate of man-hour output. 


IMPROVING PRODUCTIVITY : KEY TO GROWTH AND STABILITY 


The threat of Soviet economic competition as well as the naggi 

ressure of creeping inflation make it imperative that we take a 

k at the Dbilities of stepping up the rate of economic growth in 
the United States. As previously noted, the rate of man-hour output 
increase in our country has been relatively good in the recent past, but 
it may well be inadequate for the future. 

A recent Rockefeller Bros. Fund report, for example, states that 
although the growth in United States gross national product between 
1870 and 1930 was 3 percent per year and in the past decade we have 
been following a 4-percent trend, “a growth rate of 5 percent is possi- 
ble if we realize fully our impressive opportunities for economic ex- 
pansion.” Moreover, this same report adds, that under the pressure 
of necessary defense and security programs— 
unless we achieve a 5-percent growth rate, we shall have to hold back otherwise 
desirable expenditures in the Government field and keep the growth of private 
expenditures below a level commensurate with our aspirations.” 

An increase in the overall rate of growth in the economy presu 

some increase in the rate of productivity. (I am ruling out the 
possibility of either a sustained expansion in work hours or any sharp 
step-up in labor force participation as a whole. ) 

y the very nature of the American economic system we must look 
to management and labor for the major share of direct help, in this 
respect. 

- The role of Government, however, cannot be minimized. The very 
execution of the mandate of the Employment Act—the maintenance 
of maximum employment and production—is a basic precondition of 
a sustained high rate of growth and of man-hour productivity. 

The ye ee losses from even short-run recessions take on special 
significance in the light of our great national and international needs. 
On the basis of 1 year alone—assuming that full recovery is already 
in full swing (something which is certainly not yet well demon- 
strated) the 1957-58 recession cost the Nation a minimum of $25 bil- 
lion in potential wealth.* Let those who each year question the size 


% The Challenge to America: Its Economic and Social Aspects, Special Studies Project 
Report IV, Rockefeller Bros. Fund, 1958, p. 64. 
This loss estimate is really a very conservative one. Gross national product in the 
uarter of 1957, before the recession officially . was at an annual rate of 
1.2 billion. If one were to project a wth rate ba’ on the average annual produc- 
vity rate for the 1947-57 decade plus the growth due to the net increase in the labor 
‘orce, he would get a figure of over $460 billion for the second quarter of 1958: this in 
contrast to the actual recession figure of $429 billion. Moreover, as Leon Keyserling and 
he Conference on Ecoromic Progress have well pointed out, the growth rate itself has 
ble for the past few years, so that even the 

int for this measurement. See Wages 

January 1958. 


lower than coonemmeaiiy possi 
quarter of 1957 was not a fully adequate start 
and the Public Interest, Conference on Economic 
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of the budget in light of our economic and military needs ponder this 
loss or deficit, and what should have been done to prevent or mini- 
mize it. 

But Government’s role in the area of economic growth must go 
beyond general economic policies and activities aimed at maintaining 
maximum employment. 

Government participation in technological research and develop- 
ment.—The evidence of the past 15 years points to the growing signi- 
ficance of direct Federal assistance in the field of research and develop- 
ment. When the technological history of these decades is written 
rae the harnessing of the atom and the development of electronics 
may well rank as its most significant achievements. Yet both of these 
areas were pried open as a result of heavy Government investment and 
direction. Moreover, reported British and Soviet advances in the 
application of atomic energy for peacetime uses suggest that the 
failure of our Government to maintain sufficient activity and leader- 
ship in this field may have cost us precious time in the economic growth 


race. 

While technological innovation and development in the United 
States will obviously continue to depend in largest part on private 
enterprise, the history of the past 15 years should be convincing 
evidence that we cannot afford to indulge in old stereot about the 

“egpgeay of constructive Government activity in some key economic 

elds. 

In general the Government must be prepared to play a major role in 
the research and development field. As we experiment with new 
sources of energy, the wider application of electronics, etc., we simply 
cannot always afford to base these programs on the calculus of whether 
they may or may not pay off in profits in 4 or 5 years or even 10 years. 
Adequate Government support for some worthwhile program today 
may be the key to major productivity advances tomorrow. 

ut it is not only in the narrow field of technology that we must 
re-examine possible Government contributions to the growth rate of 
the economy. If we view this problem with enough imagination the 
possibilities broaden onneidenahty. 

Take for example the problem of distribution in our major urban 
areas. Just imagine the general increase in the overall efficiency of the 
economy, if through sound urban redevelopment programs we could 
reduce by only 5 percent the man-hours now required to distribute 

coming into New York, Chicago, and any of our presently 
clogged metropolitan areas. : 

n addition we must not overlook the fact that advances resulting 
from Government research or enterprise are immediately available to 
all groups in the population. Thus, if redevelopment reduces hand- 
ling time in metropolitan distribution by 5 percent, there is a — 
prospect that the benefits from this saving will flow directly and fully 
to the — asa whole. The same is true for significant scientific 
breakthroughs which flow from properly administered Government 
research programs. On the other hand, Lapeer A advances in the 
private sector are often not immediately or fully available to the public 


at large, as investors, a and labor may seek special bonuses 
in the development of private p 


uctivity breakthroug 
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There is, however, no real conflict between private and public enter- 
prise. The very nature of some types of research—its less immediate 
relation to the realizable profits, its sharp break with already built up 
vested interest-type of capital structures, etc—demands that Govern- 
ment play an active role in certain fields.* 


CONCLUSION 


For the reasons already outlined, the Nation faces the prospect of 
continuing upward pressures on prices. At the same time the need 
for a strong and sustained rate of growth in the economy is greater 
than ever. 

The Employment Act of 1946 certainly establishes a broad enough 
framework to take effective action on both of these fronts. Rather 
than engage in a fruitless — to change the language of this 
statute by incorporating the specific goal of stability, we should con- 
centrate our efforts on those areas of policy and action which can 
yield results for both growth and stability, 

I have suggested, for example, the necessity to enact legislative 
safeguards against the speculative price increases which are likely to 
occur in the event of other “limited” wars of the Korean type. We 
must also try to develop some new mechanism whereby national con- 
siderations can be brought to bear in the wage-price-profit process. 
Monetary, fiscal, and agricultural policy must also be reexamined 
in ag of the necessity to insure a high rate of stable economic 
growth. 

Above all, we must not lose sight of the fact that economic growth 
has become a matter of national survival as well as social necessity 
in the present era. We must be ready for bold new programs to 
insure this growth. 


“It doesn’t seem necessary to refer to basic areas like education, Ith, r 
fovelonmens, Bs .-  acmamra contribution to the long-run peotentinity of the economy 
0 q 
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THE ANALYSIS OF THE CAUSES OF PRICE CHANGES 
AND OF THE EFFECTS OF PRICE CHANGES 
ON ECONOMIC ACTIVITY 
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PRICE MOVEMENTS IN RECENT YEARS 
Peter Henle, Assistant Director of Research, AFL—CIO 


SIX STOCKS TO MEET MORE WAGE INFLATION 


Investments To Protect Your Capital and Profit From Wage-Price 
Spiral (Heading of advertisement by investment advisory service, 
August 31, 1958) 


The heading on this advertisement with its emphasis on “wage 
inflation” illustrates the extent to which organized labor has been 
made the “fall guy” responsible. for the Nation’s steadily rising price 
level for the past 2 years. 

Such matter-of-fact’ use of the term “wage inflation” could never 
have been achieved without the veritable batrage that has been leveled 
in recent months at the wage policies of organized labor. Newspaper 
editorials; private research groups, and even some eminent economists 
as well as antiunion employer groups, have joined in spreading alarm 
about the power of organized labor to force “inflationary” wage in- 
cteases into the economy. 

All this barrage has helped the Nation’s preoccupation with “in- 
flation” to reach new heights. Almost every month bold headlines. 

rtray the economy on the brink of.disaster as the Consumer Price 
laden reaches a new high. The size of the headline does not seem 
to vary whether the index actually records a significant rise or whether 
it merely nudges up one-tenth or two-tenths of 1 percent. In either 
case, the diagnosis is mee “inflation.” Normally, in economic 
terms the word “inflation” has been reserved for quite serious situa- 
tions in which prices are increasing rapidly with a consequent sharp 
decline in the value of money. More recently, the meaning of the 
term seems to have a to connote any type of a general price 
increase, even a quite gradual one. 

In all this publicity, the labor unions have been receiving the lion’s 
share of the blame for the price increases. As one example, con- 
sider the replies received by the Senate Finance Committee to a ques- 
tionnaire circulated among selected businessmen, bankers, and 
professional economists.* 

One of the questions read as follows: 


Beginning in August 1956 there was an increase in the Consumer Price Index 
each month through September 1957, thereby causing a. decline in the value of 
the a What factors contributed most to this decline in the value of the 
dollar 


Not everyone answered this question, either directly or indirectly, 
but of the 48 who did, 40 laid major stress on rising wage costs, some- 


1 The views expressed are the author’s and not necessarily those of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

2Investigation of the Financial Condition of the United States; um ¢ Com- 
ments * * * in Response to the Questionnaire of the Committee on ce, U. 8. te, 
85th Cong., 2d sess. 
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times in conjunction with other factors, but more frequently as the 
prime cause. Twenty-two stressed the direct res onsibility of “pow- 
erful labor unions” in causing the “wage-push” inflation. 

Bankers, corporation heads, and trade association executives were 
almost unanimous in pointing the finger at labor unions. Profes- 
sional economists were somewhat more divided. 

This paper will attempt to weigh the merits of this attack on or- 
ganized labor in the light of the price and wage developments since 
World War II. 

The period chosen for analysis of price developments is the 12-year 
period, June 1946 to June 1958. Although somewhat more recent 
price information is available, on the whole, prices have risen only 
slowly since June 1958, and because of seasonal variations, it seems 
best to consider an even 12-year period. 

For June 1946, the index number for the Consumer Price Index is 
79.8 (1947-49=100). For June 1958, it is 123.7. Thus in this 12-year 
period consumer prices have risen 55 percent, an average of 3.7 per- 
cent compounded annually. 

While this is hardly a record of price stability, it should be noted 
that an annual increase of 3.7 percent is a far better record than that 
compiled during the same period by the economies of practically all 
other countries. In fact, an international comparison of price 
changes between 1947 and 1957 shows that the annual rate at which 
the value of money has depreciated in the United States is lower 
than 21 of the 24 nations being compared. The criterion for making 
this comparison was the particular country’s index of consumer 
prices.* 

However, the more advanced United States’ economy is expected 
to compile a better record on this score than other countries. Having 
performed well in an international comparison can be no excuse for 
the failure to take steps to achieve an even better record of price 
stability. 

PRICE CHANGES, 1946-58 


What then have been the basic reasons for this postwar price rise? 
Asa start toward answering this question it is important to recognize 
that this postwar price increase Ton not occurred steadily over this 
12-year period. Instead, the increases have been concentrated in 
three relatively short periods of time. 

1. In the 2 years from June 1946 to June 1948, the index rose 23.3 
points. 

, 2. In the 1 year from June 1950 to June 1951, the index rose 9 points. 

3. In the 2 years from March 1956 to March 1958, the index rose 
8.6 points. 

Thus in these 3 periods covering less than half the 12-year period, 
the index rose a total of 40.9 points, or 93 percent of the entire post- 
war rise. Thus, for more than half the postwar period, the price 
level has been relatively stable. 

A more specific analysis of price changes must focus on the eco- 
nomic circumstances that prevailed during these three periods of 
sharply rising prices. Each of them needs to be examined separately. 


* The First National City Bank Letter, June 1958, p. 71. 
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1. June 1946 to June 1948 


In June 1946 price controls were lifted. The war had been over less 
than a year, but the reconversion period had proved less troublesome 
than expected. Employment was high, and most families had rela- 
tively large purchasing power available because of the savings they 
had accumulated during the war years. Price controls and other 
governmental regulations which had proved relatively successful dur- 
ing the wartime period were becoming harder to enforce. 

Bines such civilian goods as autos, appliances, etc., were just be- 
ginning to come on the market in quantity, there was a tremendous 
demand for them. Consumers were ready and willing to use their 
available cash to make these purchases. Similarly, business firms 
anxious to achieve maximum production were interested in obtaining 
scarce materials and parts as quickly as possible. 

When price controls were lifted, the result was scarcely unexpected. 
Consumers and business firms with available resources quickly created 
i heavy demand for goods, thus developing a fuverable opportunity 
for prices to rise. It was a classic example of how a heavy demand 
for goods pressing upon a limited supply can lead to a general price 
increase. The rise in prices was quite spectacular in the last half of 
1946, but slowed somewhat during 1947 and 1948 as the shortages 
were overcome and as the postwar boom began to lose its force. 


9. June 1950 to June 1951 


By June 1948 prices became more stabilized and eventually dropped 
slightly as the Nation’s first postwar recession got underway. By the 
spring of 1950, the Nation was pulling out of the 1949 recession when 
the Soviet. puppet regime of North Korea crossed the boundary line 
and seman South Korea. In addition to setting off an international 
crisis, the development had further repercussions around the globe 
since business, consumers, and governments all began to buy and stock- 
pile various scarce materials and goods in anticipation of a possible 
third world war. 

The result of this heavily increased demand was a spectacular in- 
crease in the prices of raw materials and, to some extent, finished 
goods. In the United States eventually wage and price stabilization 
measures became necessary, but these were imposed only after most of 
the damage was done. By the summer of 1951, when it became clear 
that. the Korean conflict was a localized affair, consumer and business 
buying abated, and prices began to stabilize. 


3. March 1956 to March 1958 


Following the stability in prices after the Korean period, prices 
fluctuated within a relatively narrow range for a period of almost 5 
years. This included the prosperous years of 1952, 1953, and 1955 as 
well as the recession year of 1954. In fact, during this period con- 
sumer prices rose at a rate of less than 1 percent a year. But in the 
spring of 1956 once again the average price level started to rise. Food 
prices which during the previous few years had been declining 
slightly, offsetting price rises in other goods, became more stable while 
press of other goods and services led the Consumer Price Index to 
1igher levels. 
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The increase amounted to 3.7 percent from March 1956 to March 
1957 and another 3.7 percent for the following year. Price increases 
continued to appear even after signs of recession a red on the 
horizon. The index has continued to increase since March 1958 but 
the rate has slowed down considerably, although it is too early to say 
whether the economy has entered a new period of relative price 
stability, 

It is Toss from this review that different factors have characterized 
the three postwar periods of rising prices. In the immediate postwar 
period the shortage of s and the availability of purchasing power 
saved up from World War II created the conditions that led to 
pin in. Bi rice increases. In the second period of rising prices the 
impact of the Korean war caused scare buying, by both consumers 
and businessmen, that led to higher prices. In these two periods the 
basic factor leading to higher prices was the pressure of heavy de- 
mand on a relatively limited supply of goods. Almost three-fourths 
of the entire postwar rise in the Consumer Price Index occurred in 
these two periods of extraordinary demand. 

The more recent period, March 1956 to March 1958, has proved 
more puzzling to economists. There has been no general shortage of 
goods, although the heavy boom in business.spending for plant and 
equipment has caused shortages of particular materials. hile this 
has been a prosperous period, there have been no special external 
events to cause a period of scare buying. 


MOVEMENT OF CONSUMER PRICES, 1956-55 


Perhaps because they could find no simple key to these recent price 
increases, some economists have decided that the major factor re- 
sponsible has been ee ressure. They have argued that such 
union pressure is responsible for forcing continually higher wages; 
that these wage increases have gone beyond the increase in produc- 
tivity and thus caused businessmen higher costs and forced higher 
ae The conclusion from this argument is that action needs to 

taken to curb organized labor. 

This charge requires careful examination. This paper attempts 
to do this in two ways: first, by examining in more detail the specific 
price changes that occurred during this period and, second, by analyz- 
by ow movement of wages, prices, and productivity. 

articular analysis is needed of the specific price increases that 
occurred from March 1956 to March 1958. If this charge against the 
unions is correct, it should be possible to document it by discovering 
that pressure for increasing prices has been most serious in those in- 
dustries in which unions and union-won wage increases have played 
& prominent role. 


o examine this charge, the price movement of each individual item 


in the Consumer Price Index has been carefully examined for this 
2-year period. ~The normal breakdowns provided by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics are not adequate for this pur since they group 
under one heading a number of different products or services from 
diverse industries, and with diverse patterns of union organization. 
The following table shows a finer breakdown of items in the Con-. 
sumer Price Index and their price movements for this 2-year period. 
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Also inéluded is a table showing how individual items of the Con- 
sumer Price Index were classified for this analysis. 


Changes in consumer prices, March 1956 to March 1958 


[Groupe listed in order of price increase] 
Weight, Percent inoresse 
Industry classification December 
1956-58 1957-88 1086-57 
Total index...... 100.0 7.5 3.7 3.7 
‘Newspapers. Li 16.6 14.8 15 
Services... 44 10.2 52 47 
TG STII. oo ni ccns dc ccnnnaccecsciiateull 5.4 7.2 Bi 40 
Prof 3.0 6.7 26 4.0 
Finance and insurance. ........-.-.-..-..---.---- it 29 17.0 9.7 6.7 
Amusement..._..- 17 1L5 68 44 
FICHE GNBG. .nc)5 sc tnicdctte<cnnsivsiccbosccocseed 14 143 7.7 6.1 
Food, liquor, tob aeet 33.0 9.5 46 3.7 
Perishable foods..........-. 13.9 17.4 12.8 41 
Nonperishable foods. . - 8.3 5.2 al 20 
F gp RRR A ee F 48 A 34 3.5 
A lOORONS BOVETRRES: «oi sé bein odes cei ddewcccccccconed 23 3.7 0 3.7 
ED OUND. oc nansesiceccvocessduceuind 2 21 6.4 61 1.2 
Beverages... 1.6 —25 —81 61 
Government services and taxes...... piideoscuascoseutng 17 9.4 6.3 29 
UE. ,wicieredwewean 14 11.6 7.4 37 
Government services... ..- 3 .8 8 0 
Metal products--.......... 10.9 63 L4 48 
Trans) equipment. ... 46 10.3 14 &7 
Electr machinery ..... 28 —L5 -12 -.2 
Fabricated-metal products... - 21 6.3 27 3.6 
Miscellaneous manufactured goods... .............. 14 6.6 4.2 23 
Ga 5 ctawcdesnccsetncctccgadectugpowccceset bsbacicccee -17 ~1.2 —.5 
Oil, chemicals, rubber, and pottery products.......... on 7.5 6.0 6 5.4 
Petroleum and coal products. ...................... 40 46 -21 6.8 
Chemical products. 3.0 81 4.6 3.3 
Rubber products........ 3 29 45 —15 
Pottery. ...... om 12.0 3.7 a1 
Public utilities. 5.0 5.8 3.5 22 
Water, and electricity. 2.4 3.3 1.8 14 
Transit and ilroad fares. . 1.5 9.0 5.7 3.0 
Cc icati 11 4.9 28 2.1 
Housing. . Be 12.7 49 2.9 2.0 
Home purchase. - 5.9 4.5 3.6 9 
Rent. 5.8 4.2 2.0 2.1 
Home repairs. - . 1.0 11.8 5.2 63 
Textile-mill product 1.4 3.9 6 3.3 
Finer coveringn 3 so} a8 io 
Other si i 15.0 3.6 11.0 
Wood and paper products..............-.....----.-.... 2.3 3.5 x 3.5 
App 8.8 2.0 0 2.0 
Textile 7.5 12 -.3 14 
Leather... . 1.3 6.1 14 46 
Total weights (December 1957)............-...... 98.8 
Weights not included (price indexes not 
RIOR EE EE 1.2 
Housing away from no atid haan tecoaietin "ie 4 
services (legal, bank 
burial) - ne 8 
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Detailed classification of items in Consumer Price Index 


Weight, Weight, 
Decem Decem 
Item 1957 Item 1957 
Newspapers..-----.-----------.- 1.1 | Food, liquor, tobacco—Continued 
Services 14.4 Nonperishable foods—Con. 
Vegetables and fruits 
Labor services___....._--__ 5.4 (canned, dried, fro- 
zen) 1.6 
Dry cleaning and press- Tomato soup —-.--_.--__ 4 
ing 1.4 Beans with pork__-__-_- 2 
A pone .9 Sweet pickles .2 
SOI i. casiiiesti we ecerntvtire 6 Tomato catsup____--_-- me 
Shoe repairs.........-- 2 Fats and oils____.____-_ 9 
Auto repairs____.....- 1.2 Miscellaneous (gelatin) — rs 
Men’s haircuts_______-_ 8 Sugar and sweets__..___ .8& 
Beauty-shop services ___ a) 
TV repairs (*) Food away from home_-_-_-__- 4.8 
Professional services__.__._ 8.0 Alcoholic beverages__-.—~.- 2.3 
Physicians’ fees____.__- } 2.2 Beer. 1.4 
Dentists’ fees____.___.. Whisky. .9 
Optometrist_........... .8 
<== Tobacco products. 2.1 
Finance and Insurance__.._ 2.9 J 
Cigarettes 2.0 3% 
Mortgage interest____._ 14 Cigars 1 
Auto insurance ____-____ 1.0 
Property insurance_____ ail Beverages 1.6 
Amusement: Motion-picture Coffee 11 
admissions p A Tea " a 
=— Cola drinks 2 
Hospital care...........___ 1.4| Government services and taxes. 1.7 
Group _ hospitalization Taxes 1.4 
insurance pe 
Hospital room rates....0 .3 Real estate vm | 
Food, liquor, tobacco. 83.0 Auto registration.______ 3 
Perishable foods __________ 18.9 Government service: Post- i 
age 3 | 
Beef and veal_________ 2.1| Metal products 10.9 | 
Pork 2.2 — 
Lamb 2 Transportation equipment._ 4.6 
Frankfurters____..____ A : 
Poultry 8 New cars 3.0 
Fresh fruits and vege- Deed cane 2.6 
pr ran a? 2.6| — Blectrical machinery *______ 2.8 
1.3 Retrigsenteve sai tiiaRintetiine 5 
ashing machines_.___ 5 
Nonperishable foods____ ____ 8.3 Vacuum cleaners_______ 2 
—— ye m4 
ws and bakery prod- Sewing machines_______ “2 
3.2 Television sets__.______ .8 
Canned luncheon meat__ 2 eee ‘3 
Canned and frozen fish__ 6 Blectrie light bulbs___-_ = 4 
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Detailed classification of items in Consumer Price Index—Concinued 


Weight, 
December 


Item 1957 


Metal products—Continued 


Fabricated metal products__ 2.1 


Stoves 
Water heaters_____---- 
Cabinet kitchen sinks__-_ 
Faucets, sink____._---__ 
Saucepans, aluminum--_ 
Razor blades__....----- 


ollie amie Bod 


Miscellaneous manufactured 


Toys 
Sporting goods__......- 


Oil, chemical, rubber, and pottery 
products 


Petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts 


Gasoline 
Motor oil 


Chemical products 


Laundry soap and deter- 
Toilet soap 
Prescriptions and drugs 
Toothpaste __.._-.--___ 
Face powder 
Shaving cream 
Face cream 
Shampoo 
Home permanent refill _ 
Exterior house paint ___ 


~ 
ow CHOW R Keer Ona 


Rubber products: Tires ____ 
Pottery products: Dinner- 
ware 
Public utilities 


Water, gas, electricity _..__ 


a 


bid 
rs 


Water 
Gas and electricity ____ 
Transit and railroad fares _ 
Transit fares ___.._____ 
Railroad fares, coach __ 
Communication : Telephone _ 


Sk a ae 
RON aos 


pr 


2 Less than 0.05 percent. 


2“Bilectrical machinery” consists main 
CPI grouping, however, “appliances” exclude 


ly of 


Ww , 
Decomner 
Item 1957 

Housing 12.7 
—S—_—_ 

Home purchase ______-__-_- 5.9 
Rent 5.8 
PROMO. FODRIES ono cts nee 1.0 
Repainting rooms______ 3 
Repainting garage ____-_ 2 
Refinishing floors._..__ -2 
Reshingling roof_...__- 8 

Textile mill products__.________ 14 
Housefurnishings .........- .8 
Towels, bath __.--.-... 1 

Sheets, muslin__...._._ | 
CUPRRARS cis ccisnteieieiends my 
Blankets, wool .....-.. re | 
Bedspreads, cotton... mi 
Drapery fabrics, cotton_ 2 


a 


Floor coverings__._._.._.-- 


to 


Rugs, wool axminster__ 
Carpets, wool  broad- 


BCE Sat Sang pe 33 

Rugs, felt base _..-.---. 1 

Rugs, rayon or cotton _. _(*) 

Other: sanitary napkins___ sy 

Wood and paper products —__--_- 2.3 

Wood products __.._....... 2.0 

Furniture and bedding-_ 1.7 

Porch flooring.....-... .3 

Paper products __.....----- 0.3 

Toilet tissue_______---.- 2 

Cleansing tissue .....-- 1 

Paper napkins ~-----.. @) 

Apparel 8.8 

Textile 7.5 

Men’s and boys’ apparel. 2.8 
Women’s and girls’ ap- 

DOING ages cktnsias 3.9 

Other apparel _.......-_ .8 

Leather: shoes __._.--__-__ 1.3 

appliances. under the usual 


elect: 


Classified 
light bulbs and include stoves. 
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This ‘table makes possible a closer look at the movement of prices 
during the past 2 years. The figures give little support to the con- 
tention that the highly unionized industries have been largely re- 
sponsible for higher living costs. In fact price increases in those 
industries in which a — "a 5 fant of workers are organized into 
unions, and in which collectively bargained wage settlements receive 
prominent attention, are significantly lower than in those areas of the 
economy where unions are either weak or nonexistent. 

In fact, the items in the Consumer Price Index can be divided 
roughly in two parts: those in which the unions play a prominent role 
in wage determinations and those in which unions do not. The follow- 
ing grouping reflects these two categories.‘ 


Relatively unionized section of the Relatively nonunionized section of the 
economy : economy : 


Newspapers Professional services 
Labor services Finance and insurance 
Amusement Hospital care 
Liquor Perishable foods 
Tobacco Nonperishable foods 
Metal products Food away from Home 
Oil, chemical, rubber and pottery Beverages 
products Government services and taxes 
Public utilities 
Housing 


Textile-mill products 
Wood and paper products 
Apparel 
Average prices for the unionized sector increased 5.5 percent during 
the 2-year period, March 1956 to March 1958, while for the nonunion- 
ized sector the increase was 10.2 percent. 
While the unionized sector comprises over 61 percent of the total 
index, it accounts for only 45 percent of the total price increase. 
Surely this comparison is a clear indication that the influence of 
union-won wage increases has played but a small role in the price 
movements during this 2-year period. Obviously, many other factors 
have been at work on the pricing process. 


PRICE INCREASES BY INDUSTRY GROUPS 


A more detailed discussion of the table will bring out the many 
complex.causal factors behind these price increases. 

Among the groups listed in the table, the highest percentage in- 
crease has taken place in the price of newspapers. While labor costs 
are certainly one factor in the business of running a newspaper (ant 
this has been included in the unionized sector of the economy), it 
would appear that the sharp rise in price has been the result of 
many forces accumulating over a number of years. Newspapers obvi- 
ously cannot be subject to frequent repricing. There has been a 
reluctance to move away from the newsstand price of 5 cents a copy. 
The price rise over this 2-year period came after a 3-year period when 
prices remained almost stable. Thus the sharp price rise has to be 


a tnt may be gumse Gienqreqnent vegerding the ¢ of union influence in some of 
these industries. For example, “textile mill products” has been listed as “relatively union- 
"* because collective. bargaining settlements are given prominent attention even though 
the majority of textile plants are not unionized. the other hand, the processing and 
distribution of nonperishable foods and beverages are often done by union members, but 
unions are not normally involved in the Bg ome of the basic product. Very little 
price increase recorded for groups as a whole would result if any items 


change in 
such as these were transferred to the opposite column. 
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viewed as a reaction from demand-and-cost factors that have been 
accumulating for several years, rather than an indication of special 
demand or cost pressures in this particular 2-year period. _ 

The second highest price increase (10.2 percent) was registered 
for the category of services. It has become commonplace for econo- 
mists discussing “wage inflation” to point to the rise in the price of 
those services, emphasize the importance of labor costs in their ‘pric- 
ing, and carry the argument further by blaming wage increases won 
by organized labor. 

However, these services are a very diverse group, including work 

rformed by highly skilled practitioners as well as by unskilled 

abor. In a number of cases the element of labor costs in the services 
is not nearly as important as it has been imagined. 

Within the frou the highest price increase has been recorded 
for finance and insurance charges (17 percent), including mortgage 
interest, automobile and property insurance, and for hospital care 
(14.3 percent). 

In both these cases, special factors seem to have been at work. The 
increases in interest rates come from the greater demand for loanable 
funds during a time of a capital-goods boom as well as the Govern- 
ment’s attempt to stem price rises by raising interest rates. The 
higher automobile-insurance rates are caused at least partly by an 
increased level of claims and higher repair costs caused by the struc- 
tural characteristics of the newer model cars. 

In the case of hospitals, a number of factors seem to be at work. 
The increase in the figure for hospital care may reflect not only in- 
creases in price but also the more highly skilled technica] services 
required in modern hospitals. The group-hospitalization component 
may reflect. the increased extent to which families have to resort to 
hospital care. While wage and salary costs form a large part of hos- 
pital expenses and have increased substantially, part o this increase 
reflects a higher ry rtion of skilled workers rather than an increase 
in wage rates. At the same time, labor unions and other groups using 
hospital service have sometimes questioned the need for some of the 
rate increases that have been put into effect. 

At any rate, both in the Nation’s hospitals and in the various finance 
and insurance institutions, union membership is extremely weak. 
While there may, of course, be some carryover effect from union-won 
increases in other industries, it would nevertheless require extremely 
tortuous reasoning to argue that the labor unions have been responsi- 
ble for this sharp increase in the price of these services. 

Other services, too, have increased — this 2-year period. The 
rise in professional fees charged by the medical profession can hardly 
be said to be directly related to the union-won wage increases. 

Even in the group labeled “labor services” involving less skilled 
work, union organization is relatively weak in a number of areas 
omens service and shoe repair, for example). Wages in these in- 

ustries are among the lowest in the entire economy and, because of 
a relatively low rate of 5 apr f advance, wage increases might 
ordinarily be expected to be refi in higher prices. Yet prices for 


this group of services over the 2-year period increased less than the 
average for the index. 

The group with the third highest price increase (9.5 percent) is the 
food component of the index. Here, the largest increases have been 
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recorded by the perishable foods. In fact, increases in this sector 
account for almost one-third of the 2-year rise in the index. While 
union organization may be prominent in handling soine of these foods 
after they leave the farm, certainly the major influences on prices 
have been specific crop conditions that have affected the market price 
for these commodities. The freeze affecting the citrus fruits in 
Florida and the drought conditions on the Great Plains during this 
a affecting meat prices have both had a far greater influence on 
‘ood prices than union organization or wage pressure. 

Ranked next in terms of price increases (9.4 percent) is the group 
headed, “Government and taxes.” The Consumer Price Index does 
not measure Federal or State income taxes but it does include vari- 
ous State and local taxes, including real-estate and auto-registration 
fees. These prices have increased a ee markedly in the 2-year period. 
Some of this increase may be related to higher wages (note that unions 
are not a major factor among State and local government employees) 
but basically the increase has. been caused by expanding destianicle for 
State and local government services. 

Moreover, there is some real doubt whether any index can accurately 
measure the price increases for government activities. The index does 
measure the increased payments which the average city worker has to 
make for local government services. However, if State and local gov- 
ernments rarer, att improving the — and the quality of serv- 
ices rendered to the taxpayer, the higher taxes paid reflect not only an 
increase in price but also a better product for the taxpayer. 

Making up the rest of the table are the numerous product industries 
in which workers are relatively well organized. While price increases 
for a few of these items were above the average, increases for the 

ups of chemical, metal, wood, textile, and apparel products gen- 
erally fell below the increases for foods and services. 

It should be noted that increases in the so-called “administered 
price” areas of the economy (metals, oil, chemicals, etc.) run higher 
than the more competitive pricing areas (textiles and apparel). This 
paper does not attempt to explore the influence of company-adminis- 
tered pricing practione on the price level. Others have examined the 
extent to which prices in these industries have been raised beyond levels 
required by demand or increased costs—or the extent to which failure 
to reduce prices where practical. has failed to provide necessary offsets 
to price advances required in other sectors of the economy. ese are 
certainly important issues, even if the influence of the “administered 
price” area may seem rather limited in a study of changes in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. In fact, the problem is greater than the foregoing 
table would indicate, since the products subject to administered pricing 
practices (steal, for example), rather than being listed separately as a 
pe ag product, become important components of other consumer 
articles. 

One of the highest percentage increases has been for new and used 
cars. This has certainly been an area in which workers have been well 
one and in which collective-bargaining settlements have received 
wide publicity. However, this is also an industry in which there has 
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been serious criticism of the price and production policies of the auto- 
mobile manufacturers. While a detailed discussion of these pricing 
practices is not possible in this article, it is certainly an open question 
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whether union-won w increases or corporation pricing and pro- 
duction practices have responsible for the higher price of auto- 
mobiles. 

Although automobile prices have risen quite sharply, the prices of 
many products of other industries in which unions have played a prom- 
inent role have increased very little. This is particularly true for the 
apparel industry, whose prices have increased but 2 percent over the 
2-year period. Yet this is an industry in which union organization is 
very rm and wages have steadily increased. The answer lies in the 
more highly competitive nature of the clothing industry, and the ques- 
tion naturally arises whether the prices of other products anal be- 
have similarly if a greater degree of competitive pricing could be 
introduced. 

Special mention is required for appliance prices, which have actually 
declined over the 2 years. Here the influence of the discount store is 
clearly evident. This is not to say that the introduction of discount 
houses into the BLS sample automatically lowers the price level for 
electrical appliances. In fact the prices of new stores added to the 
index are “linked in” so that the index is not affected by the lower 

rices in the new store. However, the effect of discount pricing has 

n to force reductions in appliance prices at such established outlets 

as department stores, a movement which is reflected in the index. 

Again, a question arises whether similar savings in distribution costs 
could be made with regard to other products. 

This brief rundown of price changes during the oa few years in- 
dicates the complex nature of the pricing process. —Today’s American 
economy offers an almost bewildering variety of products (and there- 
fore prices) to the American consumer. Specialized factors affect the 
ps soriny supply, or both, of different products and services to different 

egrees. 
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o attempt has been made here to argue that wages do not represent 
an element of cost to the firm or that the level of prices is independent 
of changes in wage rates. What has been shown is that examination 
of specific price changes over the past 2 years does not support the 
charge that union-won wage increases have been a major factor causing 
higher prices during the past 2 years. 


WAGES, PRICES, AND PRODUCTIVITY 


In discussing price increases in recent years, economists have tended 
to ignore analysis of specific price changes but have preferred instead 
a broader discussion of the relative movements of wages, prices, and 
productivity. 

Here the primary basis for economists’ concern is the fact that in 
some recent years the average increase in wages appears to have ex- 
ceeded the economy’s increase in productivity. gana this analysis 


the conclusion has been drawn that action must be taken (if necessary 
by Government) to confine wage increases to the increase in the pro- 
ductivity of the economy; otherwise, it has been argued, wage in- 
creases above this allowable amount will inevitably force price in- 
creases throughout the economy. : 

In comparing wages with productivity, some observers have simply 
compared productivity changes with changes in wages or earnings In 
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current dollars. Such a comparison is obviously fallacious because in 
effect it says that the buying P wer of a worker’s wages must fall with 
any increase in the price level. No matter what the cause of the price 
rise (crop conditions, higher demand, international factors), under 
this x i gta the worker would be entitled only to raise his money 
Ww y the annual increase in productivity. 
comparison based on real wages is obviously more in line with 

economic reality since it recognizes that the economy’s gains in produc- 
tivity are real gains which are available for distribution over and 
above any changes in income necessary to offset price movements. 

How serious a discrepancy has actually developed between rea] 
w and productivity? The pertinent figures for the postwar 
period are given in the followimg table. 


Indewes of labor and nonlabor costs, prices, employee compensation, and 


productivity 
[1947 = 100] 
Comparison of nonfarm labor and non- | Comparison of real earnings 
labor payments and prices and productivity 
Employee Nonlabor Average Real prod- 
Year compensation} payments Implicit hourly com- uct per 

per dollar per dollar | price change | pensation man-hour, 

of real of real of nonfarm | in constant | all persons, 
prod product sector purchasing | total private 

power ! sector 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
106.0 107.4 106. 6 101.0 104.9 
105.0 112.1 108 1 105. 2 107.0 
104.9 114.8 109.3 110.1 115. 6 
112.9 121.0 116.4 110.8 118. 1 
117.0 120.8 118.6 114.7 121.7 
120.6 121.3 120.9 119.4 126.2 
121.7 123.2 122.4 123.1 129.0 
121.9 126.4 123.9 127.7 133.5 
28. 1 126. 2 127.2 132.8 134.6 
0 129.9 131.6 135. 2 137.0 


1 Howsty compensation includes wages, salaries, and fringe benefits of all nonfarm wage and salary earn- 
ers, including managerial and executive perso § 


Source: The Relationship of Prices to Economic Stability and Growth. Joint Economic Committee, 
Mar. 31, 1958. Table 50 (revised), p. 697. 


To this observer, the single most impressive fact about this table is 
that for each of the items the postwar increase is roughly of the 
same magnitude. 

Unit labor and nonlabor payments (cols. 1 and 2) have increased 
about at the same rate during the postwar period. Since the 2 shares 
are roughly equal (one study indicates that labor payments comprise 
56 percent of total Fey tags) this means that the nonlabor part of 
the price tag, including such items as capital consumption allowances, 
interest payments, rental income, and profits, has been creating just 
about as much pressure on costs and prices as labor costs. The price 
rise (col. 3) is the net result of the increased payments. 

The same point can be made with regard to the movement of real 
wages and productivity. Real average hourly compensation in con- 
stant purchasing power has been increasing ae at the same 


6 Productivity 


Earnings, Costs, and Prices in the Private Nonagricultural Sector of the 
Economy, 1947-5 


6, Bureau of Labor Statistics, May 29, 1957, p. 4. 
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vate as the underlying increase in productivity for the entire private 
sector of the economy. In fact, starting with 1947 the increase in 
productivity has been ahead of the increase in real hourly compensa- 
tion tnekeplienit the following 10 years. 

These figures certainly do not point to any evidence that wage 
rates or total employee compensation in real terms has been onene: 
ping the economy’s productivity gains during the postwar period. It 
is true that if the period 1955-57 is considered by itself, the figures 
show an increase in unit labor payments somewhat greater than the 
increase in nonlabor payments and prices. Similarly, real average 
hourly compensation increased slightly more than productivity gains 
made by the economy. However, other 2-year periods could easily be 
chosen to show the opposite story. The important point is that, even 
with this reversal during the 1955-57 period, productivity gains for 
the entire postwar period remain higher than the increase in real 
hourly compensation. 

Moreover, the fact that real wage gains slightly outran improve- 
ments in productivity for a 2-year period does not appear to have 
had serious effects on the price ae There may have been some ad- 
ditional upward pressure on prices of particular products as a result 
of this increase in hourly compensation but, judging by the previous 
analysis of specific price changes, other special factors, such as crop 
conditions, were of even greater importance in causing the Consumer 
Price Index to rise during this 2-year period. 

Was it union-won wage increases during this period that caused 
real wages to advance more rapidly than productivity ? 

As usual, in the American economy, these increases varied consid- 
erably, depending on the collective-bargaining situation faced by indi- 
vidual firms and industries. In a number of manufacturing indus- 
tries, construction, and transportation, substantial wage increases were 
negotiated. In other areas of the economy, textiles, for example, 
unions were able to win only nominal increases. Considering rela- 
tively highly unionized sectors of the economy, it is found that for 
manufacturing, real straight-time hourly earnings increased 5.4 per- 
cent from 1955 to 1957. On the basis of average hourly earnings the 
increase for contract construction is 5.9 percent and for gas and elec- 
tric utilities 5.7 percent. 

The important point is that these increases are roughly equivalent 
to the average rate at which productivity has been advancing in the 
postwar period.® Unions had every right to expect continued produc- 
tivity gains at this rate. The ‘Apuapeneey between movements of 
wages and productivity during this 2-year period thus was not the 
result of excessive union-won wage rates but rather the result of 2 
years of relatively low productivity increases. From 1955 to 1957 
output per man-hour for the private economy increased a total of only 
3.4 percent,’ well below its average postwar rate of growth. 


*From 1947 to 1957 output per man-hour in the private wead increased at an 
average annual rate of 3.9 percent, based on man-hours worked or 3.4 percent based on 
man-hours paid. See Economic Report of the President. January 1958. p. 107. 

* The Relationship of Prices to nomic Stability and Growth, Joint Economic Com- 
mittee March 31, 1958, table 3A, p. 687. 


NoTE.—Productivity increase based on man-hours worked ; increase based on inan-hours 
paid is 2.6 percent. 
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While there is much that remains obscure about the manner in which 
productivity improvements take place, statistics show that the rate of 
improvement does not maintain a steady course but often fluctuates 
from year to year. Productivity rates seem to vary with the business 
cycle and show the greatest vigor during the period of recovery fol- 
lowing a recession. 

One particular reason why the rate of increase fell so low for 1956-57 
was the hiring of large numbers of technical personnel in this period. 
Eventually the work of this group obviously will help to stimulate 
productivity but initially the presence of additional numbers of tech- 
nicians on the payroll would serve, statistically, to.depress the rate of 
productivity advance. 

There is every reason to believe that the low rate of productivity 
compiled from 1955 to 1957 is being reversed at the present time. In 
fact, preliminary indications are that 1958 will be a year of above- 
average ificrease in productivity. In all likelihood, the below-aver: 
productivity rates for 1956 ond 1957 do not signal any change in the 
postwar trend but are simply the results of special conditions that 
prevailed toward the top and down swing of the business cycle. 


RELATING WAGES TO PRODUCTIVITY IN COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Some economists pointing to the 1955-57 data on wages and pro- 
ductivity have argued that Government action was needed to assure 
that wages did not increase more rapidly than the increase in pro- 
ductivity. The implications of this proposal are very broad indeed. 

It is certainly true that the concept of productivity has become 
better known among both management and trade-union officials. At 
the bargaining table both sides increasingly recognize the important 
role which productivity plays in making possible increased living 
standards. In some cases, most notably in the automobile industry, a 
specific wage increase known as the “improvement factor,” b on 
the long-term rate of productivity improvement has become part of the 
collective-bargaining agreement. 

However, this recognition of productivity at the bargaining table is 
a far different matter from requiring by Government regulation or 
otherwise that wage increases be tied to increases in productivity. To 
begin with, it should be noted that there is nothing sacred about the 
wage-price-productivity relationship prevailing at any one point in 
time. There is a danger in picking a particular time period from which 
to measure changes in this relationship and thus implying that opti- 
mum economic relations prevailed during this particular period. It 
is doubtful whether wage-price-productivity relationships can or ever 
should be frozen as of a particular period and certainly there would be 
considerable disagreement over the choice of any particular period. 
For the long-run health of the economy, there may well be occasions 
when these relations should be altered, and when, for example, wages 
should rise at a higher rate than productivity. 

Even granting that some way could be found on the theoretical level 
to relate wage increases to changes in uctivity, how could this 
principle be given practical application Although unions recognize 
the importance of productivity increases and recognize the limit which 
they place on real improvements in living standards, it would be 
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difficult, if not impossible, to develop a practical wage-productivity 
formula which would govern the determination of wage changes. 
Certainly it would not be ible to relate wages to current changes 
in productivity, since reliable statistics on productivity are at Jeast 6 
months behind the period to which they refer. Even for long-run 
indicators, the technique of determining productivity has not reached 
the point where there is agreement among economists on the proper 
metheds of measurement. 

Any formal effort to link directly w with productivity would, 
run into a host of difficult issues. Would industees and firms with 
higher than average productivity have the right to claim additional 
wage increases? If so, what proportion of such excess productivity 
would such firms and industries be allowed to retain as wage in- 
creases? If not, would price reductions be required? What about 
collective-bargaining situations where the union is unable to win 
increases equivalent to the productivity advance? Would these work- 
ers be awarded additional sums? To what extent would other criteria 
for wage determination, such as maintenance of the buying power of 
the individual’s wage and elimination of inequities, be recognized ? 
In the automobile industry agreements, for example, the “improve- 
ment factor” increase is over and above such other increases in com- 
pensation as cost-of-living increases and a variety of fringe benetfis. 

Any governmental attempt to tie wage increases to productivity 
would almost certainly lead to a full-scale wage stabilization program. 
If the attempt were limited to particular industries or collective-bar- 
gaining situations, knotty questions..would inevitably arise involving 
closely related firms and groups of workers. 

Moreover, there should be some hesitation about tampering with 
the American system of collective bargaining, which, though obviously 
not perfect, has proved an efficient and democratic mechanism for wage 
determination. While partisans from both the labor and manage- 
ment sides have been arguing for many years regarding the extent 
of Government intervention in the collective-bargaining process, both 
groups demonstrably prefer the process of mutual accommodation in 
wage setting to a system with greater Government intervention. 

On the whole, collective bargaining has proved flexible to changing 
economic circumstances. The American system with its emphasis 
on local or company bargaining rather than national collective bar- 
gaining yields a great diversity of wage settlements. In effect, most 
of the wage bargains have been fashioned with an eye to the specific 
conditions prevailing in the industry, locality, or firm concerned. 
Experience in the textile and coal industri for example, demon- 
strates how collective-bargaining results are affected by economic con- 
ditions. ‘The extent to which particular wage settlements have become 
the “pattern” for other industries is probably less today than it was 
10 years ago. 

f course, it will always be possible for economists to find particular 
collective-bargaining settlements which they feel have increased w 
at a higher rate than productivity. But the positive values of collec- 
tive bargaining should not be lightly sacrificed. The critical question 
is whether the system of collective bargaining—not an isolated case or 
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even groups of cases—persistently produces a condition in which rea] 
wage advances as a whole outrun improvements in productivity and 
for price rises. 

CONCLUSION 


The heading on the advertisement quoted at the start of this paper 
emphasized the phrase, “wage inflation” and implied that the Amer- 
ican people pees) expect a continuous dose of higher prices caused by 
union-negotiated wage increases. 

But is the economy confronted with such a choice? 

As a result of this exploratory examination of price and wage be- 
havior over the postwar period, the following conclusions can be 
advanced : 

1. The record of the American economy regarding prices during 
the postwar period is a relatively good one. 

2. By far the largest proportion of price increases in the postwar 

riod have been le tonal of special. circumstances arising either 

m the aftermath of World War II or the Korean hostilities. 

3. Even during the past 2 years when some economists have assigned 
the blame to “wage inflation,” most of the price increases recorded by 
the Consumer Price Index can be attributed to special circumstances, 
such as crop conditions, rather than to union-won wage increases. 

4. Although real wages seem to have risen more than productivity 

during the 2-year period 1955-57, when viewed in the context of 
the entire postwar period, it is clear that employees have not gained 
a greater share of the benefits of productivity than other groups in 
society. 
5. it appears likely that the relatively low rate of productivity in- 
crease in 1955-57 is a temporary phenomenon, already giving way to 
more rapid increases. Thus any gap that may have developed between 
the rate of productivity advances and employees’ compensation will 
be eliminated as productivity returns to its normal postwar level. 

6. Even if it is desirable to stress the importance of productivity 
as the source for improvements in living standards, it is neither desir- 
able nor practical to attempt to establish by Government or private 
ner. fixed relation between the two. 

7. There is no compelling reason for altering the basically volun- 
tary character of wage settlements negotiated through collective 
bargaining. 

this mean that the Nation is helpless to prevent general in- 
creases in prices such as those which developed in the past 2 years? 
Not at all. The analysis does sug that by and large the record of 
the postwar economy with rd to prices has not been a complete 
failure and that much of the Nation’s obsession with “wage inflation” 
(or inflation in general) may be misplaced. 

There still remains the question of appropriate public policy. 
Here the choice of objectives becomes important. Absolute price 
stability may not prove to be quite so attractive if it can be achieved 
only in an economy remy substantially below capacity. A more 
desirable goal might be relative price stability. 
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Outside of appropriate monetary and fiscal policy, what steps can 
Government take to achieve this objective? On this point, the 
analysis suggests that any search for a magic formula to apply to 
all prices would be a fruitless one. Instead, a more rewarding task 
= t be to spend more time examining a whole host of Government 
and private policies which affect the prices for particular products. 
Among the Government activities which could be so scrutinized are 
antimonopoly laws, resale price maintenance, agricultural programs, 
and tax policies. Examining specific laws and policies affecting 
specific prices may appear a more roundabout method of attacking 
the oeiblen, but it could prove to be the more effective if it leads to 
removing obstacles to more competitive pricing and thus assuring a 
more effective functioning of the pricing process. 
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PRICE STABILITY AND RETAILING 


Ben B. Seligman, Director of Research, Retail Clerks International 
Association, AFL-CIO 


The recent shift in the state of our economic health has highlighted 
in striking fashion the area of km and economic growth. This 
underscores more than anything I know the uncanny prescience with 
which this committee has been able to successfully point up the cen- 
tral problems that face us. 

Only a year ago, we were in the midst of the third of the postwar 
recessions. Production, sales, personal income, and capital invest- 
ment had begun to decline in mid-1957 so that by the end of the 
year we heard demands for decisive, positive action to rectify a con- 
dition in which unemployment was beginning to reach the 5 million 
mark. The index of industrial production had dropped from a 1957 
high of 148 to 128 in March 1958. The construction pcre a 
carved f factor in an expanding economy, was beginning to falter. 

utlays on private building dropped from a high of some $35 billion 
in 1957 to roughly $33 billion by mid-1958. at was disturbing 
in this was the fact that industrial construction, outlays on plants 
and factories, continued to decline, suggesting a persistent mood of 
pessimism in the area of capital investment. Total business invest- 
ments in new plants were down $614 billion, with the prospect that 
they would continue to decline at least another $3 billion. 

The auto and steel industries did not appear to have recovered 
their 1955 elan, burdened as they were with excess brea The 
burden of redundant equipment was a significant factor inhibiting a 
recovery in these industries. It seerms a matter of general agreement 
now that the vast 1955-56 capital boom was at the root of the recession. 
After World War II, manufacturing enterprises were in short 
capacity, at least as measured by a burgeoning postwar effective de- 
mand. Facilities were increased between 1947 and 1955 at the rate 
of about 6 percent a year. Between 1955 and 1957 capital investment 
leaped ahead by 40 percent, with a clear-cut direct impact on prices, 
forcing some up as much as 20 percent. With retirements of obsolete 
pid eco the net increase in capacity was perhaps 10 or 12 percent, 
a substantial jump nevertheless. But during the same 2 years, out- 
put increased only about 4 percent, explaining a good deal of the 
projected cutbacks in expansion plans for 1959. 

ow, many of the indicators have begun to turn upward again. 
While corporate profits for the second quarter of 1958 were still 
below the same period of 1957, the rate of decline began to slacken, 
so that year-to-year earni did not appear as unfavorable as one 
might ordinarily believe. Furthermore, orders for machine tools 
were beginning to rise and some of the leading indicators which Dr. 
Geoffrey Moore, of the National Bureau of Economic Besearch, has 
been using with such telling effect, have displayed signs of moving 
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upward again. Retail sales in most of the marketing centers have 
been fairly steady, although the Federal Reserve Board recently re- 
ported dollar volume for the first 6 months of 1958 still 3 percent 
under a year ago. It is well worth noting that in the industrial 
centers such as the Chicago and Cleveland Federal Reserve districts, 
department store sales have not recovered as rapidly as elsewhere. 

evertheless, there seems to have been a resurgence of concern with 
rising prices once more. This was exemplified in the recent increase 
in rediscount rates. Yet it appears almost indecent to raise this 
question when we are just beginning to shake the effects of the last 
recession. There are still substantial numbers of unemployed workers 
and gross private domestic investment still hovers around the $48 
billion to $50 billion mark as compared with a high of $68 billion in 
1956. Nevertheless, the index of industrial production did move up 
in May and June while both gross national product and persona. 
income recovered some of the losses earlier in the year. 

As usual, the inflationary tag is being placed on wages. The argu- 
ment, as recently propounded in the pages of the New York Times 
(August 3, 1958) is that wages continued to rise during the slump. 
Much of this is poorly grounded, however, for conclusions are being 
drawn from alleged facts concerning wage rates in certain industries 
without regard to the impact that the recent decline may have had on 
labor’s total purchasing power. Average weekly earnings (in 1957 

rices) in durable goods manufacturing, according to the Council of 

conomic Advisers, dropped from a high of well over $90 at the 
beginning of 1957 to a low of about $85 in the early part of this year. 
The recovery thus far has been quite modest. If one points to the 
remarkable way in which personal income was sustained, it is quite 
evident that this phenomenon would not have manifested itself with- 
out the supporting strength of rising farm income and Government 
transfer payments. 

More significant in an sensing inflationary situation perhaps is 
the continuing Federal budgetary deficit and the impact that a more 
than adequate monetary supply might have. The deficit for the 
present fiscal year was estimated at $12 billion, resulting clearly in the 
injection of additional purchasing power through governmental 
sources. Whether this will have the effect that some economists say 
remains to be seen. Milton Friedman’s argument in his contribution 
to the compendium suggests that such action cannot avoid exerti 
long-run inflationary pressures. But if it is also true that the ss, - 
cant relation is that of money to output, a rise of the latter, particularly 
in conditions of underutilization of plant and resources, can make 
certain that a theoretically inflationary impact need not come about. 
More immediately, I should be tempted to agree with Dr. Friedman’s 
conclusion that there are distinct limits to the possibility of controlling 
hog ee through changes in the supply of money (compen- 

um, p. : 

Fears have been recently expressed that the $81, billion expansion 
in bank loans and investments for the first half of the year will facili- 


tate a great rise in prices once the economy is able to shake loose 
penene from recent doldrums. The support of the Government 

nd market which the Federal Reserve System entered upon recently 
will also, it is argued, contribute to inflationary pressure. What evi- 
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dently happened was an unloading of Fas roan obligations, causing 
Government bond prices to sag even though there seemed to be no 
inherent reason for this aside from the fact that speculators were dis- 
couraged by improved economic conditions. The open market com- 
mittee’s action and support of Government bonds older than one year 
adds an additional source of money which some fear will contribute 
to the inflationary push. 

But such diagnoses do not come to grips with the genuinely critical 
issues of price movements. While I do not wish to discuss at great 
length the problem of administered prices, I must agree with my 
colleagues in the AFL-CIO and in some academic quarters, that the 
administrative capability of setting a price for commodities without 
any direct relationship to market conditions is a very significant ques- 
ton when evaluating price problems. This certainly seems a oo 
deal more significant Pe the more recondite matters of the available 
supply of money or the state of the security market. It is only neces- 
sary, I think, to call attention to the recent increases in steel prices, 
which most reasonable men will acknowledge can only result in giving 
the price ratchet another twist. It is ironic that ra oe spokesmen 
duould assert that these increases, averaging about $4.50 a ton, would 
not have a harmful impact on prices. Edwin Dale, Jr., of the New 
York Times, reported several days after the announced price rise that 
since steel was but a relatively small component of most fabricated 
= a $4.50 per ton average increase would not create any general 

avoc. The comment is particularly ironic because the same informed 
sources that advised Mr. Dale have been known to reflect adversely 
on a 6-cent-an-hour increase in wages. 

It is increasingly recognized that the ratio of wage cost to total 
output is a good deal smaller than we have been led to believe. If the 
wages of production workers in manufacturing industry is 38 percent 
of the value added in that sector (as of 1954), what would the ratio 
be if the base were the total inflow of materials, fuel, depreciation, and 
the like? Existing data do not permit even a good guess at this. 
I suppose what is needed is an input-output analysis to show the flow 


_of resources and the relationship of direct labor cost to total resource 


utilization. A recent Prentice-Hall survey as reported in the Wash- 
ington Post indicated that unit labor costs in real terms in the hard 
— industries went up 16 percent in the 1948-58 decade—a good 
eal less than the 23.9-percent increase in the BLS Consumer Price 
Index for the same period. This suggests that the attribution of price 
increases solely or largely to labor is not completely accurate. 
William Benton recently warned there is an excessive emphasis on 
labor as the cause for inflationary pressures. A dispassionate exam- 
ination of the facts would substantiate Mr. Benton’s cautionary word, 
which he had directed to his fellow businessmen in the Committee for 
Economic Development. Those close to the situation in the steel 
industry have observed that had prices been reduced in 1957 rather 
than increased $6 a ton the United States Steel Corp., for example, 
would still have earned a greater net after taxes than ever before. 
The steel oe has adjusted its prices upward 23 times in recent 
years as compared to 10 wage increases. For each dollar of increased 


wages, revenues in the steel industry were up by $3.23. In July 1957, 
the United Steelworkers Union estimated that the inc wage 
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and fringe benefits cost $2.49 a ton. How this justified an increase of 
$6 a ton in the price of steel is difficult to comprehend. 

But it is not difficult to understand that the problems we deal with 
are not those of the traditional free market. For in reality that market 
is simply nonexistent. We deal in the major areas of our economy 
with markets which in no way reflect the characteristics of ease of 
entry, uniformity of products and resources, full knowledge of condi- 
tions, and the competitive vigor that all the economic textbooks re- 
iterate over and over again. e deal rather with markets in indust: 
and in distribution which are circumscribed and controlled by busi- 
ness concerns that have developed an economic capability of prede- 
termining the prices of goods they put up for sale and disposal. In 
some quarters this is described as the problem of “administered prices” 
and for want of a more effective description this would appear to be a 
fairly useful label. 

This kind of pricing takes place in a context in which production is 
carried on by large aggregations of capital organized along corporate 
lines. As Gardner > and Adolph A. Berle demonstrated as far 
back as 1933, ownership and control in these enterprises have been 
severed. As this economic structure develo it became possible to 
combine large quantities of capital and labor to create a huge flow 
of commodities. Corporate managers would have been derelict in 
their duties and would have failed to meet their responsibilities to 
the numerous stockholders investing in their companies had they 
allowed the output of their enterprises to be subjected to the impersonal 
influences of the market. There simply was too much at stake to 
allow classical market theory to prevail. Too much had been com- 
mitted to fixed capital to allow the exigencies of supply and demand to 
determine the course of economic events. Uncertainty and risk, 
predominant features of a market characterized by atomistic business 
units, were not deemed to be desirable features in a situation where 
millions of dollars of savings and investment were at stake. Control 
of the enterprises’ fate and sound administration of resources became 
the quintessential character of the new corporate capitalism. The 
coordinating instrumentality was no longer Adam Smith’s market but 
the corporate wisdom as expressed through administrative directives. 

That prices should be allowed to be set by external forces was now 
unthinkable. Not only did management deem it desirable to estab- 
lish the selling price of its output but insofar as it was possible it pre- 
ferred to “administer” the purchasing prices of the resources it em- 
ployed in its enterprises as well. It seems obvious that management 
considered it useful to dictate, if it could, the price paid for raw 
materials and the price paid for the services of labor. A market in 
which the supply and demand for labor establishes the wage rate 
became a fiction to be taught to nascent economists who would then 
later be required to unlearn the theory. Labor services are insep- 
arable from the person embodying those services; labor as a factor of 
production provides specific skills and must be able to perform spe- 
cific tasks to be useful to the enterprise. This demands administra- 
tion of the price of labor. The question in the past has been: Who 
shall administer the price paid for labor services? Perhaps this ex- 
plains why it became essential to have trade-union organization. In- 
sofar as the retail trade is concerned the point is well taken, as I shall 
shortly specify in fuller fashion. 
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The ——— situation underscores the possibility that prices ma 
rise through pressures on the part of sellers. This point was we 
emphasized by Prof. Abba Lerner’s contribution to the committee’s 
compendium. It was pointed out by Professor Lerner that while an 
employer may say he is innocent of exerting price pressures so long as 
a constant percentage markup on cost is maintained this nevertheless 
does not absolve him of some responsibility for the round-robin price- 
cost sequence. To underscore Professor Lerner’s point, it might be 
well to observe that a constant percentage markup on an ever-increas- 
ing base leads to a rapidly rising curve of an almost exponential char- 
acter rather than a sim Ye positively inclined straight line. That is 
to say, the possibility of a rapidly accelerated price rise is heightened 
by the common practice of employing constant percentage marku 

The uncritical use of habitual pricing practices was. observed 
George Katona almost a decade ago in his Psychological Analysis of 
Economic Behavior (New York, 1951). A given percentage added 
to the purchase price and/or cost of manufacture of a commodity to 
determine the selling price seems to be a not unusual business habit. 
Actually Dr. Katona noted, price movements come about as a result 
of what are rigid habits. In large concerns the pricing system is 
Lhe Seo incorporated in memorandums and instruction manuals 
without regard to the effect that this might have on general price sta- 
bility. In smaller concerns a traditional markup is added to cost with- 
out any effort to determine what the price ought to be in accordance 
with comet market conditions. Even seasonal sales may follow the 
law of custom and tradition rather than competition. 

The curious thing is that this seemingly unsophisticated price policy 
contributes to price instability. As Professor Lerner has effectively 
shown, this can lead to seller’s inflation, in which there may be in- 
creased expenditure outlays fully in consonance with a lag in buyer’s 
demand. is is his model D (compendium, p. 263) in which we find 
unemployment and rising prices moving together. Inflation, he say 
is caused not by excess demand but by the insistence on the part o: 
sellers to force prices upward. Of course, his dispassionate academic 
approach compels him to assess equal blame on both unions and cor- 
porations, but I would suggest that an empirical testing of the Lerner 
model would reveal far less culpability on the part of labor than the 
business community  iebctanee to be the case. Beardsley Ruml has 
suggested, for example, that the persistent effort of business to recover 
as much as possible of the corporate profits tax through shifting its 
incidence via higher prices may have some impact on an upward price 
movement. Ruml argued that the burden of such taxes is ultimately 
placed on the consumer up to the point where management feels it has 
attained a satisfactory ratio of after-tax profits to capital investment. 

This complex of pricing aero: of administered techniques and 
traditional approaches makes the viewpoint advanced by Martin 


Bailey (compendium, p. 89) somewhat otiose. Mr. Bailey does not 
find that administe prices in the retail trade are a matter for 
concern since, he asserts, retail margins are competitive and flexible. 
In fact, administered pricing, wherever they occurred, were dismissed 
by him as of no t consequence. Views of this nature, which, in 
essence, tend to close off discussion, are not especially helpful. The 
impact that retail pricing has on the entire economy is pervasive, not 
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merely local. One need but think of escalation and the Consumer 
Price Index to become aware of the implication that retail prices have 
for economic stability. One cannot but help agree with Dr. S. C. 
Hollander (compendium, p. 425) who remarked that retailers’ price 
decisions “constitute a substantial portion of the total price influence 
upon the overall economy.” 

Dr. Hollander was quite right in pointing to the markup and the 
manner in which decisions Fg are arrived at as a significant 
factor in the total pricing complex. Various types of retail businesses 
appear to have developed customary markups which they believe are 
required to cover operating costs and to provide an adequate return. 
Thus, department stores operate at margins of between 32 and 36 
percent, food stores at about 20 percent, variety chains at about 39 
percent, and furniture stores at margins of frequently close to 100 
percent. Now, when business habitually applies customery aig a 
age markups in these ways it seems more reasonable to attribute the 
— spiral to this phenomenon rather than to wages, as is so often 

one 


Malcolm P. McNair has argued that average hourly pee in 
department stores between 1950 and 1956 advanced twice as rapidly as 
the department-store price index. Yet the fact remains that depart- 
ment-store wages, initially substandard even in 1950, are at an aver: 

of $1.37 an hour far less than the average in other industries. y 
Professor McNair’s own figures in his June 1957 Bulletin of Depart- 
ment Store Operating Results (Harvard Business ee) direct and 
general selling expenses approximate 9 percent of net sales. This is 
usually the largest payroll account and represents about half the total 
department-store labor costs, the remainder being divided among ac- 
counting, promotion, building maintenance, material handling, and 
nel pare That is to say, 9 cents out of every dollar of net sales 
may be attributed to direct retail-sales costs. 5 4 food chains the 
correlative figure was found to be 6.6 percent; in 8 national variety 
chains, payrolls for sales personnel were found to be 8.5 percent of total 
chain net sales. 

These figures do not suggest the kind of relationship between retail 
prices and wages that Professor McNair believes there is. In fact, 
retail wages are extraordinarily low despite the efforts of trade unions 
to improve standards. It is interesting to observe, though, that wher- 
ever unions have developed a modicum of strength, as in the case of the 
RCIA, standards have improved, to the great benefit of regional econ- 
omies. Nevertheless, even in the more effectively organized areas, 
retail wages are generally less than the standards established in other 
occupations. The California Department of Labor reported in July 
1957 that average hourly wages in construction in the Los Angeles- 
Long Beach area were $3.28 an hour; in retailing they were $1.92 an 
hour. Yet retail clerks in other parts of the country are not so 
fortunate. 

It wonld be an understatement to describe the pattern of retail 
earnings as woefully inadequate. Drawing on materials made avail- 
able through a United States Department of Labor study of avera 
hourly straight time earnings of nonsupervisory employees in retail- 
, we found that a substantial proportion of retail employees were 


in low-wage categories. These data were previously submitted to the 
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subcommittee of the Committee on Education and Labor of the House 
of Representatives at the beginning of the year and bear repetition. 

For the United States as a whole the poorest conditions were found 
in the variety-store field, where 78 percent of women and 44 percent 
of men earn less than $1 an hour. The tables appended show the 
full story. Drugstores also show a poor picture with 60.7 percent of 
women and over 32 percent of men in the pombicpeeay, category of 
less than $1 an hour. On the average, well over one-third of female 
employees are below the $1 line; in fact, taking all retail stores into 
account, the percent of women employees receiving earnings of less 
than $1 an hour is over 41. Nor is it possible to say that all male 
employees are in a better position. In variety stores, certain general 
merchandise, grocery, women’s apparel, an a. pa. male em- 
ployees appear to be almost as poorly paid as female employees. In 
these lines the average wage for male retail workers is either less 
than or somewhere around $1.50 an hour. The average hourly earn- 
ings for male retail employees in the United States as a whole is 
$1.45, while for females the figure is $1.07 an hour. But it must be 
stressed that such figures overlook the vast number of employees who 
receive less than $1 an hour. Table 1, appended, shows the data in 
various retail lines. It is clear from an inspection of the statistics 
that employees receiving $2 or more an hour are relatively few in 
number. 

For regions comprising the Mountain and Pacific Coast States, the 
data show the highest earnings record of all the four major areas. 
Yet even here the situation in variety, certain general-merchandise and 
apparel shops, as well as drugstores, is none too good. In variety 
stores, 56.4 percent of female employees earn less than $lanhour. In 
some general-merchandise stores this figure is 23.4 percent, in apparel 
shops 23.8 percent, and in drugstores 28.7 percent. On the whole, 
however, an inspection of the figures in table 2 indicates a somewhat 
better pattern than exists either for the country as a whole or in the 
other three regions. Also, the figures suggest that the gap between 
the earnings for men and women is not as wide as it is in other areas. 

The north-central region covering the major part of the Great 
Plains area, includes sections generally considered to be the bread- 
basket of the Nation. Here too the variety shops and drugstores 
appear to have the lowest earnings scale for women. Seventy-five 
percent of women working in variety stores in this region earn less 
than $1 an hour and 61 percent of those working in drugstores earn 
less than $1 an hour. It might be noted that this low level applies 
to men working in such shops as well. More than half the women 
working in food stores other than , ge! and supermarkets are seen 
to earn less than $1 an hour. The best situation appears to be in the 
~_ ticket” item lines, as seems to be the situation in other regions as 
well. 

The northeast region—New England and the States of New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania—comprise the major industrial section 
of the country. Here the same pattern holds, with variety stores, 
drugstores, and food stores other than supermarkets and groceries 
oo the lowest average hourly earnings for women engaged in 

ese lines. 
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The data for the South show the lowest level of average hourly 
earnings for any of the areas of the United States. This applies to 
both men and women. For example, 61.5 percent of men engaged in 
variety stores in the southern region have earnings of less than $1 
an hour. Almost half the men working in drugstores have earnin 
of less than $1 an hour. An inspection of the data will show that in 
all the lines the weighting is toward the low end of the scale. The 
proportion of those earning over $2 an hour in this region is almost 
negligible. 

be data in the original Department of Labor study were also set 
up by metropolitan and nonmetropolitan county areas. This suggests 
a distinction between urban and rural areas. Tables 6-10 present the 
information for the various retail fields broken down by these metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan areas. 

Looking at the data for the United States as a whole, we note again 
that in many areas the weighting is toward the low end of the scale. 
This is even truer for the rural, or nonmetropolitan county areas, than 
it is for the metropolitan-county areas. Thus, both men and women 
employed in women’s ready-to-wear stores are recipients of low 
straight-time average hourly earnings. In nonmetropolitan areas, 62 
percent of the men employed in such shops receive less than $1 an hour 
while 55.4 percent of the women employed in such shops receive less 
than $1 an See Such high percentages apply also to women in non- 
metropolitan areas employed in shoestores and other apparel and ac- 
cessory shops. For variety stores the ratios are even higher. 

There are some bright spots, however. In examining the more de- 
tailed information for grocery and other food stores, we find that 23.4 
percent of the men working in grocery stores in metropolitan county 
areas are in the $1.50-to-$2 bracket, while 25.2 percent of the women 
in grocery stores are to be found in this bracket. The $1.50-to-$2.50 
brackets show high percentages for men in other food stores in both 
metropolitan an nonmetropolitan county areas. However, this does 
not seem to be the case, insofar as the women are concerned. The 
picture for drugstores is as described above, with 75.5 percent of 
women in nonmetropolitan county areas receiving less than $1 an hour. 

The regional breakdowns show further interesting patterns. Again, 
even in the western region, the ay hourly earnings for eno Fg 
in variety stores is low, with almost 74 percent of women working in 
such shops in the nonmetropolitan counties receiving less than $1 an 
hour. However, there appears to be considerable improvement in the 
picture in examining the data for general-merchandise and grocery 
and other food stores. One-third of the men working in general-mer- 
chandise stores ‘in the metropolitan areas are indicated to be in the 
$1.50-to-$2 bracket, while in the grocery shops, 40 percent of the men in 
peg county areas working in ry stores are in the $2-to- 
$2.50 bracket. Similarly, a high ratio is obtained for this bracket in 
food stores. In a county areas we find, surprisingly 
enough, that men employed in food shops other than grocery stores who 
receive $3 an hour and over oy a who 20.6 percent of the total so 
employed. In view of what is known of the wage pattern in other 
regions, it would be perfectly fair to say that this better picture is a 
result of stronger union organization. 
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Even in drugstores, generally considered to be a low-paying field, 
we find that in the West men in the metropolitan county areas receiv- 
ing $3 an hour and over represent 25 percent of the total. In the uon- 
metropolitan county areas, those Boke, Babel $2.50 an hour repre- 
sent 37 percent of the total employed. However, the situation for 
women is not so good, with 83.7 percent of women in nonmetropolitan 
‘county areas working in drugstores receiving average hourly earnings 
of less than $1.25 an hour. 

In the north-central region, the data show a pattern roughly similar 
to that indicated above. Exceptions are found in food stores other 
than groceries, where, on the average, straight-time hourly earnings 
range upward of $1.50. This is also true for general-merchandise 
stores and for furniture stores. Otherwise the pattern in this region is 
ae the same as previously described. In the major groups, as in 

rugstores, for example, both men and women in urban and rural areas 
are found to earn $1 an hour or less. This is also true for variety 
stores. 

Examining the data for the northeastern region, we find that the 
poorest situations are in variety stores and drugstores. Regardless 
of the distribution as between urban and rural the majority of em- 
pee in both segments of retailing are in the low-wage categories. 

or women working in drugstores in metropolitan areas almost half 
are in the $1 an hour or less group. In the nonmetropolitan county 
areas more than two-thirds of the women working in drugstores earn 
less than $1 an hour. The situation is even worse insofar as the 
Mork stores are concerned. Food stores and grocery stores exhibit 
a much improved pattern. For men in both metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan county areas, the major groups are to'be found in the 
$1.50-to-$2-an-hour category. In these lines, women earn less than 
what men do but their situation is not as bad as in the previously 
mentioned categories. Earnings in the apparel lines for men seem to 
be at higher levels than in other regions. This is also true in house- 
hold appliances and radios. 

Data showing the straight-time average hourly earnings for metro- 
politan and nonmetropolitan county areas in the southern region sup- 
port the comments made above with respect to this area. Inspection 
of the figures for the various retail lines shows almost uniformly that 
po os in this area receive straight-time average hourly earnings 
of less than $1 an hour, with but Se exceptions, These exceptions 
are men working in metropolitan county areas in motor-vehicle stores 
where the largest group falls into the $1.50-to-$2-an-hour category, 
and men working in food stores other than grocery stores as well as 
those engaged in boneduall-oss liances and radio-store operations. 

What are the reasons for these low wages? Now, the argument 
scare is that wages in retailing are low because productivity 
is low. ese assertions must be.taken with the proverbial grain of 
salt, for no one knows what productivity really is in any sector of the 
economy, let alone retailing. The disputes over definitions, concepts, 
and computations go on without any prospect of resolution in the 
calculable future. Hes is an area of economic investigation that gen- 


uinely cries out for careful study. The general materials that the 
staff of this committee has compiled on productivity are excellent as 
background, yet it all demonstrates the very knotty conceptual and 
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statistical problem with which we deal in this area. Most of what we 
know of productivity concerns industries with a measurable com- 
modity. Virtually nothing is known about changes in output in the 
services and trades. Yet it is quite patent that these sectors of the 
economy are growing rapidly and absorbing an ever-increasing share 
of the labor force. Ought we not explore in more detail this terra 
incognita of our economic order? I submit that in the calculable 
future this will be an essential requirement and I must repeat my 
recent suggestion to the Bureau of Labor Statistics that a start be 
made on this very practical intellectual adventure. _ 

Harold Barger’s analysis of retail yi boeryiibey Aas his study of dis- 
tribution (Distribution’s Place in the American many Princeto: 
1955) is an excellent beginning, but his measures wo d require, 
believe, further study of the problem. He has estimated that output 
Lest man-hour multiplied 6 times in the commodity industries between 

869 and 1949 as compared to 214 times in trade. But does retailing 
“produce” odities in the same sense as manufacturing! To 

produce” comm 
pr ad an ancient economic term, meeng provides time an ero 
utility, and it would appear more helpful if a page 08 could be 
devised to measure that contribution to economic well-being, The 
difference in views was emphasized by a recent study made by the 
Supermarket Institute, whic. pa tel productivity in terms of sales 
per man-hour. This indicated that “productivity” in supermarkets 
Jumped from $19.28 in 1954 to $20.37 in 1956, an increase of 2.8 per- 
cent per year. In terms of average-sales-per-customer transaction, a 
measure analogous to that employed by Professor McNair, there was 
an increase from $3.54 in 1951 to $4.95 in 1955, or a jump of 5 percent 
a year. Looked at in terms of sales per square foot of selling space, 
the increase went from $3.64 in 1954 to $3.95 in 1956, or 4.2 percent a 
year. Now, admittedly, these are crude calculations and for but one 
sector of the retail field. Yet, taken together with Professor McNair’s 
admission of increased productivity (op. cit., p. 43), they suggest % 
better picture today than the 1 percent mean annual rate of c ange 
computed by Barger (who does concede that there are great difficulties 
in measuring uctivity in the distribution field). Barger has ac- 
knowledged that the growth of self-service operations, refrigeration, 
superior facilities, better service at the point of 5 ap ay? ack- 
Fra bp | Ae cmp account services, and the like are significant 

ements of improved Sotri ibution productivity, yet they “elude meas- 
urement.” It is admitted that these and similar developments prob- 
ably understate the rise in productivity in retailing we 4 distribution 
(Barger, op. cit., p. 51). 
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Another view of ign jd in a related area—material hand- 
ling—was presented by Prof. Seymour Melman in his book, Dynamic 
Factors in Industrial Productivity (Oxford, 1956), in which it is 
argued that higher productivity is intimately related to labor cost. 
Professor Melman says it is wage pressure that impels management to 
seek out and install more effective methods. He also contends that 
the role of trade unions, at least in British experience, has been very 
significant in raising productivity. These divergent and suggestive 
analyses indicate the need for greater study of the — e point 
was again emphasized by the recent Washington Post report that fhe 
real wage in industry on the average increased but 44 percent in the 
1948-58 decade as compared to a 55 percent in physical output ne 
man-hour. But for years now we have been told by management that 
only wage pressure on output accounts for inflation. 
rc these reservations are valid, then it seems probable that the shar- 
ing of the fruits of greater productivity in retailing has not been an 
<a one. Certainly it has not measured up to known trends in 
r industries. But the statement that low wages in retailing means 
low productivity falls by the wayside. Rather, it would seem, low 
wages are related to certain institutional factors which notoriously as- 
sert themselves whenever employees seek to improve their standards. 
These factors can be readi y defined in terms of a deep-rooted 
archaic resistance to the thought of allowing retail employees to select 
their own collective-bargaining representatives. Yet economic sta- 
bility cannot be assured when so large a bloc of the work force is de- 
nied adequate remuneration for services rendered. 
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See footnote at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Western regions: Percentage distribution, nonsupervisory retail employees,' straight-time average hourly earnings 
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TaBLE 3.—North-central region: Percentage distribution, nonsupervisory retail employees,' straight-time average hourly earnings 
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1 North-central region includes Dlinois, Indians, Iowa, Kansas. Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, and Wisconsin. 
3 Less than \ of 1 percent. 
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TaBLE 4.—Northeastern region: Percentage distribution, nonsupervisory retail employees,’ straight-time average hourly earnings 


1 Northeastern region includes the States of Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 
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TaBLE 6.—United States: Percentage distribution, nonsupervisory retail employees, metropolitan and nonmetropolitan county areas, straighti- 
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COMMENTS ON THE COMPENDIUM OF PAPERS ON THE 
RELATIONSHIP OF PRICES TO ECONOMIC STABILITY 
AND GROWTH (SECS. VI AND VII) 


James H. Wishart, Research Director, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America, AFL-CIO* 


Among contributors to section VI of the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee’s compendium of March 31, 1958,? there were few specific answers 
to question G, as proposed by the committee: 

To what extent, and how, can business direct price policies so as to contribute 


to general economic stabilization and growth in a dynamic private-enterprise 
economy? 


Some panelists snubbed this question entirely. Others urged only 
“caution” or improved economic data for “better price administration” 
by business executives. 

One contributor, Alfred R. Oxenfeldt, openly questioned the pro- 
priety of asking a businessman to consider the impact of his private 

ricing policies on the stability and economic growth of the Nation. 
‘It is not clear,” he declared, “that the Nation can legitimately expect 
him (the businessman) to add this concern to his others. * * * Social 
objectives—whether they be economic stability or economic growth— 
cannot be pursued effectively through private pricing policies.” 

Whatever differences may have existed among panelists on the 
feasibility or possibility of subordinating the pricemaking function 
of private business to social imperatives, all in fact assumed that a 
substantial number of the economy’s prices are not set by the “imper- 
sonal market.” Instead, it was assumed that often the personal deci- 
sions of business executives wield this power. It was assumed that 
such price administration or price rigidity accounted for the paradox 
of rising prices, even while cals and production both sharply declined 
through the first months of the 1957-58 recession. 4 
_ The recent performance of the economy makes such assumptions 
inescapable.* 


1The views expressed are not necessarily those of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and 
Butcher Workmen of North America. 

*The panelists were Wroe Alderson, Lawrence WH. Fouraker, Stanley C. Hollander, 
Robert K. Lanzillotti, and Alfred R. Oxenfeldt. 

* This is denied by one contributor to the Compendium, Martin Bailey, who holds that 
administered prices are not ‘‘a subject worthy of the attention of Con ."" He supports 
this by evidence showing occasional divergence between official steel industry prices and 
those actually charged some steel consumers between 1912 and 1939. His own data show 
only a minimal deviation from officially administered steel prices, except for the years 1914 
to 1919, when steel executives had obviously overestimated what the traffic would bear in 
the war period. Bailey does not disclose whether or not any part of the price deviations 

own represent special concessions by the steel industry to such economically potent cus- 
tomers as major automobile corporations. For him no price is “administered” if price 
setters give ane weight whatsoever to market relations, and no yee has power to 
influence price if that power is not an absolute monopol pene Bailey has the courage to 
face the logical but absurd conclusion of his thesis with the assertion that the 1955-57 
price rise was “a demand inflation generated from the active investment and Government 
sectors.” -Even his ingenuity cannot explain why prices continued to rise in 1958 when 

” was all too palpably sagging. 
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Through the first months of 1958, with sales, production levels, and 
employment sinking steadily, prices of key industrial products con- 
tinued either at or above their 1957 levels. 


Price Rigmwrry 


As of August 1958 the BLS Index of Wholesale Prices showed an 
index level for all commodities except farm products, more than 1 

recent above the 1957 average. This was in spite of a drop in total 
industrial production which, by April, had come to more than 12 

reent. Too obviously, the Nation’s price mechanism does not i 
its presumed role as equalizer between demand and supply. Produc- 
tion fell and millions of workers suffered name ey but price 
levels all through the months of recession continued slowly to rise. 

Price stability in some industries, price increases in others, have 
more than offset the minor declines shown by industries more sensitive 
to the vicssitudes of the market. Obviously, the preponderance of 
American industry is today operating under prices which are deter- 
mined in substantial measure not by the objective forces of the market, 
but by the subjective intent of corporation executives. 

The prevalence of administered prices can be demonstrated even 
in those industries whose raw materials costs are subject to unre- 
strained market fluctuations. In such industries, changes in final sales 
prices do occur—adjustments which have tended to pass on higher 
raw-material costs promptly, but to hold back and minimize price 
reductions following cutbacks in raw-material costs. In such indus- 
tries it is not wholesale or consumer prices which are administered 
but gross margins. Differentials between prices paid for materials 
and prices at which they are sold, are subject to the same elements of 
deliberate control which mark the operation of openly price-admin- 
istered industries. Such controls of arent profit margins have been 
effective in the sectors of those industries where strategic economic 
power has given leeway for the price decisions of business executives. 

The tendency in such industries has been to drive prices up to the 
maximum point at which they can be held without (1) drawing new 
entrants into the industry; (2) providing any strategic advantage to 
smaller and less efficient competitors; (3) tempting major competi- 
tors to push for a larger share of the market by price cutting. 

Capital requirements for successful operation are rising in many 
of these industries. Technological change has given major operators 
an ever widening competitive edge over smaller rivals. Major pro- 
ducers share ever stronger coincidental prejudices against old-fash- 
ioned price competition. The consequence of this can be seen in the 
tendency of gross profit or operating margins to widen year after year, 
and in steadily rising profit returns on expanding corporate net worth. 


Tue Foop Inpustry’s Price Structure 


As of August of this year, food prices, as reported by the Consumer 
Price Index, were 2.2 percent above levels of August 1957, in spite of a 
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1.1-percent decline between July and August of 1958. The Wholesale 
Price Index over the same months showed a 4.2-percent advance in 
rices of processed foods and a 0.2-percent increase in farm products. 
ing earlier months of the year, food prices had in fact led the way 

for the entire advance shown by the Consumer Price Index. 

It is important, therefore, to know what forces have been at work 
in relation to prices which currently absorb about 22 percent of the 
Nation’s disposable income. A change of 1 percent in food prices 
brings with it an adjustment in consumer buying power ranging from 
less than 0.2 percent among families in the higher income brackets to 
more than 0.3 percent among those of lower incomes. 

Total food sales in 1957, as estimated by industry sources,‘ rose to 
an all-time record of $51.3 billion. Current levels of food sales and 
prices suggest an even higher volume for 1958. 

, moreover, is a staple item traditionally more subject to price 
competition than other items which have been given strong consumer 
acceptance either through widely promoted brand names or unique 
real characteristics. 

And food prices are based on farm prices, which both in classic tra- 
dition and currently reality are open market prices subject to violent 
fluctuations following minor increases or decreases in supply. 

Such fluctuations have taken place in the last 2 years in livestock and 
meat prices. Meat prices in August (CPI) were 73.3 cents a pound on 
the average as compared with 64.1 cents in 1957, and 57.6 cents in 
1956. This is a 14-percent rise since 1957 and a 27-percent rise since 
1956. And prices paid by packers for livestock in August were 38.4 
percent above their postwar low of 1956. 

Factors behind this rapid rise in meat prices have been clearly indi- 
cated by Congressman Victor L. Anfuso, chairman of the Consumers 
Study Subcommittee of the House.’ Rejecting the tendency to blame 
farmers for this increase, Anfuso pointed out the course of farm live- 
stock, wholesale meat and retail meat prices in the years since 1951. 
By April of 1958, retail meat prices had risen 2 percent above the all- 
time peak of 1951. But wholesale meat prices were 8 percent under 
that record high. And prices received by devsnant for livestock, despite 
sharp recent advances, remained 17 percent below their levels of 1951. 
(See chart 1 and table 1 showing the continuation of these trends 
through August.) 


TaB_e 1.—Livestock, wholesale and retail meat prices, 1939-57 


[1947-49= 100] 
Year Livestock Wholesale Retail 
meats meats 
32.2 34.5 42.1 
97.6 94.2 93.6 
119.9 119.1 119.5 
72.1 79.1 97.9 
99.7 109.9 124.3 


Source: BLS wholesale price indexes and meat price component of BLS Consumer Price Index. 


‘ Progressive Grocer, April 1958, f; F-17, 
* Congressional Record, August 5, 1958. 
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Anfuso declared also that livestock prices paid to farmers in 1956 
had dropped below 1951 levels by 40 percent. 

Anfuso’s suggestion that widening margins on meat have contrib- 
uted cbnunilatiy to high meat prices is easily confirmed. Table 2, 
below, shows this relation in rough outline: 


TABLE 2.—Estimated receipts by retailers, packers, and farmers per pound of 
retail meat ' 


{In cents] 
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Source: Derived from Bureau of Labor Statistics, Agricultural Marketing Service and American Meat 
Institute data. 


In 1951, as the above table indicates, the retailer received 69 cents 
per pound on the average for meat. The farmer received 46 cents-on 
the average for the fraction over 2 pounds liveweight which produced 
1 pound of retail meat. The difference between the retail price and 
the farm price was almost 23 cents. 

By 1957, the retail price of meat was lower, but the farmer’s receipt 
had fallen even more sharply. Consequently, the margin between the 
livestock price received by the farmer and the retail price had widened 
from roughly 23 cents to a little less than 30 cents. 
ar 3, below, shows the growth of that margin year by year since 
1947. 
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112 ECONOMIC STABILITY AND GROWTH 
Tas_e 3.—Retailer, packer, and total farm-retail margins on 1 pound of meat 
{In cents] 

Year Retailer Packer Total margin 
1957. 17.3 12.3 29.6 
1956. 15.4 12.2 27.6 
1956. 15.4 11.9 27.3 
Machi hogcade ccd scaenee ae 14.3 12.0 26.3 
HRI Aa eines Fateh 13.4 12.1 25.5 
DID asic cncandicakdascdwcaaguissacneussaaceeeaeeeeiaeae 13.9 11.9 25.8 
BES wep anna de Cacsemiasssckecu cas aahanscaereeerceh tate eeed 10.9 11.9 22.8 
ers food Ae cxaceddcs clot dacs os ae cwaeedeateteasane 10.7 11.1 21.8 
WR caessiccuac. $a 4a 8.5 12.9 21.4 
sin acceainsdecamisnands ckgsintatasctioitnd copes knbh chien 11.6 10.1 21.7 
1947 % 8.4 9.7 14.1 


Table 4 accompanying chart 2 carries the record back to 1947 com- 
puted as retail-wholesale, packer and farm shares of $1 paid for meat 
at the cash register of the average retail store. 


TaBLe 4.—Retailer, packer, and farmer share of retail meat dollar 


i {In cents] 
Retailer- Packer Farmer 
wholesaler share share 
share 
Ee owacatses 27 19 54 
1956. . 27 21 52 
E> « geskangnublicodocesacenquabiaselduunnnasin paienniie 26 20 54 
1064. ......... 22 19 59 
/ SSE 21 19 60 
ML i sddovennabunislingescnamdnbadetndnkie 21 17 62 
=o 16 17 67 
i agtenn 17 18 65 
Dn edeviudettiabbuned 14 22 fie 
aa 18 15 67 
ee Se a 14 17 69 
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ECONOMIC STABILITY AND GROWTH 
II.—ReEtTAIL-WHOLESALE, PACKER AND FARMER SHARES OF CONSUMER 


Meat Doar, 1947-57 
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General conclusions to be drawn from all this are fairly obvious: 

(1) Retail meat prices rose somewhat more rapidly than farm live- 
stock prices on the upswings of the meat price cycle. (A rise of 8.3 
cents in livestock prices between 1949 and 1951 brought a 9.7-cent in- 
crease on 1 pound of meat at retail and a 4.5-cent increase in farm 
prices between 1956 and 1957 correlates with a 6.5-cent retail rise.) 

(2) On the downswing retail meat prices have lagged far behind 
farm prices. (A 16.3-cent drop at the farm level between 1951 and 
1956 brought a decline of only 10.4 cents in retail meat prices. ) 

(3) Both dollar and percentage margins have widened. The major 
share of gains from such increasing price spreads seems to have gone to 
retail and wholesale sectors of the industry. (Between 1951 and 1957, 
the packers’ margin rose only 0.4 cent per retail pound. The margin 
taken by meat retailers and wholesalers rose 6.4 cents a pound over the 
same years. ) 

(4) Farm income on livestock has tended to fall both absolutely 
and in relation to income of packers, distributors, and retailers of 
meat. Only in periods of relative scarcity, such as that which came in 
the first half of 1958, have livestock prices shown any considerable 
increase. In periods of “surplus” as in 1956—American meat produc- 
tion, then at 166 pounds per capita, was below averages of 4 other 
nations—farm prices have suffered disastrous collapse. 


RETAIL VERSUS PACKING MARGINS 


The data above suggest that economic returns for the retail food 
industry have been Pg 8 Se levels than for the meatpacking indus- 
try. This is confirmed by current profit figures for both industries. 
The Monthly Letter of the National City Bank for April 1958 provides 
the following comparison : 


Reported net income after tawves 


Total As percent of | As percent of 
net assets sales 
1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 


14 pack $64, 100, 000 |$37, 700, 000 7. 0.9 0.5 
34 food chains 201, 000, 000 |206,000,000 | 15. 1.4 1.4 


Higher returns to food retailers reflect the economic power of the 
food chains and independent supermarket operators who have grouped 
together for cooperative buying. The power of major units in food 
retailing has grown substantially in recent years. 

In 1957, for example, 28,800 supermarkets constituting less than 10 
percent of the Nation’s 298,800 retail grocery stores sold 67 percent 


of its groceries. This compares with 25 percent in 1952. 
Supermarkets, 50 percent of them less than 5 years old, have brought 
striking gains to the marketing of food products. Part of this is 
straight technical efficiency—the result of new equipment, improved 
layout, and modern management methods. Part of this, too, repre- 
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sents gains achieved through the mass purchasing and streamlined 
methods of distribution. Hence, supermarkets have been operating 
on gross margins of about 20 percent compared with margins of 30 
percent usual for most retail business. 

This progress has given supermarket operators substantial economic 
power. Competition or price cutting by smaller independents is no 
problem. In relation to suppliers, too, major retail food operators 
can bring considerable economic leverage to bear. 

Major retailers have the power of allocating strategic shelf space in 
their stores to the products or brands of their choice. The food proc- 
essor whose brands are kept off shelf space is cut off from customers. 
This can be a life-or-death power over processors in times when appar- 
ent oversupplies of food products are ——— for consumer accept- 
ance. Food processors nationally have been spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars in advertising and promotion to create consumer 
demand sufficient to force their private brands on retailers, 

Major retailers, moving toward vertical integration, have many of 
them developed either their own brand labels or their own sources of 
supply. Packing plants, dairies, canneries, and other basic processing 

lants are operated by many of the larger chains. This is looked to 
or additional econoniic advantage. 

Meatpackers complain over the economic pressure brought to bear 
by the food dealers. Typically, there is little brand identification on 
basic meat cuts. Packers insist that they have been forced into com- 
peting for food chain orders on a basis of pure and simple price 
competition with the weakest links in the packing industry setting 
price levels for the industry. They protest that their sales prices are 
administered in reverse by the buyer for retail outlets. 

Major packers no longer hold the strategic economic position which 
30 and 40 years ago brought them both substantial profits and denunci- 
ations as the “Beef Trust.” Control over the railroad movement of 
meats has been shaken by the growth of the trucking industry and 
antitrust action. Much of the value of the packer’s branch distribu- 
tion networks through branch houses and sales units has been dissi- 
pated. Major retail chains now take care of their own distribution. 

Some packers complain that they are becoming simple subcontrac- 
tors for food retailers--that their future lot may be foreshadowed in 
the present plight of the poultry industry. (Broiler and fryer prices 
in August 1958 were almost 50 percent under 1947-49 averages.) In 
addition, capital requirements for entering into meatpacking—on a 
local basis, at least—are relatively light, and competition among 
packers is no legal fiction. 

Such complaints from packers tend to multiply in periods of relative 
overproduction and falling prices. However, in the first months of 
1958 meat supplies have been less than abundant, and consequent 
price increases have unquestionably brought more comfortable profit 
margins to packers. 
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PRICE SETTING IN THE RETAIL FOOD INDUSTRY 


Basic pricing principles operating in the retail food industry 
are fairly well known. Administrative goals in the industry center on 
a rate of net profit after taxes amounting to about 1 percent on sales. 
Because of the very high dollar sales rate in relation to investment this 
means a rate of return on net worth ranging on the average well above 
10 percent a year. 

Ithough price setters for retail outlets boast of “eines “flexibility” 
and do in fact make unnumbered decisions for price changes on specific 
commodities, there is no flexibility on overall store or chain margins. 
A price concession or loss leader on one item must be and always is 
offset by an upward adjustment somewhere else. 

With the exception of one major chain, which has traditionally 
operated on slightly narrowed margins, margins from store to store, 
from chain to chain, and from area to area tend to move in close 
and apparently coincidental uniformity. 

Industry publications provide frequent and detailed breakdowns, 
department by department, and item by item of margin currently 
applied in representative samples of well-managed stores. This is 
provided together with formulas for applying price markups. 

Reports from leaders of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen, directly familiar with retail food operations in key areas 
through the country, indicate that actual price cutting is only rarely 
resorted to as a weapon of competitive struggle. Under few con- 
ceivable circumstances will established margins and goals be sacrificed 
for any desired gain in sales. 

Competition does exist. It works in terms of the ingenuity and 
velocity of promotions, in competition for more desirable supermarket 
sites, in drives for greater store operating efficiency and consumer 
appeal, and in efforts to win more favorable terms from suppliers. 

he customer pays for the costs of winning his patronage from com- 
— Currently more than 2 cents on each sales dollar are spent 

or advertising and promotions. None of this is allowed to compro- 
mise gross margins which must cover promotional costs, requirements 
for new capital investment, substantial rewards to competent manage- 
ment, generously calculated depreciation, all other expenses of opera- 
tion—and the traditional 1 cent plus on every dollar rung up at the 
checkout counters. 

There is no evidence to determine how much of the supermarket’s 
gains through increased efficiency may be reflected in lower profit 
margins or how much has been allocated to dividends and pis sur- 
plus accounts. 

LABOR COSTS 


Those who find in the wage levels of workers an explanation for 
price increases will find little to support their case in the retail food or 
meatpacking industries. 

Workers in packinghouses and retail stores have won wage in- 
creases. But substantial gains in man-hour productivity have served 
to keep such increases from carrying over into actual unit labor costs. 

By the first half of 1958 man-hour productivity in packing was 
more than 8 percent above its 1956 level. As a result, actual labor 
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costs per pound of red meat produced by packers in the period of very 
substantial wage gains since 1956 were as follows: 


Packing labor cost per pound 


1956 a 
1957, 8.6 
1958. 3.5 

Price gains per pound of meat at retail since 1956 amount to about 
16 cents. 


In retail] food the gain in labor productivity has been even more 
striking. Data prepared by the Supermarket Institute indicate that 
among supermarket employees productivity has been rising at a rate 
of more than 5 percent a year since 1951. This has more than equaled 
the rate of wage gains secured by such workers over that 6-year period. 

It should be pointed out further that for the food indantvian as & 
whole the Department of Agriculture has estimated current hourly 
wages of $1.56.° This is obviously inadequate for any standard of 
healthy and comfortable living. 


ConcLusION 


Current high levels of common stock prices and partially restored 
levels of industrial production have temporarily mitigated some public 
concern over recession which existed at the time of the Compendium. 

A basic problem continues to face the economy. This is the con- 
tinuing disparity between the Nation’s productive power, now ex- 
panding at a substantial 4 percent a year, and its power to consume, 
which appears since 1956 actually to have contracted. Current fiscal 
measures, renewed incentives to capital investment, or exhortations to 
“have confidence in the economy” will not and cannot by themselves 
solve this problem. 

As the Joint Economic Committee reported on June 6: 

* * * total manufacturing output is now at least 30 percent below capacity 
compared to only 8 percent of capacity idle in December 1955. For the economy 
as a whole, capacity has probably been increasing by at least 3 percent a year or 
more, although total demand rose only 1 percent a year from the end of 1955 
until the third quarter of 1957 and has declined 5 percent since then. 

There is not the slightest reason to believe that the private pricing 

licies of business will, within the foreseeable future, operate to re- 

ress this imbalance. As more than one panelist expressed it in the 
Compendium, short of brink of bankruptcy the businessman will not 
give price cuts. In this time when price administration dominates 
even in such volatile sectors of the economy as the food industry, 
to count on price cuts as stimulants to purchasing power is sheer 
economic fantasy. 

The consequence of this reasoning as applied to Government policy 
is clear cut. What is needed is policy at all levels of government 
directed toward advancing and shoring up the major sector of buying 
power in the Nation’s economy—the buying power of the average 
American family. 


¢The Marketing and Transportation Situation, Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, July 1958, p. 14. 
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Though price controls are obviously not now feasible for the re- 
straint of excessive ct ad profits, other measures must and should 
be undertaken to bring the flow of earned income into balance with the 
~ of Fre aa income in all = its forms. a 

or this purpose my own endorsement goes to the program proposed 
by Stanley Ruttenberg, AFL-CIO, research director, wae baa sub- 
mitted his comments on earlier sections of this compendium. 

Finally, the current tendency toward a raising of interest rates 
seems to me one likely to promote, the inflationary dangers against 
which it purports to shield. 

Higher interest rates mean either higher costs for smaller sectors 
of business or a drying up of capital resources. They mean also a 
cutting off of the credit urgently needed if a national housing program 
is to be carried forward and consumer spending advanced. 

Price administration is now in firm control of the economy’s key 
sectors. It will not be eliminated by moral exhortation or even the 
real enforcement of antitrust laws. 

What is needed is multiphased government, consumer, and trade 
union action to limit excessive profits. 

What is needed is clearly the emergence of countervailing economic 
programs sufficient to restore buying power and with it the viability of 
our entire economy. 
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FORMULATING PUBLIC POLICIES FOR ECONOMIC 
STABILITY AND GROWTH 
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FORMULATING PUBLIC POLICIES FOR ECONOMIC 
STABILITY AND GROWTH 


Stanley H. Ruttenberg, Director, Department of Research, AFL-CIO, 
ye Se “pe Assistant Director, Department of Research, 
I 1 


National economic policy should be designed to promote balanced 
economic growth. Such growth is consistent with and essential for 
relative price stability. Effective measures to achieve both of these 
objectives must be based upon an understanding of their interrelation 
as well as the composition and interplay of sectors within the price 
structure. 

This prerequisite understanding has been increasingly hampered 
by a Aeneth of adequate analysis. Platitudes, slogans, and prejudice 
have been substituted for research and thought. Wationel policies 
have been initiated on the basis of outworn theories, and remedies have 
been suggested without proper diagnosis of the problems. Yet ade- 
quate diagnosis has been almost impossible, because extensive analysis 
of the effects of various economic and social] developments, or, in fact, 
be direction and interplay of these developments has not been avail- 
able. 

Our experience in recent years underscores this lack of analysis and 
its dangerous results. 

After World War IT price rises came in three waves, covering some- 
what less than one-half of the postwar period. The causes of the first 
two could be explained, for the most part, in relation to “demand pull” 
following World War II and the Korean war. But that explanation 
proved inadequate for the price rises from 1955 on, when lagging de- 
— in many parts of the economy could not have raised the price 
evel. 

Recognizing that the “demand pull” theory could not explain these 
upward movements in prices, economists merely substituted a “cost 
ong concept in explanation of developments after the middle of 


Nebo cag vse insufficient attention was given to the problem of 
what costs “pushed,” what the relationships within the price structure 
actually were, or in fact, the connection between the price structure and 
new aspects of economic growth resulting from technological and 
demand changes. Instead, generalities about wage costs emanated 
from business, Government, and even academic economists, who trans- 
lated the “cost push” into “wage inflation.” 

Government policies to achieve price stability in recent years have 
ignored the economic and social changes, the inaccuracy of the “de- 
mand pull” explanation and the utter inadequacy of the “wage infla- 
tion” concept. 


3 The views expressed are not necessarily those of the AFICIO. 
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As a result, the Government initiated outworn monetary policies 
designed to restrain total demand. Such policies were rather success- 
ful in restraining demand from weaker segments of the economy—the 
consumer, the family farmer, smaller business, State and local govern- 
ments. The lar corporations, however, generally escaped the effects 
of the curbs. e price level was not stabilized and the rate of eco- 
nomic growth slowed down considerably. These developments created 
an economic imbalance and helped to bring on the 1957-58 recession. 

Right before the recession took hold, the President enunciated an- 
other policy based on “demand pull” as he asked the American con- 
sumer to use restraint lest he “fan the fires of inflation” in 1957—at a 
time when demand was lagging. 

Despite the disastrous results of the economic imbalance and the 
recession, even now, in September 1958, the Vice President has adopted 
the “wage inflation” theory and asked that labor unions use “self- 
discipline” at the bargaining table lest higher wages add to price pres- 
sures—as if wage pressures were the major cost-push on prices. 

It seems clear to us, however, that continuing improvements in real 
wages, salaries, fringe benefits and in working hours are required in 
a growing economy—to help provide a balance between investment 
and consumption, as well as incentive for further economic growth. 
Had money wages, salaries, and fringe benefits since World War II 
risen merely in relation to consumer prices, there would have been no 
gain in the individual employee’s purchasing power. Consumer mar- 

ets would have been too weak to sustain generally prosperous condi- 
tions. If money wages, salaries, and fringe benefits, without adjust- 
ments for price rises, had increased merely in relation to productivity, 
employee purchasing power and consumer markets would likewise 
have been inadequate, in the face of increasing prices and a rising 
capacity to produce goods and services. 

Despite gains in real earnings since World War II, it is also clear 
that they have not surpassed the productivity increases of the postwar 
period. Real hourly compensation (including fringe benefits) of all 
nonfarm employees has lagged behind the productivity advances of 
the total private sector of the national economy. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has indicated that between 1947 and 1957, average real 
hourly compensation of all nonfarm employees (including clerical, 

rofessional, and managerial) increased 35.2 percent while productiv- 

ity of the national economy’s total private sector rose 37 percent. This 

lag indicates that incomes of wage and salary earners have not been 
vancing at the expense of other groups in the population. 

Since Government policies for growth ahoutd not impede wage gains, 
therefore, and since wage costs cannot satisfactorily explain recent 
price pressures, it is necessary to take a look at other costs and pres- 
sures within the price structure to suggest policies which can lead to 
a" that will encourage relative price stability and economic 
growth. 

This paper, therefore, will mainly attempt to present a fresh view 
of some of the major pressures within the price structure in recent 
years and demonstrate the complexity of their relationships. Obvi- 
ously it cannot consider all of the factors implicit in such price devel- 
opments. It will, however, show the need for more detailed knowled 
of some of the more important factors and suggest ways to obtain this 
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cea telangy 3 by proposing more careful investigation of some of the price 
sectors, their composite and their relationships to the rest of the 
economy. Steps designed to accomplish this end can lead to adequate 
policy measures to achieve balanced economic growth and relative 
price oe 

The complexities of these pressures in the past several years must 
be considered within the framework of accelerating rates of economic 
and social changes. In addition, since there are several price struc- 
tures, rather than just one, overall analysis of the price structure must 
include analysis of its sectors. 

(a) Industrial cost pressures have undoubtedly been influenced by 
rapidly rising depreciation charges, interest payments, research and 
development costs, advertising outlays, salaries and fringe benefits of 
executives—-in a period of slowly rising output. Yet not enough 
attention has been paid to these factors, and adequate detail has not 
been developed. 

These pressures have come in a time of rapid technological changes, 
which, after decades of rapidly improving efficiency, are shifting the 
labor force in the direction of nonproduction types of employment— 
research and development, trade, services, Government, and nonprofit 
institutions, for which hardly any economic information is available. 

These technological changes have been raising the proportion of 
production costs that are fixed overhead and are increasing the tend- 
ency for changes in reported national productivity to reflect changes 
in output levels. Increases in reported national productivity are in- 
evitably small in an economy that is growing at a slow pace, while 
employment shifts to nonproduction types of jobs and demand shifts 
to Rrivete and public services. A relatively stable price level, under 
such conditions, requires an economic environment in which the rate 
of national economic growth is considerably greater than it has been 
in the past few years. 

(6) Many key industrial markets have sheltered themselves from 
price competition. Policies should be developed to deal with the 

roblem of price setting by executives of dominant corporations in key 
industries, where prices are determined by formulas imposed on the 
economy. 

The food sector, which influences the overall price structure, is 
quite different from the industrial sector, and cannot be treated in the 
same way as the sheltered industrial markets. The service sector is 
still different—its components not even explored—and requires other 
policy solutions. 

c) The varied area described as the services includes such diverse 
public and private pursuits as medical care, education, recreation, 
entertainment, travel, scientific and social research—an area that rep- 
resents almost a void in economic knowledge. Efforts must be made to 
fill this absence of knowledge before adequate explanations of price 
pressures can be found. 

Economic growth is a basic prerequisite for price stability. This is 
particularly true in a period of vast social and economic changes. The 
rate of economic growth between 1955 and 1957, for example, was 
much too slow in relation to a growing population, the business- 
investment boom, rapidly rising outlays for research and development 
depreciation and interest payments, and shifts in demand towa 


the services and in employment toward nonproduction types of jobs. 
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Masor Postwar Prick Movements 


The post-World War II years have seen 3 periods of price increases 
and 2 periods of relative price stability. There was, however, n¢ 
period of a sharp downward spiral in demand, employment, and the 
price level, such as 1921 or 1929-32, after World War I. 

From January 1946 to June 1958, wholesale prices rose 71 percent, 
and consumer prices 59 percent. Almost all of these price rises oc- 
curred in three waves that covered less than half of the period. There 
was relative price stability during somewhat more than half of the 
postwar years. (See table I, p. 256.) 

In the first 2 of these waves of price increases—1946-47 and the 
year that followed the outbreak of the Korean war—the major factor 
was war-related, overall demand. More than half of the entire post- 
war rise in the price level occurred from January 1946 to January 
1948, after the end of World War II and wartime controls; wages and 
salaries chased after sharply rising prices. There was relative price 
stability in the following 214 years, and real wages and salaries in- 
creased. The Korean war, that started in June 1950, set off a new 
wave of inflationary price pressures, and prices rose sharply for 
about a year, with wages and salaries chasing the rising price level. 


RELATIVE PRICE STABILITY, JUNE 1951—JUNE 1955 


There was a relatively stable price level in the 4 years that followed 
the spring of 1951. Wholesale prices declined somewhat from the post- 
Korean peaks. Prices of food and farm products moved down, while 
there were price rises for some key industrial goods—such as steel. 
machinery, autos, and flat glass—and for services. Consumer prices 
continued upward for several months, and leveled off; in June 1955, 
they were 3.3 percent above June 1951. 

Wiew and salaries increased during these 4 years. The gain ir 
average hourly earnings of factory workers was 17.6 percent. The 
economy grew, except for the small decline, during the 1954 recession. 
It was not an ideal period, but there were wage and salary increases, 
ban was economic growth, and the price level remained relatively 
stable. 

Relative price stability was achieved in this period by declines vv 
some prices that offset increases of other prices. This achievemen 
however, was at the expense of the farmers, whose prices and incom ~ 
fell. The experience from mid-1951 to mid-1955 points not only ~ 
the possibility of relative price stability while wages and salar ' 
increase, but also to the need for adequate and equitable public polici. 
to deal with food and industrial prices. 

Relative price stability need not be achieved at the expense of 
farmers, if public policies are adopted to grant fair treatment to 
farmers and to encourage consumption of farm products. In addition, 
some public policies are required to deal with the price pressures from 
key industries, whose markets are dominated by huge corporation 
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CREEPING PRICE RISES, JUNE 1955-JUNE 1958 


' During the 3 years between June 1955 and June 1958, consumer 

“prices crept upward 8.1 percent—a yearly rise of about 214 percent— 

and wholesale prices moved up 8 percent. The causes of these creeping 
price rises are considerably more complex than the causes of the two 
previous postwar waves of price increases, 

Wages and salaries increased in these 3 years, but much of that rise 
merely offset price increases that had already occurred. From June 
1955 to June 1958, average hourly earnings of factory workers in- 
creased 13.4 percent. Wages and salaries chased after prices, in Lave 
during these 3 years, and only about one-half of their rise represen 
gains in their buying power. 

The economic environment during most of these 3 years was domi- 
nated by a boom in business investment that became evident about 
the middle of 1955, while home building was declining and several 
months before consumer purchases of durable goods an to fall. 
This one-sector business-investment boom was stimulated and par- 
tially subsidized by the Government through the following actions: 

1. The 1954 change in the tax law permitted an acceleration of de- 
preciation > gee This measure increased corporate depreciation 
——, and reduced reported corporate profits in the years that 

ollowed. 

2. In late 1955 and early 1956, the Government sharply stepped up 
_the issuance of 5-year depreciation certificates for facilities that were 
, certified to be defense related. This action added to the increase in 

corporate depreciation charges and further reduced reported cor- 
" porate profits. 

3. The 1954 change in the tax law permitted business research and 

development expenditures to be listed as current costs, instead of 
, capitalizing part of such — as had been the previous practice. 
, This measure increased currently reported research and development 
costs. 


The one-sector boom was accompanied by a slowdown in total in- 
dustrial production and overall economic growth. Unemployment 
was 4.4 percent of the labor force in 1955, 4.2 percent in 1956, and 

4.3 percent in 1957. There were no prolo shortages of goods 
yor productive capacity. On the contrary, the percentage of idle pro- 
“Auctive cupeaity began to rise in early 1956 and continued to increase 
_ ,gnto the spring of 1958. Yet this one-sector boom provided an eco- 
_4omic environment for increases of industrial prices. Several key in- 
ustries raised prices a number of times in this period, rdless of 
demand and the absence of any prolo sho olesale 
industrial prices advanced over 5 percent from mid-1955 to mid-1956, 
and increased an additional 3 percent in the following year. 

These price rises and changes in the Federal tax laws produced 
,Tising returns to corporations and provided internal funds for the 
financing of new investment. After-tax profits J pw depreciation 
charges of nonfinancial corporations rose about 27 percent between 

1953 and 1955. In the following 2 years, between 1955 and 1957, these 
returns to corporations inc further, by approximately 7 percent. 
During the peak year of the one-sector boom, in 1956, net new-stock 


issues of manufacturing and saper: corporations amounted to merely 
a little over 1 percent of their outlays for new plant and equipment. 
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Internal financing of new investment, which provided the major and 
growing share of financing for most industries during the postwar 
period, was intensified in 1955-57. 

The major price pressures on ee came from stra- 
tegically placed industries that have sheltered themselves from price 
competition and can impose their price-and-profit formulas on the 
economy. Part of these price increases was absorbed out of improved 
efficiency and reduced profit margins by many fabricators, small busi- 
nesses, and retailers in more competitive parts of the economy before 
the finished goods reached the consumer. 

In addition to these price pressures on manufactured goods, food 
prices, which had dropped from their Korean war peaks, began to 
increase in early 1956. Price of services, which had increased all 
through the postwar period, continued to rise. These increases in 
food and service prices added considerably to rising living costs, when 
combined with price increases for manufactured yom 

The recession that started in the summer of 1957 brought a leveling 
off in the wholesale industrial price level, but prices of some key 
products, such as steel, continued upward. The prices of services 
continued to rise, and food prices increased into the spring of 1958. 
The Consumer Price Index crept upward from March 1956 through 
June 1958. 

THE COST PUSH—WHICH COSTS PUSHED? 


The creeping price increases since mid-1955 do not lend themselves 
to easy interpretation. Rising overall demand and shortages of goods 
and productive capacity, which were major factors in the two previous 
waves of price increases, could not explain the price developments 
that followed the middle of 1955. This difficulty in attempting to 
explain these price rises produced the cost-push notion that has been 
widely accepted. With little research or analysis, the cost-push view 
easily became the “wage inflation” myth, that has been used by many 
economists and political leaders, as well as business spokesmen, to 
explain most, if not all of the recent price rises. 

his view distorted the realities of the price structure, by focusing 
almost sole attention on the industrial part of the economy. Even 
worse, it cloaked the realities of the industrial sector itself with anti- 
labor generalizations. 

Before one can rationally adopt the cost-push view, it is necessary 
to examine the various costs. The “wage inflation” myth could stand 
the light of day only if an analysis of the facts were to reveal an 
overwhelming cost push from wages. 

Examination of industrial costs reveals very little cost push from 
wages. To examine the various elements of industrial costs that may 
have risen in 1955-57, it is necessary to see in proper perspective, how 
these costs were moving in the preceding year or.two, as well as their 
movements after 1955. Such an examination of industrial costs after 
1953 does indicate a significant cost push, that became evident after 
mid-1955—but not from wages. In fact, 1955 wage costs per unit 
were below the 1953 level, while nonwage costs were rising steadily. 
(See table IT, p. 257.) 

Payroll costs of production and maintenance workers in manufac- 
turing industries rose slowly between 1953 and 1957 in rather close 
relation to the slow rise in output. In 1957, total unit costs of factory 
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production and maintenance workers, including fringe benefits, were 
about 2 percent above 1953 in contrast to a 10 percent rise in whole- 
sale industrial prices. While these wage-and-fringe-benefit costs per 
unit of output dropped about 2 percent in the first half of 1958, whole- 
sale industrial prices remained stable.. Major pressures on industrial 
costs and prices, therefore, must have arisen from other factors. 

Nonwage costs per unit of output did build up after 1953 and applied 
an accelerated cost push in 1955-57. A sharp rise in research and 
development and rapid technological changes, between 1953 and 1957, 
produced a shift in the industrial work force toward nonproduction 
types of jobs. The number of production and maintenance workers 
in manufacturing industries declined 922,000, or more than 6 percent 
while nonproduction employees increased 466,000, or almost 14 percent. 
Much of this rise in nonproduction jobs was among scientists, engi- 
neers, technicians, and their assistants. Largely as a result of these 
shifts in the work force, the increase in total salaries in manufacturing 
was almost twice the increase in total manufacturing wage payments. 
With output rising slowly, these changes helped to produce a shar 
rise in salary costs per unit of output, while the increase in unit 
costs of production and maintenance workers was very small. 

Further examination reveals that industrial nonwage costs rose 
substantially in this period, while the increase in output slowed down 
considerably. Among these rapidly rising industrial costs were re- 
search and development, interest payments, depreciation, advertising, 
and salaries, fringe benefits and expense accounts of executive, mana- 
gerial, and supervisory personnel. Interest payments, for example 
rose about 45 percent hetween 1953 and 1957, while output increase 
7 to 10 percent. These substantial cost increases, at a time when out- 
put was rising slowly, meant upward pressures on costs per unit of 
output. In part, some of these cost increases were more apparent 
than real, since they arose from the 1954 changes in the Federal tax 
laws that permitted corporations to increase their reported costs and 
to reduce their reported profits. 

On top of these increases in unit costs that flowed from management 
and Government decisions, business tried to maintain or increase profit 
margins. Key industries, in which prices are administered by domi- 
nant corporations, were usually successful in raising prices to main- 
tain or increase profit margins and to reduce break-even points. 

The major pressures on industrial unit costs and prices, therefore, 
were not from the wages and fringe benefits of production and mainte- 
nance workers. The major pressures were from a wide variety of 
other costs, plus the pricing policies of strategic industries, whose 
markets are sheltered from price competition. 


UNIT WAGE COSTS 


Wages and salaries chased after rising prices during much of the 
war period, particularly when price pressures were strongest. 

ad wage and salary earners and their unions failed to make this 
effort, there would have been several years of declining real earnings 
for the majority of the Nation’s employees. As a result of this chase 
of wages and salaries after rising prices, total employee costs rose 
somewhat. The June 1, 1957, issue of Business a 4 reported its 


interpretation of a Bureau of Labor Statistics comparison of total 
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private nonfarm unit employee costs, including fringe benefits, with 
nonfarm prices: 

One obvious way of trying to determine which caused which would be to 
measure whether labor costs or prices moved up first. Subjected to this test, 
unit labor costs seem to have followed prices uphill through most of the postwar 

ears—and particularly in those years when the inflationary heat was most 
tense. 


As for factory y peoencet and maintenance workers, their unit pay- 
roll costs declined between 1953 and 1955 and increased in the follow- 
ing 2 years. In 1957, they were only slightly higher than in 1953. 
Even if the unit costs of pension, health and welfare, and supplemen- 
tary unemployment benefit plans are added to payroll costs per unit 
of output, the total unit costs of factory production and maintenance 
workers, in 1957, were only about 2 percent greater than in 1953. In 
the first half of 1958, total unit costs of factory production and main- 
tenance workers fell and were close to their 1953 level. These are the 
facts concerning unit costs for factory production and maintenance 
workers, who are rather strongly represented by unions. 


[1947-49= 100] 
Unit pa: Wholesale 
man 
turing 
1953... 11L.3 114.0 
i i] ie 
1968 (ist haif) 09.7 6 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Federal Reserve Board. 


Between 1953 and 1957, however, wholesale industrial prices rose 
over 10 percent—approximately 5 times the increase in total unit costs 
of factory production and maintenance workers. While these unit 
costs declined in the first half of 1958, wholesale industrial prices re- 
mained stable. 

Clearly then, it was not cost pressures from factory production and 
maintenance workers that created major pressures on industrial prices 
in the past few years. Other industrial costs did rise in those years, 
but those cost increases were based on management and Government 
actions—not on trade union wage policies or collective bargaining. 
It is a sad commentary on the economics profession that these cost 
pressures have not been fully documented and anal 


OTHER UNIT COSTS 


The rate of economic growth slowed down between 1953 and 1957. 
In those 4 years, real national product rose merely 10.3 percent, or an 
annual rate of about 214 percent. Industrial production increased 
only 6.7 percent, or a yearly rate of less than 1.7 percent. There was 
a decline in output in 1954, a sharp rise during the recovery in 1955, 
and a very slow rate of increase in 1956 and 1957. 


During this period of a slowdown in the rate of economic 
there were sharp increases in Ne eS that obviously ek oe 


industrial costs per unit of output. ese cost pressures that became 
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evident after mid-1955 were actually building up in 1954 and early 
1955. Among these increases in industrial costs were the following: 

1. Research and development expenditures by private industry rose 
some 200 percent between 1953 and 1957, according to the Defense De- 

artment, while real national product increased 10.3 percent and in- 
Rostrial production 6.7 percent. Much of this rise occurred from 1955 
to 1957. There probably was a similar relationship between the in- 
creases in research and developsians outlays and in —_— for manu- 
facturing firms alone. Since these expenditures rose about 20 times 
faster than output, in those years there was a sharp increase in research 
and development outlays unit of output. is rise in unit costs 
resulted from decisions of business management and, in part, from 
changes in Government tax policy. 

A part of this increase in research and development costs was more 
apparent than real. Before the 1954 changes in the Federal tax law, 
part of research and development sey was capitalized over a pe- 
riod of years. The Harvard Business Review of January-February 
1958 states that “the tax revision of 1954 added a new incentive (to 
business) by making research outlays deductible as current expenses.” 
As a result, part of what was reported as profits in 1953 was reported 
as research and development costs after 1954. 

Since a significant part of the rise in research and development ex- 
penditures was for the hiring of scientists, engineers, technicians, and 
assistants, part of the rapid increase in research and development out- 
lays shows up as a sharp rise in salary costs per unit of output. 

Between 1953 and 1957, the employment of nonproduction em- 

loyees in manufacturing rose close to 14 percent, with most of this 
increase in 1955-57. In a paper on occupational shifts in manu- 
facturing employment, Murray Wernick, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
manpower economist, states : 

Expansion in employment among nonproduction workers in recent years has 
been largely accounted for by the extremely rapid rate of hiring of professional, 
technical, and kindred workers. The number of professional workers increased 
approximately 45 percent from 1952 to 1957 and by 27 percent from 1955 to 1957. 
The rate of increased hiring of professional and related personnel, 
therefore, was accelerating in those years. There was also a rise in 
the employment of supporting staffs. Much of this increase in the 
employment of professional and related personnel in manufacturing 
was connected with the increase in research and development. 

Largely as a result of this sharp rise in the hiring of professional 
and related personnel, total salary payments in manufacturing rose 
$7 billion between 1953 and 1957, much greater than total manufactur- 
~ f wage payments, which increased only $3.8 billion in that period. 

is sharp increase in total salary payments, when output rose slowly, 
produced a sharp increase in salary costs per unit of output. 

In addition, the rapid rise in the employment of personnel who are 
not connected with current production helped to depress reported 
national productivity advances, particularly in 1956 and 1957, when 
the increase in output slowed down considerably. Much of the rise in 
professional and related personnel in manufacturing was for em- 
ployees who are engaged in the development of future production 
techniques and future products. The increase in such esxployment in 


recent years will probably help to raise productivity advances in the 
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future, but in the period under consideration, it partially offset the 
increasing output per man-hour of production and maintenance 
workers. Reported increases in output per man-hour tended to be 
depressed, because output increased slowly, while there was a sharp 
rise in the man-hours of professional and related personnel, who are 
not employed in current production. j 

2. Depreciation charges of nonfinancial corporations rose 52.5 per- 
cent between 1953 and 1957. The rise for manufacturing corpora- 
tions, alone, was undoubtedly about the same magnitude. An in- 
crease in depreciation charges of about 52.5 fom when output in- 
creased approximately 7 to 10 percent, pushed up depreciation charges 
per unit of output. ; ; 

This rise in depreciation per unit of output was, in part, the result 
of rapidly rising outlays for new plant and equipment. In part, it 
was, also, more of an apparent than real increase in costs. Accord- 
ing to the October 1957 issue of the Survey of Current Business, “by 
1956, corporate depreciation charges were three or four billion dollars 
higher than they would have been” had the 5-year writeoffs and the 
accelerated depreciation, under the 1954 tax changes, not applied. 
According to this Commerce Department estimate, therefore, about 
15 to 20 percent of corporate depreciation charges, in 1956, resulted 
from recent changes in the tax laws and in Government policy. It 
is a fair assumption that there was a similar proportion in 1957. Part 
of what was reported as profits in 1953 was reported as depreciation 
costs after 1954. 

Decisions by corporate management and Government produced the 
increase in depreciation charges per unit of output between 1953 
and 1957. 

3. Total interest payments of nonfinancial corporations rose about 
45 percent between 1953 and 1957; most of this increase occurred in 
1955-57. The percentage increase for manufacturing firms, alone, 
was probably in that same range. A 45-percent increase in interest 
payments, at a time when output rose 7 to 10 percent, meant a sub- 
stantial increase in interest payments per unit of output. 

This increase in interest payments resulted largely from the decisions 
of corporate management to finance the overwhelming proportion of 
new investment from internal and borrowed funds, rather than from 
new stock flotations. These decisions led to a sharp rise in corporate 
debt and interest payments, while output increased at merely a low 
rate. Another factor that raised interest payments was the rise in 
interest rates, that are strongly influenced by Government policy. 

Interest payments per unit of output could have remained much 
more stable, had corporate management decided to finance a signifi- 
cantly large share of new investment by extending ownership of the 
corporations through new stock flotations. It was the decision, how- 
ever, of corporate management to increase corporate debt and interest 
payments in a period when output was rising slowly—thereby pushing 
up interest payments per unit of output. 

4, There were rapid increases in salaries, fringe benefits, and expense 
accounts of executives and management personnel, and in advertising 
and public-relations outlays. Total advertising expenditures, for ex- 
ample, increased 33 percent between 1953 and 1957. To the extent 
that these and similar increases in outlays were more rapid than rises 
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in production, they helped to produce increases in unit costs. These 
increases in costs flowed from management decisions. 

This brief examination of industrial costs indicates that there was a 
significant cost push in 1955-57. This cost push was building up in 
1954 and early 1955, and it continued in 1956 and 1957. It became 
evident after the middle of 1955, when the industrial price level began a 
continuing rise. 

This cost push was not from wage costs. Total unit costs of factory 

roduction and maintenance workers fell from 1953 to 1955 and rose 
in the next 2 years to a level that was merely about 2 percent above 
1953. These unit costs declined in the first half of 1958. There was 
very little push from the unit costs of the wages and fringe benefits 
of facto production and maintenance workers. 

The industrial cost push that actually existed in 1955-57 arose from 
such nonwage costs as research and development, age see charges 
and interest payments, and from the considerable slow-down in 
economic growth. The actual and significant industrial cost push 
in this period, therefore, arose from management and Government 
decisions. 

ADMINISTERED PRICES IN KEY INDUSTRIES 


On top of these increases in unit costs, companies attempted to 
maintain or enlarge profit margins. In several key industries, where 
there is little if any price competition, prices were raised successfully 
to increase profit margins and reduce break-even points. In the basic 
steel industry, for example, successive price increases reduced the 
industry’s break-even point to below 50 percent of full capacity opera- 
tions, as indicated by the industry’s profits in the first half of 1958. 

There is little, if any, effective price competition in such industries 
as steel, auto, aluminum, oil refining, and tires. These industries are 
dominated by large, multiplant corporations. Entry of new firms 
into such industries is extremely difficult because of the need for very 
large investments in plant and equipment, the requirement of great 
raw material resources, and in the case of autos, the need for a 
nationwide sales organization and good trade-in value. 

As a result, decisions that set the prices for many strategic manu- 
factured goods are made by the executives of dominant corporations in 
each industry. These price decisions affect the entire national econ- 
omy. This process is not new, but the mechanisms for price setti 
are more refined than in the 1920’s and the effects on the price soodt 
are different. 

In the 1920’s, before the organization of effective trade unions in 
these industries, their large profit margins were maintained or in- 
creased eye by keeping he a low in relation to productivity and 
see and only in part by applying pressure on the price level. Since 

orld War I , unions in these industries have been able to raise real 
wages, more in line with advances in productive efficiency. In their 
recent attempts to maintain or increase profit margins, the dominant 
corporations in these industries have applied their pressures on the 
ao ts since their attempts to maintain low wages are largely 

ocked. 

The pricing formulas of the dominant corporations aim at large 
rates of return and low break-even points. Administered price struc- 
tures make it possible for the dominant corporations to impose their 
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formulas and prices on customers. These price structures, further- 
more, make it possible for these industries to raise prices, even when 
demand and — are declining. Recent experience indicates that 
it would take a sharp drop in demand and overall activity to produce 
a significant decline in these prices. The only important deterrents 
to these price pressures, at present, seem to be the threat of competi- 
tion from other products and public opinion. The effect of these 
pricing policies, as successfully administered, is to produce unbal- 
anced relationships between productive capacity and sales. 

The price level in 1955-57, therefore, was subjected to pressures from 
several key industries, as well as a cost push. These combined pres- 
sures directly pushed up the level of industrial prices and had some 
indirect effects on the prices of nonindustrial goods and services. 


Prices or Services AND Foop 


An examination of the Consumer Price Index in the period of 
June 1955-June 1958 indicates that nonindustrial items account for a 
significant part of the rise in the price level. It indicates, too, that 
there were other factors involved in the recent rise of the price level, 
as well as the industrial cost push and the price formulas of dominant 
corporations in key industries. (See table ITI, p. 257.) 

e Consumer Price Index rose 8.1 percent between June 1955 and 
June 1958. The most important part of the index is food and related 
products. These prices increased 9 percent, in the period under con- 
sideration, and pushed up the level of consumer prices by 3 percent. 

The second most important part of the index is consumer services— 
such as medical care, laundry, amusements, and shoe repairs. These 
prices rose 12.7 percent and pushed up the Consumer Price Index by 
1.8 percent. 

ore than half of the rise in consumer prices came from food and 
services. These two sectors account for 4.8 percent of the 8.1 percent 
increase in the Consumer Price Index. 

Price increases for various manufactured consumer goods pushed 
up the Consumer Price Index by 2 percent. This sector of consumer 
prices includes such items as hard goods, apparel, fuel, drugs, furni- 
ture, and textiles. 

The price of housing increased, in the period under consideration, 
and pushed up the consumer price level by seven-tenths of 1 percent. 
Increases in the prices of public utilities pushed up the Consumer 
Price Index by four-tenths of 1 percent. 


FOOD PRICES 


Food prices are strongly influenced by supply and demand and by 
weather conditions. This is particularly true of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables. Free, competitive pricing, however, does not exist for several 
major crops that are supported by the Government’s price-support 
program. 

‘ood prices are indirectly affected, to some extent, by the prices of 
basic manufactured goods and by interest rates on borrowed funds, 
since they are elements in the producers’ costs. Prices of canned, 
frozen, and processed foods are more directly affected by the manufac- 
turing sector. Nevertheless, supply and demand are important fac- 
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tors in food prices and these prices move downward, as well as upward. 

For the consumer, changes in the cost of food purchases also reflect 
shifts in buying habits and tastes. The increased use of canned, fro- 
zen, processed, precooked, and packaged foods is an obvious element 
in the increased cost of food for the average family. 

Labor costs are not a major factor in most food prices. To the ex- 
tent that labor costs are an important element in food prices, they 
largely reflect the wages of agricultural labor and workers in food han- 
dling, processing, and packaging—a group that includes some of the 
lowest paid and most exploited wage earners in the nation. Trade 
union organization is very weak in most of these food and related ac- 
tivities, and there is little effective bargaining, aside from meatpack- 
ing and breweries. 

PRICES OF SERVICES 


Among the sharpest price increases in the past few years have been 
the costs of such consumer services as hospital care, finance, and in- 
a Doctors’ fees have been increasing at least since World 

ar IT. 

The large area of the services includes such widely varied activities 
as health and education, laundry and home maintenance and Sane, 
recreation and amusement, libraries and auto servicing, museums an 
domestic service. It is a consistently growing area of local-market 
activities, in which demand, employment, and prices have been rising 
throughout the postwar period. 

The major cause of the persistent rise in service prices is demand. 
Despite price increases, service demand, and employment, through all 
the postwar years, has not dipped, even during recessions. The con- 
tinuing rise in demand and employment has been as persistent as the 
rise in prices. Our entire society seems to be undergoing a shift in em- 
phasis toward the services. 

Labor costs are an important, direct factor in some of the services. 
Despite improvements in earnings of service employees in recent. 
years, many of them—such as laundry workers, hospital orderlies, and 
nurses—are still poorly paid. Effective trade-union organization and 
collective bargaining are absent from many of the services and the 
small extent of collective bargaining is usually localized, rather than 
widespread. 

There can be little doubt that the rise of service prices reflects a 
rapidly growing population and great social changes, that are related 
to improved living conditions. e extent to which this is true—and 
it may well be the dominant factor—is not known. The area of the 
services represents almost a void in terms of economic data, informa- 
tion, and analysis. Its continuing growth seems, thus far, to have 
failed to produce a sufficient challenge to Government and academic 
economists. 

_ The rapid rise in the birthrate since 1939—accompanied by increas- 
ing life e riearen (eben meant a arent increase in the demand for 
medical and dental care and hospitalization. In turn, this has meant 


a rising demand for doctors, dentists, medical technicians, hospital 

personnel, and hospitals. Vast strides in biology and medical tech- 

nology have made ible great advances in the treatment of pee 
i 


while rising purchasing power and collective bargaining 
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plans have made it possible for an increasing number of families to 
pay closer attention to their health. All of these factors have con- 
tributed to raise the demand for health services. _ 

The rapid rise in the birthrate since 1939 inevitably meant an in- 
creased demand for schools, teachers, and education personnel. This 
demand has been magnified by the movement out of the cities into 
the suburbs. It has been magnified a improved real family 
earnings, the GI bill and the needs of modern technology. As a 
result, there has been a rapidly rising demand for college education, 
as well as for elementary and high schools. The financial resources 
of State and local governments have been pressed and the burden of 
State and local taxes has been rising. 

The rise in homeownership and suburban living has raised the 
demand for a wide range of maintenance and repair services. The 
general increase in famil ators power, paid vacations, and 
paid holidays has increased the demands for all types of services. 

In addition, most services do not lend themselves to easy mechan- 
ization and the rate of productivity increases in most of the services 
is slow. There is also some small, indirect effect on service prices 
from the prices of basic manufactured goods that are used in service 
activities, 

The persistent rise in the prices of services may possibly continue 
in the period ahead, until such a time as the economy adjusts to these 
social changes. Detailed information and analysis of this area is 
needed, however, before firm views and policies can be adopted. 


Poricy SucGEsTIoNns 


The foregoing, brief examination of the price level indicates that 
the attempt to maintain stable prices is, in effect, a number of indi- 
vidual problems. Not only are there different, broad price structures, 
but there are also differences within the major sectors. The price 
level is affected by the rate of economic growth and by demand. It 
is also affected by the pricing policies of major corporations in key 
industries and by changes in types of employment and shifts in 
demand. It is likewise affected by the state of international condi- 
tions. 

For these reasons, no one generality is sufficient to explain the price 
rises of recent years. Furthermore, no one remedy, alone, can pos- 
sibly be adequate to deal with the problem. 

A a economic environment that is conducive to relative price 
stability is required. On the basis of the ene ae of recent yea: 
it appears rather clear that economic growth is essential—a rate o 
increasing output that is considerably greater than in recent years. 
Economic growth should not be distorted, as the slow rate of expan- 
sion was distorted in 1955-57. Government monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies, and private policies, should aim at balanced growth and should 
not encourage business investment alone. A reduction of pressures 
on the price level, also, requires a shift in corporate policy from 
financing the overwhelming portion of new investment from internal 
and borrowed funds toward greater reliance on the flotation of new 
stock issues. 

Such an economic environment could establish a basis for relative 
price stability. Additional policies, however, would be required. 
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As we have seen, however, there is insufficient analysis and know}l- 
edge about the price structure to propose firm policies. 

The following are a number of suggestions of pease ways to a 
proach solutions to the problems involved in achieving a peasos A 
stable price level. They are offered mainly as suggestions of meth 
for finding policy solutions, rather than recommendations. 

1. A national commission, established by the Government, to finance 
and stimulate the study and analysis of the price structure could 
probably be of great help in developing the information needed for 
sound economic policy decisions. . i 

Such a commission, composed of leading representatives of the 
major economic and social groups, might provide financial grants 
to Government agencies and scholars to develop the needed data, in- 
formation, and analysis. Studies and reports possibly could be pub- 
lished, after discussion by the commission, with the right of individual 
commission members to include their comments or dissents. Before 
the termination of the commission, perhaps it could issue a final 
report that would include, if necessary, major differences of viewpoint. 

he prime requirement is detailed information and analysis of the 
overall price structure and its major sectors. For too many years, 
there has been a flood of generalities and prejudices on this subject 
with little regard for the economic realities that can be brought to 
light only by a considerable amount of research and thought. It is 
time that the facts are examined. 

How are prices actually set, for example, in the economy’s major 
markets ? hat are the considerations and mechanics for setting 
prices in those markets? How do postwar price movements in the 
major markets differ from past experience, and what detailed reasons 
are there for specific differences? If unit costs have risen, which 
pa costs are they and what have been the factors in their rise? 

ow have shifts in tax policies and accounting methods changed 
the reports of business costs and returns? What have been the effects 
on prices of shifts in demand to the services and in employment 
to nonproduction types of jobs? To what extent has an upgrading 
of consumer purchases contributed to increased living costs and been 
confused with rising prices? 

How are wages, salaries, and fringe benefits determined in the 
major markets? What have been the differential movements of w 
salaries, and fringe benefits of hourly paid employees, of the various 
white-collar groups, of executives and management personnel? What 
are the facts concerning the broad area of expense accounts and 
extras for management officials that are frequently included in labor 
costs? Is a national wage and sala licy, such as suggested by 
some political leaders, consistent with the business and trade-union 
structures of a society that takes pride in pluralism and in a multitude 
of decisionmaking centers ? 

Answers to these and many similar questions are long overdue. 

2. A comprehensive standby economic stabilization program is 
needed—one that includes limitations on bank credit and specula- 
tion in the ory ean | exchanges, as well as price and wage controls. 
The President should be granted authority to place such a stabiliza- 


tion program into effect, in the event of a national emergency, such 
as the Korean war. 
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A substantial portion of the increase in consumer and wholesale 
prices, after the end of the first postwar wave of price increases, oc- 
ered in the year that followed the outbreak of the Korean war. Ex- 
cept for part of the rise in the prices of food and farm products, the 
increase in the price level between June 1950 and June 1951 seems to 
have been built into the economy. 

World conditions, at present, cannot preclude the possibility of fur- 
ther conflicts of the Korean war type. Another Korea, somewhere in 
the world, is certainly possible. Yet, the Government does not now 
have standby economic stabilization authority. 

It took several long months, after the Korean outbreak, before Con- 
gress adopted stabilization measures. There was an additional delay, 
when administrative machinery was being set up. Seven months 
passed before a stabilization effort was put into effect. 

Government policy should attempt to prevent a repetition of the 
delays in establishing a stabilization program, that followed the out- 
break of the Korean war. The Government should also attempt an 
international effort to stabilize prices of basic raw material metals 
that fluctuate widely in response to international conditions. 

3. Some measures must be developed to deal with the price level for 
manufactured goods. 

One possible approach, among others that should be examined, may 
be to establish a Government price supervision agency, with ae, 
tory and subpena power. Such Government agency could possibly 
have the authority to compel all major corporations in a selected num- 
ber of industries—such as corporations with assets of $100 million and 
over—to present notices of intent to raise prices, several weeks or a 
few sont before the new prices become effective. This Government 
agency could hold hearings and study the factors involved in a corpo- 
ration’s request, and could publish its findings. If its findings are 
negative, the Government agency could peeaibiy have the authority to 
prohibit the price increase for another period of several weeks, and the 
agency could be legally required to publish detailed financial informa- 
tion on the corporation, to justify rejection of the price-increase 

juest. 

uch a possible procedure would not set up a system of price controls. 
It would tend, however, to delay price increases for key products. Its 
major aim would be to attempt to focus public attention on the facts, 
involved in the be policies of the dominant corporations, in sev- 
eral strategic industries. Public attention and the Government agen- 
cy’s authority to obtain detailed financial information may possibly 
provide sufficient curbs to the price-raising ability of ke ideale, 

In addition, the Government could # rnd o much to aid in the 
pet ere of new products, to provide product competition for some 
of the basic output of key, administered-price industries. Aluminum 
already competes with steel for some purposes. Government research, 
for example, could possibly speed up the development of new mate- 
rials—such as plastics—that could possibly compete with some current 
uses of both aluminum and steel. 

The Government should make a continuing effort to encourage 
smaller businesses. This can be done, in part, through the vast pro- 
curement i pinning of the Government—to attempt to make certain 
that small firms get a significant portion of the work on Government 
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contracts. A major difficulty, faced by smaller businesses, however, 
is their frequent lack of sufficient resources for expansion. The Gov- 
ernment should provide, on a continuing basis, a source of long-term, 
low-interest loans for smaller businesses—to improve their opportuni- 
ties for survival and growth in an economy of nationwide corporations, 
with large internal finds, alternative financial resources and the bulk 
of Government contracts. ; 

4. There is need for a reexamination of the Government’s agricul- 
tural programs and their goals. Such a reexamination may produce 
new programs that could aim to maintain the family farm as a valu- 
able national asset and to provide consumers with a lower level of 
food prices. f 

A possible approach that would be worth careful study might be a 
Government program of income support for farmers, rather than price 
supports, ve | limitations on the amount of subsidy that any farm 
enterprise could receive. 

The feasibility of some such program, as well as alternative sugges- 
tions, should be studied, as part of a needed reexamination of the 
Government’s agricultural policies. 

5. The area of the services should be examined for possible avenues 
toward more stable prices. Such a study and analysis may point the 
way to efficiencies in the services. In addition, there may be several 
possible methods of reducing or stabilizing the prices of some services. 
Among such possibilities that should be examined are prepaid cooper- 
ative medical care groups, some type of Government health insurance 
and prepaid cooperative groups for services other than medical care. 

6. An attempt should be made to stabilize the costs of housing and 
of construction, generally. 

One possibility in this direction may be a national conference on 
housing and construction costs, called by the Government, and at- 
tended by construction firms, the building trades unions, and con- 
sumers. The pu of such a conference should possibly include 
an examination of costs and building codes and of developing effi- 
ciencies. Since the construction industry is composed of hundreds of 
local markets, the aim of the conference could be primarily educa- 
tional—to indicate to the industry and to the public means by which 
economies may be achieved. 

Perhaps a division should be established within the Government’s 
housing agency, that could study and develop, with the assistance of 
business and unions, means of achieving efficiencies in construction. 
Such a division could keep the industry, State, aud local governments 
informed of its findings. 

A major cost factor in housing is interest payments. Interest rates, 
— are strongly influenced by Government policies, which 

ould aim at low interest rates to encourage economic growth. 

A primary requirement is the development of a comprehensive 
housing program by Government—to include a substantial public- 
housing program for low-income families, a large-scale urban rede- 
velopment program to renew decaying urban centers, long-term, low- 
interest mortgages for middle income private home buyers and coop- 
erative apartment developments. 

7. The distribution system in this country may be among the most 
efficient in the world, considering its geographic and economic size. 
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It is likely, however, that there are numerous inefficiencies, such as 
traffic bottlenecks, that can be corrected without great difficulty. 

A national conference of business and unions in distribution, as 
well as consumers and Government, may be helpful. The entire dis- 
tribution system, including advertising, should be examined for the 
purpose of developing efficiencies. 

8. The Government might also establish a consumer economics 
agency, possibly within the Department of Labor. 

The function of a consumer economics agency could probably be 
largely educational. It could provide studies an —— educational 
materials to assist consumers in reducing or stabilizing family costs. 
Public information is frequently lacking on some of the most ele- 
mentary factors of living costs in our society—such as the interest 
costs to consumers of installment buying and personal loans. A pro- 

of consumer research and education by Gavariaint could assist 
fhe consuming public. It may have additional effects, as well, such 
as tightening State usury laws, which usually permit very high, effec- 
tive interest costs to consumers. 


Tas.E I.—Major price movements and factory wages since the end of 
World War II 


[Indexes: 1947-49= 100] 


Wholesale prices Average 
Consumer hourly 
All com- Industrial | manufactur- 
modities | commodities ing 
1, Postwar inflation: 
January 1946... ... 77.8 69.6 72.1 $1. 003 
January 1948_. 101.3 104.5 102.0 $1. 302 
POG GRRE. incl i cikcc eo dilsiccdaecad 30. 2 50. 2 1.5 29.9 
2. Relative stability: * bs Be es 
January 1048... ... 101.3 104. 102.0 $1. 302 
June 1950.......... 101.8 100. 2 102.2 $1, 463 
Percent change... . . 5 —41 2 11.6 
3. Korean inflation: +e — — 
June 1950... 101.8 100. 2 102.2 . 453 
June i951 110.8 115.1 116. 2 599 
Percent change. 8 14.9 13.7 
4. Relative stability: Las = - pico 
June 1951 110.8 115.1 116.2 $1. 59 
June 1955. 114.4 110.3 115.6 $1.87 
Percent change. +3.3 —42 —0.5 17.6 
6. Creeping pine rises: . 
une 1955 114.4 110. 115.6 87 
June 1958. 123.7 119.1 125.3 12 
Percent change. +81 +80 +8,4 +13.4 
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TABLE II.— Which industrial costs pushed, 1958, 1955, 1957? 


Output Several industrial costs ! 


factory pro- 

duction and |Research and| De jation Interest 

Real national} Industrial | maintenance|development; c es, payments, 
product production workers Ts pri- | nonfinancial | nonfinancial 


100. 100.0 100.0 100.0 
106. 4 103.7 101.0 185.7 117.5 
110.3 106.7 107.5 307.1 152.5 


1 Other industrial costs increased substantially in this period, including Jon pene ps public relations, and 
ies, fringe benefits, expense accounts and extras of executive, managerial, and supervisory personnel. 


NOTE. Fn omy ny payrolls, which rose partly in response to increased living costs, did not apply signi- 
ficant pressures on industrial unit costs. Other costs, such as suggested above, did push up unit costs 
substantially. The rise in private research and development expenditures, for example, was some 20 times 
greater than output; it > ao substantial pressures on unit costs, including salary costs per unit, since 
much a Ee mpeeate ese Outlays was for the hiring of salaried scient ists, engineers, technicians, and 
supporting staffs. 


oan Department of Commerce, Federal Reserve Board, Department of Labor, and Department of 


Tastz III.—Changes in Consumer Price Indew 
{Listed in order of importance in the index, June 1955-June 1958] 


Relative | Percent price} Oontribu- 
Industry classification importance increase tion to rise 
in price June 1955- in total 
index! June 1958 index 
Percent Percent 
tal, Consumer Price Index 100.0 8.1 8.1 
Deed, Te PN base ceo bhi psn ak bo bdo. cds scese 33.0 9.0 3.0 
Perishable foods, nonperishable mote, food away from 
home, liquor, tobacco, coffee, tea, co) 
iin Ath dS Abe wade tS pAs adeeb del kbad oo chieiobgunodath 14.4 12.7 1.8 
Laundry, shoe repair, etc.; 5 Sosbees” fees; finance and 
insurance; movies; hospital 
iii trig th ncicn renege bene 12.7 5.9 of 
‘ome purchase, rent, home repairs. 
as pe i, eigen, — ne i 
ew an cars; elec equipment, rs, 
etc.; sinks, heaters, etc.; toys and sporting goods. 
ERT ei 8.8 3.4 3 
Clothing, shoes. 
Fuel, drugs, 7.5 8.7 7 
Gasoline, ‘oil, and coal; drugs, toilet goods, etc.; tires; 
dinnerware. 
Public utilities 5.0 7.1 4 
Water, gas, electricity; transit and railroad fares; tele- 
one. 
Furniture, lumber, paper 2.3 3.0 1 
vernment ........ re: 1.7 10.7 2 
Real-estate taxes, auto registration, postage. Lé a? 
Housefurnishings, rugs, miscellaneous. 
New=zpap 11 17.5 PY 
Total weight 98.8 
Weights not included (price indexes not available) i) ee 


1 Relative importance in Consumer Price Index as of December 1957. 


Source: Computed from detailed indexes of consumer prices, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. . 
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PRICES AND STEADY ECONOMIC GROWTH: AN ISSUE 
IN PUBLIC POLICY FORMULATION 


Lazare Teper, Director of Research, International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union 


This paper seeks to examine some of the issues bearing on the 
formulation of public policies under the Employment Act of 1946 
in relation to prices. In a period of slightly over 12 years, from the 
time price controls have been abolished at the conclusion of the Second 
World War to the spring of 1958, the index of wholesale prices moved 
up by nearly 63 percent, while the index of consumer prices advanced 
by approximately 55 percent. It is only natural, therefore, that all 
strata of our population (including labor organizations, their officials, 
staffs, and members) are concerned with the problem created by rising 
prices, and that the subjects of price behavior and price determina- 
tion have become a proper subject for a legislative scrutiny. 

No definite answer can be given on the cause of the price rise over 
the past 12 years. This is evident, for example, from the perusal of 
the papers prepared for the Joint Economic Committee and the record 
of its subsequent hearings in May 1958.2 On the whole, there seems 
to be least disagreement about the years 1946-48 and 1950-51. 

Prices began to move rapidly after the abolition of price controls 
in 1946 despite the assurances made by business spokesmen that the 
opposite will occur should price controls be abolished. It is now 
argued that the advance in the general price level during the 1946-48 
= was brought about by the existence of pent-up demand created 

uring the war years and by the unusual degree of financial liquidity 
which existed at that time. Under these conditions, irrespective of 
other factors, business could command higher prices. Thus, between 
June 1946, when price controls were lifted, and August 1948, when the 

rice advance seemed to have been arrested, the Bureau of Labor 

tatistics index of wholesale prices advanced 44.9 percent and its 
index of consumer prices by 31.3 percent. 

The general price level, as measured by the wholesale and consumer 
price indexes, began to ease off with the development of the first post- 
war recession. us, between August 1948, the peak of the first 
war price movement, through October 1949, described by the National 


1The views expressed in this paper are those of the author in his individual capacity. 
Fd do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 

nion. 

# Joint Economic Committee, Compendium of Papers Submitted by Panelists Ap ng 
Before the Joint Economic Committee, March 31, 1958 (hereafter cited as ““Compendium”’), 
and its eee > on the Relationship of Prices to Economic Stability and Growth (here- 
after cited as “Hearings” ). 

* Robert R. Wason, president of the National Association of Manufacturers, argued before 
the Congress that price control abolition would not bring about a general price rise: ‘‘How 
much the overall Cre ged of prices will be in order to take care of increased wages and 
other costs of production cannot be determined now. Some prices unquestionably will 


qione ‘hanes: will advance. The average adjustment will be relatively insignificant.” 
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Bureau of Economic Research as the trough of the recession,‘ whole- 
sale prices declined by 7.8 percent and consumer prices by 3.1 percent. 
Thereafter, until the developments in Korea, consumer prices showed 
little change, while wholesale prices, under the impetus of improved 
demand which came with business recovery, gained 2.3 percent. 

The subsequent price increases which continued through the end of 
1951 seem directly related to specific circumstances generated by the 
Korean conflict. Both businessmen and the general public remem- 
bered the price hikes and shortages during the years of the Second 
World War. Scare buying which resulted placed business in a stra- 
tegic position to raise prices. The delays in imposing price controls 
in the absence of appropriate legislation and inadequacies of subse- 

uent congressional enactments helped to set the stage for price rises 
laine this period.’ Thus between June 1950 and November 1951, 
wholesale prices rose by 13.4 percent and consumer prices by 10.8 

ercent. 
é The two periods, the one following the end of the Second World 
War and the other related to the Korean developments, account for 
the greatest share of the postwar price increases. Their abnormality 
does not provide us with much material for the evaluation of public 
policies during a period of normal growth of our economy un- 
affected by military conflicts. The subsequent period does offer, 
however, more food for thought. 

In the 20 months beginning with November 1951, the wholesale price 
index began to decline and in June 1953 was 3.6 percent lower. Con- 
sumer prices, on the other hand, did not show an gp: develop- 
ment, fluctuated up and down slightly, and poe by gaining 1.5 per- 
cent. This span of nearly 2 years occurred during a period of business 
expansion—the National Bureau of Economic Research places the peak 
of the particular business cycle in July 1953. The interest in this 
period is in the demonstration that it provides that our economy can 
expand without a signficant rise in the level of prices. While a single 
example does not make a rule, it does demonstrate that rising prices are 
not an unavoidable feature of American society under present institu- 
tional arrangements. 

The next 214 years, between the middle of 1953 and the end of 1955, 
also witnessed a comparative stability of price level, though admit- 
tedly both the wholesale and the consumer price index showed a slight 
upward bias by fluctuating above the levels previously attained in 

une 1953—the wholesale price index within a range of 2 percent and 
the consumer price index within a —- of 1 percent. This was a 
et of business recession, dated the National Bureau from 
uly 1953 through August 1954, and subsequent recovery. 


*Duration of business cycles is measured by the National Bureau of Bconomic Research 
from business cycle peak and trough dates. For the most recent dates see Geoffrey H. Moore, 
Measuring Recessions (National Bureau of Economic Research, 1958), p. 260; for earlier 
dates see Arthur F. Burns and Wesley C. Mitchell, Measuring Business Cycles (National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1946), p. 78. 

® President Truman underlined the defects of post-Korea price-control legislation at the 
time of the signing of the new Defense Production Act on July 31, 1951: “‘The inflation- 
control provisions of the act are greatly deficient. If these had been the only provisions of 
the act, I would have vetoed it. We will not be able to hold down rising prices with this 


©The preceding trough of this business cycle occurred in 1 
National Bureaus 7 October 1949, according to the 
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It was not until 1956 that both wholesale and consumer prices 
began to advance at a comparatively rapid pace. From the beginning 
of that year through July 1957, the bak of the business cycle as 
recorded by the National Bureau of Economic Research, wholesale 
prices rose 5.7 percent and consumer prices by 5.4 percent. In the 
subsequent recessionary period, from July 1957 through April 1958 
when the Federal Reserve index of industrial production reached its 
low point, wholesale prices barely edged ahead, gaining but 0.9 
percent, while consumer prices advanced by 2.1 percent. The upward 
movement of prices thus began while the economy was still expandin 
and while the levels of existing demand enabled prices to be increased. 
The advance actually began about a year after the Federal Reserve 
authorities embarked on their progress of cutting down on the supply 
of money and credit and while the Federal Government was doing 
its best to publicize the inflationary threat. The continuation of price 
rises, however modest in the case of the wholesale series and more 
notorious in the case of the consumer price index, attracted special 
attention. 

In an attempt to justify price rises during the recession, arguments 
were advanced that this was a novel development brought about 
partly as a result of the Federal commitment to maximize employment, 
output, and purchasing power under the Employment Act and as a 
result of a different type of an inflationary development created by 
the rise in the sellers’ costs. The more extreme advocates of this view 
argued that sellers had to raise prices as a result of wage increases 
gained by labor organizations for their members. The less extreme 
proponents of this view urged that higher prices could be brought 
about also as a result of managerial decisions to raise profit margins 
and markups. 

There was, of course, nothing novel about an upward movment 
of prices or relative price stability during recessions. An analysis 
of the several available price indexes for a century pr, on with 
1836, shown in table 1 below, suggests that in approximately 1 recession 
out of every 3, the general price level may not decline.’ Individual 
indexes do exhibit at times a somewhat different behavior during an 
identical period of time. This is to be expected in view of the compar- 
ative frailty of the earlier data and the different methodological ap- 

roaches used in their compilation. In any event, historical evidence 

oes demonstrate that a lack of price decline during a recession is not 
a phenomenon peculiar to our times. It existed at a time when labor 
organizations were still a shadow of their future selves and when 
large scale industrial enterprise did not play a major role in the 
Nation’s output of goods. 


Cf. with Prof. Clarence H. Danhoff’s observations and data in Compendium, pp. 135, 142. 
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TABLE 1.—Direction of price movements during recessions, 1836-1988 
{+ stands for an upward movement of prices; — stands for a downward movement of prices; 0 is used 


when prices show no c ; * stands for a price rise followed by a decline; absence of notations indicates 
unavailability of data] 
Wholesale price 
tailenea Consumer price indexes 
Tucker 
er 
Period of | (general Federal National 
recess: price | Warren | Bureau | Reserve |Industrial| Bureau 
index) and of Labor | Bank | Hansen | Burgess | Douglas | Confer- | of Labor 
Pearson | Statistics | of New ence Statistics 
York Board 
1836-38... - bd - ? 
1839-43... _ _ - 
1845-46... + 0 + + 
1847-48___ ~ _ - - 
1853-55... + +t + + 
1856-58... S _ - 
1860-61_... - - + 
1864-67... _ _ ? . 
1869-70... _ = - ° 
1873-78 - - - - 
1882-85__. _ _ - - 
1887-88... + + + + 
1890-91.... a 0 - - 
1892-94... = ad ° ad 
1895-96. - oo = = 
1899-1900_. + + + t 
"gees 0 0 + 
1910-11... _ - - - 
1913-14... 0 = - + 
1918-19... + + + + 
1920-21... = _ = - 
1923-24. ... + - - 
= 4 oe 0 - - 
1937-38... oF’. Rieedhacnen _ 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945: A Supplement to 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States (1949), pp. 231-236. 


It is, of course, more customary among economists to expect that 
prices may rise at the time of business expansion. Here, too, this need 
not necessarily happen (as even the experience of the November 1951- 
July 1953 period Yes shown). While not all price quotations were 
moving up, this was to be expected. Even agg periods of price 
stability and price declines, some prices move up, others remain either 
unchanged or fall. Changes in the relative position of different prices 
are actually deemed to be a desirable feature of our society by most 
economists, one which presumably assists in the allocation of resources 
throughout the economy. 

One need not spend too much time on the discussion of the claims 
made on behalf of the proponents of the theory of a sellers’ or a cost- 
push inflation. As noted by Harold Stein *— 
it is probably the oldest, most primitive, and most naive explanation. The fact 
is that most sellers, whether of food or of labor, would always like to raise their 
prices (or wage rates). But it is also a fact that they do not always raise them, 
and never raise them without limit. 

The upper limit for a price is obviously one which the market can 
accept in the light of the existing demand. The distinction between 
buyers’ and sellers’ inflation thus does not materially help analysis. 
For that matter, as noted by Prof. Gardner Ackley, it is generally im- 

ssible to differentiate between the two alleged types of inflation. 

‘The fact is,” he writes, “that most prices are not set by impersonal 


® Harold Stein in ibid., p. 666. 
® Gardner Ackley in »D. 
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supply and demand forces * * * but instead in response to some per- 
son’s decision, applying some rule or formula or using his informed 
judgment as to the way to behave in the current situation.” The 
fact that in actual practice millions of such decisions are made, makes 
the specific determination of the cause of price rise nigh impossible. 
The vety concept of supply and demand, though “clear enough in the 
economics textbook,” is almost impossible of determination in most 
markets. 

There is very little empirical data, to demonstrate the existence of 
the kind of inflation that is postulated av the proponents of cost-push 
or sellers’ inflation theories. Prof. Neil Jacoby, for example, relies 
on the following documentation to support his opinions: ?° 

Over the postwar period 1946-57 a 90 percent increase in hourly wage rates 
‘exceeded the sum of a 37 percent increase in output per man-hour and a 44 per- 
cent increase in the consumers price index. This points to two conelusions. First, 
an excessive increase in wage costs was the dominant factor in the postwar infla- 
tion of the cost of living. Secondly, some part of rising wage incomes has been 
accompanied by a shrinkage of business profit margins as well as by a rising 
eost of living. 

Unfortunately, the basic proposition set forth by Professor Jacoby 
cannot stand up under analysis. In the first instance, percentage 
changes in consumer price index and in the output per man-hour are 
not commensurate and cannot be added together inasmuch as the 2 per- 
centages are related to 2 different magnitudes (just like one cannot 
add 25 percent of a watermelon with 50 percent of an apple). Sec- 
ondly, if Dr. Jacoby proposes to demonstrate the changing price of 
output per man-hour, this figure can be derived from his data; the 
resultant increase of 97 percent in the price of output per man-hour 
contrasts with the “90 percent increase in hourly wage rate.” ?7_ Thus 
the conclusions set forth by Dr. Jacoby fall for the lack of support by 
underlying data.* 

The behavior of the wholesale price index in the course of the latest 
recession does not seem to suggest that a long-term inflationary pull 


© Neil Jacoby in ibid., p. 164: the same view is expressed in Hearings, p. 397. It may be 
noted that a considerable body of academic opinion seems to be at variance with Dr. 
Jacoby’s view of a wage-push inflation. Richard A. Musgrave notes that he “is not so 
certain to which degree the inflationary problem of the last decade should be explained” 
in terms of cost and profit-push inflation (Hearings, p. 367) ; Albert E. Rees points out 
that ‘“‘There is no firm evidence that unions are a cause of inflation, and there is a good deal 
of evidence that in rane inflations wages set by collective bargaining lag behind other 
wages” (ibid., p. 401) ; Frederick Weston finds that ‘“The views that the price rises in recent 
years are to be attributed to administered pricing by large firms or wage inflation rest 
upon selected bits of evidence without a full consideration of the major economic forces in 
operation” (ibid., p. 138) ; Robert F. Lanzillotti accents that “we do not really know much 
about the cost-price relationships in individual firms” (ibid., p. 296) ; Carl F. Christ under- 
lines that “the evidence does not support the wage-price spiral hypothesis in the United 
States before 1956, and the evidence since then is mixed’ (ibid., p. 248). 

To make the necessary computations, 1957 data must be expressed as ratios of 1946 
data. The product of the ratios of output per man-hour and the consumer nang index 
will give the ratio of 1957 price of output per man-nour to that of 1946, and thus provide 
the needed information for the derivation of the percentage of increase. The necessary 
arithmetic could be expressed as follows: 

(1.37 X 1.44) —1=1.97—1=.97 or 97 percent. 

12 Professor Jacoby must have reference to average hourly earnings because no data on 
wage rate changes is available from any source. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics properly cautions the users of wage and price statistics 
from seeking to derive causa) relationships of changes in either wages, unit labor costs, or 
ces. (See, for example, its Productivity, Harnings, Costs, and Prices in the Private 

onagricultural Sector of the Economy, 1947-56 (revised), May 29, 1957, pp. 2 f.). 
this ground Dr. Jacoby’s approach is also wanting. The comparison is also vitiated by 
the basic differences in the weighting diagrams of the wholesale price index and of ave 
hourly earnings (the wholesale price index is constructed by using base period weigh 
while average hourly a are using current weights and as such are affected both 
by shifts of employment as between industries and by changes in hours of work) ; it is 


impossible, however, to measure the effect of the different approaches used in the develop- 
ment of these two sets of data. 
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is plaguing our economy. The main factor which accounted for the 
upward bias of the wholesale price index during this period came in 
the main as a result of price increases of farm products spurred on by 
the effects of inclement weather on farm production, a decidedly tem- 
porary factor. The wholesale price indexes for farm products and for 

rocessed food increased 5.3 and 4.0 percent between July 1957 and 
ril 1958, while the index for all other items declined 0.2 percent. 
There were, of course, a number of upward price changes in the latter 
group but no major subclassification of the price index registered an 
advance as large as in the food and farm sectors.* The character of 

rice movements does not suggest that a long-term upward price pull 
1s exhibited by these data. 

Similar observations can be made with regard to the Consumer 
Price Index during the recessionary development. Because of the 
time lag between the movement of wholesale and retail prices, in part 
the behavior of the Consumer Price Index was influenced by the price 
changes which occurred in the wholesale markets before the advent 
of the recession. The major upward pull on the index was exerted, 
however, by the rise in the food prices, thus paralleling the same 
development at wholesale, and by the rise in the prices of services. 
The behavior of the index thus also does not suggest that it was 
affected by a long-term upward inflationary developments. 

The several months which have elapsed since April 1958, after the 
low point was reached by the index of industrial production as pre- 
viously noted, are probably too short a period for the purpose of 
developing final judgments. Nonetheless it is important to note that 
despite the apparent movement toward a recovery no extreme price 
developments came into view. The Consumer Price Index for all 
practical purposes stabilized itself, with upward pressure, to the extent 
that any was noticeable, exerted solely by its food component, and 
then at a much-reduced pace. The wholesale price index as a whole 
also showed stability, with slight softening in the prices of farm 
products counteracted by a slight firming in the industrial sector. 

The history of saat; Would War II price movements, sketchily 
discussed in the preceding pages, permits a number of observations 
which have a direct bearing on the issue of policy formulation with 
regard to prices and steady economic growth.” It is obvious that the 
ag part of price increase during the last 12 years took place while 

e Nation was undergoing a readjustment period after V-J Day 
and as a result of the Korean conflict. Aside from these two clearly 
abnormal periods, the Nation witnessed periods of general price 
declines, price stability and price advances (as measured by the two 
respective indexes of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for wholesale 
and consumer prices) both during periods of economic expansion and 
economic contraction. Thus, it would appear that given a condition of 


%*The major advances during this period were as follows: fertilizer materials, 3.8 
reent; agricultural machinery and equipment, 4.7 percent ; construction machinery and 
equipment, 4.7 percent; motor vehicles, 3.2 percent; and sum products, 4.7 percent. 
bo tenns ag a prices of metals and metal products an eir major subclassifications 
owed a decline. 

% The present writer is in full agreement with the point made by Betty G. and Leo 
Fishman (Compendium, pp. 61 ff. and Hearings, pp. 20 ff.) that the use of the term 
“stability and growth” in describing the objectives under the Employment Act leads to 
difficulty of interpretation. The term “steady economic growth” would seem to obviate the 
complications as a statement of long-term objectives under the act implicit in the obliga- 
tion “to promote maximum employment, production, and purchasing power.” 
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comparative peace the implementation of policies under the Employ- 
ment Act does not of itself create a condition for an uninterrupted 
inflationary pressure. 

It is true that during this period we have not witnessed any sharp 
downswings in the general level of prices such as have sometimes oc- 
curred in the past, mostly in the wake of serious depressions. The de- 
sirability of such developments must be seriously questioned. Even 
the more extreme advocates of price-level stability do not seem to seek 
a “correction” in the existing price level in order to bring it into line 
with the figures for some past period, say 1939 or 1929.1° The like- 
lihood is that should extreme downswings in prices occur in the future, 
they would be concomitant to a major depression.” The lack of 
extreme recessionary developments in the last 12 years, a condi- 
tion to which the existence of the Employment Act as well as the 
presence of a number of in-built stabilizers in our economy have un- 
questionably contributed, may therefore be deemed, at least in part, a 
contributory force to the fact that prices as a whole have edged up- 
ward. While unquestionably this has contributed to the erosion of 
monetary incomes of the American people, we cannot ignore the other 
facet of the problem. Were the Nation to have undergone more severe 
contractions in economic activity than those it has witnessed in the 
last decade, the erosion of incomes of the American people would have 
been unquestionably even greater and the consequences of business and 
employment declines even more severe, both domestically and inter- 
nationally. As testified to by Prof. Richard Ruggles: ** 

Specifically, one may well ask how a 2- or 3-percent annual price rise would 
compare in importance with unemployment 2 or 3 percent over the frictional 
level. The inequities that are introduced by a price rise relate to that fraction 
of the population which holds assets in the form of money and/or depends upon 
a fixed income. In this category there are, of course, banks, pension holders, 
and college professors. * * * It is probably true that it is the most articulate 
portion of the population that is affected most by price rises and least by unem- 
ployment, and that this influences the amount of attention devoted to the two 
problems. There can be no doubt that secular price rises produce real inequities. 
But a very mild degree of unemployment—2 or 3 percent above the frictional 
level—may produce far more hardship. In the first place, such unemployment 
must by definition hit specific individuals more heavily than others. Those who 
have job security—like bankers and college professors—are not harmed at all. 
Other people, however—and they are people whose incomes were lower to begin 
with—may be totally unemployed for many weeks or even months. In contrast, 
the worst hit group in a moderate secular price rise will suffer a reduction in 
real income of only 2 or 3 percent. It may be argued that unemployment tends 
to hit different people at different times, but this is not necessarily true. The 
marginal workers in industries highly sensitive to changes in output will continu- 
ally be laid off in times of soft demand. Furthermore, even in the case of a 
secular price rise, many of the so-called fixed incomes are not absolutely fixed. 


page ag professors eventually do get increases in pay, and social-security benefits 
0 rise. 


%¢ During the pees of August 1929 through March 1933. the “great depression,” the 
wholesale price index declined 27.4 percent and consumer price index 37.5 percent. 

“In magnitude of relative movement, the net effect of business expansion is to raise 
quantities more than prices ; the net effect of business contraction is to reduce prices 
more than quantities. * * Various measures of the degree to which these two factors 
respond to cyclical forces indicate that quantities are more sensitive to pressures of 
expansion, oe to those of contraction. The brakes of expansion seem to be ots 
for prices than for quantities; the brakes to contraction seem to be stronger for quantities 
than for prices” rederick C. Mills, Price-Quantity Interactions in Business Cycles, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 1946, p, 106). 

% Richard Ruggles in Hearings pp. 134 f. Cf. also Abba P. Lerner in ibid., p. 143. 
Albert E. Rees also notes that “The income losses to the aeameres in recessions must 

y historical peacetime 


surely be sharper than the losses imposed on fixed-income receivers 
inflations” (Compendium, p. 653). 
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It is, of course, frequently recognized by the proponents of price 
stability that it could be attained only at a cost of unemployment. 
There seems to be no general consensus among them as to what is the 
“needed” amount of unemployment. Prof. Joseph Aschheim is one 
of the few who comes up with a figure. “Price level stability appears 
unlikely to require unemployment in excess of 5 percent of the civilian 
labor force,” he writes, noting, however, that a 5-percent unemploy- 
ment margin is apt to entail a significant sacrifice in terms of net 
private domestic investment and to a lesser degree of the gross national 
product.’® Thus he is faced with a dilemma. On the one hand he 
advocates that price objective be made a part of the amended goals 
under the Employment Act. On the other hand he forewarns *° that— 


In an international context in which we should hardly want to compromise our 
economy’s growth potential, acceptance of a 5-percent unemployment margin 
for the sake of price-level stability is, to say the least, a questionable approach. 

This brings us to a crux of the problem involving public policy. 
Should the Nation strive for an overall stability of prices if this means 
a conscious attempt to seek a defined or an undefined level of unem- 

loyment? Should the Nation seek the overall stability of prices so 
ong as it does not interfere with a steady growth of the economy and 
the maximization of the levels of employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power ? 

Price-level stability cannot be treated as a public issue divorced from 
other objectives of national economy policy. This is recognized by 
the Employment Act as presently written when it refers to maximiza- 
tion of purchasing power. The latter term, by definition, is a com- 

site of a flow of money incomes and the level of prices. It is thus 
integrally tied up with the policy objectives under the act—maximum 
employment and maximum production. The implementation of poli- 
cies with regard to prices is thus placed in a proper framework which 
enables those charged with public policy implementation to seek the 
best means of improving the welfare of the Nation and of its inhabi- 
tants. Any other construction of the act will defeat its objectives and 
would merely provide remedies which may be worse than the disease.” 

Parenthetically, we should note that there is no universal agreement 
as to what shall constitute evidence of price stability. The historical 
evidence suggests that different indexes of prices will not necessarily 
exhibit identical behavior in any particular period. Furthermore, 
apparently even the advocates of price stability do not necessarily 
expect that the price level will necessarily be kept stable at all times. 
Thus, for example, the Committee for Economic Development * pro- 
poses that it would not— 
regard a moderate fluctuation of prices, such as price rises that normally occur 
when business is expanding as evidence of long-term inflation, so long as the 
economy is sufficiently elastic to allow any general upward fluctuation to be 
balanced by subsequent downward fluctuation of prices. We are concerned 
about the possibility that prices will show a strong upward trend. This can 
occur if prices increase more during expansion than they decline during contrac- 

% Joseph Aschhetm, in Compendium, p. 80. 

" As polnted out by Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, the addition of a price stability goal to the 
act would “add more words of vague meaning and controversial interpretation without 


giving further practical guidance a (Hearings, p. 
ense 


9). 
Committee for Economic Development, Def nst Inflation: A Statement on 
National Policy, July 1958, p. 17. 
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tions; or if prices move up sometimes but never move down. [Their italics.— 
L. T.] 


This proposition suggests that the committee, in the words of 
William Benton, “seems to elevate stability of prices over the national 
objectives of high employment and rapid economic growth.” ** For 
in effect, the statement calls for recessionary developments in the 
economy, with its consequent and obviously undesirable consequences, 
to provide the “stabilizing” mechanism. 

owever judged, the Tast 12 years of our history have witnessed, 
despite the tact that the country has gens qr gf 3 recessions, & 
significant improvement in the national welfare and economy. Even 
if one were to accept the view that the price behavior was, as argued 
by Bert G. Hickman,* a “byproduct of properties of the postwar 
economy which most persons would agree were desirable ones,” we 
must also accept his warning that—- 
This fact should be kept in mind when judging the performance of the economy 
during these past years, and it should come tc the forefront whenever the bene- 
fits of alternative goals and the risk of alternative policies are to be weighed. 

This is not to suggest that efforts in the direction of minimizing or 
avoiding price increases should not be pursued as an object of public 

licy. But on the other hand, when the issue of choice is presented 

tween orderly, continued economic growth and economic instability 
in order to achieve price stability, the choice is clear—growth ought to 
be fostered and unemployment ought to be fought. 

There are, of course, some who fear that the mere effect of public 
commitment to a policy of uninterrupted growth is prone to induce 

rice increases. gach fear is voiced, for example, by Professor 

mithies who suggests that were the Government to guarantee that 
“in all circumstances unemployment will be held to very low levels” 
and that “every year the national product will be greater than that of 
the preceding year” prices would be prone to rise because “there would 
be little incentive for trade unions to be moderate in their wage de- 
mands” and “for employers to resist those demands.” Professor 
Smithies, therefore, feels that as a matter of policy, the Government 
should create “some uncertainty concerning nf ars ot full employment 
and growth will continue in this very smooth way.” *5 

These fears are clearly unfounded. In the first instance, even if 
the  apcamnass ap policy were directed toward the maintenance of a 
steady economic growth, in the present state of economic knowledge 
this objective cannot always be achieved. Minor fluctuations are 
prone to occur just the same.” Secondly, even if economic growth 
were uninterrupted by recessions, there still would be no assurance of 
prosperity to the particular sections of the economy and no certainty 
that the specific increases in prices would not generate competition 


Ibid., p. 16. 

* Bert é. Hickman in Compendium, p. 209. Prof. Arthur Smithies also notes: “It is 
difficult to see how the price increases of the postwar period have in any way interfered 
with the effective economic operation of the United States. While a theorist may be able 
to argue that inflation has produced less than perfect allocation of resources. the practical 
evidence does not indicate where such distortions, if any, have occurred. Rather the 
expectation of rising prices, while it was allowed to continue, seems to have contributed 
to wee spirit of optimism that characterized most of the postwar period” (ibid., 
Pp. 


J ! thur Smithi 8 in Compendium, p. 613, and Hearings, p. 369. 


r esi . 
*It must be noted that Dr. Smithe visualizes only minor recessions (such as in 1949 
and 1953) as a possible corrective. Recessions of the 1957 kind he deems much too severe, 
“ee that they be “avoided by the use of suitable policy measures” (Compendium, 
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from other sources—either from abroad or from substitute goods and 
materials—or that they would not be countered by slackened con- 
sumption. In the final analysis— 

the commitment to high employment is not, even on paper, a commitment about 
employment of particular persons in particular occupations or particular indus- 
tries. It does not, for the individuals or organizations that make wage decisions, 
eliminate the possibility that they may price themselves out of the market.” 

Admittedly, the use of monetary policy to restrain price advances 
did not prove its effectiveness. The Federal Reserve is criticized at 
times by its supporters for improper timing of its actions.* Others 
argue that monetary policy does not provide a sufficiently powerful 
fant bo maintain the health of economy.” The most serious critique 
comes from Prof. Milton Friedman who points out that actions de- 
signed to affect monetary supply may not be reflected in prices or 
economic activity, on the average, for anywhere from 12 to 16 months 
and that the timing varied considerably from one business cycle to 
another. Thus, since 1907, the shortest time span by which the money 
peak preceded the business cycle peak varied from 13 to 24 mont 
while the corresponding range measured in relation to the trough o 
the cycle was from 5 to 21 months. He therefore concludes *° that— 
From the point of view of scientific analysis directed at establishing economic 
regularities on the basis of the historical record * * * this is highly consistent 
behavior * * * But from the point of view of policy directed at controlling a 
particular movement * * * the timing differences are disturbingly large * * *. 

It is thus possible that the actions taken by the Federal Reserve 
Board in an attempt to stem inflationary pressures, because of the 
delayed impact on the economy, have actually contributed to generat- 
ing the 1957 recession.** 

urthermore, the impact of the Federal Reserve policies on the dif- 
ferent sectors of the economy clearly demonstrated that apparently its 
actions and mechanisms did not seem to measure up to the task. 
Its effects, as noted by Prof. Warren L. Smith,* did little more than— 
touch the fringes of the private investment boom of 1955-57. Its effects appear 
to have been heavily concentrated on residential housing construction, particu- 
larly that part financed by Government-supported mortgages, with perhaps some 
further significant effects on State and local government construction expendi- 
tures and capital outlays by smaller business concerns. 

To a considerable degree, large scale business was able to escape the 
effect. of monetary restraints because of increased ability to finance 
operations by the use of internal funds and because of its preferential 
standing with the banks. Available empirical data also seem to sup- 
port the conclusion that the operations of large scale enterprises, both 
with regard to investment policies as well as with regard to prices, 
are little affected by monetary policies. Nor does it seem that the 
activities of the Federal Reserve have much psychological effect on 


™ Harold Stein, ibid., p. 668. 
® See, for example, the views of Neil H. Jacoby, in Hearings, p. 397 


f. 
See, for example, the views of Richard Ruggles in Compendium, p. 308. 
* Milton Friedman, ibid., p. 250. “‘d oi oe 
* Thid., p. 255. 
* Warren L. Smith, ibid., p. 507. 
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large corporations. Professor Smith, for example, reached a tentative 
conclusion that— 

the psychological effects are rather more likely to be destabilizing than stabilizing 
under most circumstances. Strong Federal Reserve action to combat inflation 
is likely to be taken as one more indication that inflation is in fact a probability 
and is, therefore, likely to reinforce an inflation psychology with respect to 
expenditures.” 

Restrictive monetary policies were supposed to bring about price 
stability. In practice, they did not. The areas where price pressures 
were most in evidence seemed to have been basically insulated from 
their effects. The major byproduct of tight money and high interest 
rates promoted in the 1955-57 period was the subsequent recession. 
To its development, it would —— the Federal Reserve Board 
proved to be highly insensitive. Busy as it was combating the wind- 
mills of inflation, the Board continued to restrict credit and help boost 
interest rates for several months after the existence of a recessionary 
development was acknowledged even by the administration. 

The likelihood is that were the activities of the Federal Reserve 
Board more closely integrated with other top level agencies of the 
Federal Government operating out of the office of the President that 
some of the mistakes in perception would not have been as great. 
While the Board prides itself in its independence, it functions in an 
atmosphere of isolation from most but the banking influences.“ A 

eater correlation of the Board’s activities with that of the Chief 

xecutive may possibly correct this deficiency. 

The creation of greater interdependence among Federal agencies 
is a step in the ri Ft direction, but of itself it is not going to solve 
the i: Av of greater price stability. The experience of the recent 
past suggests that the upward movements of prices were centered in 
specific areas of the economy. The ability to act with regard to key 

roblem areas in our economy seems essential in the kit of anti- 
inflationary tools. The precise range of these instruments need not 
be fully spelled out—much additional study is needed to determine 
their precise content. Broadly speaking, however, they may encom- 
pass measures designed to spur on development of investment in the 
areas where the existing production facilities are insufficient to pro- 
vide the wanted supplies of goods and materials; may provide greater 
coordination between the Federal credit agencies as well as between 
those concerned with monetary and fiscal management; may provide 
differential rates on loans for different classes of borrowers in the 
light of the needs of the economy; may have the power to regulate 
consumer credit as well as set controls on charges made for these 
services as well as for other types of small loans. 

Federal Government and the Congress also must look into another 
facet of the price problem—the price-setting mechanisms in our econ- 
omy. Very little is actually known about how prices are really set. 
Much that is available is essentially speculative in character and as 
such falls short of empirical information needed for policy-formula- 
tion purposes. But even the scant data that are available indicate 


% Ibid., p. 505. Professor Smith also notes that the rising velocity of money helped to 
counteract some of the effects of restrictive monetary policies. 

* “On those few occasions where I have heard members of the executive branch of the 
Government address themselves to the broad economic policy questions, I have had the feel- 
ing that they have not explicitly taken account of economic growth. I think especially of 
the Federal Reserve System” (Otto Eckstein in hearings, p. 262). 
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that some of the causes of high prices may lie in the ways in which 
prices are determined. Professor Lanzillotti, for example, points 
out in his paper that a number of large corporations set their prices 
in accordance with specific long-term objectives. Thus when prices 
are set on the basis of a target profit rate, in the companies Pro- 
fessor Lanzillotti studied, he found that it ranged from 10 to 20 
rcent after taxes and approximately 20 to 40 percent before taxes. 
The actual return for these companies over a 9-year period avera 
“slightly more to substantially more than the profit objective (with 
only oneexception * * *).”* : ‘es 
Much more needs to be learned about price potienes of large corpo- 
rations, their influence on general price levels, and their effect on 
the economy. This type of information is needed for — policy 
development bearing on prices and economic growth. The creation 
of a paces public research body to study price setting in the economy 
would be a step in the right direction.” 
This proposal differs from those which suggest the creation of a 
public commission which would either determine price changes (or 
rice and wage changes) or which would investigate price changes. 
the absence of any acceptable criteria for such an agency, the pro- 
posal seems to be much too premature.** The mere existence of such 
an agency does not, of course, guarantee that increases in price level 
may not necessarily occur—the experience of Scandinavian countries, 
discussed by Professor Gruchy, reveals that despite their stabilizing 
policies based on the use of planned and coordinated approach, they 
were not able to keep their price level “as stable as they would like to 
have done.” * 
Fiscal instruments also require further development for better im- 
sacar veo of public policies. While pay-as-you-go taxation is 
eemed to provide one of the needed stabilizers, the principle could be 
further extended to incomes derived from pm a Furthermore, 
the consideration of possible flexible rates related to the overall levels 
of economic activity is worth study to create even ter sensitivity 
in this instrument. Similarly, reconsideration of the present method 
of avenge unemployment insurance as well as of the standards of 
benefits and eligibility is called for both on its own merit as well as in 
the interest of the stabilization policies. At the present time, unem- 
pores insurance taxes are prone to be higher in a period of a 
onger recession or recovery than at the peak of business activity as 
a result of the in-built systems of experience rating. This form of 
taxation is prone to aggravate fluctuations rather than act, as it could 
in a different formulation, as a countercyclical force. On the other 
hand, there is a need to bolster the unemployment insurance benefits 
by providing benefits more in line with current levels of weekly com- 
pensation, provision of uniform duration for the payment of benefits 
and extension of coverage to workers not presently covered by the 
system. 


* Robert F. Lanzillotti in Compendium, pp. 444 f. 
* Cf. ibid., pp. 456 ff. 
* Prof. Abba P. Lerner does suggest criteria for a regulatory body (Compendium, p. 267), 
but they are manifestly impractical if not unsound (cf., for cxample, Gardner Ackley, tb 


p. 635). 
* Allan G. Gruchy in Hearings, p. 371. 
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Another important key to steady economic growth and price stability 
lies in the incentives that may be given to raising the rate of produc- 
tivity development. It has been argued that the reason prices have 1n- 
creased in 1957, for example, was because the tempo of growth in in- 
dustrial productivity was exceeded by that of wages.** There is no 
=, that over the years fluctuations in the rate of change in pro- 

uctivity did not always coincide with the rate of change in the wages. 
At best one can expect when relating wage changes to productivity 
changes to use the long-term rate of development as a basis for calcu- 
lations. The latest press reports seem to indicate that in 1958, the ad- 
dition of new equipment is boosting output per man-hour at the “dra- 
matic pace of 12 percent a year with the result that gains in output 

r man-hour are outstripping wage boosts.” The temporary slow- 

own in the rate of productivity advance thus apparently has been 
overcome. 

The advance in the rate of productivity increase offers one of the 
greatest hopes to the maintainance of a stable price level under the 
conditions of a steady economic growth. As experience of the past 
demonstrates, advances in productivity are prone to be greater under 
conditions approaching full utilization of resources rather than at a 
time when idle capacity abounds. All efforts—both public and pri- 
vate—must be directed to this end.* 

No attempt has been made in this paper to cover all possible ramifica- 
tions of the price problem in relation to the Employment Act. This 
was manifestly impossible. A number of issues were therefore de- 
liberately left untouched and other issues were treated much more 
sketchily than the matter deserved. Thus, for example, the current 
economic situation was left for all practical purposes untouched. Sim- 
ilarly the discussion of different governmental policies which directly 
affect the level of specific prices, such as those of some farm products 
and minerals, have similarly been omitted despite their obvious impor- 
tance. It is to be hoped that some of the other panelists will deal with 
these and similar questions, 


* “The most unsatisfactory segment of the postwar record of price and output chan; 
occurred during 1957 when a gain of less than 1 percent in real output was accompanied 
an increase of more than 3 Pipe sty in prices. And this suggests to me that true ‘creeping’ 
—r ° Y penemrace 1) — re ore High Neil ; arth ser Bi ay 

ose’ . Slevin, Governmen is Have opes for Ho nflation to Minimu 
in New York Herald Tribune, October 8, 1958. . 9 

" An interesting view of the factors that ng about a rise in industrial productivity— 
increases in labor costs spur on mechanization of operations with gains in output per man- 
hour offset in part by increased size of nonproduction empierore— is offered by ur 
Melman, Dynamic Factors in Industrial Productivity, John ey & Sons, 1956. 
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SOCIAL 
HYGIENE 


A Memorandum of Understanding 
between the 
National AFL-CIO Community Services Committee 


AFL-CIO Community Service Activities 
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A Memorandum of Understanding 
between the 
National AFL-CIO Community Services Committee 
and the 
American Social Hygiene Association 


The National AFL-CIO Community Services Committee and the American 
Social Hygiene Association have a mutual interest in strengthening and fostering 
the health and welfare of American families and wish to cooperate effectively with 
each other in the development of research, education and community services pro- 
grams toward these ends insofar as they are properly within the area of interest 
and scope of competence of both groups. 


1. The CSC recognizes ASHA as a national voluntary organization working in 
the fields of health, education and social welfare through the method of community 
organization to promote those conditions of living, environment and personal con- 
duct that best protect the family as a social institution. With the goal of a strong 
family in a socially healthy community, ASHA program focuses on measures designed 
to control environmental factors which constitute social health hazards to individuals 
and families and to contribute to the internal strength of families through educa- 
tional means. As such it merits support from all AFL-CIO affiliates and members. 


2. ASHA recognizes that the CSC is responsible for conducting the community 
services program of the AFL-CIO and that this program has brought service and 
aid to union men and women and to the community as a whole. AFL-CIO members 
participate actively on the boards and committees of ASHA and its affiliated societies 
and committees. 


8. Both CSC and ASHA fully support the principle and practice of voluntary 
activity in providing essential community services in the fields of health, education 
and welfare, which supplement the basic services rightfully provided by government. 


4. CSC recognizes that national research programs and pilot project operations , 
are essential to the development of family life education curriculum in the schools, 
colleges and teachers’ training institutions of the country and agrees that the re- 
search activities of ASHA and its development of materials warrant the support of 
the CSC. CSC supports also the community organization activities of ASHA in 
encouraging appropriate local agencies to develop family life education programs 
in their communities. 


5. CSC further recognizes ASHA as the only national voluntary social agency 
with a program directed toward the elimination of organized prostitution, wherever 
it exists, as a hazard to the social health of communities and as a threat to whole- 
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some family life, and agrees that this unique contribution of ASHA is an essential 
voluntary social service. CSC will encourage AFL-CIO at all levels to cooperate 
with ASHA in its Social Protection program. 


6. CSC further recognizes the constant threat of the venereal diseases as a 
symptom of individual behavior problems, as a contributing factor to the break- 
down of families, and as a public health problem. CSC supports the program of 
ASHA in encouraging VD control activities by government agencies at all levels and 
in developing supplementary services in vital research, widespread public education 
and action programs in VD control. 


7. The ASHA will encourage its affiliates to place on their policy boards and 
committees representatives of organized labor. AFL-CIO representation will be 
obtained in consultation with the area AFL-CIO Central Labor Body through its 
Community Services Committee. Both CSC and ASHA will strive through appro- 
priate staff liaison at all levels to confer regularly on their mutual aims and 
objectives, 


8. It is the policy of both CSC and ASHA, based on conviction and experience, 
to participate in federated fund-raising as the best method of support of all vol- 
untary health and welfare agencies. In line with this policy, ASHA, by action of 
its Board of Directors, is committed to seek support through the nation’s United 
Community Campaigns in accordance with a budget approved by the National 
Budget and Quota Committees. Therefore, CSC will support the annual ASHA 
appeal through all United Community Campaigns throughout the country. In com- 
munities where no federation exists or where national voluntary agencies are ex- 
cluded as a matter of policy and where ASHA considers it advisable to conduct an 
independent campaign, CSC will urge all AFL-CIO members to support such an in- 
dependent appeal. CSC will encourage the development of United Community Cam- 
paigns throughout the country in the amount approved by the National Budget and 
Quota Committees. 


9. The AFL-CIO CSC and ASHA are willing to consider sympathetically a 
proposal designed to bring together the major national voluntary health agencies 
in a joint fund-raising effort through the possible establishment of a National Health 
Fund. The ASHA is willing to consult with other national agencies to explore the 
possibility of developing such a plan. 


10. The ASHA appreciates the generous support AFL-CIO organizations and 
members have given to it in the past and is grateful to the CSC for urging them 
to continue this support of both the annual appeal and the ongoing program of 
ASHA. 


For the National AFL-CIO For the Americas Social Hygiene 
Community Services Committee Association 
/s/ J. A. Beirne /s/ Philip R. Mather 
Chairman President 
/s/ Leo Perlis /s/ Conrad Van Hyning 


National Director Executive Director 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GEORGE MEANY Wn. F. ScHNITZLER 
President Secretary-Treasurer 


AFL-CIO COMMUNITY SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Leo PErRiis Ropert A. ROSEKRANS 
Director Assistant Director 


COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


JosEPH A. BEIRNE 
Chairman 
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SURPLUS FOODS 7 


What Are They? 


Butter, cheese, non-fat dry milk, dry beans, rice, flour, cornmeal. 
This list may vary from time to time, depending on the surplus foods 


purchased under the agricultural program. 


How Are Surpluses Determined? 


Certain foods are declared surplus by the federal government 
when they are in over supply. 


Who Administers This Program? 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture, through the Agricultural 
Marketing Service and public welfare agencies in 40 states. 


Who Can Get Surplus Food? 


Needy persons and families certified through the local public 
welfare agency. 


What Can Be Done To Secure These Commodities? 


At the state level, request your state labor body to determine if 
this program is currently in effect. (The names of USDA Regional 
Directors, who can be contacted for further information, are listed 
at the end of this booklet.) 


In many states, the surplus foods program operates under limited 
distribution—to school lunch programs and charitable institutions. 
If this problem exists in your state, the state welfare agency should 
be asked to enlarge the scope of the program to include needy 
persons and families. This is especially important in areas with 
serious unemployment and under-employment. Any expanded pro- 
gtam should also cover— 

—persons receiving state or county public welfare, 

—handicapped people, 

suds des Veesledaay Seed Uonlehcd 0 See tented daddies 
benefits, 

—people receiving insufficient unemployment benefits, and 

—people receiving insufficient workmen’s compensation. 

Surplus commodities are shipped in carload lots, freight prepaid 
to distribution centers designated by the responsible state agency. 
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The state labor.body should ask to have several surplus distribution 
centers established throughout the state, rather than just a single 
center, since this would lower costs of transportation and handling 
by communities in need of surplus commodities. In large industrial 
communities, the food can be shipped direct. 


In some instances, the state will cooperate if a responsible county 
agency—the County Welfare Department, County Commissioners or 
Township Trustees, for example—will accept responsibility for the 
local administration of the program. 


States usually require certification of applicants by the county 
agency. This certification should take place periodically, to ensure 
continued help for those eligible. The AFL-CIO should recommend 
formation of citizen advisory committees on the state, county and 
local level to help supervise this program. 


What About County or City Action? 


If surplus foods are available within the state, the Community 
Services Committee of the central labor body should meet with the 
County Commissioners or Township Trustees to enlist their support 
so that the community is included in the surplus foods distribution 
program. It should be made clear that the AFL-CIO looks upon this 
project as a community program—designed to help all people in 
need, not merely unemployed AFL-CIO members. 


In advance of such a meeting, the local CSC should gather infor- 
mation on unemployment and on the number of people on county 
or city relief rolls. Remember: There is no substitute for the facts. 


Organizing the Community 


There may be some opposition from county or community officials 
based either on anti-labor sentiment or because the program means 
additional expense. To help offset this reluctance, labor should 
interest other community and civic organizations—including the 
Community Chest or United Fund, its affiliated agencies, and the 
Community Welfare Council. These organizations wil! help—partic- 
ularly if there is a drain on their resources because of unemployment. 

The central labor body should ask the Council of Social Agencies 
or the Community Welfare Council to call a community-wide meet- 
ing of church, fraternal, public and voluntary welfare agencies to 
explore the problems of the unemployed, with particular emphasis 
on using surplus foods distribution to help meet unmet needs. 
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Once the approval of community leaders is secured, a represent- 
ative committee should be formed to meet with local public officials 
to request action on a surplus foods program. 


No Substitute for Adequate Relief 


_ The AFL-CIO leadership should make it clear that the surplus 
foods program is not a substitute for relief or other assistance, but 
rather is supplemental to such programs. Unfortunately, in some 
cases, attempts have been made to deduct money from relief grants 
to compensate for surplus food received. 


The surplus foods program is not a final or even a correct solution 
to the overall welfare problem. It is the position of the AFL-CIO 
that the problems of low-income families can best be solved by job 
opportunities and a higher level of income. 


Beware of Misuse or Violations 


In some instances, attempts might be made by unscrupulous per- 
sons to use this program as a stepping stone to political prestige and 
power. All such maneuvers should be resisted and discouraged; they 
are not only dishonest, but violate the intent of the federal law. 


Coordination of the Surplus Foods Program 


It may be advisable to create a special agency to handle the surplus 
foods program. Included on its board, in addition to the County 
Commissioners, should be representatives of social welfare agencies 
and organized labor, as well as other interested citizens. 


Reference has already been made to the need for a citizens’ 
advisory committee to give leadership to this program, working in 


conjunction with the governmental agency a am for certifi- 
cation of those in need. Such pyrcrtey my Ba have basic respon- 
sibility in these four areas: 


1, Policy—Development of the program’s policy and procedure, 
including selection of an individual coordinator (paid by the 
County Commissioners or Township Trustees) to oversee the 
program. 


2. Certification and Eligibility—Establishment of methods of 
certification, and the circumstances under which periodic 
recertification would be undertaken; determination of eligi- 
bility requirements; determination of the type of coupons or 
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cards, if any, to be issued; recruitment of volunteer help; 
establishment of a central record system to avoid discrimi- 
nation or preferential treatment. 


3. Transportation and Storage. 


4. Methods of Distribution—Including recruitment of volun- 
teers for registration, issuance of identification cards and 
actual distribution. 


Unrealistic Eligibility Requirements 


Reports indicate that in many areas eligibility for surplus commod- 
ities is based on the amount of monthly income received by the 
individual. Often, these are set so low as to be meaningless. In these 
days of widespread layoffs, the income level must be set high enough 
so that surplus foods will be available to needy families who are 
receiving unemployment compensation and those who are under- 
employed. In both these instances, income is not sufficient to main- 
tain minimum standards for the family, and provision should be 
made to augment this income with surplus foods. Labor bas a 
responsibility to work toward the improvement of surplus food pro- 
grams in terms of including more people who are in need. 


Excerpts From the Commodities Distribution Handbook 


Issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Agricultural Marketing Services, Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of these instructions is to outline the procedures to be 
followed in effecting distribution to needy people. 


1. Eligibility: Persons who have been certified as needy by a public 
agency legally responsible for public assistance or relief, are eli- 
gible to receive commodities. Distribution may be made to needy 
persons after a plan has been submitted to and approved by the 
atea office of the Agricultural Marketing Service, showing the 
procedure and methods to be used in certifying and distributing 
such commodities. These persons may include the following: 


A. Public Assistance Recipients: Persons who are recipients of, or 
have been declared eligible to receive financial or other assist- 
ance provided for the needy by a state or local government, 
and persons receiving assistance or benefits under a program 
for old age assistance, aid to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, or aid to the permanently and totally disabled, or similar 
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programs based on economic need provided for in the Social 
Security Act, may be certified for commodities as herein pro- 


vided. 
| B. Private Assistance Recipients: Persons who are recipients of, 
a or have been declared eligible to receive financial or other 


assistance provided for the needy by private charitable agencies 
and instruction institutions, may be referred to an authorized 
public agency who may certify them as herein provided. 


C. Other Needy Persons: Unemployed, part-time employ, or 
other persons including Indians, whose income are so low as 
to result in their having need for additional food, may be 
referred to an authorized public welfare agency that may 
certify them as herein provided. 


Conditions for Donations 


A. Public Agency Certification: Commodities shall be distributed 
only to needy persons who have been certified as needy by the 
state or local public welfare agency. In carrying out its responsi- 
bility for certification as to need, a state or local public agency 
may utilize the services of responsible and accredited private 
welfare agencies. However, final official certification needs must 
be met by the Federal, State or local public welfare agency after 
referral has been made by the private welfare agency. 


B. Reviews of Need: Status: Certification of a person as needy shall 
remain valid only as long as his economic need exists. The con- 
ditions of need for all persons certified, must be reviewed periodi- 
cally by a Federal, State or local public agency to determine that 
such persons remain needy. 


C. Maintenance of Established Assistance Level: In accepting com- 
modities, agencies assisting needy people must agree in writing 
not to reduce the level of financial or other assistance provided 


to the needy person served by them because of the donation of 
the USAEA commodity. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural Marketing Service 
we FEDERAL AGENCIES HANDLING DISTRIBUTION 
he OF DONATED COMMODITIES 
s Area Offices, Food Distribution Division, AMS, USDA: 
NORTHEAST AREA 


Puiwip B. Hearn, Area Field Supervisor 
MARSHALL SPEAR, Acting Assistant Area Field Supervisor 


| 2 Joun J. Drrrrick, Assistant Area Field Supervisor 
ve Food Distribution Division, AMS 
a U. S. Department of Agriculture 
139 Centre Street, Room 506 
oben New York 13, N. Y. 
, Phone: Rector 2-3100—Ext. 290 
in Office Hours: 8:30-5:00 
/ * Sub-Area O ffices 
s RoBERT MANNION, Administrative Officer 
— 139 Centre Street, Room 506 


New York 13, N. Y. 


aig Harry WATLING, Administrative Officer 
a. 408 Atlantic Avenue, Room 707 
+ + Boston 10, Mass. 
1 Phone: Hancock 6-0135—Ext. 57 & 58 
i WiriuaM Her.iny, Administrative Officer 
‘ay 1411 Walnut Street, Room 425 
doline Philadelphia, Pa. 
™ Phone: Locust 7-3196 
ies States Served 
ve Connecticut Maryland New York 
b« Delaware Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
District of Columbia § New Hampshire Rhode Island 
os Maine New Jersey Vermont 
ES West Virginia 
nibs SOUTHEAST AREA | 
if ths Russext H. James, Area Field Supervisor 
a THOMAS J. WILSON, Assistant Area Field Supervisor 
“ar Food Distribution Division, AMS 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
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50 Seventh Street, N.E., Room 252 ote, 
Atlanta 23, Ga. 
Phone: Trinity 6-3311—Ext. 5130 i ie 
Office Hours: 8:00-4:30 a it 


Sub-Area O ffices ~}* 
Lzo W. Smriru, Administrative O fficer -t- 
725 Falls Building  - 
20 North Front Street : 
Memphis, Tenn. : 
Phone: Jackson 5-8831—Ext. 160 wit is 
VIRGILIO RABAINNE, Administrative O fficer a” 

' P. O. Box 8037 

' Santurce, Puerto Rico 

Phone: 3-2380—Ext. 13 eh 3 


States Served wax By 
Alabama Mississippi Virginia at 
Florida North Carolina Puerto Rico a i 
Georgia South Carolina Virgin Islands he 
Kentucky Tennessee ; 

MIDWEST AREA of« 
Oscar F. Brrr, Area Field Supervisor ; 
Crame V. UNDERWOOD, Assistant Area Supervisor * 
Food Distribution Division, AMS 

U. S. Department of Agriculture : 

431 South Dearborn Street, Room 926 

Chicago 5, Ill. L 

Phone: Harrison 7-7523—Ext. 410 2 

Office Hours: 8:00-4:30 wl 

Sub-Area O ffices 

RoszrT J. NELSON, Administrative Officer a 

Room 622 Federal Building ne th 

Detroit 26, Mich. a 

Phone: Woodward 3-9330 

Joun T. Mgans, Administrative O fficer 

Civil Courts Building i ‘et 

St. Louis 1, Mo. » , 

Phone: Garfield 1-3352 

Kerr R. Keg.ey, Administrative Officer 

Room 322, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Bldg. hy 

1365 Ontario Street of. 

Cleveland 14, Ohio 

Phone: Cherry 1-7900—Ext. 546 
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States Served 
Illinois Minnesota Ohio 


Indiana Missouri South Dakota 
Iowa Nebraska Wisconsin 
Michigan North Dakota 


SOUTHWEST AREA 
Joun J. SLAUGHTER, Area Field Supervisor 
RayYMOND J. ToToRO, Asssitant Area Field Supervisor 
Food Distribution Division, AMS 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
500 South Ervay Street, Room 3-127 
Dallas 1, Texas 
Phone: Riverside 8-5611—Ext. 877 
Office Hours: 8:00-4:30 


Sub-Area O ffices 
TuHuRSTON A. BLAKELY, Administrative Officer 
324 Bankers Service Life Building 
114 North Broadway 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. 
Phone: Regent 6-0303 


States Served 


Arkansas Kansas New Mexico Texas 
Colorado Louisiana Oklahoma 


WESTERN AREA 
Maco C. McGitvray, Area Field Supervisor 
KENNETH C. May, Assistant Area Field Supervisor 
Food Distribution Division, AMS 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Appraisers Building, Room 344 
630 Sansome Street 
San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Phone: Yukon 6-3111—Ext. 2173 
Office Hours: 8:30-5:00 


Sub-Area O ffices 
CHARLES CROGHAN, Administrative Officer 
1031 South Broadway, Room 409 
Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
EpwarD L. DELANgyY, Administrative Officer 
Room 470 Post Office Building 
350 South Main Street 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 
Phone: Empire 4-2552—Ext. 317 
Tom B. ATKINS, Administrative O fficer 
Room 611 Federal Office Building 
909 First Avenue 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
Phone: Mutual 3-300—Ext. 777 


States Served 
Montana Wyoming Nevada Arizona Utah Hawaii 
California Washington Oregon Idaho Alaska Guam 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GrorGk MEANY Ww. F. SCHNITZLER 
President Secretary-Treasurer 


AFL-CIO COMMUNITY SERVICES ACTIVITIES 
9 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


Leo PERLIs Rosert A. ROSEKRANS 
Director Assistant Director 


COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Joszpy A. BERNE 
Chairman 


Sat B. HorFMANN 
Emit Mazzy 

Lgez W. MINTON 

A. Puitip RANDOLPH 
James Ross 


x. 


DESMOND WALKER 
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The Murray-Green Award 
. for Community Service 
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=o Purpose 


The Murray-Green Award, established in 1956 by the AF'L- 
CIO Executive Council has a three-fold purpose: 


TO RECOGNIZE outstanding contributions made by 
individuals and organizations, in this country and 
abroad, that have improved the health, welfare, and 
recreation of people everywhere. 


TO STIMULATE and encourage leadership in the 
field of social welfare. 


TO HONOR the memory of two American labor leaders 
and the traditions of service exemplified by their lives. 


‘i The Award 


The Murray-Green Award, presented annually, consists of 
a $5000 grant and an appropriately inscribed medallion. 


The cash grant must be designated for a specific activity 
in the field of community welfare jointly agreed upon by 
the AFL-CIO Community Service Committee and the 
Award recipient. 


as Nominations 


The AFL-CIO Community Services Committee invites 
nominations for the Award from all AFL-CIO affiliates and 
their members, and from persons engaged in the social 
welfare field. 


Nominations should be received during the first four months 
of each year and should be addressed to: 

AFL-CIO COMMUNITY SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

9 East 40th Street 

New York 16, New York 
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Jonas E. Salk - 1957 


Dr Jonas E. Salk received the Murray-Green Award in 
1957. 


In presenting the Award to Dr. Salk the AFL-CIO 
expressed its earnest thanks to this dedicated physician 
and medical scientist. The Award citation called Dr. Salk’s 
work in the development of anti-polio vaccine ‘‘a monu- 
mental achievement’’ that would bring the end of a dread 
disease. 


Herbert H. Lehman - 1956 


The first Murray-Green Award was presented to 
Herbert H. Lehman, former Governor and Senator from 
New York. 


The Award citation hailed Mr. Lehman as a person who 
had given himself, time and time again, unselfishly and 
unflinchingly, in the good fight for first class citizenship 
for all, for help to our aged, for housing for the homeless, 
for food for the hungry, for recognition of basic human 
values. 


1947-1955 


The Murray-Green Award is an outgrowth of the Philip 
Murray Award which has been presented to the following 
recipients : 

General Omar N. Bradley (1947) 
Senator Robert F. Wagner (1948) 
Senator James E. Murray (1951) 


1953 

Oscar R. Ewing 

Robert H. MacRae 

Wilbur F. Maxwell 

United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund 
United Automobile Workers 

The Menninger Foundation (1954) 

Eleanor Roosevelt (1955) 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GEORGE MEANY 
President 


WM. F. SCHNITZLER 
Secretary-Treasurer 


AFL-CIO COMMUNITY SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
9 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York 


LEO PERLIS 
Director 


ROBERT A. ROSEKRANS 
Assistant Director 


COMMUNITY SERVICES COMMITTEE 


JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 
Chairman 


W. C. Birthright 
John Brophy 
Patrick E. Gorman 
John J. Grogan 
Al Hartnett 

Sal B. Hoffmann 
Emil Mazey 

Lee W. Minton 

A. Philip Randolph 
James Robb 
Desmond Walker 
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to know and serve the Valley we live in 
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The Citizen Apprenticeship Program 


—CAP for short—is an opportunity 
for interested members of the junior 
class to help themselves gain a better 
understanding of the health and wel- 
fare agencies and services of the 


Shenango Valley. 
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The aim of CAP is to take a fresh, first hand look at how local 


social services help troubled families and individuals. 


For instance, what facilities and services are available in the 
Shenango Valley to help people meet the following situations: 


. find the right couple to adopt a homeless infant 


. provide medical services for an emotionally disturbed 
person 


. help in the rehabilitation of a young offender 


. provide recreational opportunities for teenagers 
. give nursing services to an aged invalid alone in life 
. care for a brother and sister from a broken home 


. help for a financially needy family 
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Another CAP objective is to explore with community specialists 
those personal and community conditions that may lead to individual 
and family health and welfare problems. 

What are the factors that frequently prevent some people from 
realizing a productive and satisfying life? 

some of these conditions are the result of the tensions 
of our times 


some have their roots in unwholesome community and 
social circumstances 


. Others are the outgrowth of personality and physical 
disorders 


some arise because of human relationships and weak- 
nesses 


CAP sessions will provide students with an opportunity to dis- 
cuss these subjects with specialists in the field of social services. 
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The Citizen Apprenticeship Program is an “apprenticeship” in 
community responsibility. Through field trips, films, speakers, and 
group discussion it is hoped that CAP members will come to seek more 
adequate meanings and understandings about people and their needs. 


However, CAP is more than a “book learning” experience. It 


is also a channel through which students can share in the work of 
local agencies by volunteering their services to the community’s 
social agencies. 
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Who is eligible? 


Any member of the Junior Class may apply. 


How many acceptances? 


The number of students in CAP will necessarily be limited to 
assure individual participation. Six students from each of the six 
Shenango Valley high schools will be selected, making a total of 36 
students. 


Students participating in the program must have the permission 
of their parents. 


How will selections be made? 


Selection of students will be made by school officials. Considera- 
tion will be given to a student’s interests and aptitudes. 
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How much time will CAP take? 


Members of CAP will give from eight to ten hours a month to 
the program. That’s about two and a half hours a week. CAP activities 


will be spread over a five month period, from late January to early 
May. 


W hat about costs? 


The only price tag is a student’s interest, enthusiasm and time. 
There are no fees, dues, or other charges. 


Who is back of CAP? 


The Citizen Apprenticeship Program is a community service 
activity of the Mercer County Federation of Trade and Industrial 
Council, AFL-CIO, in cooperation with the United Fund of the 
Shenango Valley Area, and in consultation with Shenango Valley 
schools which include Brookfield-Masury, Hickory, Farrell, Sharon, 
Sharpsville, and West Middlesex. 
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CAP members will be asked to evaluate each phase of the pro- 
gram and to suggest ways in which activities can be made more help- 
ful. CAP members will share in all major decisions affecting the 


program. 
*# @ 8 @ @ 


YES, I would like to submit my name for consideration in the 
Citizen Apprenticeship Program. 


Name: 


School: 


(Parent’s signature) 
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Meany Tells UN: 


U. S. Labo 


r Battling 


Race Discrimination 


By Arnold Beichman 


United Nations, N. Y.—AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, in his maiden address before the United— 
Nations, told delegates that “a peaceful revolution” is underway in the United States and that part 
of this struggle is American labor’s battle against “race discrimination and other forms of social 
“And we have been getting results,” he said, “in eliminating such 
evil elements and anti-social practices. Let me assure you, we do not hide but fight these evils.” 


corrosion and moral corruption.” 


Meany’s first address as an 
American government delegate to 
the UN came before the Social, 
Cultural and Humanitarian Com- 
mittee on which Meany sits as the 
U. S. spokesman. It is a com- 
mittee on which all of the 82 mem- 
ber governments of the UN are rep- 
resented, includiug the Soviet Union 
and its satellites. 

The U.S. labor leader con- 
ceded that the battle against 
school integration in the south 
shows “there is still much to be 
done” but he pointed out that 31 
out of 48 states have completely 
imtegrated school systems and 

that in 10 other states integration 


federal courts and the U.S. gov- 
ernment in sending troops to 
Little Rock, Ark., was intended 
to protect “the rights of the 
individual.” 

This head-on recognition by 
Meany of the school integration 
issue came at an important moment 
at the UN here because foreign 
delegates had been obviously af- 
fected unfavorably by the news- 

per and television reports of the 

ttle Rock incidents, It was a 
topic of recurring conversation in 
the delegates’ lounge and corridors 
here particularly among countries 
from Asia to Africa, 

Meany Takes Issue 

A major theme of the Meany 
speech was the importance of “vol- 
untary organizations through which 
citizens can exercise their own 
initiative, without government su- 

ision or control, in advancing 
humanitarian objectives,” 

The report of the UN Economic 
and Social Council said that the 
role which such organizations 
could play in implementing UN 

“should 


trolled by government — from 
functioning. 

“We find as too rigid and un- 
tenable,” he said, “the dogma that 
everywhere and under all con- 
ditions ‘the primary factor in social 
progress must be government ac- 
tion, financed by the state.’ The 
dogma that ‘the efforts of the peo- 
ple themselves could be successful 
only in so far as they were sup- 
ported by the state’ can and does 
hold true only in states which are 
totalitarian dictatorships, only in 
states which in practice, deny their 
people the fundamental rights pro- 
claimed in the charter of the United 
Nations, 


Organizations a Force 

“Voluntary organizations are a 
most vital force for the pursuit 
and attainment of those rights and 
aims. Thus, the extent to which 
any society is truly humanitarian— 
democratic rather than paternalistic 
—depends in very large measure on 
the initiative and energy displayed 
by the voluntary organizations in 
the community—on the extent to 
which the people themselves. 
through organizations of their own 
choice and direction, mold the do- 
mestic and foreign policies of their 
country,” 

By one of those alphabetical co- 
incidences, seated one seat away 
from Meany were spokesman 
from the USSR and the Ukrainian 
Socialistic Soviet Republic, osten- 
sibly independent of Moscow but 
actually enslaved to the Kremlin. 

The two Communist officials lis- 
tened via earphones to the trans- 
lation of the Meany speech show- 
ing no visible reaction although it 
is taken for granted that Meany’s 
speech will be answered by Mos- 
cow. 

The AFL-CIO president told the 
delegates that American labor, af- 
filiated to the Intl. Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, is “based on 
the idea that human brotherhood 
is a practical ideal and the only last- 
ing basis for human relations.” 


first time in history, said Meany, 
that “the rights, interests and 
welfare of workers received spe- 


American labor, he said, set the 
pace in helping victims of Nazi 
oppression and after World War 
II, tried to re-establish free trade 
unions “among the vanquished and 
victorious people alike.” American 
labor, he said, had first placed the 
problem of slave labor before the 
UN and had supported policies to \_ 
help human well-being. 

Tells of Labor’s Help 

“Only recently, we set up a 
special fund,” he said, “for helping 
the workers of Africa develop their 
own trained trade union leaders. 
Through delegations and publica- 
tions in various languages, we have 
actively sought to promote better 
understanding and firm friendship 
among the workers and people of 
different lands.” 

Citing American free trade 
unions as “the largest voluntary 
form of organization,” Meany 
said that three unions in New 
York City — the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, the Intl. La- 
dies Garment Workers and Local 
3, Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers — had built housing 
developments “that compare fa- 
vorably with any government 
housing project.” 

To supplement government 
social insurance, American labor 
has negotiated and secured pen- 
sion plans covering more than 
7.5 million members and that a 
total of 23 million American 
workers are covered by pension 
plans set up by employers. 

“Social progress among countries 
is necessarily relative,” he said, “dif- 
fering because of historical, eco- 
nomic, institutional and other fac- 
tors. Each nation must choose its 
own path to progress, a path adapt- 
ed to its own tradition and circum- 
stances. 

“We in the United States have 
found free institutions to be a 
powerful force for cultural, social 
and economic progress.” 
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Justice When It Counts Most 


By CHARLES ZIMMERMAN 


Chairman, Civil Rights Committee, AFL-CIO 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


IN THE RECESSION 
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Justice When It Counts Most 


By Cuarves S. ZIMMERMAN 


Chairman, Civil Rights Committee, AFL-CIO 


Labor’s drive against discrimi- 
nation because of race, religion, 
color or national origin is a de- 
termined and sustained effort. In 
the past two years, the AFL-CIO 
has made notable progress in 
stamping out discrimination in 
its own ranks and in employ- 
ment. 

Today, the high employment 
of the last few years has given 
way to widespread joblessness. 
The current recession has meant 
for millions of wage workers the 
personal tragedy that comes with 
the slip of paper on payday let- 
ting them know that their services 
are no longer required. 

Discrimination is ugly, unfair 
and unjust whenever it occurs. 
But, when employment is high, 
when workers are needed and 
wanted, one barred door is likely 
to be not too far from another 
door open to all seeking oppor- 
tunity. 

It is in times like these, when 
doors to opportunity are closing 
shut, that discrimination is at its 
ugliest. For then the minority 
worker who is turned out in the 
street has no other place to go, 
nowhere else to try. 

We all know the old formula 
only too familiar to those who 
are regarded as “different” be- 
cause of the color of their skin. 


3- 


The last hired and the first fired 
— is the way it has always worked 
for Negroes and other minority 
groups. 

Substantiating this conclusion 
are the facts brought out in the 
recent study of national unem- 
ployment statistics made by the 
New York State Commission 
Against Discrimination over the 
past eleven years. 


Twice as Hard 

This study brings out the fact 
that, in the current recession, the 
Negro is being hit twice as hard 
as the white worker. One out 
of every seven Negro workers in 
the nation is now unemployed, 
in contrast to the rate of one out 
of every 14 white workers. 
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The foremost concern of our 
labor movement has been to 
achieve for every worker a meas- 
ure of job security, and a set of 
standards te govern his hire, ten- 
ure, and conditions of employ- 
ment. 

Unions, through collective bar- 
gaining with management, have 
succeeded in writing into a con- 
tract a set of rules—rules of fair- 
ness and justice—to be followed 
by the employer in hire, promo- 
tion, transfer or dismissal of his 
workers. 

In recent years, many of our 
unions have also insisted on in- 
cluding in the collective bargain- 
ing contract a non-discrimina- 
tion clause. Such a clause simply 
establishes the rule that in hire, 
layoffs, promotion and in all other 
terms and conditions of employ- 
ment, there is to be no discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed or 
color of workers covered by the 
union contract. 

This rule is now law in a ma- 
jor portion of American industry 
—not law laid down by the gov- 
ernment or the courts, but volun- 
tarily established on union initi- 
ative and accepted by manage- 
ment. 

Thus, through the instrumen- 
tality of collective bargaining, 
union labor is evening out the 
unequal burden of privation and 
distress of unemployment, to make 
sure that this burden is shared 
equally, without regard to race, 
creed, color or national origin. 

In order to make sure that em- 


‘ployment opportunities for union 


workers are fair employment op- 
portunities, union labor carries its 
fight for equality for all beyond 
the assurance of non-discrimina- 
tion in hiring and layoffs. It also 
fights discrimination on the job: 
discrimination in promotion, ad- 
vancement, and in the rates of 
pay for work performed. The 
AFL-CIO insists that dual sen- 
iority lists discriminating against 
workers because of race be elimi- 
nated throughout industry. 

Much still remains to be done 
to even out the scales of justice 
for those who are employed. 

Take for example, the State of 
New York, where greater prog- 
ress in stamping out discrimina- 
tion is being made than in any 
other part of the country. 

Even in New York State, in 
1950, we find 64 percent of all 
white male workers in the upper 
status occupations, in contrast to 
only 31 percent of Negro male 
workers. 


Income Inequality 

This disparity reflects itself, of 
course, in the resulting inequality 
in incomes. In 1954, about one 
in every 10 American families 
was a Negro family. In that year, 
the average income of white fam- 
ilies was $4,339 a year. But for 
non-white families, the average 
income was only $2,410 a year— 
just over one-half of the average 
white family income. 

Thus, denial of equal oppor- 
tunity in one area starts a vicious 
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circle running through every as- 
pect of life. 

The non-white worker not only 
bears the brunt of unemployment 
in a recession, he is also placed 
at a disadvantage economically by 
being forced down the income 
scale. } 

By being pushed down toward 
poverty, the non-white becomes 
more subject to diseases caused by 
malnutrition and dietary deficien- 
cy. He becomes more easily the 
victim of foreclosure, of repossess 
and of all the handicaps that come 
with the inability to make ends 
meet. 

On top of all this, the non- 
white citizen is beset by other 
forms of discrimination that hand- 
icap him. 

As pointed out by Dr. Robert 
G. Morris, Jr., according to a 
recent report from the Hospital 
Planning Council for Metropoli- 
tan Chicago, there are 3.64 hos- 


pital beds in Chicago per 1,000 
persons in the area. This com- 
pares with the federal and state 
recommended minimum standards 
of 4.5 beds per 1,000 persons. In 
other words, there is a severe 
shortage of hospital beds in the 
Chicago area. 

But a closer look at the figures 
reveals a far more acute problem. 
Hidden in this average are the 
figures for the white segment of 
the population—4.01 beds per 
1,000 persons. For non-whites, 
the ratio is only 0.65 beds per 
1,000 persons. And so, Dr. Mor- 
ris pertinently asks: “If 3.64 beds 
per 1,000 persons is considered a 
critical shortage by the Hospital 
Council, what must the ratio for 
Negroes be considered?” 


And Dr. Morris goes on to 
point out that “another dramatic 
indicator of the acuteness of the 
situation is the physician-patient 
ratio—one physician for 1,200 
white patients as compared with 
one physician for almost 3,000 
Negro patients.” 

Not long ago, a Negro woman 
in birth pains was rushed to a 
major private hospital at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Admission was 
refused to her because of the 
color of her skin. The baby was 
born on the sidewalk in front of 
the hospital. 

A short time later, the hospital 
applied to the AFL-CIO William 
Green Memorial Fund for a finan- 
cial contribution. The AFL-CIO 
trustees of the fund said: “We 
will be glad to approve a con- 
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tribution, but on one condition. 
The condition is that there be no 
discrimination by the hospital on 
the basis of race, creed, color or 
national origin.” The hospital 
agreed and the contribution was 
made. Today babies are brought 
into the world and the sick are 
healed in this hospital, no matter 
what the color of their skin. 


The Housing Problem 


Another, and perhaps the most 
crucial form of discrimination that 
puts the Negro citizen and his 
family at a disadvantage is in 
housing. 

When Negro families are barred 
from access to homes only because 
their skin is the wrong color, they 
are forced into all-Negro ghettoes. 
And as segregated neighborhoods 
develop, it becomes difficult to 
resolve the problem of segregated 
schools and to rub out the color 
line in other phases of community 
life. 

In Levittown, Pennsylvania, in 
the heart of the industrial North, 
trouble broke out when the Wil- 
liam Myers family moved in as 
the first Negro residents of the 
huge 15,000 home development. 
The representatives of the AFL- 
CIO, along with those of its affil- 
jiates joined hands with other 
civic-minded organizations in 
forming the Citizens’ Committee 
for Levittown to set up a program 
of studies, meetings and confer- 
ences to build good-will and 
neighborliness in the community. 
Labor has also fought for the 


enactment of the first law in the 
nation banning discrimination in 
private housing, signed by Mayor 
Robert Wagner of New York 
City on December 30, 1957. The 
adoption of this measure was a 
major breakthrough of segregated 
patterns dominating private hous- 
ing in many communities. 

In its resolution on housing 
adopted by its Second Constitu- 
tional Convention in December, 
1957, the AFL-CIO said: 

“Millions of American families 
in all sections of the nation are 
denied the opportunity because 
of race, creed, color, or national 
origin to obtain decent homes in 
good neighborhoods. Discrimina- 
tion and segregation in housing 
are contrary to the democratic 
way of life and should be elim- 
inated as quickly as possible. We 
therefore especially commend the 
efforts which have been made in 
a number of states and cities to 
enact legislation to encourage the 
policy and practice of equal op- 
portunity in housing, and we urge 
that other states and local com- 
munities adopt similar legislation.” 

Such efforts should by no means 
be confined to the state and local 
level. It is the positive responsi- 
bility of the federal government 
to assure an opportunity to obtain 
decent housing to all families with. 
out regard to race, creed, color or 
national origin. All housing built 
with the aid of federal funds or 
credit or any other form of finan- 
cial assistance or guarantee should 


be made available to Negroes and 
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other minority families on an 
equal basis with all other families. 

Labor is pressing its fight against 
discrimination in employment, in 
schools, in places of public ac- 
commodation, in public transpor- 
tation, in medical care and in 
housing. It is doing this in pur- 
suance of its firm resolve to secure 


equal rights for all Americans in 
every field of life. 


Justice is indivisible. When 


the going is tough, when adversity 
aggravates and multiplies the de- 
nial of justice, we must redouble 
our efforts to make it prevail. 
For that is when justice counts 


a most. / 
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For additional copies, please write: 


AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights 
815 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Reprinted from 
SUMMER 1958 IUD DIGEST 
INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 
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Copyright, 1959 by American Federa- 
tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. All rights reserved. No 
part of this book may be reproduced in 
any form without permission from the 


AFL-CIO Department of Education. 


Order additional copies from 
AFL-CIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
815 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


AFL-CIO Publication No. 81 


20c a copy; 10-99 copies, 17c each; 
. _ 100-999, 15¢ each; 1000 or more, 13c each. 
Printed in the United States of America under union conditions 
on union-made paper 
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The practice and spirit of democracy in the labor move- 
ment depends, at least in part, on the knowledge, imagi- 
nation and hard work of local union leaders in making the 
union meetig a really democratic and educational expe- 
rience for each member. We must constantly work to make 
our union meetings more important and more meaningful 
to our members. 


This handbook is designed to help local leaders obtain 
a knowledge of democratic meeting procedures and to 
suggest some ideas for increasing membership interest, 
participation and attendance at meetings. 


If this handbook is put to work, we will not only reap 
the benefits in our own movement, we will also increase 
the spirit and knowledge of democratic participation which 


our members and leaders will carry over into other organi- 
zations in the community to which they belong. 


A, te 


PRESIDENT, American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organiaztions 
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WHY PARLIAMENTARY LAW? I 


It has been said many times that democracy begins in the union 
meeting. 

To the individual member the measurement of democracy in 
the union is often just that—what goes on at the union meeting. 
Do I know how to get up and say what I think? Is the meeting 
dominated by a small bunch of long-winded characters? Do we 
get things done at the meeting? Is it just a clique that’s running 
things? . . . are often the yardsticks he uses to measure the union. 
To insure democracy and to prevent members from milling around 
in confusion when they come together for a meeting there has 
been worked out through the years a set of rules for meetings. 


Where the Rules Came From 


Because these rules were originally based upon the experience 
of British Parliament, they are known as parliamentary law, or 
parliamentary procedure. We will refer to them as rules for 
union meetings. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote the first manual of procedure for Con- 
gress. But the book most often used today is one which adapts 
the rules of Congress for action by deliberative bodies. It is 
known as “Robert’s Rules of Order.” * 

Most unions have modified Robert’s rules to suit their own 
purposes. Others have provided in their constitution or by-laws 


* Robert’s Rules of Order Revised. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 


Even Fighters 
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some particular rules for conducting meetings. 
Jefferson said in his manual that it is not so important what 
the rule is, but that there be a rule to guide us. 


Knowing the Rules 


Rules for meetings enable the work of the union meeting to 
get done effectively and efficiently while, at the same time pro- 
tecting the rights of all the members. Just as learning to play 
a game properly requires a knowledge of the rules, so playing a 
proper role in the union requires a working knowledge of the 
rules for union meetings. 

When only the chairman knows the rules he is handicapped 
and the work of the meeting suffers. When most of the body has 
a working knowledge of the rules, the “floor,” meaning the mem- 
bers, actually controls the meeting and the “chair” simply di- 
rects it. 

This doesn’t mean that a member must memorize the rules in 
order to participate in a union meeting. No one can know every- 
thing about parliamentary procedure. Even the best parliamen- 
tarian has, at times, to rely upon his good judgment and the 
common sense of the group. Remember, these are man-made 
rules. So start with basic principles behind the rules and then 
when in doubt look it up or ask questions. 


The basic principles behind the rules can be stated as follows: 

1. Only one subject should come before the meeting at a time. 

2. Each proposal coming before the meeting shall be freely 
debated with meaningful discussion. 

3. The will of the majority is sought, but a minority or minori- 
ties have the right to present a case. 

4. Each member has rights and responsibilities equal to those 
of every other member. 


5. The desires of the membership should move along in such 
a way that the welfare of the organization, as a whole, is 
served. 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD MEETING? 2 


George Meany, president of the AFL-CIO, has said that the 
purpose or philosophy of the trade union movement remains the 
same as it has been for 75 years—to advance the well-being of 
the worker and his family. This then, should also be the purpose 
of the union meeting. 

The lack of attendance at many union meetings indicates that 
the meetings are not serving this purpose. It is not enough just 
to go through a routine and expect to maintain peoples’ interest. 
A union meeting can help the members develop their group inter- 
ests or can be the means of developing new interests. It can help 
members establish common views and ideas on things that are 
important to all of them. 

Or, a union meeting can be an endless round of dry reports, 
individual grievances, or a series of department or shop squabbles. 
It doesn’t take a psychiatrist to know that listening to a grievance 
that only a steward can handle, and a supervisor settle, is not 
interesting or entertaining. It is a boring experience and mem- 
bers lose interest in the union meeting. 

Nor, should meetings attempt to be entertainment with the 
members as spectators. Members would sooner prefer passive 
entertainment from their TV sets than from the meeting. 

More people will start coming if you have well run, interesting 
union meetings. Both officers and members can do something 
about this. 


That's A Meeting 
We Really Planned 
In Advance 
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What Officers Can Do 
To improve the Meeting 


1. Start promptly! Establish the practice of starting on 
time. Give notice that the next meeting will begin promptly 
at 7 (or 8) o’clock. Then speak to some of the officers and 
members and get them to promise to be there at the ap- 
pointed time. If this happens once or twice other members 
will get the idea and show up on time. 


. End on time! It is a good rule to keep the meeting down 
to one-and-a-half hours. There are many things that should 
be handled by committees—de- 
tails that should not clutter up 
a union meeting. 


. Plan the meeting. Plan to 
have a lively, interesting high- 
light as the main event for each 
meeting. For example, election 
of delegates to the International 
Convention should offer an 
opportunity to review the 
achievements of the Interna- 
tional Union. An International 
Representative might be spe- 
cially invited. A quiz program 
about the services of the union, cr 
its officers and some of its his- : 
tory could be prepared and run 
by the Education Committee. 


STARTED ON 
TIME 


Streamline the meeting. The routine parts of the meeting 
can be streamlined. Make sure reports of committees and 
officers are prepared in advance and are well organized and 
brief. Correspondence should be handled efficiently. Only 
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in rare circumstances should “new” correspondence be read 
to the membership. Some letters can be handled by the 
officers at executive meetings and detailed to appropriate 
committees for action or reply. 


. Keep the meeting moving along. If you’re the chairman 
and the membership is shy about making motions, don’t wait 
too long—simply say: “You have heard the report and the 
suggestion that this local should establish a special committee 
to work with the Mayor’s Committee for UN Day. Do I hear 
a motion?” Then, again, you may have a few people who 
will want to talk on and on. Learn how to cut them short. 
Sometimes even the chairman must be reminded that he is 
talking too much. 


. Consult the membership. Maybe the local should change 
the time or date of the meeting. It’s a good idea to let the 
members consider this from time to time. What was a good 
meeting night or time a year ago may be very bad now. 

Similarly, ask the members from time to time what they 
want from the meetings. Group experience and interests 
change. If members don’t come out to meetings they must 
think that nothing is going to happen that will interest them. 
Effective participation boils down to a question of Whose 
Union is It? Who decides what is important, the officers or 
the members? 

Even routine matters handled by the Executive Board 
should be brought to the meeting in the form of minutes of 
the Executive Board—then, if the membership thinks that 
the Executive Board is deciding too many things they can 
say 80. 

What Members Can Do 
The mainstay of the meeting is the responsible, reasonable, 
alert member. He has his rights. He and his fellow members in 


the union must make the final decisions. Good or bad, the final 
decisions rest with the membership. 
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lf a member wants to help improve meetings he should: 


If a member wonts to help improve meetings he should: 

1. Know something about the rules of the meeting. 

2. Debate the issue, not the person who presents it. 

3. Ask for information if he is in doubt. 

4. Enter the debate if he feels he has something to say. 

5. Address the chair and get recognition before talking. 

6. Talk briefly and not too frequently. 

7. Assume his share of responsibility for action decided upon by the group 
8. Keep informed about the union. 


Put These Basic 
Principles Where You 
Won't Forget Them! 


(Try reproducing this list and handing 
it out to members from time to time.) 
In every organization there are members who enjoy speaking 
and others who do not. Participation is the key to democratic 
procedure and a good union meeting. But this doesn’t mean that 
everyone must have his say on every issue. Meetings profit from 
listeners as well as speakers. If a member listens, weighs the facts 
and arguments, and votes, he is fulfilling his obligations as a 
member. And it is important that the listeners realize that they 
also are contributing to the meeting. The chairman should remem- 
ber this, also. He should keep the speakers from rambling all over 
the lot and prevent a few speakers from dominating the debate. 

In fact, a good listener can help here too. If a speaker is getting 
off the track, rise to a point of order and tactfully call the chair- 
man’s attention to this problem. 

If the listener does not understand something that was said or 
left unsaid, he can ask a question. Chances are a lot of others 
got lost at the same time and the question will help them. 

A good chairman will create the atmosphere to encourage mem- 
bers to participate constructively at meetings. 
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LET'S PLAN MEETINGS 5 


The only way to ensure an orderly, efficient meeting is to work 
up an agenda beforehand. 


It’s the President’s duty, with the help of the Executive Board, 
(some locals call it an Executive Committee) to plan the agenaa 
for each membership meeting. They should meet a week or a 
few days before the membership meeting and draw up the agenda. 


At such a meeting the communications to the local can be read 
and turned over to the committee chairmen or summarized briefly 
for presentation to the membership. To speed up a regular meet- 
ing the Executive Board can have recommendations ready on all 
those letters demanding action, or committee chairmen can plan 


Get Together and 
Plan Meetings Ahead 
Of Time 


to include the communication in the committee reports. It is monot- 
onous when the recording secretary reads a long series of letters. 
It will also give the various committee chairmen something specific 
to report on. 

The Executive Board should check the minutes of the last 
meeting and include any “unfinished business” in their working 
plan. They should note on their agenda what committees are due 
to report. 
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But don’t go off the track with this. The membership must still 
make the final decisions. And your union-by-laws set up rules on 
what can, and what cannot, be taken care of by the Executive 
Board. 


Many unions have their own Order of Business as part of their 
by-laws or constitution. If your union has no special Order of 
Business you might use the following: 

Call the meeting to order. 

Roll call of officers. 

Reading and approval of the minutes of the previous meeting. 

Reports of officers, committees and delegates. 

Communications and bills. 

Unfinished or old business. 

New business. 

Good and Welfare. 

Adjournment. 

The Order of Business is just an outline. When the officers 
work out the agenda, they put flesh on it. Each meeting should be 
adjusted to meet the current needs of the local, or to develop 
understanding of social, economic, or political issues of the day. 

The agenda is the chairman’s guide for timing the various items 
of business so that the really important things are not crowded out. 

This does not mean that the chairman should use the agenda as 
an excuse to be arbitrary. Using common sense, a chairman should 
be able to follow through with an agenda without pushing or 
shoving people around. 


Unanimous Consent 


He should always keep in mind that a great deal of the business 
of a meeting can be accomplished by unanimous consent. So, when 
the minutes of the previous meeting are distributed, the chairman 
will ask, “Are there any corrections?” 
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HERE IS THE WAY A SAMPLE AGENDA MIGHT LOOK: 


SAMPLE AGENDA (A) 


1. Call to Order 
Opening prayer and singing. 

2. Roll call of officers 

3. Minutes of last meeting. 

4. Reports 
a) Report of Executive Board by President. 
b) Report of Financial Secretary. 
c) Chief Steward’s Report 

5. Correspondence — Letter from the International Union 
Office—Strike appeal from Local #1808 (defer action 
until new business). 

6. Old business—None 

7. New business—Vote on strike appeal (Executive Board 
recommends $50). 

8. Good and Welfare—Quiz on grievance procedure prepared 
by Education Committee and conducted by Grievance 
Chairman. 
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ANOTHER SAMPLE AGENDA: 


SAMPLE AGENDA (B) 


1, Call to Order 
Playing union records—Salute the flag. 

2. Roll call of officers. 

3. Minutes of last meeting—and agenda for this meeting dis- 
tributed on mimeograph sheets as delegates entered the 
metting hall. Are there any questions on the minutes? 

4. Initiation of new members followed by showing and dis- 
cussion of 16mm film, “Dues and the Union,” by Educa- 
tion Committee. 

: 5. Communications—None. 

neg 6. Reports 

‘ Executive Board report 
Financial Report 
Report of delegates to State AFL-CIO Convention. 
Business Agent’s Report 

7. Old Business—request of Entertainment Committee for 
money to carry out plans for party. 

8. New Business—None. 

9. Good and Welfare—Refreshments in honor of new mem- 
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And then, if none are made, “If there is no objection the minutes 
will stand as presented.” This same procedure may operate with 
regard to communications or reports. In all instances the purpose 
is not to short-cut democratic procedures, but to get along to the 
main events in the meeting. 


When there are special items of business to come before the 
meeting, the chairman may suggest changes in the agenda, or even 
the omission of some items. This should not be done as a regular 
procedure, however, and should never be done without the consent 


of the meeting. 
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CONTRACT 


Have A High Point 
In Each Meeting 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD CHAIRMAN? 
A good chairman is made, 
not born. 
But this does not mean that 
a good chairman is necessarily 
the officer who has crammed | Please | 
all the rules of order into his Not 5 
head. Such a “walking ency- This | 
clopedia” is quite apt to get 
himself entangled in too many 


details to be completely ef- 
fective. 


What Does He Have to Know? 

A good chairman does need to know enough about the rules to 
meet the problems of procedure which may come up in his local 
meeting. 

In addition he should be familiar with his union’s constitution 
and by-laws. This includes not only the local union, but the 
national and international union which chartered the local. This 
is important because the chairman at times may have to rule on 
constitutional questions, Infringements of the union’s constitution 
are serious matters. A local may find itself in real trouble if it 
violates the constitution, even inadvertently. 

He must also understand the union’s relationship to other union 
organizations such as the AFL-CIO and its state and local 
central labor bodies. 

Finally, he must learn to be fair, impartial and courteous to 
everyone when he is in the chair—much like a referee or an 
umpire. Though he is elected by a majority vote, he must serve 
all the members. 
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What Does the Chairman Do? 
He has four main functions. It is up to the chairman to: 


1. Keep the meeting moving along 


2. See that members understand what is going on—which rules 
apply, and why 


3. See that there is full discussion so voting is informed 
4. Protect the minority 


It may look like a big job and it is. But much of the skill of 
good chairmanship comes with practice. Nevertheless, here are 
a few tips on how to do the job and handle some of the situations 
which come up: 


1. Keeping it moving—Get to know the membership. Keep 
an eye on those two or three members who seem to attend 
so that they can test the rules of procedure—the “legal 
eagles”—or to talk to a captive audience. Don’t let them tie 
up the meeting. Listen to all that is said. Look out for 
abuses of the rules. If a man rises to a “Point of Order,” 
he is out of order if he uses it as an excuse to hold forth 
on the motion under consideration. 

Always keep the 
debate on the sub- 
ject. Politely bring 
speakers back to the 
subject of the mo- 
tion, when they 
wander off, even if 
it is necessary to in- 
terrupt them. Every- 
one gets the idea aft- 
er a while. In addi- 
tion, meeting time is 
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too precious to allow for personal exchanges between speak- 
ers. “The chair must interrupt Brother Hardy and ask him to 
speak on the motion before the membership and address his 
remarks to the chair only”—is the way to handle this. On 
the other hand, the chair can suggest motions to keep the 
meeting moving along such as “Do I hear a motion to 
adopt the report of the Legislative Committee?” 


. Helping Members Know What’s Going On—Parlia- 


mentary rules can be very complicated to many members. 
Particularly when there is extended debate or amendments 
come up, people often lose track of what they are voting on. 
From time to time repeat the question before the member- 
ship. If people seem confused about what they are going to 
vote on then repeat the motion. If it’s an amendment, then 
make it clear what the amendment says and means. A good 
chairman can also help a member who is having difficulty 
making his point. He can help him word his motion or point 
out how the member may accomplish his purpose under the 
rules. For example: “Brother Thomas is suggesting we set 
up our own local Committee on Political Education. It is 
out of order here. I suggest he put this in the form of a 
motion when we come to New Business, which is the next 
item on our agenda after we dispense with our committee 
reports.” 


. Promoting Full Discussion and Informed Voting— 


Ask long-winded speakers to shorten their remarks. “Brother 
Smith, you have already stated your main arguments on 
this motion and the chair would like to request that you 
conclude your remarks to allow time for others to speak on 
the motion”—is in order if a man is droning on and on. 
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Five Minutes For 
Each Speaker On A 
Motion Is A Good “Cut-Off” 


Note those who want to speak on a motion. Recognize the first 
person who asked for the floor, but indicate to the others who 
will be next. 


Always repeat the motion being voted on before a vote is 
actually taken. 


4. Protecting the minority—Be in a position to know who 
is for or against certain motions. Then give them the floor 
alternately. If you’re not sure, then it’s proper to say, “We 
have just heard someone ‘for’ the motion. The chair will 
now recognize a speaker ‘against’ the motion. Sister Jones 
are you ‘for’ or ‘against’?” Never let an unpopular or min- 
ority viewpoint be shouted down. Point out that they all 
can record their opinion when it comes to the vote but 
everyone has a right to state his views during the debate. 


At times a chairman is called upon to introduce an outside 
speaker. This is not the occasion for the chairman to make a 
speech. It is enough to give the name of the speaker, his title and 
qualifications, subject he will speak on, and even indicate how 
much time has been allocated for this part of the program. Better 
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yet, spread the limelight by having the appropriate committee 
chairman do the introduction. 


These are only a few of the situations a chairman runs into. 


There are thousands of local union chairmen across the country. 
Not every one of them knows all the rules, faces the same situa- 
tions, or conducts a meeting in exactly the same way. But a good 
chairman learns willingly and constantly tries to improve himself 
as a chairman and leader. 


The point of this chapter has been summed up very well in this 
statement from a handbook of rules published by a union in 
Canada: 


“A democratically-minded chairman, well-versed in the rules 
of order, tolerant, patient, and impartial, and above all, pos- 
sessing a liberal supply of good sense, is more of a safeguard 
for an orderly meeting than a library of parliamentary law . . . 
It is more important for a chairman and the members of an 
organization to get the spirit of democratic procedure than to 
observe the letter of the law. The will for order may often 
obtain order and progress in a meeting even if errors are made 
in the use of rules. It is, however, best to be conversant with 
the rules in order that meetings may be orderly.” 
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THE RECORDING SECRETARY 


This secretary has three parts to his job: taking minutes of the 
meeting, preparing them for presentation, and handling corre- 
spondence. This secretary also can be an important aid to the 
chairman during the meeting by helping him follow the agenda 
and reading back accurately worded motions when needed. 

Endless reading of long, dull correspondence has deadened 
many a meeting from the outset. With a little practice, the secre- 
tary can learn to look over correspondence before the meeting 
and summarize rather than read the less important letters. 

The minutes should include all the votes taken at a meeting 
and short summaries of all the reports submitted. They should 
be brief but exact in wording. The words must describe the action 
clearly, but should not include the discussion nor reflect the per- 
sonal opinion of the secretary or any other officer. They should be 
an impartial, accurate record of the action taken by the meeting. 

No one expects a local union secretary to take shorthand or 
speedwriting. The experienced secretary takes rough notes of the 
action at a meeting and then rewords the notes for the record. 

There is no set way of keeping minutes but minutes of a 
regular local union meeting might appear as follows: 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF JULY 31. 1958 


The meeting of Local 2 was called to order by President 
Schmidt, at 8:15 p.m. All officers were present. The minutes of 
the last meeting was distributed and accepted. 


Report of the Treasurer 


Bank balance on the Ist $400.00 
Money received this month 380.00 
Checks written this month 280.00 
Balance in the Bank $500.00 


Report of COPE Committee 


Committee Chairman Baker reported efforts of committee on 
drive for $1 voluntary coatribution. Total contribution was $95 
with half the membership contributing. Committee hopes to in- 
crease participation next year. Report accepted. Motion by Brother 
C. Mack passed for vote of thanks for the committee for its efforts. 

There being. only one pressing communication, the regular 
order of busi was suspended on a motion of Brother Miller 
that the time be spent to hear a report gf new Social Security 
legislation passed while President Schinidt was in Washington for 
a national legislative conference. 

Letter from international union urging help for Local 101 on 
strike for 10 weeks. Motion by Brother FE. Jones passed to send 
Local 101 $50 to aid strikers. 


New Business 


Motion made that local subscribe to AFL-CIO News. Amend- 
ment by Brother T. Smith adopted to make this a bulk order of 
thirty copies for distribution to all officers and members of the 
legislative, education, and negotiating committees. Move by Sister 
S. O'Connor to table motion until the recording secretary could 
write the AFL-CIO for rates on the bulk order. Passed. 

Nominations for delegates to AFL-CIO state council convention 
on September 16, 17. Motion by Brother W. Dean to increase 
usual number of delegates to three this year. Motion lost. Brothers 
T. Jones, and A. Hand, and Sister M. Toole nominated. Voting 
result was Jones (36), Hand (46), Toole (50). Hand and Toole 
elected. Motion by Brother W. Dean tg appoint T. Jones as alter- 
nate. Passed. 

Meeting adjourned at 10:00 p.m, 

(signed) Mary Marsh 
Secretary 
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THE LOCAL TREASURER G 

One important part of this union job is reporting to the 
membership on the union’s finances. Recent Senate investigations 
have uncovered some cases where officers were spending money 
without members being aware of it. The public, and even some 
members, have been sold the idea that union members do not get 
reports of what happens to their money. In order to insure proper 
accounting of union funds, the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical Prac- 
tices contains a list of Minimum Accounting and Financial Con- 
trols for financial officers of unions to follow. This set of standards 
was drawn up by a special committee of national and inter- 
national union Secretary-Treasurers. 


It’s the treasurer’s job to make sure that as broad a range of 
members as is possible see and understand the union’s finances. 
Expenditures should be read and approved at each meeting and 
a full financial statement presented to the membership meeting 
at least once a year. 
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However, financial statements are not easy to understand and 
can be dry and boring. It is good to explain the complicated items 
to the membership. Members can understand better if they have 
a copy of the statement in f-ont of them. Some locals distribute 
their yearly statement or print it in their local union paper if they 
have one. Short of this, writing it up on a blackboard can help 
the membership understand the items being read off by the secre- 
tary. Some imaginative financial secretaries have used the occa- 
sion of the yearly financial report to plan a program with the 
Education Committee on “How Your Dues Were Spent This Year.” 


The treasurer is, of course, responsible for keeping accurate 
records of the local’s finances. These records are prescribed by 
the respective national and international unions, or by the 
AFL-CIO in the case of directly affiliated locals and central labor 
bodies. The procedures to follow are often different for different 
unions. New financial secretaries can get help from the parent 
bodies in making sure they are carrying through on proper pro- 
cedures and records. 


Guarding the funds of a local is fundamental to good trade 
unionism. The financial secretary is a key person for this job 
along with the local’s treasurer and the Committee of Trustees, 
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COMMITTEES AND THEIR REPORTS 4 


It is impossible for a local to carry on all its work at the regular 
meetings. There must be preliminary planning and work before 
each membership meeting. Some problems need action between 
meetings. Other things don’t deserve the attention of the whole 
meeting and yet must be done. These are the reasons why good, 
functioning committees are so important. 

But, in addition, the more people actively serving on committees 
the stronger the local. This is so because people taking part in a 
particular activity becomes more interested in the union as a 
whole. Furthermore, with good functioning committees a local 
can get a lot more done to benefit the membership. The experience 
of many locals also shows that good committee reports and dis- 
cussion on these reports can often make the difference between an 
alive, interesting meeting and a dull, boring one. 

Types of Committees 

Every local should have a 
number of committees. In gen- 
eral there are two types of com- 
mittees: standing and special 
committees. 


A standing committee is one Form 
which continues from year to Committees 
year, although the people on it To Carry 
may change. Many unions pro- The Ball! 


vide in their constitutions or by- 
laws for certain standing com- 
mittees. 

The most important standing 
committees are the Executive 
Committee or Board and the 
Shop Stewards (or Shop Com- 
mitteemen). The Executive 
Committee is responsible for 
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local union decisions between meetings. It should help to plan the 
local meetings and other union activities. Specific duties are usu- 
ally listed in the union’s by-laws. Other standing committees deal 
with special fields, such as legislation and political arrangements, 
safety, community services, etc. 

A special committee is appointed by the President, or elected 
by the membership to handle a specific assignment; and when 
that job is done the committee ceases to exist. The local might 
have a special committee to receive an outstanding guest, or to 
plan a dance or a picnic. Or, as often happens at a meeting, the 
chairman may see that the membership does not have enough 
information to act on a new proposal or idea. He may suggest 
that a special committee be appointed to get the facts and report 
at the next meeting. Special committees should be “dismissed with 
thanks” after their work has been finished. 


Committees at Work 


Usually, when a committee is selected one of its members is 
named chairman. When this is not done, either the first named 
member acts as chairman, or the committee chooses its chairman. 
Each committee should also select a secretary and, if it is a large 
committee, a vice chairman. 

Most unions place a member of the local executive board on 
each committee and in some cases he serves as chairman. But 
there is no hard rule on this. It is also common practice that the 
local union president is an ex-officio member of every committee. 

A committee chairman is responsible for steering the committee. 
He sees to it that the committee meets regularly, that the members 
are notified of meetings, and that reports are made at the proper 
times and places. 

One of the big advantages of committee action is its informality. 
In small groups, the rules of parliamentary procedure can be 
ignored. Members enjoy a meeting where they can take an active 
part easily. 

This informality makes it possible for a committee to discuss 
a problem or suggestion thoroughly and reach a common agree- 
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ment. However, the chairman must keep the committee on the 
track. He cannot permit the meeting to become just a “bull 
session.” Committees have responsibilities. 
Preparing and Presenting Committee Reports 
The report to the meeting should be made as short and interest- 
ing as possible. Usually, the chairman or a particularly interested 
member of the committee makes the report. When they are ex- 
tremely important or recommend action, it is good practice to 
put the report in writing. Minutes of the Executive Committee 
are usually submitted as the report of that committee. 
An outline of a general, short committee report could include: 
A. Names of the members of the Committee 
B. Main activities of the Committee—What the Committee is 
doing 
C. Problems the Committee is having and why 
Successes the Committee is having and why 
D. Summary—Spe- 
cific action rec- 
ommended by 
the Committee 
or how mem- 
bers could help. 
But in case you 
have fallen into a rut, 
try to think of differ- 
ent ways of reporting. 
Try a skit—hold a 
committee meeting 
up front at the union meeting; or let different members of the 
committee stand up and present different parts of the report. Or, 
draw up an attractive handbill report which can be distributed at 
the meeting or passed out to all! the local membership. Don’t for- 
get to prepare a press release for community newspapers and 
write it up for the local’s paper. 


Try a 
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By Skit 
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Acting on Committee Reports 


In its place on the agenda, the members have an opportunity to 
“accept” committee reports. Such acceptance is usually done by a 
vote. This signifies approval of the committee’s report and also 
adopts its recommendations. 

When the report of a committee includes several suggestions or 
recommendations for action, “acceptance” or “rejection” should 
be handled one point at a time. This is especially true in cases of 
a constitution or by-laws committee. 

Specific recommendations made by a committee may be 
amended by the membership before accepting them. They might 
raise or lower the amount to be given for a contribution, or change 
the date of a special event, etc. 


Minority Reports 

When the members of a committee cannot agree on a report, 
the minority may oppose adoption of the report by the member- 
ship, or they may desire to submit a minority report to the 
membership. Ordinarily, the meeting should hear the minority 
report, but, if there is any objection, the matter should be put to 
a vote without debate. 

The membership 
should act upon the 
report of the majority 
unless a motion is 
passed to substitute 
the minority report 
for that of the major- yey henge ow P 


ity. If this happens, the Minority 
discussion proceeds 

on the minority re- 

port. If this motion is 

defeated, then the 
membership acts on 

the majority report. 
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BASIC RULES OF ORDER—HOW MOTIONS 
GET ACTION 


The motion is the basis of all action at a membership meeting. 
A membership decision to take action on a problem comes with a 
motion. It is the keystone of all rules of order. 

Without a motion no report can be dealt with, no new business 
can be introduced, no discussion closed, no meeting adjourned. 
Yet, in spite of its importance, a motion is a simple thing. Com- 
plications arise from the way in which discussions are handled, 
the kind of motion offered and the possibility of amendments and 
amendments to amendments. 


How Motions Are Made 


A member desiring to present a motion rises and addresses the 
chair as “Mr. Chairman,” or “Madam Chairman.” Anyone in the 
meeting can rise to talk, but no one has the right to talk until he 
has been recognized by the chairman, and has been “given the 
floor.” 

Ordinarily the chairman recognizes the first member to arise, 
but when two or more arise at the same time the chairman may 
use his own judgment. When a member has been given the floor, 
the rest of the group should sit and listen. The chairman recog- 
nizes a member by nodding or pointing to the member, or by 
calling out his name or position in the hall: “Sister Smith,” or 
“The Brother in the fourth row center.” 

When Sister Smith is recognized by the chair she rises and 
offers a motion: 

“Mr. Chairman, I move that Local 2212...” She sits down. 
Another member rises to be recognized and seconds the motion. 
He does this by simply saying: “I second the motion, Mr. Chair- 
man.” 

No motion can be considered until it receives a second. Pre- 
sumably, any proposal that cannot get a second is not worthy of 
discussion. In some instances a member desiring to make a motion 
will ask the privilege of explaining the purpose of his motion be- 
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fore making it. If there is no objection from the body the chair- 
man may allow him to do this. In most union meetings all that 
is required for a motion to be seconded is for a member to call 
out “Second” in a loud voice, while remaining seated. 


Stating the Question 


When the motion has been made and seconded the chairman 
should repeat it loudly and clearly, so that all members will know 
what action has been proposed. If the motion is poorly worded 
or confusing, the chairman should re-word the motion, politely, 
so that its meaning will be clear. If the chairman believes the 
motion is out of order, he should say so as soon as it is made. 

In repeating the motion for the membership, the chairman may 
ask the secretary to read it. 


Discussing a Motion 


When the chairman has restated the motion, or had it read, he 
should ask for discussion by saying: “A motion has been made 
and seconded that Local 2212 . . . Is there any discussion?” 

The person proposing the motion is usually given the first 
opportunity to speak on the motion, since it is expected that he 
can give the best arguments to support the motion. After this 
opening statement, members speak for or against the motion as 
they are recognized by the chairman. 


Members Must Address 
The Chair— Not Each Other 
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It is a good practice for the chairman to alternate speakers 
for and against a motion. No one should speak twice on a motion 
so long as there are others desiring to speak. And a member who 
seldom participates should be given preference over the one who 
speaks frequently. 


The chairman himself may speak on a motion provided he 
leaves the “chair.” He should not make a speech from the chair, 
or otherwise dominate the meeting so that the members hesitate 
to state their opinions. It is best that the chairman speak only 
when he feels that the full meaning of the motion has not been 
brought out by discussion, or when the matter is so very im- 
portant to the well-being of the local that he wants everyone to 
know where he stands. 


In such a situation, the chairman should step down from the 
chair to talk to a motion, and another officer should take his place. 
The chairman’s remarks will be better received from the floor 
rather than from the “chair.” 


Amendments or a Substitute Motion? 


If debate becomes extensive, or the debate indicates the motion 
is unclear, the members would probably like to change the 
motion a little. That’s the time when an amendment is used or 
a substitute motion is in order. Either may be offered at any- 
time after a motion has been seconded and before the vote is taken. 


The person wishing to move for an amendment to a motion 
must get the floor in the same manner as one speaking on the 
motion. And the amendment must be seconded before it can be 
considered. 


The amendment must be stated clearly and defined as to what 
section of the motion it applies. For example, someone may move 
that “the Executive Board investigate the possibility of the local 
sponsoring a Little League ball team.” Another member may want 
to change this by saying “I propose an amendment changing the 
words “the Executive Board” to “a special committee.” Ordinarily, 
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How Action Takes Placs 
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amendments are made to change a motion or include more 
specific information. 

No amendment can be offered which is directly contrary to the 
motion. For example, an amendment not to investigate the possi- 
bility of sponsoring the team would be out of order. It must also 
be closely related to the subject of the motion. It cannot be used 
to introduce a new subject. 

Once an amendment has been moved and seconded, discussion 
then follows on the amendment. In voting, the vote is taken first 
on the amendment and then the main motion. The chairman says: 
“All those in favor of the amendment which strikes out the words 
. .- and substitutes the words . . . , please indicate by the usual 
sign.” If the amendment is defeated another amendment is in 
order. 

A substitute motion can replace the original motion and include 
changes or suggestions brought out in discussion or offered by 
amendments. It keeps the action simple and straight forward. 
Discussion and voting take place on the substitute motion. How- 
ever, it too can be amended just as if it were an original motion. 


Amendment to an Amendment or Substitute Motion? 


Just as it is possible to change a motion, so it is also possible 
to change an amendment. A member may not be satisfied with the 
amendment and so will attempt to improve it by moving an 
“amendment to the amendment.” In the example above, some 
members may feel that the committee should be elected, and so 
would move “an amendment to the amendment providing that the 
committee be elected.” 

That is as far as the situation can go, for there can be no 
amendment to an amendment to the amendment. In fact, it would 
probably help all around in most situations if a substitute motion 
is offered when you have reached the point where an amendment 
is being offered to an amendment. 


An amendment to the amendment is made in the same way as 
an amendment and a motion. It requires a second. When it is 
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made, the discussion then must take place on the amendment to 
the amendment. The chairman can sometimes ask the maker of 
the motion and his second whether they would be willing to accept 
the amendment as part of the original motion. If they agree and 
no other member objects this can be done, saving time and energy. 

Otherwise, the amendment to the amendment, the amendment 
and the motion must be debated and voted upon step by step in 
that order. And the chairman must carry through each step until 
the main motion has been voted on. A favorable vote on an 
amendment or an amendment to the amendment does not carry 
the main motion with it. Members may favor an amendment as 
the least objectionable choice and still oppose the idea embodied 
in the main motion. 

It is important to note that while there can be an amendment 
to an amendment, there cannot be two separate amendments to a 
motion before the meeting at the same time. 


Voting 


When it appears that no one else wants to discuss the motion 
or propose amendments, the chairman asks: “Are you ready for 
the question?” and if no one desires to speak, the vote is taken. 
But the chairman must use care in not cutting off debate. 

When the membership is ready to vote the chairman (or secre- 
tary) reads the motion again. For a simple voice vote he then 
says: “All those in favor of this motion say ‘Aye.’ . . . Those op- 
posed. ‘No’. If the response is favorable, the chairman then says: 
“The Aye’s have it and it is so ordered.” 

The chairman should always be sure to cail for the “no’s” as 


well as the “ayes” even though there seems to be a unanimous 
vote in favor. 


Show of Hands 


When there is any doubt on the part of the chairman or the 
membership as to which side has won, a vote by show of hands or 
a standing vote is in order. The chairman may ask for such action. 
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In fact, it is strongly suggested that a show of hands be used as 
the common measure, since this will give a clear-cut division of 
the membership on all issues. 


A member may call for a vote by a show of hands by simply 
calling out the word “division” from his seat. The chair must 
grant this request at all times. If the group is a large one the 
chairman may appoint, or have available, a committee of tellers 
who will count hands for or against the move. Otherwise, the 
secretary and the chairman do the counting. The actual count 
should be made unless the result is so obvious as to be without 
question. 


Vote by Ballot 

On very important questions, such as elections, taking a strike 
vote, or purchasing property, etc., voting should be by ballot. 
This makes each vote a matter of record and it preserves secrecy. 
Various by-laws may require that certain votes be by secret ballot. 
In other instances, a vote by ballot may be agreed to by general 
consent, or by a motion from the floor. Such a motion is not 
debatable and requires a simple majority. 


Give Both 
Sides A Chance 
To Talk 
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HOW ACTION TAKES PLACE 


We have discussed motions, amendments, discussion, and voting. 
To illustrate all this, let’s take an example of a local membership 
taking action at a meeting on a problem that has been brought 
before it. 

We are under “New Business” in the agenda. 

The chairman asks: “Is there any new business?” 

A brother in the third row center is given the floor. 

“Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, we have sent several delegates 
to union leadership training schools during the past several years, 
but I don’t recall participating in any program led by those new 
leaders. I think if we are going to spend money to send . . .” 


Make the Motion First 

The Chairman interrupts the brother by saying: “The Chair 
appreciates your interest in leadership training. If you have any 
suggestions to make in the use of trained leaders please put them 
in the form of a motion. Unless there is a motion on the floor 
you cannot speak.” 

“OK, Mr. Chairman,” says the brother. “I move that the presi- 
dent appoint an education committee from among the persons who 
have attended leadership training schools so that we can begin to 
realize...” 

Getting a Second 

Again the chairman interrupts. “Is there a second to this 
motion that I appoint an education committee from among those 
who attended leadership schools?” Several voices speak up to 
“second the motion.” “All right, Brother, now you may speak on 
your motion.” 

“Well, as I was saying, it’s a waste to send people off to leader- 
ship training schools and then let them get lost without any oppor- 
tunity to serve us as education committeemen. All of us need 
more information to cope with the problems we are facing as 
citizens in our union and our nation. And I guess I could use a 
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class on rules for union meetings by the way I’m conducting my- 
self here tonight.” 


An Amendment 


“Mr. Chairman.” Sister Brown seeks the floor and is recognized. 
“Mr. Chairman, I agree with the Brother from Department 6, that 
we should have an education committee, but I don’t think we 
should limit education committee membership to persons who 
have attended leadership training schools. I move we amend the 
motion so that the president can select any interested person 
to the education committee.” 

The chairman restates the proposed amendment and asks if 
there is a second. There is, and the chairman asks if there is any 
discussion on the amendment. 


One Thing at a Time 

“Mr. Chairman!” 

“Yes, Brother Dunn.” 

“Mr. Chairman, there are a lot of activities that we =e to 
start. I hear lots of good things about | credit unions and I’m 
a lot of fellows would join one. . 

“Just a minute, Brother Det,’ & are you rising to talk on the 
amendment to the motion about setting up a local union education 
committee? If not, you are out of order, and I’ll have to ask you 
to take your seat. Sister Maybelle, did you want to speak to the 
amendment?” 

“Yes, Mr. Chairman, but I noticed that no one has said anything 
about the size of the committee, so I would like to offer an amend- 
ment that this committee should have seven members.” 

“Please, Sister Maybelle, only one amendment at a time. Your 
amendment is out of order. We are now discussing an amendment 
that would permit the selection of any interested person to the 
education committee and not limit it just to persons who have 
attended union schools. Your amendment will be in order after 
we have acted on this one. 
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ear? 


“Is there any further discussion? Brother Henderson is recog- 
nized.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I think that the fact that a person attends a 
union school indicates he has an interest in education. How better 
can we measure a person’s interest?” 

“Sister Humphrey?” 

“Yes, Mr. Chairman, I agree with Sister Brown, that we should 
open the committee to interested persons. Just because a person 
goes to a union school doesn’t make him interested in the work of 
an education committee; he may be a better steward or he may be 
like Charlie, over here, interested in legislation. Let’s put people 
on the committee who are interested in doing the job and then 
they can get special training if they need it.” 

Vote on the Amendment 


“Is there any further discussion on the amendment? There 
being none, we shall vote on the amendment that any interested 
person can be selected for an education committee. All in favor 
say, ‘Aye’. . . those opposed, ‘No’. The Chair is in doubt. Let’s 
have a show of hands. Will the secretary be the teller? All in 
favor of the amendment please raise your right hand . . . Those 
opposed, like sign . . .” 

The secretary takes the count and gives the results to the chair- 
man. There is a shuffle of feet and chairs in the hall. 

“Quiet, please,” the chairman calls out. “The amendment car- 
ried 46 to 42. Sister Maybelle, your amendment about the size of 
the committee is now in order.” 

“Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee be made up of seven 
members.” There are several “Seconds.” 

“Mr. Chairman!” The Brother in the third row who moved the 
original motion rises. “I’ll accept this amendment as part of my 
original motion.” 

The chairman asks, “Mr. Secretary, who seconded this motion?” 
“I did, sir, and I'll accept the amendment, also.” 

“If there is no objection, the original motion is now further 
amended to set the size of our education committee at seven. Is 
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there any further discussion? We wili now vote on the motion as 
amended, that the president of Local 2212 appoint an educational 
committee of seven from among any interested members in the 
local. All those in favor say ‘Aye’ . . . opposed, ‘No’. The aye’s 
have it and the motion is carried. The chair will name the com- 
mittee at the next regular meeting. Meanwhile, I will appreciate 
hearing from anyone who is interested in serving on this com- 
mittee. I think we can all gain a great deal from such a com- 
mittee and I am looking forward to working with them. 


“Is there any further new business?” 
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MOTIONS TO HELP KEEP CaDER 


Simple as we try to keep rules in a union meeting, not every 
member is likely to know all of the fine points. It is the duty of 
the chairman to see that the rules are abided by and, equally im- 
- portant, that explanations of the rules are made at difficult points. 


Point of Order 


But, even the best chairman may miss a violation of rules or 
make a ruling which is felt to be wrong. A member may call for 
a “Point of Order” if situations like these develop: 


1. When discussion seems to be wandering away from the point 
of the motion or its amendments, a member may rise to a 
point of order to force the chairman to bring the discussion 
back to the subject. 


2. When the by-laws of the local or international union are 
being broken, a member may rise to call the Chair’s atten- 
tion to this violation. 

3. When the chairman permits a member to discuss a “priv- 


ileged” motion, the discussion should be halted since such a 
motion is undebatable. (See chart on page 60.) 


This Is Not. The member wishing to call 
What A “Point the chairman’s attention to an 
Of Order” Is For! 4 oversight or misrule simply 


stands at his place and calls 
out: “Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
a point of order.” He may do 
this even though he will be in- 
terrupting another person who 
has the floor. 
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The chairman must recognize this request and he does this by 
asking, “Brother—What is your point of order?” 

The Brother states his “point of order” and the chair then 
rules on it. The chairman may say that this point of order is 
well taken; or he may say that it is not well taken. 

Naturally, there are persons in some locals who make nuisances 
of themselves by calling for “point of order.” In the case of minor 
infractions of rules it would seem best to let the chairman carry 
on without interruptions from the floor. 

A point of order should not be used as: 

An excuse to slow down a meeting. 

A convenient way to interrupt a speaker. 

An excuse to make a speech. 

An excuse to criticize the chairman. 


Appeal From the Decision of the Chair 


When a member has been ruled out of order or when his point 
of order is not accepted by the chairman, the usual thing is to 
proceed with the business at hand. If, however, a member feels 
that a grave injustice has been done, that a ruling of the chair is 
in violation of procedure, or that the best interests of the union 
will be served, he may make an “appeal from the decision of the 
chair.” This requires a “second.” It then will give the meeting 
the opportunity to decide. 

Such an appeal can only be made immediately after the ruling 
by the chair has been made. It may be made by any member 
present at the meeting. 

The member announces: “I appeal the decision of the chair.” 
If there is a second, the chairman may vacate the chair to a vice 
chairman or other designated person. Some union’s require the 
chairman to step down. The person making the appeal takes the 
floor and gives his reason for appealing, and then the chairman 
states the reasons for his ruling. 

This is usually the extent of the discussion. However, an appeal 
is debatable unless it refers to disorderly conduct, speaking off 
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the question, the order of business, a motion which is not debat- 
able, or unless it arises during a vote. 

No member may speak more than once except the chairman, 
who has the right to conclude such debate. The question is put to 
a vote in this manner: 


“All those in favor of ...” or, “Shall the ruling of the Chair 
be sustained?” 

Immediately upon the decision on the appeal, the order of 
business is resumed. The chairman returns to his chair regardless 
of the decision—sustained or over-ruled. 


Point of Information 


When a member feels that he needs more information about the 
meaning of a motion or its effect on the local, he may direct an 
inquiry to the chair. He simply rises and says. “Point of Informa- 
tion.” 

The chairman should recognize the questioner even though he 
interrupts another person on the floor. Needless to say, there is 
always the possibility that members will ask frivolous questions 
or questions which convey opinions. The chairman must be on 
his guard against abuses of this sort. Courtesy and common sense 
should rule. 

Sometimes the questioner desires information from another 
member. When this happens the chairman should ask the person 
holding the floor whether he will yield for the purpose. He cannot 
be forced to yield. Moreover, even when the yield is offered, the 
questioner must address his point of information through the 
chairman and the answer be made to the chair. Members may not 
address one another during the meeting. 


Parliamentary Inquiry 

When the specific information that a member is seeking has 
reference to parliamentary rules, this is a “parliamentary in- 
quiry.” 

A member may want to know if a certain motion is in order. 
The chairman’s answer to such a question is not a decision that 
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can be appealed. Only a decision that the chair makes after the 
motion had been brought up would be subject to appeal. 


Question of Privilege 


A question of privilege may be used by a member to call the 
attention of the chairman to something that affects the well-being 
of the membership in the meeting. The questioner may ask to 
have the windows raised or lowered. He may ask for a speaker 
to speak louder. Questions of privilege are decided by the chair, 
subject to appeal. 

If the question concerns the welfare of one person in the group 
it is a question of personal privilege. 

These special privileges are rights of all members but they 
should not be used as a pretext to disrupt a meeting. Again, 
common sense and decency must rule. 

The form for such a motion is: “Mr. Chairman, I rise to a 
question of privilege.” The chairman says: “State your ques- 
tion.” “Can we open the window to clear the smoke?” The chair- 
man can answer: “Your privilege is granted. Will the Sergeant- 

at-Arms please open the windows?” 

Or if it is to propose a motion which cannot wait, the form is 
“Mr. Chairman, as a question of privilege, I move that all non- 
members leave while we discuss this business.” The chair can 
grant the privilege. The motion proposed is then handled like any 
ordinary motion before picking up where the meeting was inter- 
rupted. 
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MOTIONS FOR UNUSUAL ACTIONS 


These are motions intended to help in the handling of action 
motions. They cannot be debated. Some require more than a 
majority vote to carry support. 

To Object to the Consideration of a Question 


When a motion is made which will lead to discussion of a 
matter that will cause hard feelings or friction, a member may 
rise immediately to prevent discussion. Any member may rise and 
say, “Mr. Chairman, I object to consideration of this question.” 
The chairman will reply: “There has been an objection to the 
consideration of this question. Those in favor of considering the 
question say, “Aye.” Those opposed, “No.” 

There is no discussion. It is put to a vote immediately. If two- 
thirds of the members vote against considering the question then 
it cannot be brought up again during that meeting. 

This motion should be used only in exceptional cases. 


Withdrawing a Motion 


The maker of a motion may decide to withdraw his motion. He 
asks permission of the chair to withdraw his motion and the 
chairman puts the question before the members: “If there is no 
objection the motion will be withdrawn.” If there is an objection, 
the question of withdrawal must be put to a vote. It requires no 
second. It cannot be debated. It then takes a simple majority to 
be withdrawn. 

To Table a Motion 

A motion to table postpones or delays action by a body. A 
membership may seem unable to reach a conclusion, or perhaps 
it appears more study should be given to a motion before debate 
continues. In such cases a member makes a motion to “Table the 
Motion.” Such a motion cannot be debated and requires only a 
majority vote. 

The maker of a motion to table cannot do so while speaking on 
a motion being discussed, or if he has previously spoken on the 
motion and there are others who still desire to speak. 
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When a motion to table is 
seconded the chairman must im- “This Will Kill Me” 
mediately put the question of 
tabling to a vote. 

A motion to table cannot 
have a time limit. A motion to 
table until the next meeting is 
a motion to postpone. A motion 
to postpone is a debatable mo- 
tion. : 

Despite the fact that most 
common usage of a motion to 
table is done with intent to kill a motion without hearing full 
debate, a motion which has been tabled can be “removed from 
the table.” This action can be requested as soon as some other 
business has been transacted, or not later than the second meeting. 

Thus, a member may rise to be recognized and move that the 
matter be “removed from the table.” Again, the matter is decided 
without debate and by majority vote. 

Needless to say, killing an action by a “Motion to Table” can 
be overdone. Majority rule should be able to close debate in the 
regular manner and then defeat the motion. 


Limit or Extend Debate 


The membership may limit debate by setting a time limit for 
each speaker on the same motion, by setting a time for calling the 
question to a vote, by prescribing the number of speeches pro 
and con; or, by allotting a specific amount of time for each side 
of a question. 


Motions to limit discussion are made in the usual manner and 
require a second. They can be amended if the purpose of a motion 
to limit discussion is to establish general rules limiting talk on all 
questions before the local. Such a motion is debatable. If they 
apply only to a motion being discussed on the floor they are not 
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debatable. Most unions permit a majority vote to decide upon the 
limitation. Strict rules of parliamentary law prescribe a two- 
thirds majority. 


Many local union by-laws limit the time a member may talk on 
a motion. The usual limit is five minutes. The same set of rules 
usually provides that no one may speak twice on the same motion 
if another member is waiting to speak. But this is something the 
chairman should be able to handle even without a rule. 


If it is felt that discussion should be extended after it has been 
limited, this may be done by a motion to extend debate. This 
motion must have a second. It is not debatable and, again, most 
unions accept a majority vote for a decision. 


Move Previous Questions 


A motion to call for “the previous question” is a method of 
stopping all discussion on a motion and forcing a vote. In many 
locals persons who want to vote call out “Question” from their 
seats. This should have no effect in stopping someone who wants to 


speak on a motion. So long as someone wants to talk the chair- 
man should recognize him. 


A motion to “call for the previous question” starts in the usual 
way. The form is: “I move the previous question,” or: “I move 
that we close debate and vote on the question.” 


The motion requires a second. It is not debatable. A person can- 
not make such a motion while speaking on the question, or if he 
has spoken and there are still others who want the floor. Many 
unions accept a majority vote for a decision. (Robert’s Rules re- 
quires a 24 majority.) 

The chairman should put this motion to a vote as soon as it is 
seconded. If the move for the “previous question” passes, then the 
chairman should repeat, or have read, the main motion with 
amendments, if any, and call for a vote. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MOTIONS I 2 
I. NEW LOOK AT A PREVIOUS DECISION 


*A Motion to Reconsider” 


If a local has approved a motion on some matter that later 
events or new information indicates should be reconsidered, this 
may be done with a motion to reconsider. 


A move to reconsider can be made only on the same day that 
the vote on the motion to be reconsidered was taken or at the 
next meeting. The motion to reconsider must be made by a person 
who voted with the majority in the first vote. Any member may 
second this motion. If the vote was by secret ballot any member 
may move to reconsider. 


Not all motions can be reconsidered. Motions to adjourn, recess, 
lay on the table, take from the table, suspend the rules, or a 
previous move to reconsider, cannot be reconsidered. Nor should 
a motion to reconsider be used to reconsider an action that has 
been partially acted upon. 

Because the motion to reconsider has as its purpose the correc- 
tion of a mistake made by the group, it is a privileged motion and 
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the maker of it may interrupt a speaker and make the motion while 
there is other business on the floor. However, debate on the 
motion to reconsider does not start until the work that was on the 
floor has been completed. 

The member desiring to make a motion to reconsider says to 
the chair: “I move that we reconsider the vote on . . . (identi- 
fying the motion).” If there is a second, the chairman puts the 
matter of reconsideration before the group. The move to recon- 
sider is debatable and requires only a majority vote to pass. No 
question can be reconsidered twice. 

When a motion to reconsider passes, the original motion in 
question is brought before the group as it was before the vote was 
taken and debate on it continues. The secretary should care- 
fully read aloud the minutes of the meeting dealing with the 
original debate on the question. Persons who exhausted their 
right to speak on the question during the original debate cannot 
now speak, unless given permission by the body. 


**A Motion to Rescind” 


A motion to “rescind” nullifies a previous decision of the group. 
Such a motion is made in the normal fashion and can be made 
by any member. It requires a two-thirds vote. 

Under some circumstances a motion can be rescinded by ma- 
jority vote. Thus, a motion passed at one meeting can be rescinded 
at the next meeting by a majority vote, if the members were noti- 
fied at the first meeting that an attempt to rescind would be made at 
the next meeting. For such a purpose, a motion to reconsider can 
be used, but some unions prefer to use a motion to rescind and 
reopen the whole question. 

Just as with a motion to reconsider, the motion to rescind can- 
not be used to reverse an action that cannot be reversed—if money 
has been spent or someone has left on a trip. 

The passage of a motion to rescind reverses a previous action. 
A motion to reconsider simply reopens the matter for further dis- 
cussion and decision by the group. The latter should be in order 
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for most cases, but this can be a matter of union by-laws or local 
ground rules. 

Please note that a motion to rescind may be made by any 
member at any meeting, while a motion to reconsider must be 
made by a member who voted with the majority at the same meet- 
ing at which the original motion was passed, or the next suc- 
ceeding meeting. 


II. CHANGE THE AGENDA 


“To Suspend the Rules” 


Occasionally something may come up which requires a change 
in the order of business. There may be a deadline on an important 
question. There may be a question that requires more time for 
debate, or a visiting speaker may want to come and go as early as 
possible. For these or other occasions, the chairman can request 
a motion to “Suspend the Rules.” 

This motion can be offered by a member rising and saying: 
“Mr. Chairman, since many of the members present have to make 
the special shift, I move that we suspend the rules and consider 
the question of registration now rather than wait for new busi- 
ness.” 

This motion requires a second. It cannot be debated. It needs a 
two-thirds vote to pass. 


Ii. END OF THE MEETING 
“Move to Adjourn” 


A motion to adjourn is required to end a meeting. It is par- 
ticularly “in order” when there is no further business to come 
before the meeting. The chairman can indicate when it is best 
to entertain such a motion. 

However, the motion to adjourn the meeting can be made at 
anytime except during a vote or when someone has the fluor. The 
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mover must first be recognized by the chairman. The motion to 
adjourn requires a second. It is not debatable. It takes only a 
majority to carry. 

When the motion is made before the “planned” end of the 
meeting, the chairman has the right and obligation to point out 
to the members what things he and the local’s executive board 
think should be acted upon. He can ask the mover of the motion 
to withdraw his motion for the present. 


This does not mean that the members should allow the chairman 
to continually drag out meetings simply for the sake of the agenda 
or out of courtesy to the chairman and the officers. 


If the motion to adjourn is accepted any question stopped by 
such action may be brought up at the next meeting as old business. 
If the motion is defeated it cannot be renewed until the group has 
acted upon some other motion or report. 
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NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


Most AFL-CIO unions have rules in their constitutions which 
prescribe the qualifications of members who stand for union office 
or as delegates to conventions. These rules should be followed 
carefully. 

Union by-laws sometimes provide for a time lapse between the 
nomination and the time of the election. This gives the member- 
ship time to look over the candidates and weigh their qualifications. 
It also, prevents jamming slates of candidates down the throats 
of a membership. But there is nothing firm about this procedure. 
Many locals nominate and elect officers at the same meeting. 


Nominations of officers or convention delegates are usually a 
special order of business in the meeting agenda. When the time 
comes, the chairman calls for nominations. They are made orally 
from the floor as the chairman recognizes each member seeking the 
privilege of placing a name before the membership. 

Nominations should not be a method of seeking “volunteers” 
for union assignments. It should be a time for involving a majority 
of local interest and participation. 

If nominations and elections are held at the same meeting, the 
chairman announces the order of business by stating that “Nom- 
inations are now open for . . . (State Convention delegates) .” 

Placing a member in nomination merely requires permission 
from the chairman to rise and say: “Mr. Chairman, I nominate 
Joe Duffy, 2nd Shift, Film Division.” ‘The secretary writes down 
the name of each nominee. No second is required. 


As nominations are made, the chairman must guard against 
persons who would close nominations as soon as their favorite 
candidates have been nominated. Any motion to close nomina- 
tions should be ruled out of order by the chairman, until he is 
reasonably certain that every candidate has been named. It is 
better to err on the side of caution than to attempt later to explain 
a situation that looks like an inside job. 
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When it is in order, the motion to close nominations requires a 
second and a majority vote to support it. This is another unde- 
batable motion. 


The chairman says: “The motion has been made and seconded 
that nominations be closed. All those in favor say ‘Aye.’ Opposed, 
‘N ag 

When nominations have been closed, the chairman should ask 
the secretary to read the names of the candidates from the last 
nominated to first. Each nominee should announce his acceptance 
or decline at this time if the election is to be held at the same 
meeting. If the election is to be at a later meeting, acceptance or 
declination can be made at this time or in writing by a certain time 
before the election date. 


In the latter case, it is the practice for the nominees to rise and 
identify themselves as their names are called off, if they are present. 
Otherwise, some other effort is made to help identify each candi- 
date for as much of the membership as possible. Most unions do 
not require that every candidate must be present for nominations. 
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VOTING FOR OFFICERS 


Most small locals hold elections of officers or delegates during 
the same regular meeting that nominations are made. In larger 
locals, this may be impossible. Some are so large that special 
polling days are fixed, and polls set up to insure an orderly and 
fair election. 

If nominations take place at a prior meeting, some form of 
typed or printed ballot should be used. Such a ballot should 
include the names of all candidates, even if there is no opposition 
for a particular position. 

If nominations and elections take place at the same meeting, 
experience has proven that a blackboard or similar aid is useful 
for listing the names of the candidates so that all present can see 
the list. 

When the nominations have been properly closed and the elec- 
tion is to follow immediately, the chairman says: “We will now 
proceed to the election of . . .” and, unless there has already been 
some arrangement for tellers, he appoints tellers. He asks the 
tellers to pass out ballots (uniform pieces of paper). Then he 
tells the meeting the purpose of the ballot and reads the list of 
candidates. 

The tellers collect the ballots, count them, and report the results 
to the chairman. The chairman announces the results. In case 
of ties, another vote must be taken. If the voting is done orally, 
the chairman may break the tie. Otherwise, the chairman should 
cast his vote with the others. 

A majority vote is usually necessary to elect an officer or dele- 
gate. This means that the winner must have one more than half of 
the votes for a position. If there are more than two candidates, 
this may require a run-off election to give one of them a majority. 
When a run-off is necessary, only the two highest candidates re- 
main in the running after the first ballot. 

Many unions ignore this majority rule and simply give the 
election to the candidate with the biggest count. If nominations 
54 
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and elections are held at the same meeting, and there is only one 
candidate for a particular office, it is customary for the chairman 
to call for a motion instructing the secretary to cast a unanimous 
ballot for the candidate. 

To insure completely democratic procedures, the AFL-CIO in 
its Codes of Ethical Practices lays down minimum standards on 
democratic processes. On elections, Code VI says in part, that 
each member should have the right “. . . to vote periodically for 
officers,” and “. . . to stand for and to hold office, subject only to 
fair qualifications uniformly imposed.” It further states “Elec- 
tions of local union officers should be democratic, conducted 
either by referendum or by vote of a delegate body which is itself 
elected by referendum or at union meetings.” 


Keep The ‘Code 
of Ethics’ Engraved 
on Your Heart 
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A LIST OF MOTIONS WITH PECULIAR | 4 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Things You May Do When Another Member Has the Floor 
1. Rise to a point of order, point of information, or 
question of privilege. 
2. Object to the consideration of the question. 
3. Move to reconsider. 


4. Appeal. 


Motions That Cannot Be Amended. 
1. To adjourn (if the motion is to adjourn at a par- 
ticular time, it can be amended). 
To table, or to take from the table. 
To reconsider. 


To call for the previous question. 


To suspend the rules. 
To object to the consideration of the question. 


To postpone indefinitely. 


Motions That Cannot Be Debated. 


To fix a time to adjourn, or to adjourn. 

To object to the consideration of a question. 
To table, or to take from the table. 

To call for the previous question. 

To limit or extend debate. 

To withdraw a motion. 

To suspend the rules. 
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Motions That Do Not Require a Second. 
1. To object to the consideration of a question. 
2. To withdraw a motion. 


3. To call for a division of the house on a vote. 
4. Point of Order. 


Motions That Require a Two-Thirds Vote. 


To suspend the rules. 


To sustain an objection to the consideration of 
a question. 


To rescind (except as noted in the text). 
To limit or close debate (in some unions). 


Motions Used to Delay Action on the Original Motion. 


1. To postpone indefinitely. 
2. To postpone definitely. 
3. To refer to committee. 
4. To lay on the table. 
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CHECK LIST FOR UNION MEETINGS 


1. Has the Executive Committee met to plan the agenda? 


2. Have the officers been contacted and general publicity about 
the meeting been handled? 


3. Are the minutes of the previous meeting ready for presen- 
tation? 


4. |s the correspondence ready for presentation? 


5. Are committees prepared to report? (Do they know when 
and how much time they have been given to report?) 


6. Has the Arrangements Committee prepared the meeting hall? 
(Check flag, heat, lights, ventilation, chairs, restrooms, ash 


trays, etc.) 


7. |s all special equipment ready to use? (Blackboards, easels, 
movie projectors, record players, microphones, etc.) 


8. Are program arrangements complete? (Have education films 
or pamphlets arrived?) 


9. Are materials ready for distribution? (Agenda, financial re- 
ports, minutes of the last meeting, committee reports, news- 
papers, pamphlets, or handbills.) 


10. Have arrangements been made for guests or special speakers? 
(Do they know when and where the meeting is being held? 
Do they know what you expect them to do?) 
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ALL THE RULES AT A GLANCE 


The chart on the next page is designed to be a quick reference 
guide for a chairman when he is conducting a meeting. It con- 
tains a list of the motions most often used at a union meeting. 
Those motions which are most frequently used are printed in the 
chart with capital letters. 


The motions are listed in order of priority. Thus, with some 
exceptions, a motion on the list is in order even if one below it is 
pending; and when any motion is made those below it are out of 
order. 


As can be seen on the chart, there are three groups of motions 
other than main motions. 


Privileged motions have a very high priority. They are 
motions which, while having no relation to the pending question 
are of such urgency that they take priority over all other motions. 

Incidental motions are motions which arise out of main motions, 
or other pending questions and must be decided before the pending 
question, or before other business is taken up. 

Subsidiary motions are motions to dispose of, or change a 
main motion or certain other motions. 


No simplified chart can enumerate all the very fine points of 
the rules, but it can be helpful in the usual situations. 
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PRIVILEGED MOTIONS 
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SUGGESTIONS TO HELP IN PLANNING 
BETTER UNION MEETINGS OR PROGRAMS 


1. Use films to show meetings 
or committees in action— 


Heart of the Union 45 min. Rental $4. 

“Before and after” sequences present wrong and 
right ways to run a union meeting. The first half 
shows wrong things that happen when meetings are 
not planned, and the officers do not follow the ordi- 
nary rules of conducting a meeting. 

The second half shows the same union membership 
meeting in a spruced-up hall. The business of the 
meeting is handled with fairness and direction. 

Particularly useful for union training programs. 


Parliamentary Procedure 18 min. Rental $3. 


This film explains the functions of a chairman, the 
purpose and correct manner for presenting motions, 
amendments, a point of order, and other points. Each 
procedure is acted out “on stage” with the narrator 
guiding the audience in a light, informal way. Useful 
reviewing or introducing points of procedure. 


Guarding Our Funds 13 min. Sound Filmstrip. 
Color. Rental $2. (Cannot be run on a movie pro- 
jector) 

This filmstrip was prepared by the Textile Workers 
Union of America to explain how a local auditing 
committee operates, and to help train members who 
have this responsibility in a local. 
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Although financial practices may differ from union 
to union in the AFL-CIO, this filmstrip can be a use- 
ful aid for all unions. 


Write to: AFL-CIO Education Department. 815 16th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. for more information about these and other films 
or filmstrips. Write for AFL-CIO Publication #22, “Films For 
Labor,” which describes all films available. 


2. Take up A Rule A Meeting—Explain and discuss 
one rule of procedure at each meeting for a series of 
meetings. Start with the ones most commonly used or 
misused in your local meetings. Use the sections of 


this handbook and the chart on the last page to help 
you on this. 


3. Set up a Quiz—Take twenty minutes at a member- 
ship meeting to run a simple quiz on parliamentary 
procedure. Use volunteers or choose 8 to 10 people. 
Divide them into two teams. Offer a small prize. Ask 
questions like: “Can a person speak on a motion as 
long as he or she wants to?” (Yes or No). “There 
can be two amendments to a motion on the floor at the 
same time.” (True or False). Explain the answer 
after it is given. 


4. Put on a Skit—Have your education committee set 
up a skit demonstrating how motions are made. Add 
a little humor but don’t burlesque it. They can follow 
the dialogue which starts on page 37 of this handbook 
or change it to fit your local. ‘ 
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TEACHING GUIDE 
On How To Run Union Meetings 
Ready June 1. 
A teaching guide on parliamentary procedure for use with the 
AFL-CIO pamphlet, “How To Run Union Meetings,” is being prepared 
by the AFL-CIO Department of Education and will be available June 
1. it will be based on sections of the pamphiet and will contain 
an outline of six or seven sessions to be given primarily to officers 
and executive board members on ways of improving union meetings. 


HAVE YOU SEEN THESE? 


A TEACHING GUIDE FOR AFL-CIO STEWARDS. A six-session course outline based on 
the AFL-CIO MANUAL FOR SHOP STEWARDS. Intended for those who plan a 
stewards training course. Offers many teaching suggestions. (37 pp. Price $1.) 


AFL-CIO MANUAL FOR SHOP STEWARDS. Outlines the duties of a shop steward. 
Includes sample grievance firms and background on broader responsibilities of 
stewards and a section on “Know Your Labor Laws.” (64 pp. AFL-CIO publication 
No. 75. 20c per copy; 10 to 99 copies, 17c; 1000 or more, 13c.) 


DEVELOPING UNION EDUCATION COMMITTEES. Four local unions describe how 
they carry on their educational work. Reprinted from “Education News and Views.” 
4 pp. AFL-CIO publication No. 66. Free in reasonable quantities.) 


AFL-CIO SONG BOOK. Fifty-six new and oid songs for group singing. (36 pp. 10c 
each, 100 or more, 7%c.) 
POSTERS—TWO COLORS. (8%” x 11”, 5c each; 100 or more, 3c.) 
1. Carl Sandburg’s tribute to labor, “I like the union and | give it praise.” 
2. “Right to Work” Laws Weaken Labor and the Whole Community Suffers. 
3. U. S. President Woodrow Wilson quote on grievances, “The only way to keep 
men from agitating against grievances is to remove the grievances.” 
4. AFL-CIO President Meany’s statement on labor's challenge in the legislative halls. 
5. Check List for 12 National Issues before 86th Congress. 
Order posters by number. 
Order from 


AFL-CIO Department of Education, 
815 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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TO IMPROVE 
UNION MEETINGS 
TO INFORM THE 
MEMBERSHIP OF 
UNION PROGRAMS 
AND POLICIES 


READ AFL-CIO 
DUCATION NEWS 


"AND VIEWS” 


e Reviews im, pam- 
phlets and books 


e Offers “how-to” sug- 
gestions for running edu- 
cation programs 


4 ~—'s on programs 
run by national, state, 
city, and local unions. 


AFL-CIO “Education News 
and Views” is published 
monthly by the AFL-CIO 
Department of Educa- 
tion. Officers of AFL-CIO 
affiliates may receive 
this periodical upon re- 
quest. Others may sub- 
scribe at $2.00 a year. 


Write to: 

AFL-CIO EDUCATION 
NEWS AND VIEWS 
815 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Keep up with the AFL-CiO—subscribe to 


AFL-CIO EDUCATION NEWS AND VIEWS ____ $2.00 per year 
Monthly survey by the AFL-CIO Education Department, of cur- 
rent workers’ education programs, suggestions, and reviews of 
books, pamphlets and films. . 


THE AFL-ClIO NEWS $2.00 per year 
Official weekly newspaper with broad national and international 
labor news and many special features. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST $2.00 per year 
Monthly magazine of the AFL-CIO. Timely discussion ef a 
wide variety of subjects of concern to labor. 


LABOR’S ECONOMIC REVIEW... $1.50 per year 
Monthly publication of the AFL-CIO Research Department 


presenting facts for action on current economic issues. 


AFL-CIO COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REPORT___$1.00 per year 
Monthly report from the AFL-CIO Research Department of ~ 
nificant developments in collective bargaining, and other n 

of labor-management relations. 


POLITICAL MEMO FROM COPE $1.00 per year 

Bi-weekly survey of political trends and happenings as seen 
from the Nation’s Capital and the National AFL-CIO Commit 
tee on Political Education. 


AFL-CIO FREE TRADE UNIONS NEWS ___—_—sC $3.00 per year 
Monthly review by the AFL-CIO International Affairs Depart- 
ment of labor’s role in international affairs. 


Send your subscription with check or money order (made payable 
to Wm. F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer) to: 


AFL-CIO 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Research 


By William F. Schnitzler | 
Secretary-Treasurer, AFL-CIO 
Chairman, AFL-CIO Research Committee 
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S THE relationships of unions 
A to management, government 

and the public have assumed 
new meaning in American life, union 
research has adapted to changing re- 
quirements. The extension of collec- 
tive bargaining into new and more 
complex areas, expansion of the scope 
of union activities and the growth of 
the trade union movement itself have 
shaped the pattern of union research. 


Neither ivory-tower pursuit of ab- 
stractions nor mere collection of 
statistics is the business of the mod- 
ern research department. Geared to 
the everyday life of a union, research 
is flexible and practical, constantly 
adapting to the needs of the organi- 
zation served. Facts and figures, the 
raw material of research, are col- 
lected, sifted and interpreted. Anal- 
yses of economic trends—both na- 
tional and for specific situations— 
are prepared. The work of the re- 
search staff is related to every aspect 
of the modern union. 


Composite Picture 


Because unions differ—in size, 
structure and collective bargaining 
relationships—every research depart- 
ment is unique. Responsibilities and 
contributions are as different and as 
similar as the unions themselves. A 
small union, with only a single stafi 
member assigned to research, ob- 
viously cannot attempt the varied re- 
search services of a larger union. 
The latter may have several depart- 
ments assigned to specialized, tech- 
nical responsibilities as well as a 
large research department. 

Despite these differences, union re- 
search activities have a common pur- 
_ pose: meeting the organization’s 


practical need for factual, technical 
and analytical material. Although 
the methods of carrying out this pur- 
pose vary, it is possible to put to- 
gether a composite picture to show 
the role of research in the American 
labor movement. 


Information Centers 


Basically, union research depart- 
ments are information centers. Facts 
and figures must be gathered for 
ready use both by the department 
itself and for all other branches of 
the union. What kind of informa- 
tion? Whatever is needed both for 
day-to-day work and for long-range 
planning. 

Information for bargaining is es- 
sential—provisions of contracts, wage 
and fringe benefits, the organization 
of the industry, work force, produc- 
tion, prices, sales and technological 
and economic trends affecting the 
union. Statistics on wages, prices 
and profits are obvious necessities. 
But other data must also be available 
on a wide range of activities—cur- 
rent events, management activities, 
information about other unions, in- 
ternational affairs, agriculture and 
even various types of information 
which might seem not immediately 
related to specific union problems. 
The officers and staff of the union 
need to use these facts and a research 
department may supply answers to 
spot requests from members. 

To assemble this information, re- 
searchers use a variety of sources— 
newspapers, union publications, trade 
or business magazines, financial re- 
ports, government releases and anal- 
yses published by public or private 
agencies. 
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But information must also be 
gathered from within the union— 
from locals, councils, regions or dis- 
tricts—so that a total picture of com- 
parative information on the sections 
of the union and agreements with 
employers can be made available. 

Consider, for example, one large 
union which has almost 8,000 agree- 
ments with approximately 14,000 
firms in 275 separate industries, with 
membership spread in different pro- 
portions throughout the United States 
and Canada. Recording significant 
facts and making them readily ac- 
cessible is a job of large proportions. 
Some unions use punch-card systems 
to codify contract information of all 
types. 

The importance of the information 
center depends on how it is used. 
Some research departments mostly 
answer on-the-spot requests. Others 
issue regular reports, publish fact 
sheets, loose-leaf services or provide 
material for the regular publications 
of their unions. 


Facts and Analyses 


The information center is the 
source of both factual data and in- 
terpretation for policy decisions of 
the union. Intelligent research makes 
a major contribution to policy-mak- 
ing. Decisions can be backed by a 
firm foundation of facts and analyses 
rather than guesswork or supposition. 

As one director of research has 
explained, “the ultimate test of the 
research department’s value lies in its 
ability to prepare material for spe- 
cific situations, growing out of the 
day-to-day life of the union.” 

Examining the scope of these spe- 


cific situations makes it possible to 
draw a composite picture of what 
union research means. 

Although the negotiations them- 
selves differ from union to union and 
industry to industry, every union 
needs research services in collective 
bargaining. Whether local unions 
bargain on their own or the interna- 
tional centralizes the bargaining, to- 
day’s negotiations require detailed 
information. 


Collective Bargaining 


More and more, modern manage- 
ment comes to the bargaining table 
with expert assistants—statisticians, 
economists and other trained person- 
nel. The give-and-take of negotia- 
tions often demands that the union 
have equally qualified technicians on 
its side. Facts must be interpreted; 
statistics must be analyzed. Com- 
pany experts cannot be shrugged 
aside by uninformed judgment. Un- 
ion research staffs can make mean- 
ingful contributions to these ex- 
changes which are the heart of today’s 
labor-management relations. 

In some unions, researchers par- 
ticipate in every phase of collective 
bargaining, from the original fact- 
gathering to the actual negotiation of 
the contract. They analyze contract 
clauses, compare them with current 
practices and desirable objectives and 
help to plan the strategy of obtaining 
these provisions. 

Profits, sales and other financial 
data, comparable gains of other un- 
ions or locals, changes in an indus- 
try’s economic status, productivity 
increases—all are put down on paper 


with specific purpose. 
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One union has as many as 400 
financial reports prepared annually. 
These measure company profits in 
terms of investments and as a per- 
centage of the sales dollar. They 
review dividend practices, tax pay- 
ments, amortization and depreciation, 
unit and gross labor costs, manage- 
ment remuneration and the com- 
pany’s general position in the indus- 
try. While practices vary, this kind 
of work is typical of the modern re- 
search department. 


Preparing Union’s Case 


When the policy of union demands 
has been decided, researchers follow 
through on the next step of bargain- 
ing: preparing the union’s case. 
Documentary evidence must substan- 
tiate demands and show clearly and 
effectively the ability of the company 
to grant them. Analyses of wages, 
profits, dividends, sales, productivity, 
etc., as well as the cost of living and 
national economic conditions are set 
forth. Reinterpretations of the com- 
pany’s argument, explanations of the 
company’s use of statistics and re- 
buttal to the company point of view 
must be prepared. 

The positive nature of the union’s 
case must be emphasized. The jus- 
tice of demands, the need for pro- 
posed changes must be stated in a 
way that will convince not only man- 
agement experts and officials. 

More and more, unions also pre- 
sent to the public the reasons for 
proposals and illustrate the public’s 
stake in successful results of negotia- 
tions. When a corporation releases 
statistics and arguments for its point 
of view, the union must be ready 
to prove its case. Research depart- 


ments help in the preparation of ma- 
terial for this purpose. 

Sometimes union researchers ac- 
company negotiators to the bargain- 
ing table, either to participate di- 
rectly or to contribute statistical data 
or technical assistance as needed. In 
some unions, research staffs negotiate 
many of the contracts. 


Clearing House 


Whether or not researchers par- 
ticipate in the actual bargaining 
process, they must always be ready 
to provide information to the nego- 
tiators. Comparisons of contract pro- 
visions, analyses of contract clauses, 
wage rate variations between locals 
in an international union are pro- 
vided by research departments. 

Where locals bargain individually, 
the research department may be a 
clearing house for contract informa- 
tion. In a large union, with differ- 
ent types of contracts, records of 
provisions are kept up to date for 
ready reference. The information 
center is used extensively as the 
source of this comparative informa- 
tion and analyses. 

Research staffs of some unions 
also help to “police” contracts at the 
international level —checking each 
agreement to make sure that it meets 
the standards set by the international. 
In other instances “sample” contracts 
are provided by the research staff. 

Some research departments pre- 
pare manuals for the use of nego- 
tiators on technical matters, such as 
job evaluation, supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits, pensions, insur- 
ance. Researchers participate in and 
sometimes direct conferences held for 
local representatives to help them 
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Problems of union research are siond at conference called by the AFL-CIO’s 


Department of Research. 


prepare for negotiations in areas re- 
quiring technical knowledge. 


Especially for new types of com- 
panies, such as atomic energy in- 
stallations, or for complex engineer- 
ing questions, research departments 
are often asked to prepare appropri- 
ate contract clauses. 

Recent trends in collective bargain- 
ing call for more and more help from 
these trained technical assistants. 
Today’s fringe benefits, safety clauses 
and other non-wage items in agree- 
ments extend to areas where expert 
advice may be needed. Some unions 
have staff members whose primary 
responsibilities include the study and 
negotiation of contract clauses on 
pension and insurance plans. Some 
technicians’ principal job is study 
and evaluation of supplemental un- 


employment benefits and other un- 
employment insurance plans. Nego- 
tiations for health insurance pro- 
visions demand more than casual 
knowledge of a complicated proposal 
to assure maximum benefits for 
members. 

Other recent developments indicate 
the need for an atomic energy expert 
in a union whose members work in 
atomic energy installations or in 
plants concerned with atomic energy. 

These and other technicians help 
in contract negotiations. In large in- 
dustrial enterprises employing thou- 
sands of workers, contracts have be- 
come highly technical. When a un- 
ion asks for an increase, what part of 
the package is wages and what part 
fringe benefits? What are the cost 
factors? What is the cost of a pen- 
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sion program? What is wrong with 
present incentives and how do they 
affect wage rates? How many people 
have been affected by an automatic 
machine? How many will be? What 
safety standards must be used? Why 
is one insurance program more bene- 
ficial than another? These are the 
kinds of questions that research must 
help to answer. 


Grievances and Arbitration 


Satisfactory processing of griev- 
ances has as much importance to the 
members as the contract itself. Griev- 
ance proceedings sometimes require 
research assistance to support the 
union’s position and refute manage- 
ment contentions. This is especially 
true when it becomes evident that a 
key grievance is headed for top-level 
negotiations or arbitration. 

In arbitration, research functions 
include advice on selecting an arbi- 
trator, analysis of cases, assistance in 
preparing or the actual preparation 
and presentation of briefs, compara- 
tive information on past practices, 
and compilations of previous arbi- 
tration decisions or briefs on com- 
parable subjects. 

In at least one union the research 
department has instructions to collect 
arbitration awards, ana- 
lyze and classify them and 
write an opinion on each 
award for future refer- 
ence. 

Time study, job evalu- 
ation and wage incentives 
are often presented with 
so many complex gim- 
micks that union techni- 
cians must help to analyze 
company methods, adjust 


on-the-job situations and prepare 
material for the staff and leadership 
to use in protecting workers’ interests 
in regard to such company proposals. 


The impact of automation is close- 
ly connected with this work, as jobs 
are reclassified after automated equip- 
ment is installed. Company experts’ 
reports based on industrial engineer- 
ing formulae demand competency in 
the techniques’ of that field for de- 
tailed analysis. Union engineers ex- 
amine problems on the job, study 
grievances and help prepare for nego- 
tiations about these engineering de- 
terminations in some plants. 


In one union, industrial engineers 
were utilized to consult with the ne- 
gotiators to give advice concerning 
the effect of proposed wage incen- 
tive plans, to evaluate production 
standards and advise on setting rates. 
They also collected information for 
the purpose of developing standard 
data and helped train the member- 
ship so that the rank and file could 
deal with industrial engineering 
problems more effectively. 


In another international, union 
technicians with company engineers 
set up a manual of job descriptions 
for the entire industry. 
This manual was revised 
as practical experience 
showed that changes were 
necessary. Stewards and 
union representatives were 
trained to use the system 
and to insure the effective- 
ness and fairness of its 
application on the job. 

Relative economic posi- 
tions of companies or 
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plants can be key factors in making 
decisions about locations for organ- 
izing drives. Union researchers ana- 
lyze and report on comparative con- 
ditions in the industry. To aid or- 
ganizing plans, research departments 
prepare surveys of companies, giving 
their location, product, size, organ- 
ization, wages and benefits, the num- 
ber of workers employed, past 
experience with organization and the 
community problems in the area. 

Suggestions from researchers also 
help in presenting facts to encourage 
non-members to join the union. 
Wage scales, cost of living data, the 
economic gap between the member’s 
and the non-member’s_ earnings, 
fringe benefits and other union gains 
may be outlined for use in organ- 
izing leaflets, for conferences on 
strategy and for discussions with 
prospective members. In some unions 
researchers lead sessions on econom- 
ics in organizing conferences and 
appraise techniques in organization, 
and in a limited number of unions 
research departments help to develop 
new philosophies and approaches to 
organizing. 

Some research departments are the 
source of records on the extent of 
organizing, location of membership, 
relative strength of the union in non- 
union shops, changes in size of mem- 
bership because of turnover and 
other factors—details that help or- 
ganizers and leadership gauge the 
organizing situation more accurately. 


Legislative Assistance 


State and federal legislation affects 
the life of every union member as a 
citizen. Specific legislation may have 
a direct impact on his job or on the 


member’s life at home or in his com- 
munity. Union research departments 
work with legislative and legal staffs 
on the legislative programs of their 
organizations. 

Memoranda on effects of pending 
legislation are set forth. Analyses of 
economic conditions in the industry 
may be needed for specific legislative 
proposals. Surveys of wage scales 
must be available for a hearing. This 
information is used both for determi- 
nation of union policy and for pres- 
entation of the union’s position to 
appropriate committees. When cer- 
tain laws are passed, summaries of 
the sections of interest to union mem- 
bers may be sent to locals or districts. 
Research staffs cooperate with other 
departments to provide the leader- 
ship with this type of assistance. 

The necessary data may range 
from dates and titles to extensive 
analyses of national and industry 
trends. The scope may vary from a 
specific report on a labor-manage- 
ment situation to an _ international 
problem. 


Technical Presentations 


Some research departments pre- 
pare testimony for presentation to 
Congressional committees by union 
officers or legislative representatives. 
If the statements are technical, re- 
searchers may accompany officers to 
hearings and provide assistance dur- 
ing the questioning period. In many 
cases the research staff person him- 
self presents the union point of view, 
particularly if economic or statistical 
arguments are the basis of the pres- 
entation. 

Union researchers may be asked to 
present the union’s viewpoint before 
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legislative bodies on tax policy, 
wage-price-profit relationships or sta- 
tistical programs. At state and fed- 
eral hearings they may present the 
union position on such issues as 
workmen’s compensation, minimum 
wage legislation, unemployment com- 
pensation and social security. 

After legislation is adopted, in 
some cases, researchers prepare sum- 
maries of the provisions, explaining 
the application of the parts of the law 
affecting their union and clarifying 
some of the more technical aspects. 
Where administrative rulings follow 
the legislative enactment, a few re- 
search departments distribute up-to- 
date reports on decisions of interest 
to the union. In a few unions re- 
searchers participate in the hearings 
where administrative determinations 
will be made. 

In some instances researchers 
serve as instructors on economic 
questions at legislative institutes con- 
ducted by their education or legisla- 
tive departments. Such institutes re- 
view the effects of existing laws and 
the need for future legislative action. 


Government Agencies 


Research departments must use and 
analyze government statistics to carry 
out their function as union informa- 
tion centers. Through the AFL-CIO 
Research Department, research di- 
rectors participate in committees de- 
veloped to carry on liaison with gov- 
ernment agencies responsible for pre- 
paring these statistics. 

Labor research advisory commit- 
tees to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and the Bureau of the Budget meet 
with the agency staffs to discuss 
statistics on wages, hours, working 


conditions, prices, productivity and 
other necessary information. They 
also discuss new projects and the 
possibility of providing the govern- 
ment with information from their re- 
spective unions. 

Study of methods used in compil- 
ing statistics is very important to la- 
bor researchers both for the most 
effective employment of such data 
and with a view to seeking the many 
needed improvements in statistical 
intelligence. 


Reviewing Statistics 


Methods of determining employ- 
ment and unemployment statistics, 
the factors making up cost-of-living 
estimates and the types of statistics 
gathered are reviewed with govern- 
ment statisticians. Research direc- 
tors have tried to make certain that 
the needs of labor groups are given 
as much weight as the needs of busi- 
ness in the planning of government 
statistical programs. They have also 
supported requests of statistical bu- 
reaus for Congressional appropria- 
tions for necessary studies. 

When the Labor Department pre- 
pares a productivity study on a given 
industry, the union’s research de- 
partment may review and criticize 
the draft, trying to make sure that 
the union’s view of productivity is 
accurately represented and given 
proper consideration. 


Protecting Members 


Research departments also seek, in 
some instances, to protect union 
members from unfair competition on 
wages, hours or other conditions be- 
cause of government rulings under 
various laws. 
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These researchers meet with the 
Wage-Hour Division of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor to review changes 
in the regulations on learners’ rates 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
to seek improvement in rates and to 
protest unfair issuance of learner 
certificates. Unions concerned with 
this problem find it necessary to keep 
records of firms receiving learner 
certificates as well as the duration of 
the certificate. 

Researchers also work with the 
Department of Labor on the Walsh- 
Healey and Bacon-Davis provisions 
concerning both rate setting and the 
administrative provisions 
covering government con- 
tract work. 

Union economists serve 
on industry committees 
for Puerto Rico to review 
minimum wage rates 
there, suggesting improve- 
ments to protect the Puer- 
to Rican workers and to 
keep their own member- 
ship from suffering unfair 
competition from sub- 
standard wages. 

Liaison with the Department of 
Commerce and the Department of La- 
bor is necessary for gathering infor- 
mation about import competition and 
traffic problems as well as statistics 
on business and labor developments 
on the domestic scene. 

Contract Awards 

Research departments of some un- 
ions check government procurement 
contract awards and bids, analyze 
them and report their effect on the 
affairs of the union and the industry. 

The National Labor Relations 
Board takes up much of the time 


of some smaller unions’ research 
departments. In large unions legal 
staffs prepare most of the NLRB 
briefs and consult the research de- 
partment only for occasional eco- 
nomic and historical data. But in 
some smaller unions the research de- 
partment helps in preparing Labor 
Board briefs and follows through on 
cases. In addition, a few research 
departments keep track of Board rul- 
ings and issue reports on the latest 
NLRB interpretations. 


Training and Education 

Union schools are practical forums, 
designed to meet membership needs. 
Students learn by doing, 
as formal classroom tech- 
niques are cast aside, by 
discussion methods more 
appropriate for democrat- 
ic organizations. 

At schools and educa- 
tion conferences, research 
staffs work in cooperation 
with the education depart- 
ments of the unions. La- 
bor economics, legislative 
programs, job evaluation, 
time and motion study, supplemen- 
tary unemployment benefits may be 
topics for discussion. Technicians 
help prepare manuals and lead dis- 
cussions on these subjects. 

The technical material is presented 
informally. A time and motion study 
class takes up practical problems with 
real meaning for members who have 
faced similar experiences on the job. 
Labor economics is taught in terms 
of wages and fringes, as well as the 
effects of current contracts and the 
relation of the union to other parts 
of the economy. Legislative classes 
point up local as well as national 
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implications of current proposals. 

In the give-and-take of the discus- 
sions, stewards, business agents and 
rank-and-file members get the benefit 
of the technicians’ experience and 
training. But, equally important, re- 
search staffs are able to get first-hand 
understanding of the members’ views, 
their reactions and their approaches 
to current issues. 

In unions where research and edu- 
cation staffs are combined, the direc- 
tor is responsible for setting up 
schools or conferences, planning the 
presentation of information, and mak- 
ing certain that material will be prac- 
tical and useful. 

In some unions, technical training 
is even less formalized. When ex- 
planations are requested the research 
department sends someone to review 
the problem. When face-to-face dis- 
cussion is not possible, the research- 
er’s educational influence depends en- 
tirely on his ability to put useful in- 
formation on paper effectively and to 
adapt it to the specific situation. 


General Economic Analyses 


The American labor movement has 
always been concerned with improve- 
ments for the future as well as the 
present. Many research departments, 
therefore, spend a good bit of their 
time on extensive analyses of trends 
and conditions in industry and the 
economy. Projections and sugges- 
tions for future improvement, new 
ideas for adjusting current imbal- 
ances, specific reports on possible 
approaches are the work of some re- 
search staffs. 

For example, even before cost of 
living became a major factor in nego- 
tiations and the wages of millions of 


workers were tied to the fluctuation 
of the statistical index measuring 
changes in consumer prices, several 
unions prepared studies of such 
measures, their weaknesses and values 
and developed numerous suggestions 
for their improvement. 

Even before automation became a 
reality, union research staffs tried to 
predict whether it would be a night- 
mare or a blessing and gave reasons 
for both possibilities. 

During the shortages in wartime, 
researchers investigated the probable 
effect on their industry, a given com- 
pany and their union, so that planning 
could minimize dislocations. War- 
time wage and salary stabilization re- 
quired participation of competent un- 
ion technicians who helped both to 
formulate the program and to assist 
in its administration. 

For many years union technicians 
studied the possibilities of the guar- 
anteed annual wage—long before the 
first step of supplemental unemploy- 
ment benefits was negotiated. 

When industry leaders boost prices 
and seek to blame labor for the in- 
crease, union research departments 
analyze the true relationship of 
wages, prices and profits, giving their 
unions solid counter-arguments. 


Public Forums 


Union research staffs also take part 
in public forums—radio and TV pro- 
grams, meetings of professional and 
other groups. Universities request 
research representatives to discuss 
labor’s point of view with student 
groups at all levels. 


Each year researchers participate 
in workshops all over the country 
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sponsored by the Joint Council on 
Economic Education—a group whose 
purpose is to improve economic 
teaching in America’s secondary 
schools. At these workshops ele- 
mentary and high school teachers 
have a chance to ask questions about 
the labor movement and to get sug- 


_gestions about improving their cur- 


ricula for future teaching. 


No single research department per- 
forms all the duties described here, 
but the composite of their activities 
testifies to the variety of contribu- 


tions made by technical staffs to 
American labor unions. 

As social and economic conditions 
change, research staffs will continue 
to adapt to new needs and challenges 
of the unions they serve. As unions 
face growing responsibilities as an 
important segment in a complex in- 
dustrial society, union technicians 
will participate more in contributing 
the technical, analytical and advisory 
services required by their organiza- 
tions to make the policy decisions 
necessary for the extension of the 
basic objectives of the trade union 
movement, 
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ABOUT THIS TEACHING GUIDE 


Your “AFL-CIO Manual for Shop Stewards” is one of the most important tools 
available to give stewards or committeemen a clear and complete picture of 
their jobs im the union, If each steward really knows and understands the 
material covered in the manual, he will be able to do a better job and will 
satisfy more membership. This is the key to a strong union, 


WHAT *S THE PURPOSE OF THIS TEACHING GUIDE? 


THIS TEACHING GUIDE WAS PREPARED TO HELP YOU TO RUN A 
PROGRAM WHICH WILL HELP EACH STEWARD TO KNOW AND 
UNDERSTAND THE MATERIAL COVERED IN THE STEWARD'S MANUAL 


This is an important purpose; it's an important job, If you just give each 
steward a copy of the Manual and hope he will read it and understand it, 
you've done only part of the job, It's not that simple. 


People learn by reading, but they learm even more by exchanging ideas, So 
it's important to briag the stewards together -- this TEACHING GUIDE is to 
help you make such meetings worth while, 


IS THIS A TOUGH THING FOR YOU TO DO? 


No -- it's not hard to get people together to talk about their work, In 
fact, there are many times -- at various meetings when they are already 
together, If you follow the suggestions in this TEACHING GUIDE, once the 
stewards are assembled together, it won't be tough at all to get discussion 
started on the steward's job in strengthening your union, 


WHAT'S IN THIS GUIDE? 


Part 1 gives specific suggestions for running each training session, 


Part II tells you how to set up, rum, and lead a good program, If you study 
over ‘over both parts carefully before F age in to rum your program and before 
you hold each meeting, you will do a good ob, 
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INTRODUCTION 


This is the general plan, 


Study through this TEACHING GUIDE and the "AFL-CIO Manual for Shop Stewards" 
carefully, 


Decide on a time and place that will be convenient for you and your group to 
hold a series of six meetings-(each lasting about one hour and a half), You 

may want to hold them before, during, or after your regular steward's meetings. 
Or you may find it more convenient to hold them on a different night. 


Announce your program to your stewards, Call them "Steward's Training Meetings” 


-- or “Leadership Training Meetings.” Notify the group well in advance when 
and where, 


During the program, you will lead several discussions based directly on the 
material in the steward's manual, For each suggested discussion, specific 
directions are given in Part I of this Teaching Guide, 


What to discuss 
How to start a discussion 
How to get the members of your group to participate 


When it will be helpful to invite an outside person 
for technical questions 


Besides these specific suggestions, Part II is full of ideas and helpful 
suggestions which you will want to study and use, 


HOW TO USE THIS TEACHING GUIDE 


Part I (pages 6-30) and Part II (pages 31-35) should be studied thoroughly before 
you announce your program, Read over Part I and the corresponding section of the 
Manual for Shop Stewards carefully; then plan your own program, All of the 

questions suggested in Part I can be answered by reading the steward's manual, 


You may want to follow the specific meeting suggestions pretty closely, or you may 
want to change them around to suit your own needs, Perhaps you'll want to change 
the order of the meetings, For example, you may want to have your grievance dis- 
cussion first, Maybe you'll want to cover all the material in five meetings -- 
or maybe you'll want to have an extra meeting, That's 0, K, too, 


Once you've studied this material, you'll be able to judge, Just be sure to 
discuss the topics which are of real interest and importance to your group, 
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HOW TO THIS TEACHING GUIDE (Continued 


The program isn't all discussion, You will want to bring in other people 

(union officers and staff, government specialists, etc.) to answer questions 

or give talks, You may want to invite people to your meetings on grievances 

to offer suggestions and answer tough problems, Or, you may want to use sound 
filmstrips or movies to start discussion and to give variety to your program, 

If you do use filmstrips or movies, you will want to add a meeting or omit 

some of the suggested discussion topics, (See pages 36-37 for film suggestions.) 


However you decide to do it, plan your meetings 
carefully in advance so that they will be interesting. 


Make carefull notes -- list exactly what you plan to discuss at each meeting, 
Write down what you will have to do in preparation, You might end up with a 
chart like the one below, for example: 


MEETINGS PREPARATION 


Keep this TEACHING GUIDE and the MANUAL FOR SHOP STEWARD'S open on the table in 
front of you while you are leading the discussion, Before each meeting, refresh 
your memory and prepare your opening remarks, During the meeting, while one 
question is being discussed, glance down to see what comes next, In:‘this way, 
you will avoid reading your question, and the group will feel more relaxed and 
at ease, 


Note that there is “suggested time” to be spent on each topic, These suggestions 
will serve as guideposts for you -- so you'll be able to cover all the material, 
If you get a good discussion going, though, you don't want to stop it just to 
keep up with the schedule, You'll have to be the judge, Note, too, the backs 
of all the pages are blank -- use this space to jot down your notes on cases and 
techniques, before and during your meetings. 
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PART I, SUGGESTIONS FOR MEETINGS 


NOTE: The following questions refer to specific 
page numbers in the Manual for Stewards, 
Have a copy handy and use it, 


MEETING I, THE SHOP STEWARD‘'S JOB: WHAT HE MUST KNOW: WHAT IS A GRIEVANCE: 
(See AFL-CIO Manual for Shop Stewards, pages 10-24) 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Explain the entire program to the group, Tell them the 
purpose of the classes, Then tell them your plans for 
the meetings, Explain what part of their Manual for 
Stewards will be discussed at each meeting -- when you 
plan to have a speaker -- when you plan to use movies 
or filmstrips. 


Explain that you plan to lead discussions -- that they 
will learn by exchanging ideas with each other, 


(It's important that the class understand Why they 

are meeting as well as How you plan to handle the 
meetings, Don't make a long speech, but take five 
or ten minutes for your explanation,) 


2, Give each member of the group a copy of the AFL-CIO Manual 
for Shop Stewards, Take a minute to go over the table of 
contents with them (page 3) so they know what is in it, 


3. Tell the group that you are going to skip the first few 
pages -- background and structure of the AFL-CIO -=- and 
take it up later, 


(Topic One: Suggested Time -- 25-30 minutes) 
Introduce the discussion of the shop steward by asking 


‘First of all, let's decide what a shop steward is supposed to do, 
WHAT ARE HIS JOBS?" 


List their answers on the blackboard, It will help them 
follow, and help you summarize at the end, 


(The answers are on pages 10-17 of the Manual.) 
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You can help the class think about the steward’s jobs by asking: 


‘What should you do when a new man comes into the 
department?” 


"What can the steward do to get the backing of the workers 
he represents?” 


“Suppese the union is trying to raise the dues, Should the 
steward talk it up among the members?“ 


"Suppose your best friend tries to make you take up a 
grievance that you know isn't a just grievance, What 
would you do?” 


5. “What would you do if the foreman asked you to speak to 
a man who had come in late a number of times recently?" 


When you have all their ideas on the steward's jobs, ask them 
to open their Manuals and look over pages 10-17, Then ask: 


“Have we left anything out?” 


(Topic Two: Suggested Time -- 15-20 minutes) 


"A shop steward has to know certain things to settle grievances, 
doesn't he? LET'S SEE IF WE CAN LIST A FEW THINGS A STEWARD MUST 


KNOW," 


(Write the answers on the blackboard, Be sure the 
group brings out the main points on pages 18 to 21 
of the Manual, If they don't, you can help.) 


1, As each point is listed, ask: 


"Why is that so important,...?” 
2. Or, "Where do you get copies of the seniority list? 
Rate lists?” 
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(Topic Three -- Suggested Time -- 25-30 minutes) 


"WHAT IS A GRIEVANCE? How do you know when a complaint is a 
itimate grievance?" 


After getting their ideas, read the two guides from the 
“AFL-CIO Manual for Shop Stewards” on page 22, and ask what 
they think of them, 


Ask the group to tell about some complaints that they've 
had a hard time deciding on -- whether it was a real 
grievance or not, 


(You should have some examples ready from your 
own experience, But don't get into a long 
discussion on solving grievances, ) 


"If you aren't sure how to interpret the contract on a 
grievance, how do you find out?” (p, 22-23) 


"If you think the worker has a borderline case, should 
you take it up?” (p,. 24) 


SUMMARIZE 


End up by summarizing the main points that the group discussed 
during the evening. 


“Here are some of the main points we made tonight: 
"A shop steward's job was defined,....” 
“A shop steward should know....." 
"A grievance is.....” 
Explain what will be discussed at the next meeting, Tell the 


group what pages of the Manual for Stewards will be covered 
and ask them to look them over, 


NOTE: If your time is not up, summarize and go on to 
Meeting 2, If you do not complete all the work 
in this outline for Meeting 1, summarize what 


you have discussed and pick up next meeting 
where you left off, 
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MEETING 2: HOW TO PREPARE YOUR CASE: ENFORCING THE CONTRACT 
(See AFL-CIO Manual for Shop Stewards, pages 25-27, 39-40) 


INTRODUCTION 


Remind the group of the definition of a grievance that you 
discussed last time, 


Tell them that tonight you are going to discuss how to get 
all the facts before you see the foreman. 


(Topic Ome: Suggested Time -- 35-40 minutes) 


“IS IT EASY TO GET ALL THE FACTS FROM THE WORKER WHO HAS A GRIEVANCE 7 
How does the steward do this? 


(List their ideas on the blackboard, The answers 
are on page 25 of the Manual. ) 


After this discussion tell the class that you are going to have 
two members of the class act out the situation of a steward 
hearing a worker's grievance, 


(This is called “role-playing.” You will be the 
worker, Explain it carefully before you start.) 


Say, in your own words: 


“We are going to act out this situation, I will be the worker 
and the steward will be trying to get the necessary facts about 
my grievance, We will have two different people acting as 

steward, so that we can see how different people go about this. 


“This is a way of learning by doing, When you are new at a job 
you learn by trying it out, 


"It's very important for everyone in the class to watch carefully, 
After we have seen the two stewards we will discuss what you liked 
about the way they did the job and what you might have done dif- 
ferently, The point of this is to get everyone of you to think how 

a steward puts into practice these ideas we have just been discussing. 
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MEETING 2 (Continued) 


"It doesn't matter whether the stewards do a good or a poor job -- 
the class will learn as much either way,” 


Select two stewards and ask them to leave the room. Then explain 
the entire grievance to the class so that they will be able to see 
whether the steward gets all the information possible from the 
workers, 

(It is best to use a grievance that you have 
prepared from experience with your own con- 
tract, Or you can use one of the sample 
grievances on pages 12-13, of this guide.) 


Call in the first steward, You are the worker, so make some remark 
about the grievance, then wait for the steward to question you, Be 
natural, but don't offer a lot of information he doesn't ask for. 


Let this go on for about 5 minutes, then ask the steward if he is 
going to win your grievance and end the skit, 


Call in the other steward and repeat the process, 


Then ask the group, "What do you think of the way these two stewards 
talked to the worker?” 


“Did they get all the facts that he knew?" 
"Did the stewards show the worker they were interested in helping him?" 


“Should you promise the worker you'll win the grievance?” 


(Topic Two: Suggested Time -- 20-25 minutes) 


“DO YOU HAVE ALL THE FACTS WHEN YOU HAVE HEARD THE WORKER? What 
else do you need to know? 


(See pages 26-27 in the Manual.) 
"Why should you check the contract?” 


"Take the sample grievance we have just acted out, for example, 
other information do you need before you see the foreman?” 


"What facts should you check on a rate grievance?” 


“What about a promotion grievance?” 


"Do you think it is a help to make a note of the main points of 
your case, in writing, before you see the foreman?” 
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MEETING 2 (Continued) 


(Topic Three: Suggested time -- 20-25 minutes) 
“DOES THE STEWARD NEED THE WORKER'S SUPPORT IN FIGHTING HIS GRIEVANCE?” 


(The answers to this question and the questions 
below are in the Manual, pages 27 and 39-40) 


1, "Do you think you should take the worker with you when you see the 
foreman?" 


"If you take the worker, how can you keep him from 
hurting his case?” 


2. "What should you do if the worker doesn't want to take up a 
legitimate grievance?” 


3. “Suppose a worker wants to go talk to the foreman about a grievance 
by himself, without his steward, What would you do?” 


SUMMARIZE 


1, Ask the group to open their Manuals to page 27, Have someone read 
aloud the section headed "Stop and Think,” 


2. Sum up other points made during the meeting. 


3. Tell the group what pages to read in the AFL-CIO Manual for Shop 
Stewards for the next class, 


NOTE: Movies and Filmstrips -- Suggested Time for 
showing and discussion - 45 minutes, 


During your discussions on handling grievances 
you may want to show one of the movies or film- 
strips listed on page 36, If you don't think 
you'll have time to do this during Meeting 2 or 
3, you might want to plan an extra meeting. 


Be sure to order movies or filmstrips at least 
three weeks in advance, Have the proper projec- 
tion equipment ready and set it up before the 
class starts, Always plan time for discussing 
the main points of the movie or filmst rip, 
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6. 


SAMPLE GRIEVANCES 


NOTE: Here are two sample grievances, You may want to 
use one of them when the class acts out grievances 
in Meetings 2 and 3, Or you can use a sample 


grievance taken from your own experience, 


Don't use a sample grievance which could not 
possibly happen under your contract. 


Sample Grievance #1 


Sam Jones has been with the Company for 5 years, has a good work record 


and little absenteeism. The foreman thinks he is a bit of a smart aleck, 


however, 


Last Friday the foreman told Sam he was supposed to work overtime on 
Saturday, Sam said he didn‘t want to because he had worked the last 


three Saturdays, It was his wife's birthday, and he had promised to 


take her to a family party in her home town some miles away. 


If production falls behind on Sam‘s job, the production of the rest of the 


department slows down after a few days, There are usually two men running 
two machines on this job, but the other man has been sick for three weeks 


told him he expected him to work, 


and just came back to work last week. 


When Sam told the foreman that he couldn't work on Saturday, the foreman 


had to go off to see the Superintendent about something and Sam went home, 


Sam didn't come to work on Saturday, 


In the middle of the argument the foreman 


When he came in on Monday, the 


foreman gave him a two-day disciplinary lay-off for refusing to work 


overtime, 


The contract states: “Workers are required to work overtime in case of 


an emergency," 
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ample Grievance #2 


John Barton has been with the Company eight years and has a good record, 
In fact, he was offered a foreman‘s job once, but turned it down, 


John did not come in to work on Monday and did not notify the foreman, 
If his job does not run, the rest of the department falls behind, and 
the foreman had a hard time finding someone to put on his job, 


John came in on Tuesday, but Wednesday he was out again and didn't give 
the foreman any notice, When he came in Thursday, the foreman fired 
him, 


John's wife and baby have been sick, He stayed home Monday to take 
care of them, Tuesday his sister-in-law came over and stayed with 
them, so he came to work, Wednesday, however, the sister-in-law did 
not show up, so he stayed home again, He lives on the outskirts of 
town and has no telephone, 


The contract reads, "A worker absent twice without notice is subject 
to discharge,” 
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MEETING 3: HOW TO HANDLE THE FOREMAN: WRITTEN GRIEVANCES: 


HIGHER STEPS IN THE GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 
(See AFL-CIO Manual for Shop Stewards, pages 27-38) 


Remember the points you want to get 
across, Don't get sidetracked by 
long discussions of particular 
grievance cases, Use cases only to 
illustrate the points. 


INTRODUCTION 


Remind the class of what you discussed at the last meeting, 
Tonight you come to the question of what to do when you have 
a grievance and have the facts, 


2. Pick up any points you didn't cover fully last time, 


(Topic One: Suggested Time -- 30-35 minutes) 


Start off by discussion how to handle the foreman: 


“SHOULD THE STEWARD BE AFRAID OF THE FOREMAN?” 


(The answers are on pages 27-30 of the Manual) 


1. Ask the group whether they agree with this statement: 
“A steward should try not to make the foreman mad.” 


2. Tell the group that they are going to act out the grievance 
they acted out at the last meeting -- this time with the 
foreman, Tell them you are going to be the foreman, 


The group will discuss afterwards how the two stewards 
handled the foreman, 


Go over the facts of the grievance with them, Then pick two 
“stewards” and two “workers” and ask them to leave the room, 


Remind the class to watch carefully and make notes, Make sure 


each team is clear about what they are supposed to do when they 
come back in, 
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MEETING 3 (Continued) 


4, When the first steward and worker comes in, try to get the 
steward involved in a discussion of bowling, gardening, etc. 


Then tell him you have been wanting to discuss the problems 


of falling production, quality and absenteeism in the depart~ 
ment with him, 


If he is sidetracked by this, bring him back to the grievance, 
Argue as you think the foreman would, 


This should not go on for more than five minutes or so, 
Then call in the second team of steward and worker and go 
through the same process, Do not make it tougher for one 
team than the other, 


Then ask the group, "What differences were there in the way 
these two stewards approached the foreman?” 


"What should you do when the foreman goes off onto another 
subject?” 


"Would you have argued the case this way?” 


Tell the group to open their Manuals and read over the 


suggestions on pages 27-30, Be sure everyone has finished 
before you ask: 


"Do you agree with these points?” 


(Topic Two: Suggested Time -- 25-30 minutes) 


“UNDER OUR CONTRACT, WHEN DO WE WRITE UP A GRIEVANCE?” 


(See pages 31-34 in the Manual for 
discussion of written grievances.) 


"Does it help the union and the steward to have a record of 
the facts on paper?” 
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MEETING 3 (Continued) 


2. Tell the class they are going to write up a sample grievance. 
Hand out copies of your local union's grievance form, or mimeo- 
graph the sample which is on page 18 of this Guide. 


Ask a member of the class to give you the facts of an actual 
grievance. 


(Write the main facts on the blackboard.) 


"What facts are you going to put on the grievance form?" 


"What settlement are you going to ask for?" 


Tell the class to fill out the grievance forms. When they have 
finished, read aloud one or two of the completed forms. 


"Has this form been filled out correctly?” 


(For more complete discussion of written 
grievances see: "Preparing Written Grievances 


Properly" pp. 4-6, 6 Keys to Stewards Training 
following p. 37 of this Teaching Guide. ) 


Go over the points beginning on page 32 of the Manual, reading 
aloud. Or better still, outline the steps who, what, when, etc. 
on the blackboard. 


(Topic Three: Suggested Time -- 15-20 minutes) 


Begin your discussion of higher steps in the grievance machinery with: 


"WHAT HAPPENS TO A GRIEVANCE IF YOU AND THE FOREMAN CAN'T SETTLE IT?" 


(Be sure you have copies of your contract 
and are familiar with the steps in your 
procedure. The discussion on pages 35-38 
of the Manual is a general one.) 


"Let's list the steps in the grievance procedure in our contract." 
"What are they?” 


(Put them on the blackboard.) 
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MEETING 3 (Continued) 


2. Ask several volunteers from the class to look over 
the contract and tell the class: 


lst, the amount of time for each step 


2nd, the procedure for arbitration 


1, Sum up the main points of the meeting. 


2. Tell the group what's on the program for the next 
meeting, Remind them to bring their union contract, 
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SAMPLE GRIEVANCE FORM 


(Fill out in triplicate) 


(Name of Union and Number) 


Employee 


Clock No, Dept. 


Seniority 


Nature of Grievance 


Clause of contract violated 


Settlement Desired 


Signature of Employee 


Disposition of grievance 


Signature of Foreman 


or other representative 
of company 


Grievance No, Steward 
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MEETING 4: CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


NOTE: With new stewards it is very important to devote 
time to detailed discussion of your own contract 
provisions, Even experienced stewards will often 
benefit, 


For such a session, always invite a union official 
who knows your contract thoroughly, Let him act as 
a resource person, Tell him that he is not expected 
to give a talk, The stewards will learn much more 
if you get them to give you the answers, 


The questionnaire (see pages 21-25) which is suggested 
for this session is designed to make the stewards 

think about contract provisions and how they apply in 
the plant, Look over the questionnaire beforehand, 
change it to fit your contract, then have copies mimeo- 
graphed to hand out in class, Be prepared to answer 
any questions they don't understand, 


Have copies of the contract available to hand out, 


INTRODUCTION 


1, Tell the group that tonight you are going to go over contract 
provisions with them, They are going to use their union con- 
tracts to answer a questionnaire that you will hand out, When 
they have finished you will ask for the answers and discuss them, 


2. Tell them who your resource person is, and explain that he will 
correct any wrong answers and clarify points they don't understand, 


(Make sure they understand this is not a "test." 
Each person will keep his own questionnaire during 
the class and afterwards, This is simply a way of 
getting them to think about contract provisions and 
how to apply them.) 


HAND OUT COPIES OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE, Tell them to 

use their coatracts and fill out the first two sections 
of the questionnaire, (UNION MEMBERSHIP, REPORTING AND 
CALL-IN PAY). 


Most groups will not have time to go over the 
entire questionnaire in a single meeting. 
Better cut it down - or plan another meeting, 
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(Continued) 


When they have finished the first two sections, ask for their 
answers on the questions of UNION MEMBERSHIP, 


Let your resource person explain the correct answers if they 
don't know them, Have him go over any other point on UNION 
MEMBERSHIP that is particularly important. 


Then ask for the answers on REPORTING AND CALL-IN PAY, following 
the same procedure, 


Go through the rest of the questionnaire in the same way, 
covering one or two sections at a time, 


(Do not let the group or the resource person 
spend too much time on minor points.) 


When you have finished the questionnaire, ask who got the 
highest score, Then remind them that knowing the contract 
takes experience and study, 


If you have extra time, you may want to let them bring up 
their tough grievance problems for discussion with the 
resource person, 
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SAMPLE CONTRACT QUESTIONNAIRE 


(For Use in Meeting 4) 


DON"T USE THIS QUESTIONNAIRE without checking 
it carefully, Take out questions that don't 
fit your contract, Add questions to cover 
contract provisions not included here, This 
sample is just to give you a start, 


Be sure to mimeograph copies before class, 


UNION MEMBERSHIP 


What section of your contract covers this? 


Do all workers in the bargaining unit have to join the union? 


If they do, how many days after they are hired must they join? 


If not, how soon after they start to work is it possible for 
them to join? 


Once a worker joins, how long must he remain a union member? 


REPORTING AND CALL-IN PAY 


What section(s) of your contract is involved? 


A worker comes to work on his regular shift. He is told to 
go home because there is no work for him, Is he entitled to 
any pay for that day? 


If so, how much? (How many hours" pay?) 


Would it make any difference if he had been absent the day 
before? 


Suppose the worker comes in to work, as usual, and the foreman 
tells him his machine has broken down and assigns him to 
another machine, The worker refuses to do this job, Is he 
entitled to reporting-time pay? 


A worker works his regular shift. After he gets home he 
gets a phone call to come in to work again, He works 
3 hours more, What is he paid for those three hours? 
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CONTRACT QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 


HOURS AND OVERTIME 


12, What section(s) of your contract is involved? 


13, A worker works the following hours during the week: 


Monday 6 hours 
Tuesday 8 hours 
Wednesday 8 hours 
Thursday 8 hours 
Friday 8 hours 
Saturday 8 hours Total: 46 hours 


If his rate of pay is $1 per hour, what is his total pay for 
the week? 


Suppose he works as follows: 


Monday 12 hours 
Tuesday 8 hours 
Wednesday 8 hours 
Thursday 6 hours 
Friday 8 hours Total: 42 hours 


If his rate of pay is $2 per hour, how much is he paid for 
the week? 


A worker is regularly assigned to the second shift, The 
first four days of the week he works second shift, but on 
Friday, at the request of the foreman, he works first shift. 
What extra pay, if any, does he receive for Friday's work? 


TRANSFERS 


16, Section(s) of contract 


17, A worker is asked by the foreman to help out on another 
man's job for a few days until the man comes back, The 
worker's regular job, on which there is still work, pays 
$1.95 per hour, The other job pays $1.80 per hour, What 
rate is he paid? 


Business is slack and the Company decides to shut down 
one machine temporarily, The worker on this machine 
(rate $2.00) goes on a job that pays $1.80 per hour, 
Assuming there is no seniority violation here, what 
rate is the worker paid on the new job? 
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CONTRACT QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 


LAYOFFS AND RECALL 


19, 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


Section(s) of contract, 
What type(s) of seniority does your contract provide for? 


Job? Departmental? Divisional? Plantwide? 


There are four men doing the same job on four machines, The 
Company decides to shut down one machine for an indefinite 
period, How do you determine, according to our contract, 
which man comes off this particular job? 


Suppose that during a layoff a worker has the right, under 
seniority, to be transferred to another job, The foreman 
says this worker hasn't got the qualifications for the job, 
but the worker says he has, How is this question straight- 
ened out? 


During a layoff a worker is transferred to another job, When 
his previous job opens up again, does he have first chance 
to go back on it? 


John Jones has one year's seniority when he is laid off from 
work, After two months, he is called back again, How much 
seniority does he have when he returns to work? 

Does our contract provide for "Share-the-work?" 

If so, when? 

A worker is recalled to work after a layoff, but fails to 
qualify on the operation on which he is placed, What 
seniority rights does he then have? 


A worker who has been laid off receives a notice to come 
back to work, How soon must he report for work? 


PROMOTIONS 


29, 
30. 


31, 


Section of contract 


John Jones, with five years seniority, bid on and was promoted 
to a higher-paying job in the bargaining unit, Jim Smith, with 
three years seniority, comes to his steward and says he should 
have had the job because he knew how to do it, Would you take 
this up as a grievance? 


Suppose that Jim(three years seniority) had gotten the job 
instead of John (five years seniority), Does Jim have a 
legitimate grievance under our contract? 
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CONTRACT QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 


INSURANCE 


32, 
33, 


What section of the contract 


A worker has his appendix removed and is in the hospital for 
six days. Then he stays home from work for two more weeks. 
How much money would he receive under the insurance in our 
contract? 
Surgical? 
Hospitalization? 
Sick Benefits? 


Suppose that this worker incurs the following incidental 
expenses in the tospital: 


Drugs $45.00 
X-Rays (diagnostic) 25,00 
Blood 10,00 
Anaethesia 25.00 


In the blank lines above, write in how much of these 
expenses would be covered under our contract, 


A worker is killed in an automobile accident, Can his 
beneficiary expect any money under the terms of our contract? 


If so, how much? 


A woman worker has a baby, What benefits is she entitled 
to under our contract? 


VACATIONS AND HOLIDAYS 


38, 
39, 


What section(s) of the contract is involved? 


How long do you have to work for our employer to be 
entitled to a full week's paid vacation? 


Two weeks paid vacation? 


A worker works 7 months before the vacation period, Is he 
entitled to any vacation pay? 


If so, how much? 


A worker is sick and out of work during January, February 
and March, Does this cut down on his vacation pay at the 
next vacation period? 


How long do you have to work for our employer to be 
entitled to holiday pay? 
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CONTRACT QUESTIONNAIRE (Continued) 


44, 


45. 


A worker is asked to work on the Fourth of July, What 
premium pay is he paid for working that day? 


A holiday falls on a Thursday, A worker is absent, sick, 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, He works Friday, Does he get 
holiday pay? 

Y 


What section of the contract? 


Should a steward order a machine stopped if the safety 
guard is broken? 


Do state safety laws apply even if not mentioned in the 
contract? 


Does the union have a safety committee? 
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MEETING 5: LABOR LEGISLATION AND POLITICAL EDUCATION 
(AFL-CIO Manual for Shop Stewards, pages 43-53) 


INTRODUCTION 


1. Make your introductory remarks, explaining what this session 
is about, 


(Topic One: Suggested Time -- 10 minutes) 
“LET'S LIST A FEW OF THE LAWS YOU THINK ARE IMPORTANT TO UNION MEMBERS," 


(List their ideas on the blackboard.) 


1, Ask for examples of cases when it was important to know 
about a law, 


(Have some examples ready yourself.) 


(Topic Two: Suggested Time -- 30-40 minutes) 


Be prepared to give -- or invite an outside resource person to give -- a 
detailed explanation of the way one labor law works, 


(Ask your guest to talk briefly and 
leave plenty of time for questions.) 


1, For example, you might ask a speaker from the Social Security 
Administration to explain old age and survivors benefits under 
the Social Security Act and answer questions, 

«OR « 


You might lead a discussion on the provisions of your state 
workmen's compensation law, 


(Be sure to look up the provisions 
before class.) 


"What are the provisions of our state workmen's compensation act?" 


Tell the group to read over pages 41-42 of the Manual, and to be 
sure to notice the rules on the bottom of page 42, 
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MEETING 5 (Continued) 


3, You might ask an International Representative from your union 
or an officer of the State AFL-CIO Central Body to explain pro- 
visions of some other law that is particularly important to your 
members -- "“right-to-work" laws, unemployment compensation, etc, 


(Topic Three: Suggested Time -- 25-30 minutes) 
"DO WE HAVE ANYTHING TO SAY ABOUT THE PROVISIONS OF THESE LAWS?" 


(See pages 15-17 in the AFL-CIO Manual for Stewards) 
"Is political action by the union necessary?" 
"What do we gain for our membership?" 


"What can you, as a steward, do about political education?” 


(Before this meeting you may want to read over some 
of the pamphlets put out by the AFL-CIO COPE 
Committee, You might get a supply of leaflets 
from COPE to hand out, 


Or you might ask a local, state or area COPE 
representative to take part in the discussion,) 


If you are discussing this with an election coming up -- when there 
is urgent need for the support of the stewards for political action 
be sure to get into a discussion of what the union is supporting in 
the current election, and why, 


(Topic Four: Suggested Time -- 10-15 minutes) 


Tell the group that this last part of the discussion, if you have time, 
is going to be a game to tie up a lot of the previous discussions, 


1, Open your Manual to the “Steward's Dictionary" on page 55, Tell the 
members of the class to close their Manuals, Ask for definitions of 
the words one at a time, 


"What does mean?™ 


If nobody knows, read the definition aloud, or explain it in 
your own words, 


Stop for questions if anyone is not clear on the definition, 
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MEETING 5 (Continued) 


Sum up what you've been discussing at this meeting. 
Remind the group that important labor laws are 
discussed on pages 43-53 of the Manual for Stewards, 


Announce the program fr the next meeting and tell 
the class what pages to read in the Manual, 
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MEETING 6 KNOW YOUR UNION AND THE AFL-CIO 
(See AFL-CIO Manual for Shop Stewards, pages 6-9) 


It is important for stewards or committeemen to know 
something of the history, structure, government and 
activities of your union and the AFL-CIO, You will have 
to decide what to emphasize and you will have to plan to 
make it interesting. One long speech is almost certain 
to be dull, There are a number of ways to make an inter- 
esting and stimulating presentation, 


There are movies and filmstrips that can be used to start 
discussions on these topics (See list of suggested films 

on page 37 taken from the catalogue of "Films for Labor" 
available from the AFL-CIO Education Department.) Or try 

a panel discussion, using on the panel union men and women 
who helped build the union or are a part of daily operations. 


Here are suggestions for setting up a panel of three -- try 
this or adapt the suggestions to your own resources, 


“WHAT HAPPENS TO UNION DUES?" - Panel discussion (30-40 minutes) 


1, Make your introductory remarks, Introduce all panel members 
briefly before beginning the discussion, 


Choose for your panel members: 


(a) One of your international representatives or 
an AFL-CIO representative who can talk from his 
own experiences about the changes and growth of 
activities and services offered by the union, 


(b) Someone from your state or local central body who 
can talk on the purpose and development of programs 
by central bodies and their relationship to the 
National AFL-CIO and the international unions, 


A member of your local union - past or present 
officer - who can tell something of the achieve- 
ments of the local and how the local spends its 
share of the dues, 


Begin the panel discussion with brief (5-10 minute) talks by 
each panel member, Or let the group begin firing questions 
to the panel, Have a couple of questions ready yourself to 
help break the ice, if needed, 


Invite your panel members several weeks ahead of time. 
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MEETING 6 (Continued) 


Explain to them carefully what you have been doing in your training 
sessions and how this meeting fits into the program, 


Show all panel members a copy of the Manual, Call attention to the 
first few pages, and especially the structure chart on page 9, Be 
sure that all panel members get the same instructions, And that 
each person's topic is made clear to him, 


Panel members should get together before the meeting for at least half 
an hour to decide how to handle the program and the role each will play. 


Any panel discussion should be open to the audience for at least half 
of the meeting. Be firm about the time allowed to the panel members: 
tell them beforehand how much time they have, and stick to it, 


SUMMARIZE AND REVIEW 


1, After you have thanked the panel members for their participation, 
summarize the highlights of the discussion, 


2. Then review briefly all of the previous meetings, Be sure to thank 
everyone for his interest and cooperation during the series of pro- 
grams, You might end up with a reminder to the group to refer to 
the "AFL-CIO Manual for Shop Stewards" regularly in their work, 


For further information or distribution at this meeting - make one or more of 
these available: 


THIS IS THE AFL-CIO - Brief description of the National AFL-CIO, 10 pp. 
pocket size, $3 for 100, 


SUMMARY OF SIX ETHICAL PRACTICES CODES ADOPTED BY THE AFL-CIO - One page 
summary, Illustrated, Free in limited quantities, 


CODES OF ETHICAL PRACTICES - Official texts of the Codes and other AFL-CIO 
statements against corruption, racketeering and subversion, 48 pp. Free in 
limited quantities, 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN LABOR MOVEMENT - U, S. Department of Labor 
Bulletin No, 1000, 85 pp. Order from U, S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D, C, 35¢ each, 100 or more, 25% discount, 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES - by Jack Barbash, Public Affairs 
Pamphlets No, 262, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York, 25¢ each, 
10 or more copies, 21¢ each, 
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PART II, HOW TO SET UP AND LEAD A GOOD PROGRAM 


A, ACTING AS DISCUSSION LEADER 


A large part of this program is built around discussions, 


Many people ask: 


What training must a discussion leader have? 
What are his qualifications? 

What must he know? 

Who can qualify? 


If you are a conscientious union member or officer; if you have been 
dealing with people; if you respect them and their opinions and are 
willing to listen to them; and if you are willing to put in enough 

time and concentration to master this material -- 


THEN YOU HAVE THE QUALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD DISCUSSION LEADER,... 


Your duties are: 


1, To set the stage as far as physical arrangements are 
concerned, 


2. To get the necessary facts and information by studying 


this TEACHING GUIDE and the Manual for Shop Steward‘s, 


To introduce each topic by telling the group what is to 
be discussed and why it is being discussed. 


To start the discussion and keep it going. 


To get as many people as possible in the group to participate 
by asking them for their opinions and their ideas, 


To summarize the discussion at the end of each meeting, 


SETTING UP THE PROGRAM 


Size of the group 


The best size of the group is from fifteen to twenty, Thirty is 
the absolute maximum, If your steward's body is larger, you should 
plan to run the program two or more times, 


Length of time 


An hour and a half is probably the ideal length of time, If the 
group gets interested in a particular discussion and wants to run on 
for two hours, you can do that if you have a ten minute break, It's 
very important to begin each meeting on time, 
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When and Where 
When and where the meetings are held depends on the local situation, 


Discuss with your group when and where they want to meet and make your 
decisions in accordance with their wishes, 


LEADING THE DISCUSSION 


There should be only one discussion leader, However, you might find it 
helpful to have an assistant, Your assistant can help you plan your 

program and help you to publicize it among your stewards, This assistant 
can also be helpful in: 


1) Writing on the blackboard 
2) Watching the time 
3) Passing out materials 


4) Summarizing the discussion for you 


The assistant can also take your place if you are unable to attend a 
meeting. He should be thoroughly familiar with this TEACHING GUIDE 
and with the Manual for Shop Steward's, 


Your primary function, as a leader, is to guide the discussion; Do not 
set yourself up as "The Expert,” Let the group feel that you are one 
of them, 


Never say, “I will explain the main points to you," 


Instead say, "Let's see if you can get at the main 
points of the problem," 


Preparation 


1, Study the Manual Before Each Meeting 


It is essential that you review your TEACHING GUIDE and the 
Manual carefully before each session, This will give you the 
confidence before the group, It may help to mark with a red 
pencil the points you most want to get across, 


Check the Physical Arrangements 


These items deserve your careful consideration and attention: 


seating, lighting, temperature and ventilation, It is important to 


2. 
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provide a seating arrangement where each person in the group can see 
every other person's face, It is also important that everyone be able 
to see you and the blackboard, A round or oblong table is probably 
best. Or you can arrange the chairs in a semi-circle, Avoid seating 
the group in rows of chairs, Be sure to have plenty of chairs, so that 
late arrivals won't disrupt the discussion, 


3. 


Check the Equipment and Materials Before Each Session 


You'll need a blackboard and chalk, copies of the AFL-CIO Manual 
for Shop Steward's at the first session (and extra copies at all sessions 
for those who forget to bring them), It's also a good idea to keep a few 
sharpened pencils in case anyone needs them, If you plan to show a film, 
check your projector, screen, etc, If smoking is allowed (and you should 
try to meet where it is) be sure there are plenty of ashtrays available, 


Starting the Discussion 
1, Plan your introductory remarks 


At the beginning of each session, tell what the subject of the 
meeting is, how it ties into previous discussions, some of the problems 
involved, and what you plan to cover, 


2, Be sure everyone understands the goals of the program 
Point out why you are having the program, what you hope it will 
do, It is important that everyone realizes that you are not going to 

give answers yourself, but that through discussion of their problems and 
studying the Manual, you will arrive at solutions together, 


Keeping the Discussion Going 


1, Encourage everyone to participate 


This is really important, Say, for example, "What do you think 
about this, Joe?” Or, "Mary, you had a tough grievance not long ago, 
will you tell us about it?” 


When a good contribution is make, say something like “That's 
@ good thought, Jim.” Or, "The case Bill was describing illustrates 
a problem we all face in dealing with the foreman,” 


2. Keep the discussion on the main track 
If someone gets off into a lengthy side discussion, interrupt him 
as tactfully as possible by saying, "While we're on this point, let's hear 
from some of the others, Will you save your other point until later?” 
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3, Clarify the discussion 


If a member of the group has difficulty in making his point, or 
if he states it in such a way that it is unclear, you should help him, 
If necessary, you should restate it in clearer form, 


4, Watch the time 


It's pretty hard to predict in advance just how long each point 
will take to discuss, If there's active discussion, do not cut it off in 
order to keep to your timetable, But when the discussion is unimportant 
and you are running behind time, do not hesitate to say, "I believe we 
have covered the main points; let's go on to the next topic,” 


5S. Summarize the discussion 
You should summarize at the end of each session, You may want 


your assistant to do this. Make your summaries long enough to cover all 
the important points, but do not make a lecture or speech, 


USING OUTSIDE RESOURCES 


You Don't have to do the entire job yourself, In addition to using an 
assistant, you will want to call on some extra help to provide specialized 
information and answer questions, A person who gives this kind of help is 
sometimes called a “resource person," 


1. Union Resource Ferson 
For some of your discussions you may want to bring a person from 
your regional or district office as a consultant, Be sure to let the group 
know who he is, and be sure the guest knows that he is not to make a speech, 


Representatives from special union committees like COPE can be 
called in when problems of their special concern are to be discussed, 


2. Community Resource People 


Local representatives of federal and state government agencies 
usually stand ready to help you: If you want someone to lead a discussion 
on social security legislation, for instance, get in touch with the local 
office of the Social Security Administration; or for workmen's compensation 
and unemployment compensation, check with your state agencies, 


In most communities you will find a number of people who have 
indicated an interest in the labor movement and sympathize with its program, 
When you are looking for resource people who are specialists on certain 
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subjects, look around your community to see who can help you, Some of 
these may be: Social studies teachers in your high schools; YM and YW 
secretaries; ministers, priests and rabbis; representatives of civil 
rights and minority groups agencies; university and college faculty 
members; representatives of local planning commissions (dealing with 
parks, recreation facilities, etc.) 


Always use care and discretion 
in selecting resource people 
from outside the labor movement, 


Warning: 


When you want a community resource person and don't know where or 
how to get him, get in touch with your international union or your local 
or state central body for suggestions, 
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If you want more assurance before or while leading 
discussions, may we suggest that you and your assistant 

(or assistants) plan to see one or more of the following 
16 mm films on discussions . .... 


DISCUSSION TECHNIQUE offers information on 
the "do's" and “don'ts” of discussion leader- 
ship, Summarizes suggestions to stimulate 
discussions and weighs their advantages, 

30 minutes, Rental $4,00, 


HOW TO CONDUCT A DISCUSSION promotes the 
idea of learning through discussion rather 

than lecture, It shows the way formal and 
informal discussion groups may increase their 
understanding of issues, This film explains 
and illustrates eleven basic principles of 
discussion leadership, Each is related to the 
other by the narrator, This film is especially 
useful for training discussion leaders, 

22 minutes, Rental $4,00, 


UNION BUZZ GROUPS offers two examples of the 
buzz groups technique in action at a UAW 
summer school, 20 minutes, Rental $2.50. 


AFL-CIO Education Department 
815 l6th Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D, C, 


Write to: 
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NOVIES AND FILMSTRIPS SHOW A SHOP STEWARD IN ACTION 


Movies and filmstrips give your members a chance to see with their 


own eyes how a good shop steward operates. 
materials will give your class a change of pace, too. 


Using these visual 
Put always 


follow up a movie or filmstrip with a discussion of its main 


points. 


The films listed below may be rented from the 
AFL-CIO Education Department, 815 16th St., N.W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 


Please order movies or film- 


strips three weeks in advance of your showing date 


and give an alternate date, 


16mm SOUND MOVIES 


THE SHOP STEWARD -- a newly elected 
shop steward, starts learning his 
duties and soon finds himself with 
a series of grievances on his hands. 


The stewards activities in the 
movie illustrates many of the 
steward's jobs and his handling 

of two grievances prévides a good 
way to start discussion of this 
subject. 22 minutes, Rental $2.50. 


THE GRIEVANCE =- When a worker is 
reprimanded for refusing to work 

on a job that is “too hot" he files 
a grievance with his steward. The 
company denies the grievance. The 
movie shows how the union takes 

the grievance through each of the 
four steps in the grievance pro- 
cedure, ending in arbitration. 

30 minutes, rental $3.00. 


UNION AND COMMUNITY -- story of a 
steward's activities in a local 
union community services program. 
Shows how the program is expanded 
and developed as the needs of the 
group are recognized. 

18 minutes, Rental $2.50, 


35mm SOUND FILMSTRIPS 
Note: To show filmstrips you 
must have a filmstrip 
projector and a turn- 
table which plays 16- 
inch records at 33-1/3 
rpm. 


A steward's problems -- and how 
to meet them -- are shown in 
lively and humorous fashion in 
these two filmstrips produced 
in 1946 for the UAW, AFL-CIO: 


SAGA OF 666 -- Joe, the steward, 
settles a grievance for Pete 
Hothead, a guy who thought he 
could handle his problems with 
management himself. 
Filmstrip, Color, 15 minutes, 
Rental, $3, 


SVENSON'S SENIORITY -- Steward 
Joe has a tough promotion griev- 
ance involving Pete Hothead, 
Svenson, and K.A, Benover, the 
foreman's brother-in-law. In 
solving it, he shows Pete why 
seniority is important, 
Filmstrip, Color, 15 minutes, 
Rental, $2. 
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STEWARD'S TRAINING PROGRAM AIDS 


Movies ADD PUNCH and INFORMATION to your discussions ............. iki 


(There are many films available from the library of l6mm movies listed 

in Films for Labor, AFL-CIO Publication #22. Besides the films mentioned 
in the text of the Teaching Guide, here are a few which are most closely 
related to the subject matter and discussions outlined in this Teaching 
Guide.) 


Political Education Know Your Union 


Labor's Witness useful to explain the Dues and the Union points up services 
work of a union legislative represent- and role of unions to the membership. 
ative and need for political education 17 minutes, Rental $2.50. 

programs. 33 minutes, Rental $3.00. 


Together presents story of the merger 
You Can Win Elections offers "how to" convention of the AFL-CIO, Dec. 1955. 
information on various kinds of pre- 40 minutes, Rental $4.00. 
cinct work. 25 minutes, Rental $3.00. 

Union Democracy captures the high lights 
Voices of the People emphasizes the of the 2nd AFL-CIO Convention discussions 
importance of discussion in political and votes to expel the IBT and others. 
decisions. 18 minutes, Rental $2.50. 18 minutes, Rental $3.00. 


For More Steward’s Training Program Aids Turn The Page > 


For additional information or teaching aids turn the page to the special 
reprint of 6 articles on stewards activities and their importance. These appeared 
in five 1958 issues of AFL-CIO "Education News and Views.” (Additional copies of 
this reprint are available in quantities. Write for "Six Keys to Steward's Educ- 
ation.” Single copies free. 


Watch AFL-CIO "Education News and Views" every month for articles on stewards 
activities or training. You can receive "Education News and Views" free by sending 
the information requested in the form below. 


For films or pamphlets write to: AFL-CIO Education Department, 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


I would like to receive "Education News and Views.” 


Name Union Office Held 


City. State 
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For instructors, chief stewards, grievance and bargaining 
chairmen, staff representatives, business agents, and others 
who formally or informally perform the basic, crucial job of 
educating the people who represent union members where 
they work — stewards, grievance or bargaining committee- 
men, shop delegates, etc. — whatever their title or name. 


1 


GOOD STEWARDS MAKE A DIFFERENCE!, 
by FRANK MARQUART, UAW Local 212 former education director 
PREPARING WRITTEN GRIEVANCES PROPERLY, 
by MARJORIE BAILEY, IAM Education 
TRAINING LOCAL OFFICERS IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE AGREEMENT, 
by SARA GAMM, Pulp and Sulphite Research and Education Department 
USE FILMS TO TRAIN SHOP STEWARDS, 
by JOE GLAZER, United Rubber Workers education director 
RAISING THE STEWARD’S SIGHTS, 
by MARK STARR, International Ladies’ Garment Workers education director 
LEADERSHIP PRACTICES AND MEMBER PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL UNIONS, 
by ROBERT L. KAHN and ARNOLD S. TANNENBAUM, University of Michigan 
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Good Stewards Make a Difference! 


See page 13 for article on research 
study of participation in unions 
upon which this article is based. 


“Should a steward keep the workers in his department 
informed about what is going on in the Union?” 


This question was raised by the discussion leader in 
charge of a UAW Grievance Procedure training session 
attended by twenty-five stewards and committeemen. 


A lively discussion followed on ways to increase mem- 
bers’ interest in their union. Joe Brown, chief steward in 
the press department of an auto body plant said some 
stewards don’t even let their workers know when Union 
meetings are scheduled. 


“We gripe because Union members don’t attend meet- 
ings, but how many of us take the trouble to let them 
know when meetings are to be held?” he asked. 


A steward from the trim department carried the argu- 
ment a step further. He said it is not enough to have 
notices of coming meetings posted on bulletin boards; 
some workers don’t bother to watch what goes up on the 
bulletin boards. “And it’s not enough just to tell work- 
ers that a meeting will be held on such and such a day. 
It’s also important to tell them what business will be taken 
up at the meeting.” 


He said that what happens often is that many workers 
don’t learn what’s on the program for a meeting until the 
day after it is held. If a decision is made that they don’t 
like, they howl and criticize the Union. “But if the stew- 
ard keeps them posted about meetings and they don’t 
attend, then they have themselves to blame,” he said. 


Asked by the discussion leader whether more workers 
would attend meetings and take an active part if stew- 
ards kept them posted about Union affairs, every steward 
and committeeman in the class replied definitely that 
they would. 


The stewards expanded on this at length. Some said 
that most workers in the shop depend on the steward for 
information about the Union. At the shop level the stew- 
ard is the Union’s “communication center” with the work- 
ers. The degree to which he communicates information 
about Union meetings, programs, political campaigns, etc., 
will determine in no small way the degree to which his 
fellow workers take an active part in these Union events, 
the degree to which they participate in the shaping of 
Union policies. 


| * NOTICE * 


Union Members Can Help Make Decisions 


But communication is not a one-way street. If a stew- 
ard keeps his fellow workers informed about Union af- 
fairs, they may in turn offer ideas and suggestions about 
problems that the steward handles. 


However, here, too, the steward must take the initia- 
tive. He can do this by calling a departmental meeting 
to discuss problems with his shop members and get their 
help in decision making. 


“When I have tough grievances to settle, I often call 
a departmental meeting right after work. I explain the 
problem and ask the workers how they think it should be 
approached. Maybe we don’t always find the right an- 
swers but every guy at the meeting knows he has the 
right to put in his two cents worth. He knows his ideas 
will be taken seriously. And after a decision has been 
made, he knows that he helped to make it,” a steward 
from the cushion department said. 


Then he explained that workers who attend depart- 
mental meetings get practice in speaking before groups; 
they form the habit of pooling ideas with others; they 
acquire self-confidence and then when they attend regular 
Union meetings they are not afraid to assert themselves. 
Through practical experience they begin to think of their 
Union in terms of working together for common objec- 
tives. They identify themselves with the Union. This, 
after all, is the real difference between the active and the 
inactive Union member: The active member is committed 
to his Union, he feels that he is part of the Union. The 
inactive member, on the other hand, does not feel this 
sense of commitment; he seems to think that his obliga- 
tion to the Union ends when his dues are paid. He has 
not formed the habit of Union participation. 


Departmental meetings are like schools where workers 
acquire their first habits of participation, where they first 
become involved in the process of decision-making, and 
where they begin to identify themselves with the Union 
in an active way. 


Thus, in addition to informing the workers in his de- 
partment about Union meetings and issues, the steward 
should also encourage the workers to help him make deci- 
sions about Union problems in the department. 


The steward who rarely asks his fellow workers to help 
him decide what should be done about grievances and 
problems in the department overlooks an opportunity to 
raise the level of member participation in his Union. 
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The Steward Helps with 
Personal Problems, too 


Another way in which the steward awakens workers’ 
interest in the Union is by helping them when they need 
re In Union literature we are told that an able stew- 
ard combines the functions of “contract policeman and 
shop lawyer.” He must also serve as a resource person, 
giving aid and counsel to workers in his department who 
are in trouble, who are personally faced with in-plant or 
out-plant problems. 


“What kinds of in-plant and out-plant problems do 
workers sometimes have?” the discussion leader asked, 
as he walked to the blackboard to list them. Typical of 
the different kinds of problems brought out by the class 
were these: 


(1) Family trouble. A case was cited where a 
worker with such trouble was upset emotionally to 
such a degree that he could no longer perform his 
job with regular, normal efficiency. Although warned 
several times by the foreman about turning out de- 
fective jobs, the worker could not seem to “snap 
out of it.” 


(2) Shift change. In line with the seniority con- 
tract provision a young worker, during a period of 
layoff, was transferred from the day to the afternoon 
shift. He was anxious to continue working the day 
shift long enough to complete his semester of evening 
college classes, since he was working for credits. 


(3) A worker returned to his job after a six-week 
layoff. He had no hospital and sickness insurance 
and his child needed a major operation. He was 
broke, and making an initial payment on a hospital 
bill was out of the question. He told the steward he 
was desperate and asked if somehow, someway, he 
might get help from a community agency. 


Each of these problems was discussed in turn and each 
suggested other out-plant problems that some of the stew- 
ards had had to cope with in the past. They pointed out 
that in way | there is no such thing as “out-plant” prob- 
— since the worker “brings his troubles with him on 

e job.” 


The class unanimously agreed that in such cases the 
steward should try to work out some adjustment, enlisting 
the cooperation of supervision and fellow workers if pos- 
sible. And in the case of workers who need help from some 
community agency, the steward can always call his Local 
Unien Officers or even his International Union headquar- 
ters for advice. 


“Give a worker help when he needs it and you make a 
better union man out of him,” the cushion room steward 
said. By a “better union man” he simply meant a more 
active unionist. 


Workers Are Helped on Job 


There are minor and major ways in which a steward 
can help the workers whom he represents. One of the most 
important ways is to take an interest in how the worker 
gets along on his job. After all, a man spends the best part 
of his life working. 

In the course of an eight-hour day things can happen to 
make life on the job more unpleasant and irksome. A 
snarling remark by a foreman, an unjust penalty meted 
out by supervision, a sudden transfer to a harder job, an 
arbitrary speedup imposed by management, a layoff in 
violation of seniority, a promised merit raise that hasn’t 
come through, a grievance turned in two weeks ago and 
somehow lost in the shuffle—these are some of the prob- 
lems that can vex workers. 


And it is in trying to get such problems settled that the 
steward should take an interest in the worker and his job. 
Even when the worker has only a fancied grievance, even 
when his complaint can’t be contractually processed, the 
steward should still take an interest in the matter. He 
should explain the case to help the worker see for himself 
that in terms of the contract he is not aggrieved. 


When it comes to legitimate grievances, the steward 
should do his level best to get a satisfactory settlement at 
the department level. If the worker thinks that the steward 
has not tried hard enough to win the grievance, if the 
worker suspects that the steward is “passing the buck,” is 
taking the “easy way out” by referring the case to the next 
stage of procedure, then the worker will harbor resentment 
not only against the steward but against the Union itself. 

Workers don’t expect the impossible from their steward. 
They know he can’t have a 100 percent batting average; 
they know there are times when management gets tougher 
than usual and refuses to settle grievances on their merits. 
But if the steward, by his day-to-day actions, convinces 
the workers that he is doing the best he can to win their 
grievances and to straighten out their difficulties on the 
job, then he will command their loyalty and respect. 

And workers who feel loyal to their steward are likely 
to attend meetings when he asks them to, especially if he 
attends too. 

Thus, there are four ways by which the steward can 
increase Union participation by workers in his depart- 
ment: (1) by keeping workers informed about what is 
taking place in the Union; (2) by inviting workers to help 
him make decisions on vital Union matters; (3) by help- 
ing workers on in-plant and out-plant personal problems 
(4) by taking an active interest in the workers on their 
job problems or grievances. 


FRANK MARQUART 
former education director, UAW Local 212 
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PREPARING WRITTEN 
GRIEVANCES PROPERLY 


When the contract calls for written grievances in the 
early of the grievance procedure, the local some- 
times finds itself in trouble because the stewards or com- 
mitteemen do not write up the grievance form properly. 
Sometimes this results in a grievance that is hard to 
process in later stages of the grievance procedure. In 
other cases, the steward may simply give up and call on 
the over-worked Chief Steward or Business Repre- 
sentative to do it for him. 


Unions have worked out several different ways to solve 
this problem. In some large plants, locals have set up a 
procedure in which all grievances are written by a person 
who spends full-time on grievance work (Grievance Com- 
mittee member, Division Chairman, staff person). This 
is done when the contract is very complicated, with many 
interpretations and supplemental agreements. The job of 
the steward, under this procedure, is to take up the griev- 
ance verbally, collect the facts, make notes and explain 
the grievance to the full-time person who writes it. 


A variation of this, in some plants, is to have stewards 
write up most grievances on their own, but to instruct 
them that certain types of grievances (such as re-classi- 
fications or new incentive rates) should be written up in 
cooperation with the top Grievance Committee. 


However, in the majority of cases stewards are expected 
to write up grievances themselves, if the contract calls 
for it. Often the top grievance representative in the shop 
or the local does not have time to do this. Moreover, 
stewards feel more pride in their job if they are made 
responsible for writing up the grievance. 


RUN A SESSION AT YOUR 
STEWARDS’ MEETING 


If the stewards are expected to write up grievances, 
and they do a poor job of it, what can the local do? A 
good place to tackle this problem is at the monthly stew- 
ard meeting. Set aside an hour (or more) for an edu- 
cational session on grievance writing. This can be con- 
ducted by the Shop Chairman, Chief Steward, Educa- 
tion Chairman, union staff person, or anyone else familiar 
with the local grievance procedure. 


A lively and informative meeting can be conducted as 
follows: 


1) Explain the grievance procedure; 
2) Tell the stewards what goes on the form and 
demonstrate by writing up a sample grievance; 
3) Have each steward write up a sample grievance 
a 
4) Discuss the results; and 


5) Give a 5-minute talk on the main points made 
during the session. 


By following this general outline, the Chairman can get 
in most of the important points on written grievances. 


If there are newly-elected stewards in the meet- 

ing, it is very important to have each steward write 

a grievance himself. They gain confidence by the 
“do-it-yourself” method. 


This is the way a meeting session like this works: 


To begin with, the Chairman (or whoever is lead- 

ing this part of the meeting) should outline the 

ievance procedure (with a diagram on a blackboard). 

lain at what stage the grievance is written, the time 

limits, who writes it, who signs it, how the foreman 

answers it, etc... . This shows the stewards exactly when 
and where they fit in. 


9 Pass out a copy of the local union’s grievance form. 

Explain the facts in a simple grievance, then write it 
out on the blackboard, following the form. At this point, 
you can explain the information needed in a written griev- 
ance—usually who, what, when, where, why, and the 
settlement the union wants. Take time here for questions 
and discussion from the stewards. 


3 Give the facts in another, different sample grievance, 

after telling the stewards that they are going to write 
this one up themselves. When you are sure they under- 
stand this grievance and how the contract applies to it, 
have each n write it up. (With “green” stewards, 
it is a good idea to encourage them to di and help 
each other.) 


4 Then ask several people to read what they have writ- 
ten on the form. Write up the grievance on the black- 

board. Explain why this is a good way to word this 

grievance and tell them how much detail is needed. 


Finish up with a five-minute talk emphasizing the 
main points made during the meeting. This will help 
tie down the information in their minds. 
* * * 


If your stewards are new and inexperienced, the local 
should not expect one meeting like this to solve all prob- 
lems with written grievances. Most stewards will also 
need some informal “teaching” in the shop. An experi- 
enced steward, or the Chief | Bork will have to advise 


them until they learn how to write up different kinds of 
grievances and get more practice. 


If the local really wants the stewards to stand on their 
own feet and write grievances, however, the Chief Stew- 
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ard should be careful not to take over the job when a 
steward comes to him for help. It is better to explain 
what to write and why. This takes time, but it will pay 
off in a steward who knows what he is doing. 


FINISHING THE JOB 


Getting stewards to write grievances properly is im- 

portant, but it is only part of the job Z training stew- 

ards. Many times the local thinks that the problem is 

base grievances, when actually the problem is bigger 
s. 


There are three common reasons why stewards 
make mistakes in writing grievances—1l1) they don’t 
understand the contract, 2) they didn’t get all the 
facts straight and 3) they don’t know how to put 
it into words. It may be that education on the con- 
tract or on “getting the facts” is what the stewards 
need most. (This is covered in another article which 
appears on page 7.) 


However, if the local believes that the main problem 
is that stewards don’t know how to put the grievance into 
words, they can help by preparing a mimeographed sheet 
of sample grievances of various kinds—layoff, recall, pro- 
motion, transfer, merit increase, overtime, safety, discrim- 
ination, etc. To prepare this, go through the local’s griev- 
ance file and edit actual cases. 


This helps because some stewards get paralysis when 
they have to write. It may be a peek idea to tell them 
quite frankly that good grammar and spelling are not 
necessary in order to win a grievance. 


SAMPLE GRIEVANCE FORM 


NAME OF UNION AND NUMBER 
Fill out in triplicate 


Employee 
Clock No. Dept. Shift Job 
Seniority Foreman 


Nature of Grievance 


Clause of Contract violated 
Settlement Desired 


POINTERS FOR STEWARDS 


A useful guidepost for stewards in writing up griev- 
ances is to tell them to first check to see that they have 
the following facts: 


WHO was the worker involved? (Name, badge num- 
ber, department). 


WHAT happened to the worker that caused the griev- 
ance? 


WHEN did it happen—Date the grievance began, not 
simply the date it is written. In some grievances 
the hour of the day may be important. 


WHERE did it happen—What department or section? In 
safety grievances the exact location may be impor- 
tant. 


WHY is it a grievance—Clause or clauses of the contract 
violated. 


WHAT SETTLEMENT does the union want?—Retroac- 
tive pay? To what date? Always request an adjust- 
ment as specific as possible. 


While it is important for the steward to have all the 
details, it may not be desirable for him to put everything 
down on the form. Contracts and local union thinkin 
vary on the amount of detailed information sagdbel, 
particularly under “Statement of Grievance.” 


Usually stewards are advised to be brief and give only 
the essential facts. There are many situations in which 
a written grievance is mainly a formality for getting a 
problem into the procedure. In these cases a brief state- 
ment of the case will do the job. A brief statement may 
also be advisable in situations where the company uses 
any mistake on the form to back the union into a corner. 
When this occurs, the local usually figures “the less 
said in writing, the better.” 

On the other hand, there are contracts and industries 
where the procedure requires detailed information on 


the form. requires ial attention to training 
stewards or committee seh sy 


No matter whether the form should be brief or detailed, 
stewards should be urged to make written notes of all 
the information they collect about the grievance. This 
provides a handy reference later. 


Stewards should be told just why the union wants a 
brief statement or why the form should contain a lot of 
details. If the local uses written grievance files as a help 
in determining “precedents,” or to prepare for negotia- 
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The “Wrong” and the “Right” Way 


NOT ENOUGH INFORMATION 


Nature of Grievance: The foreman is picking on John 
Jones and yesterday he transferred him. 


Settlement Desired: Bring John Jones back to his job. 


BETTER WAY TO WRITE THIS UP 


Nature of Grievance: On August 8, the foreman trans- 
ferred John Jones from Department 13 to Depart- 
ment 91. He has seniority since April 9, 1952. 
George Cole, who has seniority since May 2, 1953, is 
still in our Department. Both of them are Assem- 
blers. This violates the transfer clause, Section VIII 
of the contract. 


Settlement Desired: Put John Jones back on his old job 
in Department 13 immediately and pay him retro- 
active pay for any money he has lost. 


tions on faulty contract clauses, tell them that they should 
keep this in mind when they are writing up a grievance. 


“CLINIC” SESSION 


Another way of conducting a meeting on written griev- 
ances is to hold a “Clinic Session.” 


To start this off, have the Shop Committee or a staff 
person (whoever handles grievances at the top steps) 
spend about 15 minutes explaining common mistakes in 
written grievances that have given them trouble. They 


EXAMPLE 


Nature of Grievance: Health and Safety. Ventilation in 
the heat treat room is not adequate, causing un- 
— and unsafe conditions for the men working 

ere. 


Clause of Contract Violated: Sec. 4, Paragraphs 4 and 5. 
Settlement Desired: Management should take immediate 
steps to correct this condition. 


EXAMPLE 


Nature of Grievance: On May 9, Jim Brown (Shipping 
Packer, rate $1.90 an hour) was assigned to the 
Stock Room to perform Stock Clerk’s duties. He 
worked for two hours unwrapping and storing items 
in proper bins. 


Clause of Contract Violated: Sec. 2, Paragraph 6. 
Settlement Desired: 


(1) Jim Brown to be paid for two hours at Stock 
Clerk rate ($2.20 per hour) ; 


(2) The Company assign only Stock Clerk classifi- 
cation to perform stock clerk duties. 


should give some examples, without using any names. 
Follow this up with a question-and-answer period. 


Then ask the stewards what problems they have with 
written grievances. If there is a large attendance at the 
meeting, break them up into small groups of six to ten 
people, and ask each group to come up with two main 
problems, as they see it. 


By doing this, you will find out what is on the stew- 
ards minds. It may be that they want pointers on certain 
types of grievances, and the Shop Committee can explain 
these. They may also be concerned about what to do 
with the member who won’t sign a grievance. If they 
bring this up, there is opportunity for discussion on how 
to build solidarity in the department and when it is desir- 
- for a steward to file a grievance himself on behalf of 

union. 


A “Clinic Session” like this is particularly valuable 
when your stewards’ group has a lot of experience. 


Education programs for new stewards and “refresher” 
sessions for experienced stewards will help a great deal 
in getting better-written grievances. They should be part 
of a total program to educate stewards and keep them 
up-to-date, however. Classes for new stewards, monthly 
stewards’ meetings, individual discussions of grievances 
with stewards, and bringing the steward in to see how 
grievances are handled in higher steps—all these methods 
contribute to his know-how. 


MARJORIE BAILEY, Education Department 
International Association of Machinists 
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Training Local 
Officers In 
The Administration 

Of The 
Agreement 


Administering the collective bargaining agreement is 
the single most important function performed by the 
local union. The job includes the handling of a multitude 
of grievances and complaints which may not, at first 
sight, seem to have any relevance or relationship to the 
agreement. Training for this work is a perpetual need 
in the local union. 


This article deals with the first step in developing writ- 
ten material for such training. It does not deal with the 
question of who does the teaching—professionally 
trained persons or local union men and women trained 
as teachers. Nor does it deal with the more difficult 
question of techniques and material designed to cope 
with the problems of analysis and articulation which are 
especially at issue when non-professional teachers are 
employed. 


The first and basic requisite, however the training is 
done, is to have a body of written case material that 
deals in one way or another with typical, daily problems 
that arise under the agreement in the plant involved. 
(It is assumed that no pending cases can ever be used, 
since these must be taken up through the usual proce- 
dures, and decisions made by the appropriate part of 
the union machinery of government. The training class 
can never intrude into the regular union processes. ) 


Large Group of Cases Needed 


In order to operate in this framework, the teacher 
needs first of all a large group of cases, problems, com- 
plaints and other material descriptive of actual happen- 
ings in the kind of plant involved. Case material will 
vary from industry to industry and even within indus- 
tries. The locale of the case, the jobs it involves, the 
machines and circumstances must all be familiar to the 
class. There are some problems which are common to 
all industries, but their number is limited. 


A large and important group of cases are those which 
must be argued under the “general welfare” clause, or 
appear at first sight to be lost—a clear-cut case of dis- 
charge for cause, for example. 


One of the most successful examples in the training 
program with which I have for years been associated ! 


? All references to the pro 


from which the cases 
here were 


are from the Union Training Program 
of the International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
pe Mill Workers and United Papermakers and Paper- 
workers. 
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is the one detailed below, an event that actually occurred 
in a paper mill many years ago, but never fails to bring 
a fresh and timely response from the classes that use it 
today. Note, however, that all the circumstances of the 
case are written specifically for men in a paper mill. The 
case is not used successfully in other parts of the paper 
industry, for example box plants or bag mills. 


“CASE OF THE BROKEN CLOCK. The actors 
are a steward and a plant superintendent in a paper 
mill. Last night on the 11 to 7 shift, some of the 
men in the machine room got into a stock battle. 
The steward was there, but took no part. 


“Qne man threw a wad of stock against a large 
and expensive wall clock. The clock was broken 
with the hands at 3:15. 


“This morning the superintendent has called the 
steward to come up to his office. He is going to ask 
him to help find the man who threw the wad. He 
has made up his mind to fire that man, if he can 
put his finger on him. If not, he is thinking of 
giving everyone on the night shift, including the 
steward, a layoff. 


“The superintendent is a reasonable man. He is 
friendly toward the union and fair. But he has told 
the men repeatedly that he will not tolerate horse- 
play. This is the third time in a few months that 
damage has resulted from horseplay in the plant. A 
month ago slight damage was done to a piece of 
equipment in the digester room. Men were repri- 
manded then but no one was laid off or fired. The 
agreement gives the company the right to lay off or 
to fire for this offense. 


“The act takes place in the superintendent’s 
office.” 


Another case, which is also of the same general type 
is an exception to the rule, for it is readily adaptable 
to a variety of industries. This case, detailed below, also 
happened in a particular pulp mill many years ago, but 
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like the earlier case it arouses the same fresh, lively 
response in classes today. The case is written to retain 
much of the flavor and style of its original telling. 


“CASE OF THE UNTIDY WORKER. The ag- 
grieved worker in this case is a very untidy man of 
55. He came into the plant a few years ago from 
somewhere back in the woods. He goes unshaven 
and often with a long beard. He speaks seldom and 
when he does so, it is with a low rumbling tone that 
makes little sense. But he is a very faithful work- 
man. He attends every union meeting, but never 
says a word. Nobody pays any attention to him, 
either on the job or at union meetings. 


“Now the foreman does not want to be bothered 
with this character. At least, this is the impression 
that the other workers have. The foreman begins 
to bear down on the man and to make things un- 
comfortable for him. 


“One day the man meets the foreman downtown 
and tries to argue with him. Later the man is seen 
sharpening a long-bladed knife on the job. The 
foreman gets excited and goes to the superintendent 
and asks that the man be fired. The superintendent 
calls the man into the office and suggests that the 
man quit of his own accord. The man does so. 


“But the next day after he has had a chance to 
think it over, the man decides that he wants to have 
his job. He appeals to his steward to get the job 
back for him.” 


Both of the earlier cases are used to set up an act in 
which different members of the class assume roles, and 
then the members of the class discuss the issues in the 
case and the handling of the case, against the back- 
ground of the act. Many issues of contract administra- 
tion cannot be handled this way, since they are less 
matters of the relations among people than matters of 
technical analysis. 


Focus Attention on Specific Issues 


When the solution of the problem or the handling of 
the issue requires technical analysis of some kind, the 
work material must take a different form, but again it 
must build upon actual circumstances. Local officers 
and stewards take refuge in generalities, just as every- 
one else does, so that the need for focussing attention 
upon specific issues is always in the background of any 
training. 


In dealing with technical questions, the requirements 
of specificity and particularity are even more severe. 
Cases must be relevant to the industry and plant, and 
they must also be significant under the agreement. It is 
always easy to get a group of local union men to tear 
into a problem before them, but if they discover later 
that the problem really has no practical application to 
their own plant or agreement, they are left with a sense 
of unease. 


An example of a problem involving the application of 
overtime illustrates a wide area of subject-matter that 
can be treated with cases or exercises of the same gen- 
eral kind. It should be clear, at a glance, that the prob- 


lem detailed below has significance only in a continuous 
operation mill. 


“APPLICATION OF OVERTIME. A finishing 
room man was transferred to another department 
for one week while a machine man was off. His 
shift on the machine was 12 pm to 8 am. At the end 
of the week, he was to go back to the finishing room 
on the 8 am-4 pm shift. In order to get 40 hours 
of work the next week, when he returned to his 
regular job, he would have to work 16 hours in one 
stretch. He asked if he would get time and one- 
half for the last 8 hours. The foreman said no. 


1) If the agreement was worded as follows, what 
would be the answer to the man’s question? ‘Time 
and one-half will be paid for all time worked con- 
secutively in excess of 8 hours beginning at the start 
of a designated shift or all hours worked in excess 
of 40 hours in one week.’ 

Draw a chart or diagram below to explain your 
answer. 


2) What would be your answer if the agreement 
said: ‘All work performed by tour workers in excess 
of eight (8) hours in any one straight-time day ex- 
cept by changing shifts, or in excess of forty (40) 
hours in any one work week, but not both, shall be 
considered as overtime and paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half.’ 


“3) What would be the answer under the terms 
of your own agreement? Be ready to read the lan- 
guage of your agreement which governs this ques- 
tion.” 


These cases serve to illustrate the direction and trend 
of training material needed for work with local officers 
and stewards. Illustrations from the application of 
seniority clauses would emphasize even more strongly 
the necessity of using material derived very directly and 
specifically from the practices of the industry and the 
provisions of the agreement. General material would be 
useless; even where specific material is available, the job 
of training in this subject-matter is extremely difficult. 


It should be clear by now that the old adjurations and 
exhortations, printed and illustrated, about “knowing 
the contract,” “getting the facts” and so on are useless 
in local union training. Local officers and stewards, as 
noted above, take refuge whenever possible in generali- 
ties, and even with the use of concrete cases, they are 
often satisfied that the best way to handle the case is to 
“get the facts.” But in confronting a concrete problem 
that is real and familiar, the local man will respond in 
specific terms, as well as in generalities. 


Enormous time and energy are spent each year in 
preparing stewards’ manuals. They have never, in our 
experience, seemed to contribute anything to the learn- 
ing process. The insatiable demand for them should be 
recognized for what it is—not evidence of utility, but 
the persistent and optimistic desire of union officers 
everywhere to find shortcuts that will help them do a 
better job. There should be no illusion among people 
who are seriously interested in training about what the 
manuals do. They are never a substitute for good train- 
ing material. 

SARA GAMM 
Research and Education Department, 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
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Use Films to Train Shop Stewards 


This article deals with using the two Canadian-made 
films, “Shop Steward” and “The Grievance,” in a 
stewards training program. Both of these are avail- 
able from the AFL-CIO Film Division. These films are 
booked quite heavily during the year and those who 
hope to get them from the National AFL-CIO Edu- 
cation Department for a specific date must request 
them far in advance. 


Would you like to do something different at your 
stewards’ and committeemen’s meetings—something en- 
tertaining as well as educational, something that will have 

ple saying, “That was a good meeting. We ought to 
ave more of them.”? 
P If you’re interested, here’s what you do and how you 
oO it: 

Order from the AFL-CIO Education Department the 
two films called Shop Steward and The Grievance. 
Order Shop Steward for the first meeting and The 
Grievance for the second. These two films, made by 
the Canadian Film Board, are probably the best and most 
widely used training films for shop stewards or shop 
representatives. 

Let’s start with the Shop Steward. This is a twenty- 
minute film about Johnny Waliczek, a newly-elected 
steward of a Steelworkers local. In the film Johnny 
settles two grievances. The first grievance arises over 
the foreman’s right to transfer a man with seniority from 
kis job to one with lower pay. The second involves the 
_ of an older man because his production has fallen 
off. 


Before you show the film at your meeting, preview it. 
You want to know what the film is about so you can intro- 
duce it properly at the meeting. (Take about 3 minutes to 
introduce the film, telling your audience what the film is, 
what to watch for.*) 


Get a panel of two or three of your best grievance- 
handlers. These could be experienced shop stewards, 
members of the grievance committee, officers—anyone 
who has had a lot of experience settling grievances in the 
plant. Your job (you may be education chairman, presi- 
dent, business agent or what have you) as chairman of 
the meeting is to “pick the brains” of your panel in ref- 
erence to the film. 


The film gives everyone in the audience, including the 
panel, a common experience. They have all seen the new 
shop steward at work. 


Now we want to learn something from this experience. 
You ask the panel questions like the following: 


“Did the steward do a good job? What was 
especially good about his actions?” 


“Was there anything the steward did that you 
think was a mistake? Why? How would you have 
handled it?” 


“Did you notice anything in the handling of the 
grievance or any other procedures that were different 
from the way we do things in our local?” 


*The Film Division of the AFL-CIO Education Department 
has discussion guides for both “Shop Steward” and “The Griev- 
ance.” These are sent to the local union at the time the films 
are booked and will be helpful in planning the discussion follow- 
ing the films. 


(For example, in the film the new steward is 
elected right in the shop by the men in the depart- 
ment. Is this good, bad, why?) 


This steward obviously is winning the respect and 
confidence of the men in his department, and the 
foreman too. How does he do it? 


Does the film suggest any ways in which the union 
member can make the steward’s job easier? Can 
you think of others? (In the film a worker is fired 
but does not report to his steward. The steward goes 
to the worker’s house. This can open an entire 
discussion on the responsibility of the worker. Good 
for a general membership meeting.) 


Many other questions are suggested by the film and 
many more will be raised by your panel and by your 
audience. Don’t forget your audience! 


Remember you are using your panel as a starter but 
they are not the whole show. After the panel has been 
going about 20 minutes, shoot some of these questions, 
or others, out to the audience. Let the panel comment 
on the audience’s comments. Give and take, but remember 
you are steering the ship. Keep it on course. Always 
refer back to the picture. Compare it to your own prac- 
tices. If your procedures are better than those shown in 
the film—fine! Brag about them. If the film has some 
new ideas, think about them, discuss them. Maybe you 
will want to adopt them if they fit your plant and your 
union. 

The second film, The Grievance, is half an hour long 
and is the detailed description of a grievance, going 
through all the steps in the grievance procedure from the 
foreman’s level all the way to arbitration. It is an excel- 
lent film made (as was Shop Steward) by the fine 
Canadian film maker, Morten Parker. 


Parker knows what goes on in a plant, how workers 
act under pressure. The film is real and alive. It was 
filmed in the General Motors plant in Ontario, Canada. 
It opens with shots of the interior of the plant where 
men are working on truck cabs. Cabs come to this par- 
ticular assembly line from the paint drier where they 
have been exposed to a high degree of heat and there- 
fore need time to cool before they can be worked on with 
safety. Truck cab No. 23, a rush job, is pulled out of 
the regular line and moved ahead, right after it comes 
out of the drier. The line supervisor, Douglas, orders 
Pickard to work on it. Pickard refuses on the ground 
that it is still too hot. An argument ensues and Pickard 
is ordered off the job. He is disciplined by being trans- 
ferred to another job with a lower pay rate. 

The grievance is followed through all the steps of the 
grievance procedure. Before each step, union and man- 
agement representatives mg and gather facts to 
present their case most effectively. The grievance finally 
goes to arbitration and a settlement is reached. 


The same panel technique can be used as suggested for 
Shop Steward. You might want to change the personnel 
of your panel to give your program some variety. If you 
preview the many questions will come to you that 
you will want to put to the panel. For example: 


1. The steward does quite a bit of thorough investi- 
gation of the grievance. How does he go about this? 
(He talks to the worker who had the grievance, he 
checks the contract, he talks with the foreman, he 
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visits the plant hospital to check on previous burns 
received by Pickard, he questions the employee who 
replaced Pickard.) 


2. How many steps were there in the grievance pro- 
cedure in this film? Describe them. Is this much 
different than the grievance procedure in our plant? 
How is it different? 


3. The local union decides to arbitrate the grievance. 
Exactly how is this decision made? (Grievance com- 
mittee recommends arbitration to stewards’ council.) 
How does this differ from procedure in our own 
plant? 


4. How was the arbitrator selected in the film? How 
do we select the arbitrator in our own local? This case 
revolves around the refusal of a worker to obey an 
order he thinks will do him harm. What is the 
position of our own local on this kind of situation? 


These two films are at least five years old. But if 
they haven’t been shown in your local, they are still brand 
new for you. 


There are a number of other films which are good for 
stewards or committeemen’s meetings. One of these is 
a half-hour film called Strike in Town, which has good 
shop scenes and good contract bargaining sessions. Two 
other films which are being widely used now are the 
O’Sullivan strike film, The Fourth Battle of Win- 
chester, which is good as a starter for discussing some 
of the union-busting provisions of the Taft-Hartley law 
and Labor’s Witness, a Congressional Committee hear- 
ing with UAW President Walter Reuther testifying. Two 


Our target in this article is ignorance and the dangerous 
confusion in union members’ minds about the role of the 
labor unions in the community and in our nation. We 
can proceed to identify the areas where help is most 
needed and indicate resources available to help those 
working with shop stewards not only in building under- 
standing of the contract, settling grievances and main- 
taining high morale in the shop, but also in removing 
ignorance about labor’s larger aims. 

One of the painful experiences which we all have had 
is to suddenly find that a good guy in the shop still has 
unconscious pockets of racism in his mind, or that he does 
not accept the substance of resolutions which have been 
repeatedly passed by big majorities at AFL-CIO conven- 
tions about tariffs, inflation, immigration, desegregation, 
etc. John Doe, good and loyal union member in the shop, 
does not carry over his union’s decisions and recommen- 
dations in election times at the precinct level where his 
brother-in-law perhaps has a political job and other 
loyalties operate.? 

The previous articles in this series have emphasized 
the need for member participation, the development of 


RAISING THE STEWARD S SIGHTS 


Book Steward Training Films NOW! 


I would like the film “Shop Steward” for (give choice of 
three dates) : 


x 2. 3. 


I would like the film “The Grievance” for (give choice of 
three dates) : 


x 2. 3. 
Name Title 
Local Union 

Address 

City. Zone State 


(0 check enclosed CD please bill 


Mail to AFL-CIO Education Department, 815 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


other excellent films are With These Hands, produced 
by the ILGWU, and 24 Hours, made by Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 


Send in the blank on this page and put some of these 
ideas to work at your own steward’s meeting. You will 


be glad you did! 
JOE GLAZER, Education Director 
United Rubber Workers, AFL-CIO 


communication skills and the evoking of opinions from 
members in the shop, the duty of the steward to keep the 
members informed, as well as to check on their dues 
payments and to safeguard the health of the member by 
observance of safety and good working conditions. The 
emphasis has been rightly placed upon creating faith and 
confidence in the union generally through specific help 
given by the shop steward. The member accepts the Bibli- 
cal admonition: “He that is faithful in a very little is 
faithful also in much.” The usefulness of shop and de- 


1 There are often sources of help in planning programs, getting discus- 
sion outlines, appropriate pamphlets and speakers for those who want 
to broaden their program for stewards as this article suggests. 

There are many good films and pamphlets for use in education on 
politics and government, available from the AFL-CIO Department of 
Education. The AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education, 815 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., have a number of small pamphlets and 
leaflets on political education and you can ask to receive their bi-weekly 
Political Memo from COPE. 

The Committee also has regional representatives in the field. Chances 
are that your international union has a COPE department and your 
local and state central labor bodies have a political education program. 
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partment meetings in making joint decisions has been 
also rightly stressed. me 


However, the steward must find some place to fill his 
own jug from the stream of inspiration and information. 
How can he enthuse the new member unless he himself 
feels good about the union? Most unions have met the 
need or informed and inspired shop leaders by setting up 
special institutes for shop stewards and chairladies. These 
institutes themselves are in part a reward and a recogni- 
tion of the valuable service which the steward gives to the 
union. On the job he often gets more kicks than cash and 
compliments for his services. 


Obviously, then, the steward must know the history of 
his own union because he represents that union in the 
day-to-day operations. If the shop steward is uninformed, 
then the member will remain in ignorance. Every local 
should make available a lively illustrated leaflet or booklet 
which the shop steward can use to help in the introduc- 
tion. The ILGWU has a “Welcome” leaflet which is given 
or mailed to new members. The steward also should be 
one with at least one popular history of the whole 
abor movement.” 


Community Problems 


Increasingly, the shop steward is called upon to give 
help and assistance in out-plant as well as in-plant prob- 
lems. Certainly, he cannot perform these important duties 
unless he himself receives help and training. Unless the 
steward is a dedicated soul with a full understanding and 
appreciation of the ideals of the labor movement, sooner 
or later he will fail even in the technical day-to-day details 
and responsibilities of his important job. 


There is no division between theory and practice in this 
regard and there should be no conflict between the im- 
mediate aims and the long-time purposes of the union. 
It is easy to see, for example, that community services 
counselling implies a knowledge of the social agencies, 
and indeed some theory about ucty and the government 
—— which come in to help our citizens in time of 
need. 


Unless the shop steward understands and values the 
essence of our democratic freedoms, then he and the 
members in the shop will possibly become reconciled to 
bureaucratic administration. The disastrous short-sight- 
edness of the Teamsters Union rank-and-file, and their 
failure until now to reform their organization, are im- 
measurably hurting the reputation of the labor movement 
as a whole. We can recall the earlier dangerous example 
of the German unions whose leaders were easily replaced 
by Hitler’s nominees, partly because of the former’s lack 


League for Industria 

(82 pp., 15¢ per copy, quantity rates); Brief History of the American 

Labor Movement published by the U. S. Dept. of Labor and available 

from the Supt. of Documents, U. S. Gov’t Printing Office, Washington 

25, D. C. (86 pp., 85¢ per copy. Bulletin No. 1000, 1957 Revision) ; and 

the boo r in America, by Mark Starr and Harold U. Faulkner 
Company, 71 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

perbound ; 25 or more, $1.85 each). 
revised Labor and the American Way, by 
92 pp. Oxford Book Co. (60¢, single copies; 40¢ per copy, 


8 There are many sources for creating understanding of labor and the 
community. Help, advice and materials for educating on labor’s relation 
to community welfare problems and agencies can be obtained by writi 
a oP Community Services Activities, 9 E. 40th St., New Yor! 

The American Federation of Teachers, AFL-CIO, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill., and the AFL-CIO Department of Education can help 
you create understanding and support of Ferny education. The AFL- 
CIO Religious Relations Representative, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., and the Religion and Labor Foundation, 34944%4 N. High St., 
Columbus 14, Ohio, can help in programs on religious views of the 
labor movement. 


of contact with the rank-and-file. For many union mem- 
bers it was easy to change one boss for another. 

In other words, the shop steward must be helped to 
understand the why as well as the how of trade unionism. 
He needs motivation and information. If he is not aware 
of the trend from business unionism to social unionism, 
then he may fall short of his duties as a leader at the plant 
level. He must “raise his sights” and he must have a 
larger perspective than can be obtained if he tries to con- 
centrate only on his immediate shop problems. How, for 
example, can he combat the widespread accusations 
against Labor for causing higher prices unless he under- 
stands the real causes of inflation? The current fierce 
arguments about “right-to-work” bills involve a compre- 
hension of the indispensable disciplines involved in group 
living and some knowledge of the legal status of trade 
unions and the long struggle to improve it.* 


Economic Information 


How can he combat the deceptive Nixon proposal for 
a federal sales tax unless he knows something about the 
various forms of taxation?® How can he prevent the 
shorter working day creating “moonlighting” in addi- 
tional jobs unless he endeavors to influence his members 
to recognize the dangers of this procedure and to help 
them utilize wisely and creatively the leisure made pos- 
sible by union effort? 

The problem is, how best to equip our stewards with 
larger perspectives. Can we in special institutes help our 
shop stewards to be agents of information about, for ex- 
ample, Quemoy and Formosa and about the role which 
oil plays in the problems of the Middle East? All this 
means some understanding of economic geography. And 
there are popular textbooks, films and filmstrips which 
can be utilized for this. No one can doubt that relatively 
few of our shop stewards could explain to their members 
the AFL-CIO International Affairs program.® 


The AFL-CIO, for example, has always fought valiantly 
for federal aid to education and we can help our shop 
stewards to see why this is necessary to any real equality 
of opportunity. Then, too, increasingly the AFL-CIO has 
boldly challenged red and black Fascism and also the 
Faubus attempts to continue segregation in the schools. 
The AFL-CIO has always defended such examples of 
public —— as the TVA. In all these subjects in- 


formation, discussion and clear thinking are necessary 


if our active members in the shops are also active as 
citizens. The where-you-work democracy must necessarily 
be reinforced by where-you-live activity. More and more, 
trade unionists and producers line up with their fellow 
consumers and citizens in many municipalities. 

Must we not, in order to win over public opinion 


‘For ideas on educating on this subject send for the AFL-CIO Edu- 
cation Department publication Educate on “Right-to-Work” (12 pp. 5¢ 
per copy, $3.50 for 100). A good background pamphlet on the issue is 
AFL-CIO’s publication No. 46, Facts vs. Propaganda (20 pp. 3¢ per 
copy, $2.75 for 100) while AFL-CIO has also published a more d 
analysis and treatment of this issue in the book Union Security (133 pp. 
$1.50 per ay 

5 Send to the AFL-CIO Research Department, 815 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. for the tember, 1958, issue of their publication 
“Economic Trends and Outlook” entitled Nixon’s Top-Heavy Tax Pro- 
gram. For basic understanding of how our tax systems operate send to 
the same Department for the February, 1959 issue of “Labor’s Eco- 
nomic Review” State and Local Tax Burdens Must be Fairly Shared 
and the February, 1958 issue For a More Equitable Tax System. A 
comprehensive treatment of state and local taxes is also available in 
book form from the AFL-CIO. 

® Many education committees have found by trying it that stewards 
and local leaders are receptive to good programs on international prob- 
lems. Contact the AFL-CIO Dept. of International Affairs, 815 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for sources in this field, for their 
monthly AFL-CIO Free Trade Union News and the pamphlet Questions 
and Answers on American Labor and World Affairs (No. 84, 72 pp. 
80c each; $20 for 100). With sufficient notice the department can also 
help you to get a visiting foreign trade unionist to speak at one of 
your stewards meetings. 
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against the threat of punitive anti-union legislation, rally 
our fellow citizens to our side even for reasons of self- 
defense? Must we not widen out the sense of belonging 
which is felt by a shop group to the wider areas of our 
community? The member or steward who does not know 
why he is a trade unionist and his relation to the or- 
ganized labor movement is a potential scab. 


Tackling Discrimination 


Or, let’s take the question of civil rights and discrimi- 
nation as another example. Gunnar Myrdal, a distin- 
guished Swedish social scientist in 1944 wrote a two- 
volume book on race relations in the U. S. called An 
American Dilemma. It has been read ali over the world. 
In it he described our treatment of the Negro as our 
“ . . greatest and most conspicuous scandal,” and our 
“. . . greatest failure.” He went on to say that “. . . the 
simple fact is that an educational offensive against racial 
intolerence . . . has never seriously been attempted in 
America.” Obviously much progress has been made in 
the last 14 years but, what are we doing about this “edu- 
cational offensive” at the shop level.’ 


Eyes are now focused on the school desegregation con- 
troversy, and implimenting our labor movement’s stand at 


7For example, in dealing with prejudice and discrimination, some 
national and international unions have civil rights or anti-discrmination 
departments. The AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights, 815 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., has produced a number of useful pamphlets 
on this subject. The National Labor Service, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., sends out a monthly column and pamphlet packets for trade 
unionists on civil rights and civil liberties. It also publishes materials 
for use in education programs. The Jewish Labor Committee, Atran 
Center, 24 E. 78th St., New York 21, N. Y., works in this field and 
puts out monthly Labor Reports. which contain news stories on civil 
rights. They also have regional staff people throughout the country 
who are available for program help. You can get on the mailing lists 
of all of these groups by writing them. 


the local level is crucial. How many stewards groups have 
discussed the “what,” “why,” and “how,” of the AFL-CIO 
policy of no-discrimination in hiring, tenure, up-grading, 
etc. and in apprenticeship and vocational training pro- 
grams in which unions participate? 


The difficulties of doing this should not be underesti- 
mated. Many shop stewards already have a full assign- 
ment in settling grievances and piece rates, dealing with 
complaints and interpreting the clauses of their contract. 
In some large plants there might be an assistant steward 
to help in the outside duties. In the Ladies Garment 
Workers in New York City the union locals have de- 
veloped a system of fire prevention wardens for each 
shop with such special supplementary duties. The Com- 
munity Services Program of AFL-CIO trains counsellors 
other than shop stewards to help handle members’ out-of- 
plant problems. 


The trade union movement today must and will con- 
tinue to function on a broader horizon than ever before. 
The shop steward is still a key figure in the daily operation 
of this changing movement. The quality of the steward is 
therefore decisive. When a shop steward gives out leaf- 
lets, keeps the bulletin board up to date, helps initiate 
new members, counsels members on a wide variety of 
fener cs he is learning-by-doing and beginning to “raise 

is sights” in the best possible way. But if the labor 
movement is to remain alive and vital the knowledge, 
understanding and ability to function as a steward should 
start with these things—but not end with them. 


Are we taking this into account in the programs we 


plan for stewards? 
MARK STARR 
Education Director, ILGWU 
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Social psychologists have shown a consistent and in- 
creasing interest in the area of leadership and human rela- 
tions skills. [The Human Relations Program of the Survey 
Research Center, among others, has conducted a number 
of research projects in this area, the results of which have 
been summarized by Katz and Kahn, Likert and Seashore, 
and others.*] One of the general conclusions which can 
be drawn from this research on the problem is that super- 
visory practices are of crucial importance in determining 
the productivity and satisfaction of industrial workers. 
While the leadership patterns which generate high produc- 
tivity and satisfaction are not identical, the behavior of 
the immediate supervisor or primary group leader is a 
key determinant of both. 


In studies of industrial organizations, we have looked 
on individual productivity as reflecting the amount of 
effort which an individual is motivated to expend in his 
organizational role. In the union local we predicted rela- 
tionships between a union member’s participation and his 
— of the steward’s skills in four aspects or func- 
tional areas of leadership. 


The first of these refers to the steward’s skills in commu- 
nications. Many of the men depend heavily on the steward 
for information regarding the program and activities of 
the union. These messages may play an important part 
in interesting and motivating the member in local affairs. 
Communications from the steward may also facilitate 
member participation in ways quite distinct from ques- 
tions of motivation. For example, knowledge of meeting 


* Daniel Katz and Robert Kahn, “Some Recent Findings in 
Human Relations Research.” In Swanson, et al. (Eds.) Readings 
. oe eter (Revised). New York: Henry Holt, 1952. 


Rensis Likert and Stanley Seashore, “Employee Attitudes and 
Output.” InMonthly Lab. Rev. Vol. 77, No. 6, June, 1954. Pp. 


Leadership Practices and Member 


Participation in Local Unions 
Robert L. Kahn & Arnold S. Tannenbaum 


times and issues to be discussed, election procedures, and 
the like may be given or denied the member according to 
the steward’s diligence and skill in discharging the com- 


munications function. 


The second aspect of the member-steward relationship 
which we measured deals with the practice of joint deci- 
sion making. We assumed that such behavior on the part 
of the steward would in fact increase the member’s control 
over union affairs, make the experience of membership 
more rewarding psychologically, and for these reasons 
motivate him to greater participation. 

The third of the leadership functions which we at- 

to measure is less specific, and relates to the stew- 
ard’s ability to provide a resource and support for the men 
in his shop. The question was whether the men feel they 
can get help from the steward when they need it. “Help 
may mean a kind of technical resource, getting infor- 
mation about company rules and regulations, procedures 
to be followed with respect to making application for a 
better job or protesting some foreman action. “Help” may 
also refer to a more direct kind of support, the member’s 
feeling that he has a friend of some standing and influence 
in the work situation. 


The last measure of steward leadership included in this 
study hits more directly at the interpersonal relationship 
between member and steward. In asking the member 
whether the steward really takes an interest in him, we 
were trying to get some measure of the effect which char- 
acterizes this interpersonal relationship. Other research 
has demonstrated a connection between “employee-cen- 
tered” supervision and productivity, and has indicated 
also that trust and liking may be a condition for the effec- 
tive use of supervisory skills. For these reasons we pre- 
dicted a re between the member’s perception of 
— interest and the member’s actual participation in 

e union. 


Many studies have been made of foremen and 
supervisors which show that the way in which they 
work with the men and women under their direction 
has a great deal to do with the productivity and job 
satisfaction of these workers. Two researchers at 
the University of Michigan, Robert L. Kahn and Arnold 
S. Tannenbaum, have now made a study of stewards 
along a similar line. They wanted to see whether 
steward’s relationships with the workers they repre- 
sent had an effect on members’ activity in the union 
as a whole. 

They have discovered, as many thoughtful unionists 
already knew, that the shop STEWARD IS A KEY TO 
BUILDING A STRONG UNION AND GETTING MEM- 
BERS TO PARTICIPATE IN THE LOCAL’S PROGRAM. 


Do Your Members Participate? 


The above article is based on a chapter from the 
book “Participation in Union Locals,” by Tannenbaum 
and Kahn. (275 pp. 1958. Row-Peterson and Co., 
Evanston, Ill. $5.50.) The book covers other aspects 
of participation in the four local unions besides the 
area covered in this article. 


* * * 


Because this is somewhat academic in its interpre- 
tation of the problem, you will find an article on 
page 2 by Frank Marquart, who has had long experi- 
ence in training stewards. He analyzes the findings 
of the researchers in a local union situation. As his 
article indicates, good stewards do make a difference! 
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The data presented below are taken from a study of 
membership participation in four local unions. The unions 
chosen for study are of the industrial type, are within the 
size-range of 350-850 members, and are located in Michi- 
gan. They were chosen to differ in their level of member- 
ship participation as measured by attendance at meetings, 
member activities at these meetings (such as making and 
seconding motions, asking questions, etc.), involvement 
in committee work, and voting in union elections. The 
locals are assigned fictitious names, and are, in descending 
order of membership participation: National Sergeant, 
Ensign, Walker. 


The locals were also found to differ in the degree to 
which the members consider themselves as exercising con- 
tol over the affairs of their local. Membership partici- 
pation and membership influence in the local were found 
to correspond closely, with the order of locals on degree 
of membership control being: National, Ensign, Sergeant, 
Walker. It is within the context of these organizational 
characteristics that we shall present and discuss some of 
the differences in steward practices among the four locals. 

Data were obtained by means of paper and pencil ques- 
tionnaires given to about 150 members of each local. 


The Extent to Which the Stewards Keep 
the Members Informed About What 
Is Going On in the Union 


Table 1 presents data for the membership of each local, 
based on responses to the question: “How well does your 
steward keep you informed about what is going on in the 
union?” 


Table 1 
Reported Communications Practices of Stewards 


Member Participation 


Rank Order in 
Doesn’t keep us 
ell informed 
Tries, but doesn’t 
do too well 
Usually keeps us 
well informed 
well informed 


Keeps us very 


Local 


aw 
NS 


National 
Sergeant 
Ensign 
Walker 
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The hypothesis that the level of membership partici- 
pation will vary directly with the extent to which the 
stewards keep the members informed receives some sup- 
port. National, which ranks highest in participation, ranks 
correspondingly high in communications skills at the 
steward level. Walker, on the other hand, ranks lowest in 
both these respects. A correlation also appears to exist 
between membership control and the extent of steward 
communication. No group, whether leadership or mem- 
bership, can maintain effective control without having at 
its disposal appropriate information about the matters 
under consideration. The mere fact of knowing will not 
give the members control over the affairs of their unien; 
however, they certainly will not be able to institute control 
unless they do have knowledge. 


The Extent to Which the Steward Asks the 
Members’ Help in Deciding What Should 
Be Done About Union Matters 


Communication is seldom a one-way process. If stew- 
ards inform members about union affairs, the members 
may respond by offering their reactions or ideas. If the 
steward makes some systematic attempt to solicit such 
action, a process of joint decision making may be under 
way. To illuminate the effects of this steward behavior on 
participation, each respondent was asked, “Does your 
steward ever ask the men to help him in deciding what 
should be done about union matters?” Table 2 presents 
data based on responses to this item. 


Table 2 


Reported Practices of Stewards in Involving 
Members in Decision Making 
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majority of stewards “often or always” involve the men in 
the decision-making process. 


The Extent to Which the Steward 
Helps the Member in Need 


A third important leadership function is that of resource 
person, a person to whom a member of the group can turn 
for assistance. Each respondent was asked, “How much 
help do you feel you get from your steward when you 
really need it?” Table 3 presents data based on responses 
to this question. 

These data suggest that effective support on the part of 
the steward is an important aspect of the active union’s 
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Reported Assistance from Stewards 
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mode of operation, and probably a key factor in its 
success. 


The Amount of Interest Steward Takes in 
Members’ Getting Along on the Job 


One of the characteristics of successful leadership which 
has been demonstrated repeatedly in the industrial envi- 
ronment is a concern for, or interest in, the group member. 
Each respondent was asked, “How much interest does your 
steward take in your getting along on the job?” Table 4 
presents the responses to this question. 


Table 4 
Reported Interest of Stewards in Members on the Job 


Takes no interest 

in me on job 

Takes a little interest 
in me on job 

Takes quite a lot of 
interest in me on job 
Takes a great deal of 
interest in me on job 
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Participation on the local level appears to vary with the 
interest which the stewards are reported to take in their 
men. These differences between locals support the infer- 
ence that such an orientation on the part of stewards is one 
means by which a union leadership develops membership 


participation. 
Summary and Conclusions 


This article has been concerned with certain leadership 
skills and functions, and with their relationship to member 
participation and control. Interpretation of these findings 

es explicit mention, since alternative interpretations 
are not wholly implausible. Are the better communications 
practices of stewards in active locals properly regarded 
as a cause of this activity, or is it not that the members of 
such locals (active for other reasons) demand and get 
adequate communications from their steward? 


Some light can be shed on this problem, however. Our 
interpretation receives corroboration, first of all, from the 
clustering of activity around certain stewards within each 
of the four locals. Analysis of variance indicates a highly 
significant conformance of activity level along depart- 
mental lines in each plant. That this is attributable in part 
to differences among the stewards who serve these depart- 
ments seems reasonable. Those locals in which the four 
steward practices described are most prevalent are most 
active, and, within each local, stewards who offer such 
leadership have the more active shops. Since the locals 
themselves were selected for rough comparability in age, 
community, recent iabor-management history, ethnic char- 
acteristics, and other essentials, and since the assignment 
of workers to departments in each plant certainly is ac- 
complished without any attempt to create clusters of ac- 
tive union members, the conclusion is reinforced that the 


“Member participation in a union does not just 
grow; it must be cultivated. It must be desired by 
the membership and fostered by the leaders. The 
results of the present study suggest that high mem- 
bership control appears to exist where leaders such 
as the stewards are aware and responsive to the 
members’ needs and problems.” 


level of union activity is determined in large part by the 
situation as the worker experiences it. It is hard to doubt 
that the steward has a major share in defining this situa- 
tion. 


Through his role as grievance processor, decision 
maker, and communicator, the steward appears to be an 
important instrumentality for the promotion or the weak- 
ening of union democracy. He may or may not help keep 
the men informed, involve them in certain decisions, 
work for the achievement of their goals, and offer them a 
supportive relationship. Insofar as he performs these 
functions effectively, our data argue that he is stimulating 
member participation and contributing to membership 
control in local affairs. 


The differences among the four locals illustrating the 
relationship between the human relations skills on the 
part of stewards and membership control and partici- 
pation are summarized in Table 5. 


Table 5 


Rank Order of Locals on Membership Control, Participa- 
tion and the Practice of Human Relations Skills 
on the Part of Stewards 


Rank Order 


Steward 

helps men 
Steward 

takes interest 
Steward asks men 
to help decide 
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Member participation in a union does not just grow; it 
must be cultivated. It must be desired by the membership 
and fostered by the leaders. The results of the present 
study suggest that high membership control appears to 
exist where leaders such as the stewards are aware and 
responsive to the members’ needs and problems. Stewards 
in locals where membership control is high appear to have 
taken on added responsibilities and to give serious weight 
to their “supervisory” role in the union. They are stewards 
not only in the formal sense of the word, but they take on 
some of the functions of consultants, communicators, and 
mentors. They interact with their men over and beyond 
the formal requirements of their role. They let their men 
know what is going on and in turn obtain the opinions of 
their men on union matters. They appear to value their 
men as individuals. It seems likely that these skills and 
behaviors are among the causes of member participation. 
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MATERIALS AND FILMS 
FOR YOUR STEWARDS 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


AFL-CIO Manual for Shop Stewards 


Handy pocket-size steward’s or committeeman’s manual. Includes sections on 
The Steward’s Job, How to Settle Grievances, Enforce the Contract, Steward’s 
Dictionary, etc. Place one in the hands of each of your stewards. (No. 75. 64 pp. 
20c per Sony: 10-99 copies, 17¢ each; 100-999 copies, 15¢ each; 1000 or more, 
13¢ each.) 


AFL-CIO Teaching Guide 


For steward training classes. This is a simple teaching outline for a six-session 
course for stewards. Based on the AFL-CIO stewards manual, each session contains 
page references to relevant sections in the manual. (37 pp. $1.00 per copy.) 


Film— The Shop Steward ~ 


(Described on page 9) (22 min. B&W. 1952. Rental $2.50.) 


Film—The Grievance’ 


(Also described on page 9) (32 min. B&W. 1955. Rental $3.00.) 


Films for Labor 


AFL-CIO’s film catalogue of over 300 other useful titles to help you in educat- 
ing stewards and having them keep the membership informed on all the issues 
and problems facing the union movement. Indexed by subject matter and title. 
(No. 22. 96 pp. 25¢ per copy; 10-99 copies, 23¢ each.) 


Shop Stewards Poster 


Is one of a series of AFL-CIO posters for use on bulletin boards, etc. It contains 
a famous quote by Woodrow Wilson on grievances and depicts the role of the 
shop steward. (Poster No. 3. 8%4x11”. 5¢ per copy; 100 copies, $3.00.) 


AFL-CIO Education News and Views 


Each month reviews new films, pamphlets and books and contains articles with 
ideas to apply to your stewards and other union education programs. (Free sub- 
scription available to union officers and instructors.) 


Reprinted from five issues of 1958, AFL-CIO Education News and Views. 
For additional copies, write to AFL-CIO Education Department, 815 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
George Meany, President Wm. F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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Keep up with the AFL-CIO 


subscribe to 


AFL-CIO EDUCATION NEWS AND VIEWS .. . . . $2.00 per year 


Monthly survey by the AFL-CIO Education Department, of current workers’ 
education programs, suggestions, and reviews of books, pamphlets and films. 


THE AFL-CIO NEWS ° e ° e o ° e e e. + e e $2.00 per year 


Official weekly newspaper with broad national and international labor news and 
many special features. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST . . . . . . . . $2.00 per year 


Monthly magazine of the AFL-CIO. Timely discussion of a wide variety of 
subjects of concern to labor. 


LABOR’S ECONOMIC REVIEW .... .- + « « + $1.50 per year 
Monthly publication of the AFL-CIO Research Department presenting facts 
for action on current economic issues. 

AFL-CIO COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REPORT .. . . $1.00 per year 


Monthly report from the AFL-CIO Research Department of significant develop- 
ments in collective bargaining, and other news of labor-management relations. 


Sy POLITICAL MEMO FROM COPE .... . - « « $1.00 per year 


Bi-weekly survey of political trends and happenings as seen from the Nation’s 
Capital and the National AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education. 


Monthly review by the AFL-CIO International Affairs Department of labor’s 
role in international affairs. 


Send your subscription with check or money order (made payable to Wm. F. Schnitz- 
ler, Secretary-Treasurer) to: 


AFL-CIO 


815 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE SHOP STEWARD'S JOB... 
WHAT HE MUST KNOW 


WHAT IS A GRIEVANCE 


HOW TO PREPARE YOUR CASE.-- 
ENFORCING THE CONTRACT 


MEETING 3 HOW TO HANDLE THE FOREMAN . . - 
WRITTEN GRIEVANCES 


AFL-CIO Education Department 
Publishes New Teaching Guide 
on Problems of Shop Stewards 


Dressed up in a spiral binding and a smart, 
two-color cover, the AFL-CIO Education Depart- 
ment’s new teaching guide based on the “AFL- 
CIO Manual for Shop Stewards” made its bow 
this month. 

It takes the material from the 64-page “AFL- 
CIO Manual for Shop Stewards” and organ- 
izes it into a six-session stewards training 
course. The six sessions are indicated above. 
The first session, for instance, is divided into 
three basic discussions, for a two-hour period: 
“What Are the Jobs of a Shop Steward,” “What 
Should a Shop Steward Know,” and “What Is 


HIGHER STEPS IN THE GRI 


STEWARD 
TRAINING 


CLASSES NOW! 


FETING 4 ISIONS .. 
CONTRACT PROV 
SAMPLE CONTRACT QUESTIONNAIRE 


10N 
ABOR LEGISLATION AND POLITICAL EDUCAT 


L 


KNOW YOUR UNION AND THE AFL-CIO... 


a Grievance.” The session closes with a sum- 
mary of the main points of the discussion. 
Suggestions are included for each class on 
How and When to Use the Blackboard and 
Ways to Organize a Discussion on Some of the 
Points Raised in the Shop Stewards Manual. 
These points should be helpful to a chief stew- 
ard business agent or an international repre- 
sentative who knows the contract and grievance 
procedure of the local union. 

Copies of the 64-page “AFL-CIO Manual for 
Shop Stewards” (No. 75; 20c per copy; ten or 
more copies, 17c per copy) should be ordered 
for all of the students in the class and used as 
a textbook—adapted, of course, to fit the local 
situation. 

Send in your dollar now to the AFL- 
ClO Education Department, 815 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
for the new 37-page ‘A Teaching Guide 
for AFL-CIO Stewards.” 
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Education Department 
Publishes New Manual 
For Shop Stewards 


As AFL-CIO President George Meany says in his introduction 


to the new AFL-CIO MANUAL FOR SHOP STEWARDS! 


“In a democratic labor movement, the shop steward 
or committeeman is a key man in the union. Democ- 
racy in the shop begins with a good steward to rep- 
resent members with gement. Democracy in 
the local union begins with an alert membership and 
the steward plays a key role in informing the mem- 
bers. 

“In AFL-CIO unions, stewards are the first-line 
leadership. This is often a difficult job, requiring 
many skills. This Stewards Manual is written to help 
them carry out their responsibilities. As an AFL-CIO 
steward, you will find many helpful suggestions in it. 
Read it carefully.” 


The 64-page manual is amply illustrated with more than 30 


illustrations. 


The bulk of the Manual is divided into five sections: The Shop 


Steward in the AFL-CIO, The Steward’s Job, How to Build the 
Union, How to Settle Grievances, Enforce the Contract. 


Special sections on safety and accidents, background on labor 


laws, a steward’s dictionary, famous dates in labor history and 
a check list for shop stewards are included in the manual. 


Careful attention is given to the steward’s job in working with 


the members in his own department under a section entitled “How 
to Build the Union.” Such problems as building a team in your 
department, organizing the workers, getting members to meetings, 
working on COPE, are thoroughly discussed in this section. 


New Teaching Guide Prepared 


The AFL-CIO Department of Education has also prepared a 


Teaching Guide based on the Stewards Manual. This Teaching 
Guide outlines six two-hour sessions. It contains a careful outline 
for each two-hour session with a number of suggested discussion 
questions based on material in the new Stewards Manual. 


The Teaching Guide is approximately 40 pages, 844” x 11”, 


bound with a spiral binding so it can be used easily by the in- 
structor. It sells for $1.00. 


Local unions may wish to order AFL-CIO two-color poster No. 


3 on grievances for bulletin boards at the same time they order 
the new AFL-CIO stewards manual. 


Order AFL-CIO Shop Stewards 
Manual NOW! 


Please send me_._.__. copies of the AFL-CIO MANUAL 
FOR SHOP STEWARDS (publication No. 75). These are 
available at 20¢ per copy; 10 to 99 copies, 17¢ each; 100 to 
999, 15¢ each; 1000 or more, 13¢ each. | 


Also please send me copies of the Teaching Guide. | 
These are available at $1.00 each. 


Name 
Local Union 
Address 
City 


[1] Steward and worker take it up with 


foreman 


2 Union committee and plant superin- 
tendent or personnel director take u 


A representative of the international 
union is called in to aid the union. 
Top company officials represent man- 
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Foreword 


This compilation was first prepared in 1939 by the Workers 
Education Bureau, which until late in 1950 was the inde- 
pendent workers’ education agency which served as the unof- 
ficial department of education of the American Federation 
of Labor. In November 1950 the Bureau was incorporated 
into the structure of the AFL as its official department of 
education, and in 1954 it became in name as well as in fact 
the AFL Department of Education. Upon the merger of 
the AFL and the CIO in December 1955, the staff of the AFL 
Department of Education and the education staff of the CIO 
Department of Research and Education merged to form the 
AFL-CIO Department of Education. 

The first compilation covered action on education in all its 
phases taken at all AFL conventions from 1881, when it was 
founded, through 1938. Annual supplements were issued by 
the Bureau for the AFL through the year 1954. The supple- 
ment issued following the 1955 merger convention contained 
the inclusive resolution on education adopted unanimously 
at that convention, as well as statements on the subject ema- 
nating from the 74th convention of the AFL and the 17th 
convention of the CIO held just prior to the merger convention. 

The merged AFL-CIO has continued and renewed the 
interest and support of education given previously by the 
two federations in such fields as public school, trade union, 
vocational, apprenticeship, adult, and university. This present 
supplement, “Labor and Education in 1956 and 1957,” con- 
tains the education sections of the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil Report and all action and discussion on the subject at the 
1957 Constitutional Convention. In addition, there is a listing 
of labor schools, institutes, and conferences in which the 
AFL-CIO cooperated during 1956 and 1957. These activities 
have increased to such an extent that it is impossible because 
of space limitations to include any of the very worth-while 
institutes and conferences which were of shorter duration 
than four days. This is regrettable, since many of such activ- 
ities were of real importance in the overall education pro- 
gram. Also listed are the scholarship programs sponsored 
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by affiliated labor organizations. We are including a list of 
the education directors of the AFL-CIO departments, national 
and international unions, and state central bodies. Typical 
educational activities are illustrated in a center spread of 
photographs. 

Since under the Constitution of the AFL-CIO conventions 
are held only biennially, “Labor and Education” will here- 
after be published only every two years. 


JOHN D. CONNORS, Director of Education, 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Washington, D. C. 
March, 1958. 
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REPORT FROM THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF THE 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
TO THE SECOND CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J.. DECEMBER 5-12, 1957. 


From the Report on Legislative Developments 


Education 


One of the greatest legislative disappointments of the last two years 
has been the continued rejection of a federal school construction bill by the 
Congress. In 1956, and again in 1957, a narrow margin of votes in the 
House of Representatives has denied adequate schooling to millions of 
American children. 


From its beginning, organized labor has recognized that universal 
public education is essential for the achievement of equality of opportunity 
by the children of the United States. In recent years, unfortunately, the 
public schools have been less and less able to meet the growing responsi- 
bilities that our democratic form of society inevitably thrusts upon them. 

Despite record-breaking school construction, our classroom shortage 
grows. 

Today, 32 million children are in the schools, one million more than 
twelve months ago, and five and a half million more than five years ago. 
An additional six million will be seeking admission five years from now, 
and by 1965 over 40 million young Americans will be knocking on the 
doors of the nation’s public schools. 


America’s investment in new classrooms has grown spectacularly since 
the end of World War II, but it has failed to catch up with the soaring 
demand. While a record 63,000 new schoolrooms were built last year, we 
now need 67,000 new classrooms each year just to take care of current 
obsolescence, the enrollment rise, and the loss of schools due to fire, floods 
and demolition. At the same time, we need at least an additional 159,000 


new classrooms right now to end overcrowding and the use of substandard 
schools. 


The AFL-CIO in support of this legislation set up an informal Confer- 
ence on Federal Aid to Education, composed of some thirty national organ- 
izations—educational, farm, veterans’, community, ete.—to coordinate 
efforts toward the passage of legislation for federal aid to school construc- 
tion. This Conference, through constituent members, widely publicized the 
need for such legislation, held several conferences with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and other government officials, and 
several constituent groups testified at legislative hearings. 
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Backlog of School Needs Will Grow 


Even if our present school construction record is maintained, the back- 
log of need will grow. In the next five years, America should build almost 
one-half million new public classrooms. At our present construction rate, 
however, we will be nearly 200,000 classrooms short of that goal. 

Furthermore, it is even possible that—if federal aid is not quickly 
provided—the school construction rate will actually be headed downward 
in the years immediately ahead. While the classroom need is rapidly being 
met in wealthier localities, in the poorer ones funds are simply not avail- 
able to do the job. In many school districts the public debt has already 
reached its maximum legal limit; in many others the property tax base is 
insufficient to qualify the community as an adequate “credit risk” for 
borrowing. 

The inequality between the ability of various local governments and 
states to meet school construction needs applies to the salaries of teachers 
as well. While teachers’ earnings as a whole are too low, in our poorer 
states they average less than 50 per cent of the salaries paid by the better- 
off states; often the variations between localities within a state are even 
more extreme. 


Because of the crucial and widely recognized financial needs of our 
nation’s schools, we were confident that a bill to provide federal aid for 
school construction would be enacted during the course of the last two 
years. Indeed, both the Democratic and the Republican parties were 
pledged to enact such a bill. 


Playing Politics With School Aid 


The year of 1956 was the second in which the President had requested 
federal aid for school construction—$1% billion over a five-year period. 
Conservative members of the House who were opposed to all federal aid 
fought the bill, H.R. 7535. Southern members were disturbed over the 
possibility of an amendment to be offered on the floor by Rep. Powell of 
New York, which would have forbidden the payment of any funds to states 
not in compliance with the Supreme Court desegregation decision. 

It soon became clear that opponents of the bill would play politics with 
the Powell amendment. Many liberal members of Congress were for the 
amendment because of their sincere conviction that it was proper and 
necessary to withhold funds from states openly defiant of the court. But 
others felt that the executive branch had all the power necessary to do so 
without legislation, a position shared by the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 
Moreover, these members felt that adoption of the Powell amendment 
might mean defeat in the House and a certain filibuster in the Senate. 

The House adopted the amendment, 225 to 192, and subsequently 
defeated the bill, 194 to 224. Ninety-six Republicans voted for the Powell 
amendment and against the bill. 


On the opening day of the 1957 session, Rep. Kelley introduced H.R. 1, 
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a $3.6 billion, six-year program as compared with H.R. 3896, the new 
Administration proposal, which called for $1.3 billion over four years. In 
Committee, H.R. 1 was compromised twice, first to $2 billion and then to 
$1.5 billion. 


During this period, the President gave general support to school aid 
legislation, but never once indicated support for the compromise bill, leav- 
ing many supporters of school aid in his own party confused and 
displeased. 

When the bill came to the floor of the House, Rep. Wainwright, a New 
York Republican, offered the old Powell amendment in slightly modified 
form. It was adopted, 136 to 105. At this point, liberal Democrats huddled 
and agreed to back the President’s original proposal as a substitute for the 
compromise bill. Then Republicans and Democrats alike waited anxiously 
for word from the White House. All they wanted was a simple statement 
from the President in support of his own bill. It was not forthcoming. 
After a brief conference with one of the Republican floor leaders, Rep. 
Smith, a conservative Virginia Democrat, moved to strike the enacting 
clause and thus kill the bill. The Smith motion was adopted, 208 to 203. 
The President would have needed to change only three of the 111 Repub- 
lican votes cast for the motion to save his own bill. He failed even to try, 
and the bill was dead. 


An effort will be made to revive federal school aid legislation during 
the second session of the 85th Congress. 


Aid to Federal Impact Areas 


The program of federal aid to schools in areas where federal activities 
cause a substantial rise in school attendance is in two parts, aid for school 
construction and aid for maintenance and operation. In 1957, Congress 
passed legislation extending the authorization for construction funds for 
one year, from June 30, 1958 to June 30, 1959. 


Office of Education Appropriations 


In the face of the crisis in education, the AFL-CIO has supported ade- 
quate appropriations for the operation of the U. S. Office of Education. In 
1956, the total appropriation for this important office was only $3,240,000. 
This made it impossible to conduct the vital research needed in such fields 
as education of the mentally retarded, juvenile delinquency, school drop- 
outs, and the teacher shortage. 


For fiscal 1957, the Administration proposed an increase to $6,000,000, 
but the Congress voted only $5,000,000. This increase did make possible 
some needed improvements in the strengthening of the staff and in financ- 
ing cooperative research with universities and educational institutions. 


For fiscal 1958, a further increase was proposed to $7,500,000. The 
House Appropriations Committee approved a level of $7,000,000. This 
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modest increase was sustained by the razor-thin margin of 207 to 206 when 
the House itself voted on it. Only 61 Republicans supported the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation, but the 2 to 1 support of the Democrats was 
enough to carry it. The Senate concurred in the House action. 


See report of Department of Education, following. 
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Report of Department of Education 


The Department of Education encourages, assists, and supports educa- 
tional programs of local unions, trades councils, city central bodies, state 
central bodies, regional agencies, and national and international unions. 

It provides organizational support, administrative experience, staff 
assistance, speakers and resource persons from its own and other head- 
quarters departments, publications, plans, materials, audio-visual aids, and 
assists in the coordination of resources. 

This assistance enables local members and leaders to study such sub- 
jects as labor history organizing techniques, collective bargaining tech- 
niques, economics, NLRB procedure, civil rights, community participation, 
housing problems, unemployment compensation, social security, national 
health insurance, civil defense, public relations, and international affairs. 

These subjects are studied at resident summer schools and special insti- 
tutes, in conferences and classes, at regular meetings, workshops and 
seminars. Teaching techniques include lectures, discussions, debates, buzz 
sessions, and role playing. Panel discussions and forums are regularly used; 
film-discussions and the use of filmstrips have become staple procedure. 


Department representatives speak before many church, civic, and com- 
munity groups to explain the labor movement and its attitude on many 
subjects. 

The work of the Department is carried on in consultation with and with 
the advice of the AFL-CIO Committee on Education, of which Vice Presi- 
dent George M. Harrison is chairman and the Director of Education John 
D. Connors, secretary. 


A. Educational Projects 


1. National and Regional Education Conferences. Semi-annually the 
Department of Education conducts conferences for the education directors 
of national and international unions and state central bodies. In January 
1957, the Canadian Labour Congress’ Department of Education invited 
U. S. education directors to meet with Canadian education directors in a 
joint 3-day conference in Toronto. 

Sparked by the Department, the AFL-CIO Pacific Coast Education 
Conference in San Francisco in December 1956 brought together some 80 
AFL-CIO leaders from Alaska, California, Hawaii, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton. Participants represented various West Coast unions, state and local 
central bodies, and labor education specialists from universities. In Octo- 
ber 1957 similar groups from twelve central states met in the AFL-CIO 
Midwest Education Conference at Moline, Illinois. 

2. Regional Schools. A most useful procedure has been developed for 
pooling the educational needs and resources of state central bodies in labor 
schools set up on a regional basis. One of these schools is the Southern 
Labor School, composed of the state central bodies of twelve southern 
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states. Another is the Rocky Mountain Labor School, composed of the 
state central bodies of the eight inter-mountain states. The Department 
works closely with these schools. 


In 1957 the Southern Labor School held two week-long sessions: the 
first, an advanced school, for state and city central officers, international 
representatives, and AFL-CIO staff organizers; the basic school was for 
local union officers. The Rocky Mountain Labor School’s 1957 session was 
restricted to state and city central body and trades council officers. 


Many state and local programs have grown out of the regional schools. 
For instance, the week-long Arkansas-Oklahoma Labor School, begun in 
1957, brought together some 60 city and local leaders. 


3. National and International Union Schools. The Department coop- 
erated with national and international unions that sponsored over 200 
summer schools in the past two years. Also, in the summer of 1957 it 
experimented in a program of summer schools where national and inter- 
national unions joined in a single school. Two of the largest were those of 
the Chemical, the Textile, the Brewery, and the Paper Workers at Antioch 
College; and of two districts of the IUE, the Chemical, and the Rubber 
Workers at Rutgers. 


4. State Central Body Programs. Important education programs are 
carried on in the 15 states where the central body has a director of educa- 
tion. Some 20 state central bodies, on their own or in cooperation with uni- 
versities, sponsor week-long resident schools annually, and other states 
and territories undertake week-end institutes for their whole jurisdiction. 
In virtually all of these the Department is closely involved in the planning 
aud the staffing. In 1957 New Mexico and the Territory of Alaska initiated 
state-wide week-end institutes. In addition to state-wide programs, many 
state centrals conduct series of week-end institutes in cooperation with 
local central bodies. 


The Wyoming State AFL-CIO, in cooperation with the AFL-CIO 
Departments of Education and Organization conducted a 3-week experi- 
mental project to strengthen its city centrals and affiliated locals. Repre- 
sentatives of the two departments and the state central held intensive 3-day 
sessions in each of the five major centers. Utah later conducted a similar 
program. 


5. City Central Programs. Many city centrals, for instance Miami and 
Tulsa, conduct periodic week-end institutes for members of affiliated locals, 
with the assistance of the Department. As a recent example, in 1957 the 
Lawton, Okla., central body held its own first week-end institute, with 
state central and national headquarters support. 


6. Directly Affiliated Locals’ Programs. The Department makes periodic 
mailings of materials to directly affiliated local unions and assists them in 
their planning. It worked with the New England AFL-CIO regional office 
in holding a week-end institute for the directly affiliated locals in that 
region. 
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B. Publications and Audio-Visual Materials 


1. Education News and Views. In January 1956 the Department started 
a new monthly publication, “Education News and Views,” designed pri- 
marily to help union officers and education committees. 


The publication features special educational news about AFL-CIO affil- 
iates, interprets and reports the work of the AFL-CIO Standing Committee 
on Education, carries “How-to-Do-It” articles geared to local union edu- 
cation committees, reviews pamphlets and books, promotes the use of the 
film library and reviews new films added to it, reports new and unique 
experiments in workers’ education. 


“Education News and Views” has been widely distributed at meetings 
and conferences of various AFL-CIO affiliates. Today 20,000 copies are 
printed, 14,000 being mailed to local union officers and education committee 
chairmen as well as to outside educators. The AFL-CIO’s “Testimony on 
Federal Aid to School Construction,” from the March 1957 issue, was 
reprinted and 100,000 copies were mailed, many of them by affiliated bodies 
with their own covering letters. 


The Department has prepared and distributed a “How-to-Do-It” publi- 
cation consisting of articles from “Education News and Views.” Included 
were program suggestions on international affairs, national legislative 
issues, working with farmers, and economic issues. 


2. Other Publications. Other publications prepared and distributed by 
the Department were “Films for Labor,” “Labor and Education in 1955,” 
“Songs for Labor,” “Build the Union Through Good Mimeographing,” 
“The Shop Steward’s Manual,” and “How to Run a Union Meeting.” In 
many cases, the Department has spearheaded the distribution of materials 
prepared by other AFL-CIO departments. 


3. Manuals. A unique and effective method of using printed publica- 
tions was developed by the Department in manuals organized around sub- 
ject matters discussed at legislative conferences and leadership training 
schools. They were prepared in cooperation with the international unions 
or state bodies sponsoring such conferences and geared to their needs. 
During the past two years, 35 different manuals were prepared for various 
AFL-CIO affiliates for schools or conferences. The Legislative Department 
furnished materials on national legislative issues and special voting rec- 
ords of particular interest to the sponsoring groups. Special discussion 
sections, on ethical practices, on “right-to-work,” and on public school 
problems, were prepared for the 1957 manuals. 


4. New Films Produced. Immediately after the merger, the AFL-CIO 
film, “Injustice on Trial,” which deals with “right-to-work” laws, was 
released and a special promotional leaflet prepared. Some 90 prints were 
leased to affiliates and 25 used in the film library. More than 200,000 
members saw the film in some 1,200 showings, and, in many cases, it was 
a key weapon in the campaign to prevent the passage of anti-union- 
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security laws. It was used quite widely in a successful campaign against 
the “right-to-work” bill in Washington state. 

At the request of the AFL-CIO Organization Department, the Educa- 
tion Department prepared a filmstrip on house calls which was used in its 
five staff conferences. Subsequently, this filmstrip, “Organizing Begins at 
Home,” was put on 16mm. sound film and is now being used by affiliates in 
training organizers. 

In the summer of 1957 the Department, in cooperation with the 
Research Department, produced a film entitled “Do Higher Wages Cause 
Higher Prices?” Seventy-eight prints are being used in labor schools, 
school teachers’ workshops, on television, and before community groups. 
A special discussion guide and 100,000 promotional flyers have been 
distributed. 


5. Merged Film Library. The AFL-CIO film library combines the film 
libraries of the two former organizations. During the past two years this 
library, with 200 different titles and 450 prints, booked 300 showings a 
month. Twenty films on important subjects were added to the film library, 
such as “Revolt of a Generation” (on the Hungarian crisis) and “The 
Challenge” (on civil liberties). Twenty-five discussion guides have been 
prepared to help education committeemen get the most out of the films. 


6. Other Undertakings. Four special exhibits were prepared for use at 
union conventions and conferences and by groups working with the labor 
movement. These exhibits, dealing with the structure of the AFL-CIO, its 
Film Division, the services of the Department of Education, and methods 
of using pamphlets with community organizations, have been used 
constantly. 

Displays, posters, and supplies of educational material, with advice and 
suggestions as to their use, are made available to affiliates for booths at 
state and county fairs. 


A special Labor Song Album, featuring Joe Glazer, has been prepared. 


C. General Activities 


1. National Institute of Labor Education. As a result of the experience 
gained through the labor movement’s close cooperation with the recent 
Inter-University Labor Education Committee project, in 1957 the National 
Institute of Labor Education was established, with the endorsement of the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO. It is to serve as an agency to expand 
the volume and scope of labor education and improve cooperation between 
labor and non-labor agencies in this field. The Board of Directors is com- 
posed of representatives of universities, the AFL-CIO, and the general 
public, with the AFL-CIO Director of Education serving as one of the two 
vice-presidents. 


2. Library Cooperation. The AFL-CIO and the American Library Asso- 
ciation maintain a Joint Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups to 
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stimulate the use of libraries by trade unionists as such. With the Depart- 
ment’s aid the Committee has held three regional meetings of local librari- 
ans, representatives of state and city centrals, and the labor press. The 
Department has published a pamphlet, “Your Library Can Serve Your 
Union.” 


3. Scholarships. 


a. Programs Sponsored by AFL-CIO Organizations. The Depart- 
ment continues to promote trade union sponsored scholarships, which 
enable high school graduates to continue their studies in college. 
Twenty state labor organizations, 25 local centrals, as well as three 
international unions and some 75 local unions, sponsor such grants. 
Better scholarship programs base their awards on competitive exami- 
nations on labor subjects, for all seniors in public, private, and paro- 
chial schools. Many scholarships are also granted exclusively for chil- 
dren of members of sponsoring unions. 

b. Programs for Study Abroad. The Department cooperates in the 
Fulbright program of awards for a year’s study abroad in the field of 
workers’ and adult education. The Department also cooperates each 
year with the Transatlantic Foundation awards to U. S. trade unionists 
for a year’s study at Ruskin College, Oxford, England, and at Coleg 
Harlech in Wales. A representative of the Department serves on the 
selection committees for these fellowships and scholarships and the 
Department publicizes these opportunities. 


4. Work with Local School Boards. In both 1956 and 1957 the Depart- 
ment surveyed AFL-CIO local central bodies to determine the extent of 
their cooperation with the school boards and local boards of education. On 
October 15, 1957, the Department held a meeting in Moline, Illinois, for 
AFL-CIO members of school boards in twelve Midwestern states. 


5. Joint Council on Economic Education. Since 1949 education, business, 
industry, agriculture, civic, and labor groups have worked together to 
develop effective programs of economic education, particularly in the 
secondary schools. This work has been carried on by the Joint Council on 
Economic Education, on whose Board of Trustees the AFL-CIO has five 
representatives. The Departments of Education and of Research work 
closely with the Joint Council. In virtually every state and regional coun- 
cil associated with the JCEE, AFL-CIO representatives serve on the 
governing boards. 


6. National Inter-Collegiate Debate Program. The Departments of 
Education and Publications compiled a kit of material opposing so-called 
“right-to-work” laws and distributed it to several thousand college stu- 
dents in the 1957 National Inter-Collegiate Debate on the topic “Resolved: 
That the requirement of membership in a labor organization as a condition 
of employment should be illegal.” 


7. Liaison with Government Agencies. The Department of Education 
works with the Advisory Committee of National Organizations to the U. S. 
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Office of Education, the Division of Vocational Education, as well as the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship Training in the Department of Labor. The 
Department has followed through on interest in better education created 
by the White House Conference on Education. 


8. Cooperation in International Education Programs. The Department 
works on briefing foreign trade unionists, especially those interested in 
American labor education, and tries to help them participate in workers’ 
education projects in the field. It works with the International Labor 
Organization, and its Director participated in a meeting of experts on 
workers’ education held by the ILO in Geneva in late 1957. The Depart- 
ment cooperates with the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and the Director has taught at two ICFTU Seminars: one in 
Mexico City in 1956, the other in Canada in 1957. 


From the Report of the Metal Trades Department 


Apprenticeship and Vocational Education 


The concern and interest of the Department in the promotion and growth 
of apprentice programs and its recognition of the vital function which 
vocational education also performs, continues unabated. The demand for 
workers with more skill and education has been increasing, and will doubt- 
less continue to increase at an accelerated pace far into the future. This is 
true because of the intensive application of research and invention to our 
whole economy. 

The major advisory group in the apprenticeship area is the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship, which advises with the Secretary of Labor 
on apprenticeship matters. The President of the Department serves as a 
member of this committee. 


On the vocational education side, the president of the Department has 
served as a member of the National Advisory Council on Vocational Reha- 
bilitation to the Department of Health, Education and Welfare; and is 
serving on the Veterans’ Administration Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education Advisory Committee established by the Administrator. 


An increasing number of the international unions affiliated with this 
Department are giving serious attention to the establishment of appren- 
ticeship programs and skill improvement programs for journeymen. Some 
of the Department’s affiliates have regularly assigned personnel to pro- 
mote the training of apprentices under joint apprenticeship programs, and 
also are actively engaged in developing and improving existing apprentice- 
ship programs in their respective trades. 

Attention is directed to the practice which still prevails among some 
employers who refuse to work jointly with their unions in the training of 
apprentices and instead, pirate their skilled labor from other establish- 
ments. Such employers fail to recognize their responsibility to replace the 
skilled labor which they consume. 
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Comment should also be made on the practice of some unions and some 
employers to allow partially trained apprentices to work temporarily as 
journeymen when they should be completing their apprentice training. This 
practice is injurious to the craft as well as to the worker, who does not 
develop the full skills of his craft which come only through a completed 
apprenticeship training program. 


Apprenticeship 


During the past year the need for more and better training has become 
even more evident than before. Science and industry are creating devices 
and products faster than skills can be developed to produce and service 
them. We are in the era of the guided missile, the supersonic plane, the 
automated factory, the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, and the 
electronic computers. While these things are dramatic they are only a few 
of the activities competing for our limited supply of skills and brainpower. 

The gigantic road-building program just getting well underway is being 
impeded in some areas by a shortage of civil engineers, surveyors and 
operators of road-building equipment. 


The overall need for skills is growing at a faster rate than our popu- 
lation and more rapidly than the growth of our total labor force. Despite 
all of our efforts, the demand for skills continues to exceed the supply of 
workers having them. 


However, the need for skill is not new. If we turn to the census records 
we see that the group of workers classified as skilled or semi-skilled was 
26.4 per cent of the labor force in 1910, whereas it had increased to 33.7 
per cent by 1950. If we add to this the 8 per cent of the labor force classed 
professional or semi-professional, we find that 41.7 per cent of the labor 
force was skilled. During the same 40 year period the group of workers 
classified as unskilled dropped from 29.2 per cent of the labor force to 12.4 
per cent. 


Some increase in apprentice employment occurred during the year. At 
the beginning of 1956 there were 174,000 apprentices in all trades regis- 
tered with State and Federal apprenticeship agencies. 


By the beginning of 1957, this number had increased to 188,000 but dur- 
ing the year cancellations again exceeded completions. There were in 
excess of 30,000 cancellations and approximately 26,000 apprenticeship 
completions. This number of completions will not nearly maintain the 
ranks of the skilled labor force and the excessive number of cancellations 
indicates that many of our apprenticeship programs need strengthening. 
Joint Apprenticeship Committees should make a careful analysis of their 
apprenticeship programs to determine what needs to be done to improve 
them. 


A reasonably well operated apprenticeship program should have but 
few cancellations, especially after the probationary period. It is known 
that some of the excessive cancellations are accounted for by summer 
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employment of students where the trades have no provision for less than 
journeyman wage rates other than the apprenticeship schedules. 


The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training 


The Department of Labor, through its Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training, has increased its efforts to strengthen the promotion of training 
for all wage earners in the United States. It is carrying out a mandate 
given the Department in the original Act under which it was authorized by 
Congress. That Act said “the purpose of the Department of Labor shall be 
to foster, promote, and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the 
United States, to improve their working conditions, and to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment.” 


Organized labor was largely responsible for having that law passed just 
as it was responsible in 1987 for having the apprenticeship law passed. 
Organized labor is second to none in its concern for the welfare of wage 
earners and for the advancement of their opportunities for profitable 
employment. Labor agrees wholeheartedly that the Department of Labor 
should make every effort to promote training and to provide technical 
assistance to employers and labor in the organization of apprenticeship 
training programs. There is great need for teamwork between and among 
our Federal agencies and our State agencies concerned with skills and 
employment and training activities. There is need for a means of exchange 
of ideas and the development of complementary methods of approach to 
the Nation’s education and training needs. 


During the past year, the Department of Labor requested of the Con- 
gress a small increase in the appropriation for the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship and Training to enable it to carry out its responsibility in behalf of all 
wage earners. The intention was, according to the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of Labor, to enable the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training to 
employ staff for the purpose of preparing material on the training needs 
of the nation. This would include techniques for estimating present and 
future training requirements. These techniques would be made available to 
employers and labor for their use. It was also proposed to assemble and 
make available to employers and labor the training methods and proce- 
dures for different occupations proven to be successful and in the interest 
of the workers. The primary function of the Bureau would remain the 
promotion of improved training for apprentices. There was no intention or 
implication that the representatives would conduct training programs. 
There was also no intent to have any conflict with the schools. 


As previously shown in this report, the need for skill has been on the 
increase for several decades. But with developments from research, 
experimentation and invention there are accompanying changes in skill 
requirements. New occupations are created, some of which border the 
professional occupations on one side and the skilled trades on the other. 
For want of better names, some of these occupations are called techni- 
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cians or aids. As a generality, the work performed by this group is 
more mental than physical. 


Another area of change is caused by the increased mechanization or 
automation of industry. Here the machines do the work at the push 
of a button, but if a breakdown develops in the production process, the 
whole plant may be shut down. In these highly automated operations, 
the mechanic with skill and knowledge to diagnose and quickly correct 
the difficulty is worth to the employer any number of operators in a 
non-automated factory. This maintenance mechanic must know the 
operations of the intricate parts of the machine and, in particular, its 
complicated controls. Mechanics for this work must be trained. 


To Summarize: There is a need for a broad training promotional 
program; for assistance to employers and labor to locate areas where 
training will be helpful to both the workers and to the employer; for 
assistance in organizing training programs, particularly for apprentices, 
journeymen, supervisors, technicians and others where the workers’ skills 
can be increased; and for orienting new workers where such programs 
are not in effect. 


The assistance should include suggestions on sources of technical 
training materials and the availability of organized courses of instruc- 
tion at the level required. 


The American Vocational Association took a position in strong oppo- 
sition to the appropriation request of the Secretary of Labor. It carried 
on a strong campaign to influence members of the Congressional Appro- 
priations Committees to turn down the Secretary’s request. The Asso- 
ciation seemed to have the notion that the vocational schools have a 
monopoly on training whereas far more actual training is given on the 
job than in the classroom. A stronger promotional program by the 
Labor Department would help and expand vocational education. 


We have strongly supported the Secretary’s request for money to 
expand the work of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, and 
have recommended that he ask for an appropriation adequate to continue 
to strengthen this promotional program in his next request. 


International Unions and Apprenticeship 


The International Unions have continued their vigorous efforts to 
extend and improve their apprenticeship programs. Measures taken 
include revisions of their national standards of apprenticeship to include 
new tools or methods to be taught apprentices; revision and publication 
of text materials; the holding of contests to promote better quality train- 
ing and short courses for instructors. 


A number of internationals have recognized the importance of giving 
greater attention to the training of apprentices by appointing full-time 
apprenticeship coordinators. 
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At the local level, Joint Apprenticeship Committees are increasingly 
recognizing the value of better supervision of apprentices by employing 
full time supervisors of apprenticeship. The number of joint com- 
mittees having such supervisors in 1956 was 94, but this number in- 
creased to 129 by this year. If this trend continues, it can be expected 
that the ratio of apprenticeship completions to total apprentice employ- 
ment will improve. 


Report on Former Apprentices 


How do journeymen who have recently completed their apprentice- 
ships feel about the training they received? 

Some of the significant findings of a study made by the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training are these: 85% of these former appren- 
tices were working in their apprentice trades, 4% in closely related 
trades, and 4% in other trades; all but 1.6% were regularly employed, 
and 8% were in business for themselves. 

About one-half of these former apprentices rated their on-the-job 
training to be very good, 43% considered this phase of training as satis- 
factory, and 6% reported it to be unsatisfactory. About 50% felt that 
the job training should be improved. Improvements recommended in- 
cluded better on-the-job instruction and about 25% indicated that the 
on-the-job training did not fully cover the trade. 


Veterans’ Rehabilitation and Education 


The status of educational opportunities afforded the veteran through 
Congressional action is a matter of great importance to the membership 
of the AFL-CIO. 

The program extends through rehabilitation of the disabled veteran 
to institutions of highest learning. Much of the training is vocational 
and in relation to on-the-job training, and as such has a direct impact 
on apprenticeship. 

It can be said without contradiction that the benefits made available 
through Federal statutes governing veterans have resulted in an in- 
crease in the skilled work force, and have provided better trained 
mechanics. 

The apprentice program of every International Union has been im- 
proved as a result of veterans aid to education. The apprentice himself, 
has enjoyed increased income during the period he was serving his time. 
He has been able to learn his trade without making sacrifices demanded 
of one who was not eligible for veterans’ benefits. 


This is fitting and proper. The veteran’s transferral from civilian 
life to a military one imposed upon him changes in his economic status 
and living for which the veterans’ aid laws, in a small measure, com- 
pensate him. 
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Following is some statistical information on the numbers who have 
availed themselves of and participated in these benefits. 


The World War II program has come to a virtual close. Very few 
World War II veterans are still in training. Most of these are disabled 
veterans. More than 8,400,000 World War II veterans entered training. 
Of this number, approximately 2,400,000 trained in colleges; 3,600,000 
trained in schools below the college level; 800,000 pursued training for 
farming and 1,600,000 entered on-the-job training. The foregoing fig- 
ures include 612,000 disabled veterans who pursued vocational rehabili- 
tation training. 


About 500,000, or one-third of the World War II veterans that trained 
on the job trained in apprentice programs. Although they trained in all of 
the major occupational fields, the largest number, 105,000, trained in the 
construction occupations. Eighty-two thousand trained in the metalwork- 
ing occupations, 35,000 in the printing occupations, 28,000 as electricians 
or in the manufacture of electrical equipment, 24,000 in communication 
and utility occupations. 


The Korean vocational rehabilitation training program (Public Law 
894) has now been in operation for nearly seven years and the Korean 
readjustment training program (Public Law 550) is in its fifth year. These 
programs still have a good many years to run. 


Five Million Vets of Korea 


On August 31, 1957, there were more than five million Korean Conflict 
veterans and nearly two million of them had already entered training. 
Almost one million have entered college, two-thirds of a million have 
entered schools below college level, 85,000 have entered on-farm training 
and over 211,000 have entered on-the-job training. Among the foregoing, 
are 50,000 disabled veterans who enrolled for vocational rehabilitation 
training. 

The number of Korean Conflict veterans in training in the last school 
year for which data are available (Spring 1957) is: Total—780,000; 486,- 
000 in colleges; 201,000 in schools below the college level; 38,000 in farm 
training and 55,000 in on-the-job training. 


Over 124,000 Korean veterans have entered apprentice training. One- 
fourth of this number are currently pursuing training. More than three- 
fifths of the veterans who trained on the job were enrolled as apprentice 
trainees, whereas only one-third of on-the-job trainees enrolled under the 
earlier World War II program were apprentice trainees. One out of six 
Korean apprentice trainees have enrolled for training metalworking 
occupations. 


Of concern to the majority of the Administrator’s Advisory Committee 
for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education, which concern we also share, 
is the expiration of educational grants to veterans, under Public Law 550, 
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which provides that anyone not being a part of the armed services prior to 
January 31, 1955, is not eligible for these educational grants. 


We would go on record as favoring an extension of legislation to pro- 
vide educational monies for all veterans during the period that the draft 
laws or compulsory military service are in effect. It is difficult to distin- 
guish why a draftee of January 1955 should be eligible, but one drafted in 
February of the same year should be ineligible. 


Vocational Education 


Training for vocations in the public vocational schools continued at a 
high level through 1956. Enrollments in vocational trades and industry 
classes were 883,719, a gain of 12,765 over the year 1955. In addition, there 
were large numbers enrolled in other forms of vocational education. The 
number of apprentices taking related trade instruction courses increased 
from the 129,260 enrolled in 1955 to 148,597 or a gain of 19,337. It can be 
seen that the gain in apprentice enrollments was more than the total gain 
in enrollment in vocational trades and industry classes. 


Of the total apprentice enrollments 112,935 were registered with a state 
apprenticeship agency or the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training. In 
some states, such as California, Florida, Texas and Wisconsin, all of the 
apprentices in school were also registered, whereas in a considerable num- 
ber of the states the number of apprentices in school exceeds the number 
registered for those states. 


Related Training Needs Further Improvement 


While the vocational schools, in many instances, are doing an excellent 
job of providing the needed related technical training for apprentices, 
there are still many areas where the quality of the courses provided is 
below acceptable levels. There still remains the problem of providing a 
reasonably adequate technical instruction program for apprentices in small 
communities or for apprentices in trades where the numbers are too small 
to meet the standards for a class. 


We believe that the improvement in the quality of instruction for 
apprentices is not a problem alone for school administrators. It is a prob- 
lem for Joint Apprenticeship Committees, local unions and for employers. 
They have a responsibility to see that the schools have sufficient funds and 
equipment. They determine the number of apprentices to be trained and 
the amount of time they are to spend in the classroom. And, in many 
cases, they recommend persons to be selected as instructors. Further, joint 
apprenticeship committees usually serve in an advisory position to the 
schools in respect to the school program for their apprentices. Those from 
industry can and should work closely with the schools in order to have 
presented to the apprentices live, up-to-date information. 

For improvement in related instruction, summarized reports of former 
apprentices offered the following suggestions: 
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Improved text books 18.7 
Improved facilities or equipment .......................... 18.4 
More specific trade instructions 15.3 
Broader coverage 10.0 
Other 17.0 


Need for Journeyman Training 


The vocational schools have an important function in assisting journey- 
men to build up their technical skills and trade knowledge. They, in many 
areas, have the facilities and can provide the instructors, but they can’t 
require the journeymen to take advantage of their services. Local Unions, 
joint apprenticeship committees and employers should examine the train- 
ing needs of the journeymen and assist the schools to organize classes to 
make good such deficiencies as exist. These courses should be as short and 
intensive as possible to assure good attendance and nearly 100 per cent 
completions. 


Pre-Apprenticeship 


In some trades a relatively new approach has been taken to reduce 
apprentice drop-outs. This approach involves close cooperation with the 
schools and apprenticeship authorities. Apprentices are selected by the 
joint apprenticeship committee and placed in a school for a short period as 
decided by the JAC. They are given training in the use of the tools of the 
trade, but do no actual work. Usually they are paid for the time in school 
in an amount agreed upon by the joint apprenticeship committee. This 
short period does two things: it helps the apprentices and their instructors 
to determine if they have made a wise trade choice and it helps the 
apprentices, the journeymen and the employers when the apprentices 
go on the job. 
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REPORT OF THE CONVENTION COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
(Presented on the Fifth Day of the Convention) 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates to the Convention: Your Committee on Education had fourteen 
resolutions presented to it for consideration. We have also had policy 
statements of the Permanent Committee on Education. We find that prac- 
tically all of the fourteen resolutions are covered quite thoroughly in the 
Policy Committee’s recommendations. Therefore, we have prepared reso- 
lutions covering each and every one of the resolutions that was presented 
to us. 


Norman Matthews of the UAW, Secretary of our Committee, will read 
the report. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman and dele- 
gates: As the Chairman of the Committee stated, we have some policy 
matters here which have to be read in detail to the Convention. It is our 
thinking that an educated membership is a militant membership, and I 
hope we will have your consideration in these resolutions. 


FULL-TIME ORGANIZERS FOR TEACHERS 


Resolution No. 51—By Delegates Carl J. Megel, Selma M. Borchardt, 
John M. Fewkes, F. Earl McGinnes, Jr., Herrick S. Roth. 


WHEREAS, Recent studies show that today’s students are less favor- 
ably oriented toward organized labor than formerly, and 


WHEREAS, The unorganized teacher is uninformed in the basic con- 
cepts of the American labor movement, and 


WHEREAS, Organizational drives of other internationals of the AF L- 
CIO have been retarded by this lack of orientation of the unorganized 
teachers, and 


WHEREAS, Organizing teachers requires organizers with special 
qualifications, and 


WHEREAS, The organizational program of the AFL-CIO as now con- 
stituted is incapable of supplying organizers especially qualified to success- 
fully organize teachers into the American Federation of Teachers; there- 
fore be it 


RESOLVED, That this Second Constitutional Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations direct 
its officers to allocate a specific amount of money to be used for organizing 
teachers at the elementary, secondary and college levels, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That this fund be sufficient to provide for not less than 
six (6) full-time organizers. 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: We are referring this 
resolution to the Executive Council for sympathetic consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I move adoption of the Committee’s recommendation. 

... The motion was seconded and carried. 


INCREASED APPROPRIATION FOR U. S. BUREAU OF 
APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING 
Resolution No. 52—By Delegates James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades 
Dept., and James T. Marr; Oregon State Labor Council. 


WHEREAS, Because of our rapidly changing economy the need for 
various kinds of skilled workers is on the increase, and 


WHEREAS, Both the Metal Trades and Building Trades Departments 
of the AFL-CIO have emphasized the need for promotion and stimulation 
of all types of training for industry, and 


WHEREAS, The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of the U. S. 
Department of Labor has historically been given the responsibility for 
promotion of apprenticeship and skill improvement training programs, and 
has very faithfully and effectively carried out these responsibilities, and 


WHEREAS, The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training has the 
responsibility of assisting management and labor in developing training 
programs designed to increase the skill of all workers in our skilled labor 
force, and 


WHEREAS, The operations of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training of the United States Department of Labor directly affect the 
trade union movement; now therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Second Constitutional Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations assem- 
bled in Atlantic City, New Jersey, goes on record endorsing the activities 
of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training and urges that the next 
session of Congress be requested to increase, through appropriation, the 
abilities of the agency to function; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That copies of this resolution be submitted to the U. S. 
Secretary of Labor. 


..- COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS moved adoption of the 
resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


RECOMMENDED CENTRAL BODY, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNION, AND LOCAL UNION ACTION IN EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Resolution No. 88—By Committee on Education. 
From its inception, the American trade union movement has been con- 
cerned with labor education. These programs are based on the realization 
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that democratic trade union organizations can be competently governed 
and operated only if the members and officers understand the history, 
structure and goals of the labor movement. Improved collective bargain- 
ing and legislative representation, better contract enforcement and more 
democratic union meetings can all result from a more informed member- 
ship and leadership. An understanding of world affairs, civil rights, gov- 
ernment, economics, organizing problems and community services greatly 
strengthens all labor organizations. It is vital that all trade unionists 
understand the principles and policies of the AFL-CIO and of their own 
national or international unions. 


Many labor organizations now carry on widespread programs of labor 
education; now therefore be it : 


RESOLVED, That in building their trade union education programs, 
we urge state central bodies to: (1) appoint a staff Director of Education, 
where possible, and to establish an active standing committee on educa- 
tion; and (2). establish an annual week-long, resident labor school for 
leaders and members. Many state central bodies have undertaken such 
schools and these have contributed importantly to the strength of the trade 
union movement. 


We urge local central bodies to undertake education programs based on 
the experience of the many local centrals now conducting them, to include 
periodic weekend institutes for the leaders and members of all local unions 
in the area and to assist affiliated locals in conducting educational and 
information classes for the membership. 


We also urge national and international unions to continue their 
expanding work in the field of education. We note the increase that has 
taken place in the number of institutes and conferences sponsored by 
national and international unions and the expansion of their education 
staffs. 


We urge local unions to contact their respective national and inter- 
national unions and, in cooperation with them, to carry on such education 
programs as seem best suited to their particular needs. Directly affiliated 
unions are urged to contact the AFL-CIO Department of Education for 


assistance in conducting an on-going education program through an active 
local union education committee. 


Staff assistance, aid in planning, and printed and audio-visual mate- 
rials are available for these programs from the Department of Education. 


... COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS moved adoption of the 
resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 
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RAISING TEACHER STANDARDS 
(Substitute for Resolutions Nos. 15, 43, 45 and 46) 


Resolution No. 156—By Committee on Education. 


The quality of the education provided for the thirty-two million Amer- 
ican children enrolled in our primary and secondary schools largely reflects 
the professional qualifications of the men and women who teach them. 

Unfortunately, Americans have been so callously indifferent about the 
substandard salaries and working conditions of the teachers that hundreds 
of thousands of those most qualified are being driven into other occupa- 
tions or have already left the classrooms. 


During the course of the 1956-1957 school year, for example, the aver- 
age salary of the American classroom teacher—generally a college gradu- 
ate—was $4,220, equivalent to $81 weekly on an annual basis but before 
deductions for taxes, pensions, and for other purposes. Twenty-three states 
paid less than $75. Weekly teachers’ salaries in Kentucky, Mississippi and 
Arkansas were $54, $48, and less than $46 respectively. 


Besides substandard salaries most teachers have an excessive workload 
imposed upon them. On top of teaching duties that become more and more 
burdensome as school over-crowding grows, most school administrators 
require the teacher to assume a broad range of duties outside of the class- 
room without providing extra compensation. 


Furthermore, in most American communities classroom teachers are 
still without a genuine union organization of their own through which they 
can seek redress from exploitation. The National Education Association 
(NEA) dominated as it is by the school administrators, does not and can- 
not fulfill that need. In fact, in many instances, membership in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers—the only bona fide trade union organization 
of classroom teachers in the United States—is subtly and even openly dis- 
couraged by school Administrators and by school Boards. Now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations urges all of its affiliates to continue and to extend 
their efforts to rectify the deplorable salary and working conditions of our 
teachers, through legislative action at the local, state and federal levels 
and by other appropriate means. Clearly the free public school system for 
which organized labor has fought for more than 100 years in order to 
achieve equal educational opportunities for all children is in jeopardy 
unless teachers’ standards are immediately and drastically improved. 


Furthermore, all affiliates are urged to increase their cooperation with 
the American Federation of Teachers so that this sister affiliate of the 
AFL-CIO can complete its mission to elevate the standards and the dignity 
of American teachers through their full participation in the trade union 
movement of the United States. 

PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes the President of the 
American Federation of Teachers, Brother Carl Megel. 
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DELEGATE MEGEL, American Federation of Teachers: Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to make an amendment to insert in the second sentence of 
the paragraph on the first page these words: “Because it is in effect 
a company union,” so that the phrase will then read “The NEA, domi- 
nated as it is by the school administrators, does not and cannot fulfill 
that need because it is in effect a company union.” 

Mr. Chairman, I move this amendment. 

. . « The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: This amendment calls for the insertion 
of language in the forepart of the resolution referring to the National 
Education Association. Was the amendment presented to the Com- 
mittee? 


DELEGATE MEGEL: I brought it to the Committee, yes. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: I understand this resolution was brought 
to the Committee and not accepted, and now it has been brought to 
the floor as an amendment to the motion adopting this resolution. 

Is there further discussion? 


Brother Megel wants to speak on the amendment. 


DELEGATE MEGEL: Mr. Chairman and delegates, this amend- 
ment is brought to your attention because it is of tremendous im- 
portance to the organizational program of the American Federation 
of Teachers. We are in accord with the provisions of the resolution as 
read to you by the Chairman. My no vote in the Education Committee 
is not to be interpreted by any manner of means as opposition to any- 
thing that is found in this resolution. 


The amendment is being introduced in order to clarify the resolution. 
This is why I voted no on it. We are introducing the amendment so 
that the delegates and labor representatives understand fully the 
company union aspect of the National Education Association, its state 
and local affiliates, and so that they will better appreciate the anti-labor 
program of this NEA company union. 


What is the fundamental difference between the NEA and the 
AF of T that makes it necessary for us to introduce this resolution? 
The NEA considers the superintendent as the spokesman for the teach- 
ers. The AFofT, the American Federation of Teachers, in accordance 
with the traditional lavor position and philosophy, considers the super- 
intendent as the representative of management. This is one of the 
reasons why teachers haven’t been able to get salaries, because the 
representatives of the NEA, the superintendents, sat on both sides of 
the table and it wasn’t possible for the teachers to get proper recog- 
nition through those superintendents. The superintendent is a repre- 
sentative of management. He is not, therefore, qualified to speak for 
the classroom teachers, who in this case are the workers. 
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Furthermore, in typical company-union fashion, these superintend- 
ents or school administrators elect the officers of their association 
and they formulate the policy of the National Education Association. 
They do this in spite of the fact that the classroom teachers and the 
vast majority of the NEA membership is in the majority. The school 
administrators do this by designating, in most cases, classroom teachers 
who shall be the delegates to the policymaking NEA Convention. By 
providing special favors for these teachers, the available vote on issues 
they formulate is for acceptance. 


Not only do these administrators develop the program and formu- 
late the policies of the NEA, but worse, to our thinking and of greater 
interest to you, is that they force classroom teachers to join the 
National Education Association. The dues of these teachers are then 
used to finance the program and policy which the administrators had 
formulated in their previously controlled Convention. 


The majority of teachers in the United States sign a yearly con- 
tract for employment. In state after state teachers, through the 
pressure of the school administrators, are compelled to sign a contract 
which mandates that the NEA dues are deducted from the teacher’s 
first salary check. Whether the teacher wants it or not, that is man- 
datory. Right in New Jersey over half of these teachers this year 
have signed that contract. I can give you state after state all over 
the United States. In school district after school district in every 
state in the Union prospective teachers applying for a teaching job 
are carefully screened as to their labor philosophy. If they express a 
favorable labor sentiment, they are never employed but if they are 
employed, in substance they are told, “Well now, we don’t expect any 
of our teachers to belong to labor. That is beneath teachers. But of 
course you will be a member of the National Education Association.” 
This is one of the reasons why we find it so difficult to organize 
teachers. 


This screening process removes from the teaching ranks those 
teachers who would bring to the attention of the students labor’s ideals 
and labor’s philosophy. This is why the AFofT has had such a difficult 
time to organize teachers. 


I call to your attention one more thing. Eighteen states now have 
right-to-work laws. These are the states where the NEA has nearly 
a 100-percent membership and where the AFofT has little or no 
membership. Except for Indiana, no right-to-work law has ever been 
passed in any state which has a good strong American Federation of 
Teachers State Federation. The NEA is bitterly anti-labor. Their school 
administrators constantly work in many areas of the country to 
promote anti-labor ideas and to prevent labor-conditioned teachers from 
belonging. 

This fall a letter was sent from the NEA to every superintendent, 
and I quote from this letter: 
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“We are asking you to select the finest young teachers and put 
them on committees to formulate our policy. We are doing this be- 
cause the unions have made great inroads and we certainly must prevent 
unionization of teachers.” 


Because of this company-union dual role of the NEA, we ask 
support of our amendment. Many of our best labor friends are unaware 
that the NEA is so bitterly anti-union. In fact, some do not know 
that the American Federation of Teachers is the only bona fide teach- 
ers’ union affiliated with the AFL-CIO. This amendment will clarify 
the resolution so that no one can misunderstand. This amendment 
will prevent the embarrassment occasioned by cooperation, very often 
inadvertently, given by sincere labor representatives to this company 
union. 


Last summer I was asked to address a forum at the University 
of Oklahoma. The representative of the national office of the NEA 
was my opponent. I discussed the idea of teachers belonging to the 
American Federation of Teachers and I stated that we belong to 
labor. This is our strength; this gives us our philosophy; this gives 
us a major reason for joining the American Federation of Teachers. 


The representative from Washington then got up and stated, “My 
fellow teachers, Mr. Megel has dramatically told you about the ad- 
vantages of belonging to the labor movement. I can tell you that that 
is fallacious, because I have access to the officers of the AFL-CIO 
equally with Mr. Megel and, therefore, you don’t have to belong to 
the A.F.T. to get help and support from labor.” 


This is the basic reason why we are asking you to help support us 
on this resolution, so there can be no question about its clarity and its 
purpose. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion? 
The Chair recognizes Chairman Schoemann of the Committee. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: Mr. President, first I 
would like to say that the address that you have just heard from Presi- 
dent Megel was read to the Committee on Education. We had a very 
fine attendance at that particular meeting. When the vote was taken 
it was unanimous, with the exception of President Megel, not to accept 
this amendment. 


There are many reasons why your Committee and the permanent 
Committee on Education has taken the position of not recognizing at 
this particular time the fact that the National Education Association 
is a company union. 

There is and will be again important legislation presented to the 
next Congress, which will be a part of our report later on, that will 
not only place the legislative representatives of the AFL-CIO in a 
peculiar position of cooperating with representatives of a so-called 
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company union, but it is going to be very embarrassing to good trade 
unionists to be forced to do that. 


We are in complete sympathy with the American Federation of 
Teachers. We tried to express in our language the things that Brother 
Megel has said to you this morning. I would like to have the privilege 
of reading to you the language that we have used, which we feel is 
very appropriate at this particular time. I again read from the report: 


“The National Education Association, dominated as it is by school 
administrators, does not and cannot fill that need. In fact, in many 
instances membership in the American Federation of Teachers, the 
only bona fide trade union organization of classroom teachers in the 
United States —” 


I think we have tried to express the thinking of President Megel. 


Now, of course, there have been many disastrous results that the 
N.E.A, has been the cause of throughout the United States in blocking 
the organization of the American Federation of Teachers. 


But as it happens to be—and I am going to take the time to recite 
to you—I am a former member and elected school board member in 
the city of Milwaukee. The Wisconsin Teachers Association is an 
adjunct of the NEA, and the things that he has recited to you here 
this morning were also applied in the city of Milwaukee. 


Now, we didn’t commit hari-kari or we didn’t become unduly 
alarmed. We thought it was going to be a long, tough, hard fight 
to get the AFT recognized in the city of Milwaukee. And in my 23 years 
on that Board I happened to be the first labor representative that was ever 
elected on that Board and was successfully elected five times for six terms. 
When I left there we had accomplished this, as far as the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers are concerned: We have an assistant principal in senior 
high schools; we have an assistant administrator of the Superintendent of 
Schools, and I know that the membership of that local union has grown 
and grown. Where has the growth been secured? It has been secured 
from the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


Now, I recite that to you to show what is necessary, in my opinion, and 
what is the best way of assisting the American Federation of Teachers. It 
isn’t by going headlong into this battle, because I am positive that the tax- 
payers of these communities who in many instances are laboring people 
unconsciously are placed in the position of voting against any increase of 
taxes because of the things that the American Federation of Teachers 
might be advocating. 


And I might say further—and I think this is very important, again—in 
the city of Milwaukee, at the time of the convention of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers Association they had always forbidden the holding of a conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Teachers at the same time. The School 
Board always paid the teachers to attend the convention of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers Association. We were successful in getting recognition for 
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the American Federation of Teachers. They held their convention simul- 
taneously in a different hall, and we paid them in the same way as the Wis- 
consin State teachers were getting paid. 

Now, I trust that this Convention will support your Committee. We 
are doing everything we possibly can to assist the American Federation of 
Teachers, and the things that we are advocating and recommending, we 
think, will be of great assistance to them. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report. Is there any fur- 
ther discussion ? 


DELEGATE ROTH, Teachers: I appreciate very much what Brother 
Schoemann has just said, and I think that we have been fortunate in Mil- 
waukee in having had him as a member of the School Board in the past 
and in having labor’s support on the Board at the present time. The fact is 
we still do not have a majority union of teachers in Milwaukee, in spite of 
this iabor support. We don’t have a collective bargaining relationship. 


You have today passed a resolution on collective bargaining principles. 
In this resolution you state what the objectives of the working people are. 
One of the objectives not stated is the extension to employees in the public 
services, in governmental services the same rights which the rest of you in 
organized labor have won for yourselves. 


We are not going to win any battles in the American Federation of 
Teachers or the International Association of Fire Fighters or the Ameri- 
can Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees—we aren’t 
going to win battles by playing footsie with company unions. If there is a 
principle involved here, if the principle involved is—and I think Brother 
Schoemann said this is not the time to recognize the principle—if there is 
a principle, now is the time to recognize it, because the Teachers’ Union 
has not grown in this country even in proportion to the growth of the total 
membership in the teaching profession. We have not grown in the Teach- 
ers’ Union. We have not established for ourselves, which we would like to 
do, the right to act like a trade union. We have not been able up to this 
time to give to ourselves nor our membership the same kind of thinking, 
because our own membership has been so used to the fact that they have 
bargained, through the company union, because the company union—the 
NEA and the State Education Associations and the local Education Asso- 
ciations have provided a good support for the public school program, with 
the support of the labor movement on the side. 


One of the things I would like to point out—and I am not going to 
speak at any length, I can assure you—is the fact that we do not have 
Federal aid to education, in spite of the supposed support of the National 
Education Association. We do not have as the first plank in their company 
union program in any way the thing that we need—the support, not just 
for school construction but for teacher salaries, and we are not going to get 
it from them because of the domination of the company, namely, the com- 
pany union. 
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We have in public education a public corporate structure, the same as 
we have in private business. We have management and we have labor. 
Most teachers don’t recognize it, but the labor is that of teaching. If, for 
instance, in the automobile industry you had the National Association of 
Automobile Workers and you had an open shop, and you had in the open 
shop situation an independent private trade union known as the Auto- 
mobile Workers, and because of the open shop and because when you were 
employed you were unable to seek and get employment unless you agreed 
to belong to this association, you would be dealing in the same kind of situ- 
ation that we do in the public school situation, the same kind in the public 
services generally. 


Now, the reason this little additional clincher is needed in this resolu- 
tion—and this is not just the position of President Megel; this is not just 
the position of the five of us who are delegates from our International 
Union here at this convention; this is the opinion of our own International 
Union, and we have a real grass roots convention, believe me. Come to it 
some time and see. Everything is discussed completely on the floor and 
committee reports are not sanctified and holy, and we often get things 
changed on the floor. But we had, for the first time, this year after discus- 
sion for many years, by almost unanimous consent a directive to us that 
we do identify the National Education Association and its state and local 
affiliates for what they are; and we do identify them as company unions; 
that we do let the people in the trade union movement know who are broth- 
ers and sisters; that there are company union people and, as a result, we 
cannot as trade unionists expect to survive in a situation where we must 
do business through an intermediary bargaining agent, which also says it 
represents teachers but is dominated by those who manage. 


I think that is the principal issue here, should we or should we not call 
the NEA a company union. The only purpose of this amendment is to make 
it crystal clear to the AFL-CIO generally and to the delegates to this Con- 
vention, to the local central bodies, to the state central bodies and inter- 
national unions and their affiliates that it would be good if we did business 
only with trade unions. We can’t sit and do business with the National 
Association of Manufacturers because the AFL-CIO is not an affiliate of it. 
We should not do business in any other phase of public life, and we will get 
federal aid to education and other things much faster if we do business 
only with bona fide trade unions; and we will do it best, too, in the public 
service. 


So I urge you, if you will as a delegate body here today, to give your 
support to this amendment as an amendment that comes from the grass 
roots thinking of the struggling 50,000 members of a public employee 
union in your midst who, too, would like to establish collective bargaining 
rights in the real sense as the basis of raising and improving the condi- 
tions of teachers in this country, and not do it just out of the benevolence 
of the labor movement because it is our kids that are in the schools. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Borchardt. 
[81] 
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DELEGATE BORCHARDT, Teachers: Fellow trade unionists, I rise 
in support of the amendment, because I respect the men and women in the 
trade union movement. President Meany has said this must be a workers’ 
convention. We agree. The movement must be a workers’ movement. 


President Beirne pleaded for the Communications Workers that labor 
have informed scholars working with us, not distorting facts, but as schol- 
ars within our own membership giving the facts for the common good. 

Walter Reuther pleaded for union solidarity. The Union Label League 
asked for the imprint of the spirit of the union label. We who teach your 
children are asking for just that. 

I ask for the same consideration for the teachers that we are asking 
every place, that we outlaw our working contacts with a company union. I 
protest the contempt in which the workers are held by those who say, “We 
are professional. We cannot lower ourselves to belong to a union.” That’s 
what the teachers’ associations say to us continually, that we are not pro- 
fessional because we join with our fellow workers on the level with them 
in pleading for the common good. 

We hold ourselves to be superior in professional service because we are 
in the trade union movement, and we offer no apologies for that. We hold 
that we are professional because we work with other trade unionists as one 
of them for the common good. 


I would say I got my four college degrees on a college campus, but I 
got my education in the trade union movement. 

When the hospital managers wanted the hospital bill passed, certainly 
we worked together. When they want defense measures, certainly we’ll 
work with them, but on a strictly trade union matter we want the National 
Education Association, the state associations and the local bodies known 
by what they are—company unions, speaking with contempt of the parents 
of the children we teach. 

The idea of having your child told, “I cannot belong to the kind of 
organization to which your father belongs because we are superior,” I say 
to you, we are not superior if we are born with the fundamental principle 
of recognizing every worker for the service he gives to the common wel- 
fare of our country. 


As trade unionists, let us recognize that approach and support the 


amendment to call the organization what it reaily is at the national and 
state level—a company union. 


DELEGATE UMBER, Montana AFL-CIO: I rise in support of this 
amendment. In Montana we have a strong teachers’ union. We need it. 
We need more of them. Every state needs more teachers’ unions. We in 
Montana know the difference between a company union and a free trade 
union. 

We know a company union is boss-dominated and a free trade union is 
the workers’ own mouthpiece and guide. To appreciate the importance of 
a free teachers’ trade union, let me emphasize what has happened, because 
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our teachers have not all been organized and because of this the teacher- 
worker does not speak for himself, but is spoken for by the boss. 


I agree with President Meany; this is and must be a workers’ organi- 
zation. The Teachers’ Union is the only professional organization which 
fights for the classroom teachers. Salaries and working conditions of the 
classroom teacher are notoriously poor. To improve these conditions and 
so to get and keep enough qualified teachers the AFL-CIO is dedicated. 

Classroom teachers’ salaries on the average range from as low as $46 
per week in some states to about $81 per week in others. These salaries, if 
you can call them salaries, do not increase properly as the teacher gains 
experience. Nor do they take into consideration the years of training 
required to enter the profession. It takes too long for a teacher to reach 
the top salary bracket. I am a carpenter by trade, and after four years of 
training I was paid the top wage as a craftsman. This was only due to the 
fact that I belonged to a strong trade union. 


Let me call your attention to what a teacher’s job looks like. Teachers 
work under a terrific load. Is there a man here who would want the care 
of 150 to 200 teen-age boys and girls every day? That is what most high 
schools have assigned their teachers. Is there a parent here who would 
want to watch over 35 to 45 young children for over six hours every day? 
Well, that is what most elementary teachers must do. 


te t 


In addition, the teachers must plan each day’s work, prepare lesson 
materials, mark and grade papers, prepare and file at least two dozen office- 
reports every week, check on the health of pupils, contact parents to get. 
them to cooperate, keep up on current educational trends and events and 
be generally well informed. From our viewpoint, a most important func- 
tion is to give to children a respect for and appreciation of the contribu- 
tion of the father as a worker to the common good. 


The Teachers’ Union is the only professional organization that will 
help the teachers do this. But there is another reason why the growth and 
development of the Teachers’ Union is important to us. Our movement 
needs to have facts concerning the rise and the development of our labor 
movement truthfully and adequately taught. We need qualified teachers 
who know the facts to teach them. We need teachers who have learned the 
facts in the labor movement as well as in books and college classes to tell 
the truth. In short, we need a Teachers’ Union, not a company union. 


If you have any doubt in your mind that the National Education Asso- 
ciation or the Montana Education Association in our state is any friend of 
the Teachers’ Union, let me tell you that right now in Montana we are 
fighting in Butte against a campaign of the free riders in an attempt to 
establish a local right-to-work law, if you please. It is an attempt by the 
company union to break a contract between the Teachers’ Union and the 
local school beard, an attempt to destroy union security. This is the same 
company union that fought us in the 1955 State Legislature when we 
sought and won social security coverage for teachers and all employees of 
state government in its various subdivisions. This same outfit attempts to 
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discourage teachers against joining a Teachers’ Union by saying that it is 
disgraceful to belong to a trade union and only detracts from the dignity 
of the teacher. 

I beg for the support of the labor movement for the bona fide Teachers’ 
Union in the AFL-CIO and a strong fight against the labor-baiting tactics 
of the teachers’ company union, the NEA, the state associations and local 
associations which are administrator-dominated and in no sense are friends 
of the classroom teacher or the trade union movement. Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: Is there further discussion ? 


DELEGATE FEWKES, American Federation of Teachers: Ladies and 
gentlemen: I think it is time that this issue came clearly before you. It is 
very seldom that a committee in this Convention is reversed or that an 
amendment is made and successfully carried to a committee report. I think 
it is good that that is true. However, there are occasions when I think 
such amendments should prevail and I believe this is one of them. 


The American Federation of Teachers has been fighting an insurmount- 
able battle, faced by an organization that claims three-quarters of a 
million in membership and which is a company union dominated by the 
administrators of the school system and the board of education. I want to 
call a couple of significant facts to your attention. 


The Chicago Local is the largest local in the American Federation of 
Teachers, numbering almost one-sixth of the total membership of our 
national organization. The membership in the State of Illinois numbers 
about one-fourth of the total membership of the American Federation of 
Teachers. Why is this so? This is so because the Chicago Federation of 
Labor and the Illinois State Federation of Labor have recognized the 
Chicago Teachers’ Union as a local in the City of Chicago and our State 
Federation of Teachers in the state as the bona fide local organization of 
the American Federation of Labor-CIO. It has given us support and help 
at every turning point in our history. 


Our representatives in the Illinois State Legislature are our great 
President, Reuben Soderstrom, and Stanley Johnson, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Whenever the Illinois Education Association requests support of the State 
Legislature on school matters they are asked “What does the Illinois State 
Federation of Teachers and the Chicago Teachers Union say about this 
matter?” They refer them to us. This is one of the reasons why the IIli- 
nois State Federation of Teachers is soon going to be the dominant organi- 
zation throughout the entire State of Illinois. 


We know that in other states you men and women of labor are giving 
similar support as in Montana, whose great representative just spoke to 
you. You are giving great help to our organization there but unfortu- 
nately it is true that in too many instances at the national, state and local 
levels our opponent, the NEA, is given aid and comfort by labor. We say, 
ladies and gentlemen, that it is all right to work with the NEA on any- 
thing that is good for education for the children of the United States of 
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America and for the teachers who serve them. But it is wrong not to say 
clearly and definitely that the American Federation of Labor-CIO recog- 
nizes the NEA as a company union. We will work with anybody on good 
measures for education, but we want our position clearly and definitely 
known throughout the labor movement of the United States of America, 
that the AFL-CIO recognizes the NEA as a company union, dominated by 
administrators, and one which forces membership upon the teachers 
throughout the United States of America. 


You give us help in removing that situation from the backs of teachers 
all over the nation. If you do not, you cannot expect us, ladies and gentle- 
men, to organize teachers under the banner of unionism. 


DELEGATE SMITH, Broadcast Employees: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, I rise in support of the amendment submitted by President 
Megel. I believe we should call a spade a spade. To sit here and recognize 
a company union and in any way cooperate with them I think is dead 
wrong. If it is a company union let’s call it a company union. The coop- 
eration that we may get from them on legislative matters will never out- 
weigh the lack of cooperation and the damage that they do at the grass 
roots of the labor movement. I am speaking now of the classroom. There 
they do irreparable damage to the labor movement. We all know that and 
no one here can deny it. That is all I have to say on it. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: The question before the Convention is the 
amendment to the Committee report. As some of the speakers have out- 
lined, it is the desire of the American Federation of Teachers, or their 
delegation, that this resolution on raising teachers’ standards should brand 
the National Education Association as a company-dominated union, The 
resolution as reported refers to the National Education Association as 
being dominated by the school administrators and points out that it cannot 
fulfill the real need for the teachers. 

I would like to point out in this connection that the teachers, like all 
other civil service employees, desire some form of collective bargaining, 
and they have not, of course, as far as I know, in a great many places been 
able to achieve that objective. Of course neither have a good many of our 
other unions achieved that objective. 

The question of collective bargaining in public service has been debated 
for many, many years, and there were very, very strong objections to it, 
but I think there has been a great deal of progress made. 


However, I have followed the problems of the teachers for many, many 
years. Of course, I have some of my own ideas about it. 


I can recall when I was doing legislative work for the New York State 
Federation of Labor in Albany, New York, a good deal of our legislation 
was legislation concerning teachers, and I can remember that lobbying in 
the State Capitol we had a very difficult problem because of the fact that 
the Teachers Union, our own Teachers Unions, were a minority, and also 
because of the fact that at the time—this is the period of about 20 years 
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ago at the time I was doing this work—there were 84 separate and distinct 
teachers’ organizations represented by lobbyists at the State Capitol. 


Now, I don’t mean 84 lobbyists. They combined. But there were 84 
organizations representing the school teachers of the City of New York. 
They were segregated into groups on the basis of the class they taught, on 
the basis of locality, some on the basis of national background and origin, 
and they did not present a very united picture. 

The question of organizing teachers, I think, runs to something even 
more important as to whether or not we call this organization what it 
undoubtedly is—a company union. I think the term would not be improper. 


I noticed one of the speakers said, “If you expect us to organize teach- 
ers, you must call this group a company union.” Well, if that’s true, then 
if this Convention does call the group a company union, it is a sort of 
implied promise that they will organize teachers. I think it is a much more 
difficult problem than that. 

I want to make one thing clear. The point was made that some officers 
of the NEA said that they didn’t have to worry about the teachers; that 
they had their contacts with the trade union movement. Well, if they do 
they don’t have any contacts in Washington as far as I am concerned. I 
don’t know any of them. I have never spoken to them. As far as I know, 
they have no contacts with our people. 

I do know, however, on the question of Federal aid to education, we 
supported Federal aid to education and so did they, but that does not by 
any means mean that we have any cooperating sort of work with them. 
Frankly, I can remember for many years that when I supported legislation 
in the State of New York, at every legislative hearing a representative of 
the Communist Party appeared and with great delight put himself on rec- 
ord, he said, “I support Brother Meany’s position.” Now, that was a little 
embarrassing, but it didn’t prevent me from going ahead and supporting 
the position of the trade union movement. 

Here we have it. It is a very simple question. Do you want this reso- 
lution to contain the phrase that is contained in the amendment? 


... The motion to adopt the amendment to the resolution was carried. 


RAISING TEACHER STANDARDS 


Resolution No. 156 (Amended)—The quality of the education provided 
for the thirty-two million American children enrolled in our primary and 


secondary schools largely reflects the professional qualifications of the 
men and women who teach them. 


Unfortunately, Americans have been so callously indifferent about the 
substandard salaries and working conditions of the teachers that hundreds 
of thousands of those most qualified are being driven into other occupa- 
tions or have already left the classrooms. 


During the course of the 1956-1957 school year, for example, the aver- 
age salary of the American classroom teacher—generally a college gradu- 
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ate—was $4,220, equivalent to $81 weekly on an annual basis but before 
deductions for taxes, pensions, and for other purposes. Twenty-three states 
paid less than $75. Weekly teachers salaries in Kentucky, Mississippi and 
Arkansas were $54, $48, and less than $46 respectively. 


Besides substandard salaries most teachers have an excessive workload 
imposed upon them. On top of teaching duties that become more and more 
burdensome as school over-crowding grows, most school administrators 
require the teacher to assume a broad range of duties outside of the class- 
room without providing extra compensation. 


Furthermore, in most American communities classroom teachers are 
still without a genuine union organization of their own through which they 
can seek redress from exploitation. The National Education Association 
(NEA) dominated as it is by the school administrators, does not and can- 
not fulfill that need because it is in effect a company union. In fact, in 
many instances, membership in the American Federation of Teachers— 
the only bona fide trade union organization of classroom teachers in the 
United States—is subtly and even openly discouraged by school Admin- 
istrators and by school Boards. Now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations urges all of its affiliates to continue and to extend 
their efforts to rectify the deplorable salary and working conditions of our 
teachers, through legislative action at the local, state and federal levels 
and by other appropriate means. Clearly the free public school system for 
which organized labor has fought for more than 100 years in order to 
achieve equal educational opportunities for all children is in jeopardy 
unless teachers’ standards are immediately and drastically improved. 


Furthermore, all affiliates are urged tu increase their cooperation with 
the American Federation of Teachers so that this sister affiliate of the 
AFL-CIO can complete its mission to elevate the standards and the dignity 
of American teachers through their full participation in the trade union 
movement of the United States. 


... The motion to adopt the resolution as amended was carried. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN AFL-CIO AND UNIVERSITY WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION CENTERS 


Resolution No. 157—-By Committee on Education. 


In the past decade an increasing number of universities established 
workers’ education programs; at some universities workers’ education 
activities are part of the university’s extension service, while at others 
these programs are administered by an industrial relations center. 

The AFL-CIO recognizes that universities have a role in the field of 
workers’ education and regards these programs as an important function 
of a university’s educational activities. The labor movement has repeat- 
edly stated that workers’ education should be a full-fledged part of a uni- 
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versity’s curriculum just as much as the services that are rendered to 
management and agriculture. 

Special problems that have developed in the relationship between 
organized labor and universities cannot be overlooked. Therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the following prerequisites are regarded as essential 
for successful cooperation between the AFL-CIO and its affiliates on the 
one hand, and a university’s workers’ education program on the other: 


1. The AFL-CIO and its affiliates cannot cooperate with a univer- 
sity which does not take an unequivocal position in favor of the basic 
principles upon which the American labor movement is built. 


Additionally, there can be no misunderstanding that labor’s point of 
view must always be clearly presented in workers’ education classes. 


2. University workers’ education programs should operate in con- 
sultation with labor advisory boards whose members are to be nomi- 
nated by the labor movement, at the appropriate level. Where a par- 
ticular union or unions have an especially large membership and have 
an interest in educational activities, the labor advisory committee 
should include an officially designated representative. The function of 
these boards should be to advise the university administration as to 
the educational needs and to evaluate the services and activities per- 
formed by the university. The AFL-CIO recognizes that in nominating 
committee members experienced trade unionists can serve best to con- 
tribute to a sound university workers’ education program. 


3. Universities should not seek to “sell” their services to local 
unions simply to have a program. Workers’ education requires careful 
planning and is valuable only if it becomes an integral part of the 
union’s overall program. Therefore, the university should coordinate 
its services and activities with the union’s representatives—such as 
national and international unions and state central bodies; education 
directors or committees, and other appropriate official representatives 
of the labor movement. The university should adjust its projects and 
programs to the organizational set-up of the union and cannot work 
independently. It should function through the proper union channels if 
it is to fulfill the purpose of building a better functioning union organ- 
ization and of training union officers. Universities should aim at estab- 
lishing programs operated through the locals themselves and to 
accomplish this, in each local union served, an active education com- 
mittee should be established. 


4. A skilled and competent staff is a prerequisite of a sound univer- 
sity workers’ education program. In addition to subject knowledge, 
acquaintance with the labor movement and experience in modern edu- 
cation techniques are essentiai for teaching labor classes. 


5. The AFL-CIO headquarters and national and international unions 
and state and local central bodies strongly urge that university labor 
educational specialists be trade unionists; and be it further 
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RESOLVED, That the labor movement needs and can benefit greatly 
from the educational courses offered by universities to unions. They can 
be an important link in the AFL-CIO educational activities. However, the 
university will attain these goals in the field of workers’ education only if 
its program is consistent with labor’s overall educational objectives. 


...- COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS moved the adoption 
of the resolution. 


... The motion was seconded and carried. 


“MERIT RATING” PLAN 


Resolution No. 50—By Delegates Carl J. Megel, Selma M. Borchardt, 
John F. Fewkes, F. Earl McGinnes, Jr., Herrick S. Roth. 


WHEREAS, Proposals for state legislation requiring a salary plan 
based upon a misnamed “merit rating’ plan were considered in several 
states in 1957, and 


WHEREAS, Such proposals were supported primarily for reasons of 
economy or possibility of political preferment other than improvement of 
education, and 


WHEREAS, “Merit rating” salary plans discourage teacher recruit- 
ment rather than encourage it, and 


WHEREAS, “Merit rating” tends to break down teacher morale rather 
than to build it up, and 


WHEREAS, It is impossible to rate one teacher above another on a 
dollar and cents basis; therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the Second Constitutional Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
through its legislative representatives and its affiliates, condemn the 
unfair procedures which the “merit rating” plan necessitates and use their 
influence to prevent legislation or local school boards incorporation of a 
“merit rating” plan in connection with their teacher salary schedules. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman, I move 
adoption of the resolution. 
... The motion was seconded and carried. 


SPECIAL “DAYS” IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Resolution No. 158—By Committee on Education. 

The American public school system is based on providing an opportu- 
nity for free education to all children, on a substantially equal basis, as a 
function of government. Conduct and control of the schools is the respon- 
sibility of the duly elected or appointed boards of education, administra- 
tors, and teachers. No private interest group should control or conduct the 
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educational process, nor should they so influence its procedures or content 
as to accomplish this end. Propaganda in the public schools, when used by 
teachers as factual material, violates this basic consideration. Business 
and other outside groups which attempt to organize special programs for 
the schools, secure the cooperation of school officials, and exclude the role 
of labor in these discussions, obviously violate this consideration. The 
AFL-CIO and its affiliates should work toward well-rounded, fair 
programs, which all segments of the community are involved in helping to 
plan, but again the planning and conduct must be the responsibility of the 
duly constituted school officials. 


We do not, of course, object to field trips, speakers from special groups 
in the schools, or use of materials of special interests where identified as 
such, as long as the teachers and administrators control the educational 
process and are guaranteed their academic freedom in respect thereto. 
Teachers should not be left to forage for free materials. This limits a 
teacher’s freedom and drives him to propaganda sources. Now, therefore, 
be it 


RESOLVED, On the basis of these facts, we urge our affiliated organi- 
zations—national, international, state, city and local unions—to oppose 
the initiation, continuation or extension of such devices of propaganda. We 
urge them to see to it that the schools control all such teaching with 
respect to management, capital, labor, agriculture, and other groups. As 
stated, the school should use all proper resources in their teaching. The 
principle is that our free public schools must remain public and free in 
every sense. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY MATTHEWS: Mr. Chairman, I move 
adoption of the resolution. 
. .. The motion was seconded and carried. 


... The report of the Committee was continued as follows by Commit- 
tee Chairman Schoemann. 


CRISIS IN EDUCATION 
Resolution No. 159—By Committee on Education. 


(Resolution incorporating relevant portions of “Policy Statements on 
Education, Submitted to the AFL-CIO Executive Council by the Commit- 
tee on Education” and Resolutions Nos. 45, 73, 74, 92, 93 and 94.) 


The launching of the Soviet satellites has called forcefully to the atten- 
tion of all Americans what should have been painfully clear for years: the 
shameful neglect of our educational system has led to a deterioration that 
threatens our way of life and our very existence. 


America must awaken to this great challenge. At every level, our edu- 
cational system must be strengthened. No child should be deprived of the 
best possible educational opportunities because of lack of school facilities, 
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because of lack of qualified teachers, because of financial difficulties or 
because of racial discrimination. 


Current concern over Soviet scientific advances is understandable, but 
we must be on guard against over-emphasis on education in science at the 
expense of the arts and the humanities. Our entire educational system 
needs strengthening, and the labor movement will do all in its power to 
help meet this crisis. 

From its beginning, organized labor has recognized that universal pub- 
lic education is essential for the achievement of equality of opportunity by 
the children of the United States. We take pride in the fact that a grow- 
ing number of trade unionists are members of School Boards and are other- 
wise giving active support to the educational needs of all our people. 

To meet the great challenge facing our American educational system, 
action is needed on each of the following fronts: 


1. Federal Aid to Public Education 


The shameful neglect of our educational system was highlighted in 
1957 when the Congress again failed to pass a bill to provide Federal Aid 
to public school construction. Despite all the impressive evidence as to 
need, and despite all the lip service paid to it by the Administration, even 
the inadequate program of the Administration was defeated when a ma- 
jority of the Republicans and Southern Democrats combined to defeat the 
bill. 

The plain fact remains that the school crisis is so great that only Fed- 
eral aid can rescue the public school system from further deterioration. 
The state and local governments where the need is greatest simply do not 
have the funds nor the taxing authority to raise these funds needed to 
meet the growing schoolroom shortage and the operating costs needed to 
attract and keep a good teaching force. Most of the funds these local gov- 
ernments do and can raise, moreover, are based on regressive tax laws. 

In the period 1946 to 1956, total indebtedness of school districts across 
the country increased by more than 600 per cent. 

With proper safeguards against interference with local schools, the 
Federal Government has a responsibility to provide: 


1. Federal aid for public school construction 
. Federal aid for public school teachers’ salaries 
. Federal aid for scholarships 
. Federal aid to combat illiteracy at all levels 

5. Federal aid for health and welfare services for all children 

In September 1956, the U. S. Office of Education found a shortage at 
that time of 159,000 classrooms. This is generally considered to be a mini- 
mum estimate. On the basis of population growth and obsolescence of 
present facilities, the classroom shortage within 5 years may exceed 500,- 


000. A substantial number of our existing classrooms are actually unsafe 
for human occupancy. 


- CO 
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Federal aid to education cannot wait any longer. The Congress must 
give this top priority. It is already a top priority item in labor’s legisla- 
tive program. 

Last year, the AFL-CIO coordinated the efforts of 31 national organi- 
zations representing millions of Americans. Unfortunately, in the failure 
of White House legislative leadership, a campaign conducted by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce developed sufficient opposition to force the defeat 
of the legislation. A switch of only 3 votes would have been enough to 
assure passage in the House. 

School construction needs have received major attention in recent years 
because of the outrageous situation in that area; but the needs of our 
school children will not be met by schoolrooms alone. We must recruit and 
retain a teaching force to meet the educational challenge of today. All 
levels of government, including the federal, must do everything possible to 
aid in the training and recruitment of our teachers, and we must be pre- 
pared to provide them adequate wages and decent working conditions. 


In addition to schoolrooms and teachers, our children deserve the best 
tools, especially textbooks that are up to date and fair. Most of our sci- 
ence textbooks are outdated and outmoded. Few textbooks in the social 
studies give adequate if any attention to the American labor movement. 
Furthermore, many children are still required to buy their own text books. 
We renew our insistence that free public education must include free text- 
books and materials for all children. 


2. Vocational Education 

Realistic programs of occupational training must be inaugurated on 
a wider basis. The change to automation calls for a re-evaluation of 
vocational education programs. The old programs are generally matched 
to manual achievements. Secondly, very little action is being taken to 
provide adequate retraining of growing numbers of people displaced by 
the new techniques. 

Vocational education must be reactivated and its programs revised to 
do more than serve as a catch-all for students who fail to meet other 
educational standards. 

A constructive working relationship must be developed between union 
representatives and directors of vocational training programs, federal, 
state and local. Every AFL-CIO affiliate should make certain that its 
membership is represented on active advisory committees. Experience 
would indicate that most of this action should be handled or at least 
coordinated by local or state central bodies. 

We urge the Congress to make available whatever funds may be 
needed to provide the maximum assistance to the vocational education 
program of the states. 


3. Aid to Higher Education 
America’s most precious asset—its young people—is being shame- 
fully wasted because many of them fail to complete the education for 
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which they are intellectually equipped. Each year, an estimated 160,000 
high school graduates from the top quarter of each class fail to enter 
college. Financial considerations are the primary cause for 100,000 of 
these interrupted educations. 


We will never know how many accomplished atomic scientists or 
missile experts or cancer specialists or language students we have lost 
forever. We propose that this gross waste be eliminated as quickly 
as possible. 


The current concern over Soviet satellites will undoubtedly spur 
support to science and mathematics studies, but it would be a tragic 
mistake if this were all. Our national and international needs call for 
trained people in the arts and the humanities as well as the sciences. 
We need trained diplomats and economists and political scientists and 
language experts as well as physicists and engineers. 


The AFL-CIO believes that no American boy or girl who demon- 
strates ability and interest should be deprived of a college education or 
its equivalent because of lack of funds. Every free junior college or 
full four-year college or state university makes this goal more attainable. 


The Federal government must assume substantially greater support 
for higher education than it has until now. Primarily, this increased 
support should come in the form of a liberal scholarship program. Ex- 
perience with the G. I. Bill of Rights provides eloquent evidence of the 
constructive role which Federal assistance can play. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans were enabled to complete their education at institu- 
tions of their choice without any federal interference. 


The AFL-CIO will support the broadest possible program of Fed- 
eral scholarships as the soundest investment we can make in a demo- 
cratic America and a free world. 


4. School Lunch Program 

The AFL-CIO endorses and commends the federal school-lunch pro- 
gram as a great public service. However, appropriations should be 
increased to restore the same federal support for the hot lunch pro- 
gram which was given at the time the school lunch program was en- 


acted. 


5. Labor Extension Service 

The AFL-CIO reaffirms support of a Labor Extension Service in 
the Department of Labor to provide service and material comparable 
to those provided through the Department of Agriculture to farmers, 
and businessmen through the Department of Commerce, administered 
at the national and state levels through advisory boards made up of 
representatives of the organized labor movement and cooperating in- 
stitutions and agencies. 


RESOLVED, That the Second Constitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO recognizes the great crisis facing the American education 
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system, and calls upon its members and affiliates, the Congress of the 
United States, and the state and local governments of our country to 
do everything possible to meet this great challenge. 

We support a realistic program of federal aid to education to re- 
lieve the critical classroom shortage. 

We support an expanded vocational education program attuned to 
the needs of a changing technology. 

We support a broad program of Federal scholarships for higher 
education in the sciences and the humanities. 

We support the continuation and the expansion of the federal school 
lunch program. 

We support a Labor Extension Service in the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: I move the adoption of 
Resolution No. 159. 


PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the Committee 
under the title “Crisis in Education.” This report covers the report of 
the Executive Council and the recommendations of our permanent Com- 
mittee on Education, and also Resolutions 45, 73, 74, 92, 98 and 94. 

The resolutions you have just heard read direct our attention to a 
very, very important problem that faces not just the trade unionists of 
this country but all citizens. I am sure that it points to a situation in 
which we must all be concerned. 

The motion is to adopt that report. 


Is there discussion? Is there objection? Hearing none, the motion 
is carried and it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN SCHOEMANN: Mr. President, that con- 
cludes the report of the Committee on Education, and it is signed by the 
Committee. PETER T. SCHOEMANN, Chairman 

NORMAN MATTHEWS, Secretary 


Eddie R. Stahl 
John McDougall 
Norman Zukowsky 
Donald W. Stone 
Carl J. Megel 
William A. Smallwood 
James M. Roberts 
Joseph F. Collis 
M. G. Schoch 
Desmond Walker 
H. L. Mitchell 

G. R. Hathaway 
Charles M. Scheff 


T. M. McCormick 
James A. Campbell 
Andrew Janaskie 
Edward J. Freeman 
George L. Russ 
Joseph Baumgartner 
Carl Griepentrog 
Lloyd Mashburn 
Ray Muehlhoffer 
George R. Petty 

J. A. Brownlow 
Harold McAvoy 
Harland Holmden 
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PRESIDENT MEANY: You have heard the report of the Committee 
on Education. That completes their report and the Committee is dis- 
charged with the thanks and appreciation of the Convention. 


From the Report of the Resolutions Committee: 


ANTI-UNION PROPAGANDA 


Resolution No. 26—By Delegate Gordon C. Preble, Nebraska State, 
AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, The many students in our high schools, colleges, and 
universities over the entire nation have been for some time receiving 
propaganda put out by the National Association of Manufacturers, the 
National Chamber of Commerce, etc., in the form of pamphlets and bro- 
chures pertaining to organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, It goes without saying these pamphlets and brochures 
are definitely anti-union and are being sent out cleverly worded for the 
purpose of poisoning and warping our young Americans’ minds against 
organized labor, and 


WHEREAS, Many of these students are yearning for labor’s side of 
the story in that day after day students come into the State AFL-CIO 
offices seeking this information, and 


WHEREAS, During the past summer the Executive Board of the 
Nebraska State AFL-CIO felt it their express and urgent duty to attempt 
to counteract this propaganda in the State of Nebraska, and 


WHEREAS, This propaganda is being sent not only to Nebraska but 
to the remaining forty-seven states as well; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Second Constitutional Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
Convention Assembled in Atlantic City, New Jersey, on December 5, go 
on record wholeheartedly endorsing the program effectuated by some 
State affiliates in attempting to counteract the anti-union propaganda 
that is being sent into the libraries of our schools by the organizations 
outlined above; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO use every means at its command to 
see that similar action is taken in all of the state central bodies to place 
the AFL-CIO NEWS in the libraries of all high schools, colleges and 
universities, both public and parochial, within their respective states; 
and be it further 


RESOLVED, That if upon proper investigation it is found that any 
state central body is unable financially to accentuate this program, then 
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serious consideration should be given on the part of the AFL-CIO to sub- 
sidize such program; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO give serious consideration to dedi- 
cating a small section of their official publication, the AFL-CIO NEWS, 
to a question-and-answer program or something similar for the benefit of 
those students who know nothing or very little of the trade union move- 
ment and who have only received the reactionary employer’s version of 
organized labor; and be it further 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO advise all state central bodies to con- 
tact and work with their respective State Departments of Education in 
carrying out this program; and be it finally 


RESOLVED, That the AFL-CIO make available to all state central 
bodies any pamphlets or brochures put out by the national office on differ- 
ent issues so that the state central bodies in turn can mail a copy of same 
to the libraries of all high schools, colleges, and universities within their 
respective states. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: The Committee recog- 
nizes the importance of combating the anti-union propaganda which the 
enemies of labor have been distributing to the nation’s teachers and 
school children. We endorse the objectives of this resolution and recom- 
mend it be referred to the Executive Council for such further action as 
is deemed advisable. 


. The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 


VETERANS VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND REHABILITATION 


Resolution No. 117—By Delegate James A. Brownlow, Metal Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO. 


WHEREAS, Educational grants to veterans under Public Law 550, 
provide that any person who was not a part of the Armed Services prior 
to January 31, 1955 shall not be eligible for educational assistance, and 


WHEREAS, There is no logical reason for this cut-off date in making 
educational grants to veterans, as the draft laws and compulsory er 
service requirements still prevail; therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the second biennial convention of the AFL-CIO 
go on record as favoring an extension of legislation to provide educa- 
tional monies for all veterans during the period that the selective serv- 
ice compulsory military requirements are in effect. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: The Committee recom- 
mends approval of this resolution. 


The recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 
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THE ATTACK ON FEDERAL AID TO STATE AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENTS 


Resolution No. 121: Submitted by the Committee on Resolutions. 


An Administration campaign is under way to destroy the federal 
grant-in-aid programs which have done so much to raise public service 
standards in all states and localities but particularly in the poorer ones. 


This campaign, spearheaded by the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers and the Chamber of Commerce, seeks to whittle away the 
$3% billion in federal funds now distributed annually to help finance a 
variety of state and local services essential to the national welfare. 
These federal grants—which the states and localities match with funds 
of their own—help build hospitals and airports; provide aid for the 
needy aged, orphans and the blind; support vocational education and the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped; accelerate slum clearance and the con- 
struction of public housing; provide school lunches for millions of chil- 
dren and encourage a score of other vital services which many states 
and localities could not or would not provide without the stimulus of 
federal aid. 


The state and local governments, as a whole, have not been shirking 
their own responsibility to try to raise more revenue to meet the ex- 
plosive postwar rise in public service demands. Between 1948 and 1956 
they increased their own yearly expenditure from money they raised 
themselves from less than $13 billions to over $33 billions, a rise of 111 
per cent. To pay for this tremendous expenditure growth state and 
local tax collections were pushed up 96 per cent in the course of the last 
8 years while state and local debt has skyrocketed 162 per cent. What 
is more, both state and local taxes and indebtedness continue to go up. 


Although the cost of all of the federal grants-in-aid represent less 
than 50 per cent of the federal budget, their continuance and expansion 
are vitally important if our most hard-pressed states and localities are 
to continue to perform essential public services. The so-called “economy” 
lobby, nonetheless, wants to end the federal grant programs entirely. 


At the President’s instigation, a special Federal-State Action Com- 
mittee made up of governors and federal officials is already meeting be- 
hind closed doors, and deciding which of the grants should be ended 
first. After three brief sessions and no public hearings, it is reported 
that the Committee majority is ready to recommend the reduction or com- 
plete elimination of federal aid for school lunches, vocational education, 
water pollution abatement, national disaster relief and assistance for 
the needy aged. And this is only the beginning. 

It is also reported that the Committee will recommend that several 
federal excise taxes be relinquished to the states in order to provide 
them with new revenue to make up for the abandoned federal aid. This 
proposal, however, will by no means assure the continuance of the public 
services now supported by federal aid. 
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In the first place, the lower income states that now receive the 
largest proportionate share of federal aid cannot possibly make up their 
revenue loss by imposing the taxes that Washington would abandon. 
Only the wealthiest states—that need aid least—would benefit from this 
cynical states rights scheme. 


Secondly, there is absolutely no assurance that the reactionaries 
who control most state legislatures would continue to appropriate funds 
for these essential public service programs, particularly after the stimulus 
of federal matching funds has been withdrawn. Even in the wealthier 
states, vitally important civilian service programs would be emasculated 
or ended entirely. 


The states righters’ attack on the federal grants-in-aid-——like their 
attack on the regulatory bodies of the federal government—has not 
been launched to strengthen the ability of state and local governments to 
more effectively fulfill their growing responsibilities. It has been con- 
ceived solely to serve the special interests of wealthy corporations and 
individuals who view all federal expenditure cuts as potential tax saving 
opportunities for themselves, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That the Second Constitutional Convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations, rec- 
ognizing that: 


In our industrialized society, millions of families now migrate across 
state and local boundaries every year and the volume and quality of 
public services everywhere affects the welfare of us all; and that 


Higher minimum educational, health and welfare standards for all 
Americans are desirable not only because we are a humane and generous 
people and the richest nation in the world, but also are essential because 
the security of the nation is deeply involved; and that 


Experience has amply demonstrated that many states and _ locali- 
ties do not have sufficient financial resources to provide minimum public 
service standards for their citizens through no fault of their own; and 
that 

Only the federal government is sufficiently powerful to insure an 
adequate and just tax contribution from corporate profits and the in- 
comes of the wealthy to help support minimum public service needs 
throughout the nation. 


It is the reasoned view of the AFL-CIO that if state and local gov- 
ernments are to be strengthened in the performance of their essential 
functions, federal grant programs must be improved and extended, not 
destroyed. The effort to undermine the federal grant system, when 
necessity dictates that, in fact, it should be enlarged, is false economy 
this nation can ill-afford. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY McDONALD: Mr. Chairman, I move 
adoption of Resolution 121. 
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. . . The motion was seconded and carried. 


From the Report of the Committee on the Executive Council Report: 


EDUCATION 


Your Committee joins wholeheartedly with the Executive Council in 
expressing disappointment at the continued rejection by the Congress 
of a Federal School Construction Bill. 

The labor movement has endeavored for many years to win greatly 
needed support from the Federal government for our nation’s educa- 
tional system. 

The recent disclosures of educaticnal, scientific and technical advances 
in the Soviet Union culminating in the launching of two earth satellites 
emphasize the need for vast improvement in America’s school system. 
If as the Executive Council has pointed out, our school system functions 
at less than full efficiency, it will be to the detriment of our country’s 
national security now and in the future. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY AFL-CIO ORGANIZATIONS * 
International Unions 


Air Line Pilots Association—Two-year civil aviation medical fellowship 
at Ohio State University College of Medicine, totaling from $3,600 to 
$7,200 for each year, Requirements are an M.D. degree, graduation 
from a Class A medical school with excellent record, at least one year’s 
internship, good moral character, and intense interest in preventive 
as well as diagnostic and therapeutic medicine. Selection made by a 
committee set up by the College.—Contact C. N. Sayen, President, 
Air Line Pilots Association, 55th St. and Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ili. 


Retail Clerks International Association—James A. Suffridge Scholarship 
Fund set up in 1958 to finance scholarships for members of the RCIA 
in good standing for one or more years and for their unmarried chil- 
dren under 20 years of age. Number and amount of scholarships 
determined by amount of return on principal investment. Awards 
made on basis of scholastic achievement, character, belief and under- 
standing of trade union principles, with final selection based on 
written examination, oral interviews, etc. Where these factors are 
equal, need will control. Precise method of selection to be determined 
annually by trustees of Fund. To be awarded first in 1959.—Contact 
Vernon Housewright, Secretary-Treasurer, Retail Clerks International 
Association, DeSales Bldg., Connecticut Ave. and DeSales St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers—Scholarship awards to following insti- 
tutions are sponsored by the Sidney Hillman Foundation in amounts 
as indicated: 

$2,000—Chicago Medical School, Chicago, III. 
4,000—Roosevelt University, Chicago, IIl. 
2,000—New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
1,000—Albert Einstein College of Medicine, Yeshiva University, 
New York, N. Y. 
2,000—Education Foundation for the Apparel Industry, New 
York, N. Y. 
1,000—Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
2,000—Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 


Individual recipients are selected by the institutions, largely on the 
basis of need and ability; the number of grants to individual students 
is also determined by the university involved, some making awards 


* This list includes those scholarship programs in operation, to the best of our knowl- 
ee as of October 1, 1958. Several programs have been omitted because they are not 
ered for the current year; they may be reinstated later on. 
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to as many as twenty students, others to only one or two.—Contact 
Howard D. Samuel, Executive Director, The Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion, Inc., 15 Union Square W., New York 8, N. Y. 


Detroit and Central States Joint Boards—Two $500 Frank Rosenblum 
Annual Scholarships open to all Detroit and Central States Joint 
Board members, or their children or grandchildren, planning to 
attend Wayne State University full time. Also, two $500 annual 
scholarships open to members of any union, not necessarily Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, their children or grandchildren, plan- 
ning to attend the University of Akron in Ohio full time. Candi- 
dates must be high school seniors, graduates or attending a univer- 
sity or college. Basis of selection: seriousness of purpose, sound 
scholarship and ability, and financial need.—Contact Central States 
Joint Board, Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 2033 Park Ave., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Communications Workers of America—Two graduate fellowships—one 
of $2,000 at the University of Wisconsin in Madison to promote re- 
search on comparative labor-management relations in private and 
government-owned telephone systems in the U. S. and Canada; the 
other of $3,000 at McGill University in Montreal, to promote research 
on comparative economics of private and government-owned telephone 
systems in the U. S. and Canada. Initiated in 1957, both fellowships 
are established in the respective departments of economics and 
awarded to students working for Ph.D. degrees in economics. In addi- 
tion to the grants of $2,000 and $3,000 respectively, the CWA absorbs 
the expenses of field trips in connection with these fellowships.—Con- 
tact W. A. Smallwood, Secretary-Treasurer, Communications Work- 
ers of America, 1808 Adams Mill Road, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 


International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union—Ten national scholar- 
ship awards of $500 each, renewable each year for four years pro- 
vided scholastic standards are maintained—offered first in 1958. Ap- 
plicants must be high school graduates who are children of present 
members of the ILGWU in good standing for three years. Awards, 
based on Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and given on a competitive national basis, will be presented 
upon the students’ acceptance by an accredited undergraduate college. 
—Contact Gus Tyler, Administrator, ILGWU National Scholarship 
Fund, 1710 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Central and Western Pennsylvania District—George F. Griffiths Me- 
morial Scholarship Fund—Three scholarships of $500 a year each 
for four years for any accredited college or university, awarded 
to members or dependents of members of unions in District. Two 
scholarships are for students entering college; the third for one 
who has completed some college work. Awards based on standard 
College Entrance Board Examinations. First awards made in 
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1957.—Contact Martin Morand, Acting Manager, Central and 
Western Pennsylvania District, ILGWU, 303 Dauphin Building, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union, 


Joint Council of Dining Car Employees—A scholarship of $1,000 
awarded upon completion of her high school course to Elizabeth Eck- 
ford, one of the Negro students at the Little Rock, (Ark.) High School, 
whose father is a member of Local 354, St. Louis, Mo., and serves on 
the Missouri Pacific R.R.—Contact Richard Smith, Sec’y-Treas., Joint 
Council of Dining Car Employees, 743 E. 75th St., Chicago, Il. 


Seafarers International Union—Four 4-year Andrew Furuseth Memorial 


Scholarships at $1,500 a year to sons or daughters of members, or to 
young members, to any accredited college or university in the U.S. 
Recipient must maintain a “B” average. Scholarship may be extended 
to cover necessary postgraduate study in such professions as law, 
medicine, etc. Fathers of applicants (or member applicants) must 
have had a minimum of 8 years’ actual sea time on vessels operated 
by SIU-contracted companies.—Contact Administrator, Seafarers Wel- 
fare Fund, 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


State Central Bodies or Other State-Wide Labor Organizations 
Alaska State Federation of Labor—One $500 college scholarship at the 


University of Alaska to a senior in a public, parochial or private high 
school in Alaska. Contestants must have a high school scholastic 
record which meets college entrance requirements or have passed the 
national College Entrance Board Examination. Students graduating 
in mid-term are eligible, even though they have entered college. Con- 
testants must first submit an essay on one of six specified labor 
topics. Writers of the best 20% of these essays will then take a 
written examination on organized labor, its history, structure, and 
goals. The judging committee is selected by the Alaska State Fed- 
eration of Labor and is composed of three members, one a member 
of an affiliated organization and the other two public members. First 
offered in 1959.—Contact R. E. McFarland, President, Alaska State 
Federation of Labor, Box 487, Anchorage, Alaska. 


Arizona State AFL-CIO—Three $500 college scholarships to any high 


school seniors in the state. Winners must show factual knowledge 
and comprehension of past and present social conditions affecting labor 
and management, government, standards of living, and the American 
way of life. Three $250 scholarships (formerly $100 or $50 U. S. 
Savings Bonds) awarded to runners-up. Based on competitive exam- 
ination. First offered in 1952, when each scholarship was for $400. 
Since then, they have been for $500 each.—Contact Eddie Poole, 
Chairman, Education Committee, Arizona State AFL-CIO, 1115 N. 
Patricio, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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California State Federation of Labor—Three $500 college scholarships 
to any seniors in public, parochial or private high school in the state 
or in Hawaii planning to attend a 4-year college or university, based 
on results of examination on the American labor movement. First 
offered in 1951.—Contact John F. Henning, Research Director, Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor, 995 Market St., San Francisco 3, 
Calif. 


California State Council of Building Service Employes—Charles Hardy 
Memorial Fund: Scholarship of $750 awarded to son or daughter of 
member (in good standing for one year immediately prior to appli- 
cation) of an affiliated local— Contact W. Douglas Geldert, President, 
Charles Hardy Memoria! Scholarship, BSEIU Local No. 18, 1628 
Webster St., Oakland 12, Calif. 


Idaho State Federation of Labor—One $500 college scholarship to senior 
with a satisfactory scholastic record in an accredited public, private 
or parochial high school in state, based on results of competitive ex- 
amination. College registration awards of $25 each given to next four 
finalists. First offered in 1952.—Contact Darrell Dorman, Sec’y- 
Treas., Idaho State Federation of Labor, 613 Idaho St., Boise, Idaho. 


Illinois State Federation of Labor—Two $500 scholarships at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois for child of a paid-up member of an AFL union in 
Illinois; one goes to a resident of Cook County and the other to a 
resident of one of the other Illinois counties. First offered in 1958.— 
Contact John L. Kinsella, Chairman, Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor Education Committee, 400 N. Jefferson Ave., Peoria 6, IIl. 


Iowa Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO—One $500 scholarship at any ac- 
credited U. S. college or university to a senior in public, private or 
parochial high school in state. Basis of awards is a 1,000-word essay 
on a labor subject. Subject for 1958 is “How Does Organized Labor 
Benefit the Community?” Central labor bodies in state are cooperat- 
ing by selecting the best essays in their areas for the statewide com- 
petition and awarding U. S. Savings Bonds to area winners. First 
offered in 1954.—Contact Earl J. Baum, Sec’y-Treas., Iowa Federa- 
tion of Labor, AFL-CIO, 1100 Paramount Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 


Kansas State Federation of Labor, AFL-CIlO—Scholarship program 
awarding several $150 scholarships at Emporia State Teachers Col- 
lege and other colleges and junior colleges in Kansas, to high school 
seniors planning to enter teacher-training. For each scholarship used 
at Emporia State Teachers College the College will award the recipi- 
ent another $150 scholarship. Awards made by the state central body 
and by affiliated organizations. First offered in 1955.—Contact F. E. 
Black, Exec. Sec’y-Treas., Kansas State Federation of Labor, AFL- 
CIO, 503 New England Bldg., 5th & Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 
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Massachusetts Federation of Labor—Contact Francis E. Lavigne, Di- 
rector, Committee on Education, Massachusetts Federation of Labor, 
11 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass.: 


Two $500 awards to seniors in public, private or parochial high schools 
in Commonwealth, based on results of written competitive examina- 
tion and essay on the American labor movement. Scholarship first 
offered in 1949 (essay). Several central labor bodies now cooperate 
with Federation program by awarding annual scholarships in vary- 
ing amounts to students in their respective areas receiving the high- 
est “area” rating in the State-wide contest. Central bodies sponsoring 
scholarships include: 
Brockton—1-$250 Scholarship; Lowell—1-$100 “Edward C. Eno- 
John H. Griffith” Scholarship; Lynn—1-$200 “William A. Nealey” 
Scholarship; New Bedford—1-$250 Scholarship; Northampton— 
2-$100 Scholarships; Quincy—1-$200 “William A. Curtin Memor- 
ial” Scholarship; Springfield—1-$250 “John F. Gatelee-J. Raymond 
Britton” Scholarship; Westfield—1-$50 Scholarship; Worcester— 
1-$100 “Freeman M. Saltus” Scholarship. 


In addition, Lawrence Teachers Local 1019 offers a $100 Scholarship. 
All scholarship awards by local organizations are based on evalua- 
tions received in state-wide examinations given by the Massachusetts 
Federation of Labor. 

One annual Robert J. Watt Fellowship of $1,500 for 13-week Har- 
vard Trade Union Program, awarded to member of affiliated organiza- 
tion on basis of service to the labor movement and use to which train- 
ing will be put. First award made in 1949. Beginning with 1951, in 
addition to the Watt Fellowship, the Federation awarded the $1,500 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor Memorial Fellowship for same 
course at Harvard University. Since 1954 a third $1,500 Fellowship 
has been made available to the Massachusetts Federation of Labor 
by Harvard University. 


Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor—Contact Adolf T. Tobler, 
Chairman, Education Committee, Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of 
Labor, 915 Edmund St., St. Paul 4, Minn.: 


George W. Lawson Scholarship for $500 at University of Minnesota 
to high school senior who is child of member of union affiliated with 
the State AFL-CIO. Basis of selection: scholastic record and essay 
of 1,000 words or less on designated labor subject. Established in 
1952. 


One $400 and two $250 scholarships at any accredited college or uni- 
versity to high school seniors who are children of members of affili- 
ated unions. Basis of selection: scholastic record and essay of 1,000 
words or less on designated labor subject. Established in 1952. 


IBEW State Council of Minnesota—Four $150 scholarships annually to 
University of Minnesota for sons or daughters of IBEW local unions 
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affiliated with Council—Contact Clyde J. Giles, Secretary, IBEW 
State Council, 203 Labor Temple, Duluth 2, Minn. 


Machinists State Council of Minnesota—$100 scholarship annually to 
University of Minnesota for student selected from list of applicants 
for Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor Scholarships. Estab- 
lished in 1956.—Contact Ernest J. Heinonen, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Machinists State Council of Minnesota, Machinists’ Labor Temple, 
723 Cromwell Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 

New York State Council of Machinists, International Association of 
Machinists—Annual $250 scholarship awarded to an outstanding stu- 
dent of New York State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University. Selection of student, preferably a sophomore or 
junior, based on interest in improved race relations, advancement of 
democratic trade unionism, greater world understanding, etc.; scho- 
lastic standing; and need.—Contact Donald J. O’Connor, Education 
Director, New York State Council of Machinists, 119 S. Cayuga St., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

Oregon AFL-CIO—Three $500 scholarships awarded each year to seniors 
in public, private or parochial high schools in state, based on com- 
petitive examination on labor movement. Three runners-up each 
awarded $100 cash scholarship. Interviewing committee determines 
which of six students making best scores in examination shall re- 
ceive $500 awards. First offered in 1947.—Contact Miss May Darling, 
Chamn., Standing Committee on Education, Oregon AFL-CIO, 506 
Labor Temple, Portland 1, Ore. 


Tennessee State Labor Council, AFL-CIO—Three $500 scholarships 
awarded to seniors in high schools of the state. One scholarship 
goes to a student in the eastern section of the state, one to a student 
in the middle section, and one to a student in the western section. 
First awarded in 1958.—Contact Stanton E. Smith, President, Ten- 
nessee State Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 939 Church St., Nashville 3, 
Tenn. 


Texas State AFL-CIO—One $500 scholarship as first award and one 
$250 scholarship as second award to seniors in public, private or 
parochial high schools in state, or to graduates of previous year not 
yet entered in college; to be used in any college or university chosen 
by the student receiving award. Selection based on scholastic record 
meeting college entrance requirements, on essays on approved labor 
subjects, and on written examinations on labor, in which writers of 
best essays compete to determine final winners. Special state awards 
given as follows: 


$250—Texas State Pipe Trades Association 
250—Texas State Association of Electrical Workers 
250—Operating Engineers Local 347 of Texas City 
200—Iron Workers District Council of Texas 
50—Communications Workers Local 6222 of Houston 
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Cash awards are offered to local winners as follows: 
Austin: 
$100—Austin Trades Council 
100—Typographical Local 138 
50—Office Employees Local 298 
50-—Carpenters Local 1266 
Dallas: 
$250—Dallas AFL-CIO Council 
250—Typographical Local 173 
50—Motion Picture Machine Operators Local 249-A 
Fort Worth: 
$100—Tarrant County Central Labor Council 
50—Typographical Local 198 
Houston: 
$250—Houston Labor and Trades Council 
250—Houston Area Industrial Union Council 
250—Houston Building & Construction Trades Council 
250—Plumbers Local 68 
500—Two awards of $250 each—Oil, Chemical & Atomic Work- 
ers Local 4-367 
100—Laborers Local 18 
100—Motion Picture Machine Operators Local 279-A 
Odessa: 
$100—Odessa Central Labor Union 
San Antonio: 
$100—San Antonio Trades Council and San Antonio Building 
& Construction Trades Council 
Wichita Falls: 
$250—Wichita Falls Trades and Labor Council 
Scholarships first awarded in 1953.—Contact John McCully, Public 


Relations Director, Texas State AFL-CIO, 1011 San Jacinto, Austin 
1, Texas. 


Virginia State AFL-CIO—One $500 college scholarship to senior in any 
public, private or parochial high school in Commonwealth, with no 
limitation because of sex, race, national origin or creed, based on 
results of competitive examination on the American labor movement. 
Scholarship may be used in any institution of higher learning, not 
necessarily in Virginia. First offered in 1955.—Contact Harold B. 


Boyd, President, Virginia State AFL-CIO, 102 N. Belvidere St., Rich- 
mond 20, Va. 


City Central Bodies or Other City-Wide Labor Organizations 


Central Labor Council of Fresno and Madera Counties AFL-CIO (Calif.) 
—Chester H. Cary Memorial Scholarship at Fresno Junior College— 
5-$50 awards for each year, beginning in the fall of 1954. Foundation 
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Board, composed of Secretary of Central Labor Council and Scholar- 
ship Committee of the College, determines recipients.—Contact W. T. 
O’Rear, Secretary, Central Labor Council of Fresno and Madera 
Counties AFL-CIO, 2185 Fresno St.—Room 247, Fresno 21, Calif. 


Marin County (Calif.) Central Labor Council—One $500 scholarship to 
seniors in any accredited high school in County for any university, 
college, or trade school approved by Scholarship Committee. Selec- 
tion based on grades in high school (average or higher), examina- 
tion on labor subjects, aptitude and general ability tests. First of- 
fered in 1952.—Contact Hugh Cassidy, Secretary, Marin County Cen- 
tral Labor Council, 701 Mission Ave., San Rafael, Calif. 


Central Labor Union of Monterey County (Calif.)—One $250 scholarship 
for lecal high school graduate for study at Hartnell Junior College in 
Salinas. One-third of amount is paid to student upon entering col- 
lege, one-third on commencement of 2nd semester, and one-third on 
demand after middle of 2nd semester. First awarded in 1954.—Con- 
tact A. J. Clark, Secretary, Central Labor Union of Monterey County, 
6 West Gabilan St., Salinas, Calif. 


San Mateo County (Calif.) Central Labor Council—Annual $500 scholar- 
ship for San Mateo County high school seniors. Student writing best 
éssay on designated labor subject is winner.—Contact Carl E. Cohe- 
nour, Secretary, San Mateo County Central Labor Council, 300 7th 
Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 


Santa Clara County (Calif.) Central Labor Council—One $250 scholar- 
ship, with a second scholarship of $100 and a third of $50, to seniors 
in public and private high schools in County. Based on essay of not 
more than 1000 nor less than 500 words on one of given list of labor 
subjects. First offered in 1955.—Contact Hamil O. Wagnon, Chair- 
man, Education Committee, Santa Clara Central Labor Council, 175 
S. Claremont Ave., San Jose, Calif. 


Greater Bridgeport (Conn.) Labor Council—Peter Benard Scholarships, 
established in 1949 by Bridgeport Central Labor Union—Six $250 
scholarships for boys and girls in Bridgeport area, three for the Uni- 
versity of Bridgeport and three for Fairfield University. Cost of 
program met by $500 contributions each year from the Sunday Herald 
of Bridgeport, five leading manufacturers of area, and the Greater 
Bridgeport Labor Council. Based on scholastic records, all-round 
ability, and financial need.—Contact Keith Prouty, Secretary, Greater 
Bridgeport Labor Council, 55 Lindsley Place, Stratford, Conn. 
Msgr. James F. Murphy Scholarship of $1,000, allotted in amount 
of $250 for each of four college years to son, daughter or ward of 
member of a local union affiliated with the Greater Bridgeport Labor 
Council. Selection made by an awards committee of education repre- 
sentatives, appointed by the Council but functioning independently of 
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the Council. First offered in 1958.—Contact Keith Prouty, Secretary, 
Greater Bridgeport Labor Council, 55 Lindsley Place, Stratford, Conn. 


Chicago (Ill.) Federation of Labor—Four $500 scholarships for children 
of currently employed, active members in good standing of local unions 
affiliated with the Chicago Federation. First awards made in 1958: 
one each to a boy and a girl in February 1958 graduating class; and 
one each to a boy and a girl in June 1958 class. Awards based on 
high school scholastic records.—Contact Wm. F. Cleary, Chicago 
Federation of Labor Scholarship Fund, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


Tri-City Federation of Labor (Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Daven- 
port, Iowa)—One $800 scholarship ($200 a year for four years) 
offered to seniors in following high schools in Illinois—Rock Island, 
Alleman, Villa De Chantal, Moline, and East Moline—and in Iowa— 
Davenport, St. Katherine’s, Immaculate Conception, and Bettendorf, 
based on essay of 1000 to 2000 words on labor subject. First awarded 
in 1958.—Contact Richard Steelman, Chairman, Education Commit- 
tee, Tri-City Federation of Labor, 906 39th Street Court, Moline, II. 


Duluth (Minn.) AFL-CIO Central Body—One $250 annual scholarship at 
the Duluth branch of the University of Minnesota, open to graduates 
of Duluth, Proctor or Hermantown high schools. First offered in 1953. 
—Contact Miss Evelyn Cowden, Chairman, Education Committee, 
Duluth AFL-CIO Central Body, 224 W. Faribault St., Duluth, Minn. 


. Paul (Minn.) AFL-CIO Trades and Labor Assembly with the Min- 
nesota Union Advocate.—Two scholarships of $400 each, to senior 
students of public, private, and parochial schools in greater St. Paul 
area. Awarded to those writing best essay of 1,000 words or less on 
a labor subject. Subject for 1958: “Automation—A Curse or a Bless- 
ing to Labor?” First offered in 1955.—Contact Anthony P. Sandys, 
Chairman, Education Committee, St. Paul AFL-CIO Trades and 
Labor Assembly, 5262 Hope St., White Bear Lake 10, Minn. 


Twin Cities Carpenters District Council, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. 
—Five $100 scholarships for University of Minnesota to sons and 
daughters of members of local unions affiliated with Council. Basis 
of selection—scholastic achievement, promise of success in chosen 
field, leadership potentials and personal attributes. Awarded first in 
1954.—Contact A. S. Ihrig, Chairman, Scholarship Committee, c/o 
Carpenters Local 87, 418 Auditorium St., St. Paul 2, Minn. 


. Louis (Mo.) United Hatters Joint Council—Two $500 scholarships to 
high school graduates who are children or grandchildren of members, 
selected by a committee of three from St. Louis University, Washing- 
ton University, and Temple Israel.—Contact Isadore Drucker, United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers, 308 N. 6th St., Room 900, St. 
Louis 1, Mo. 
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Trenton (N. J.) Central Labor Union—$300 ($250 prior to 1949) college 
scholarship for high school graduate, the child of a union member, 
selected by Education Committee of the central body.—Contact Wm. 
M. Gerhauser, Secretary, Trenton Central Labor Union, 559 Hutchin- 
son St., Trenton, N. J. 


Building and Construction Trades Council of Westchester County, New 
York—One 2-year $500 scholarship at Westchester Community Col- 
lege, White Plains, N. Y., awarded to student considered best quali- 
fied and most deserving by the College’s scholarship committee. First 
awarded in 1954—Contact George C. Grimm, Sec’y-Treas., Building 
and Construction Trades Council of Westchester County, 22 W. First 
St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Blair County (Pa.) Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO—Thomas V. Bowen 
Memorial Scholarship of $100 a year for four years at Pennsylvania 
State University, open to senior students of any Blair County high 
school. State Senator Charles Mallory assigns one of his senatorial 
scholarships for this purpose. Basis of selection: sponsorship by a 
union member and best essay on a selected subject.—Contact Gilbert 
R. Ciambotti, Secretary, Blair County Central Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO, 218 7th Ave., Juniata, Altoona, Pa. 


Pittsburgh (Pa.) Central Trades Council—Six $900 scholarships to Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, one to a member of the graduating class of high 
school or standard night school in each of six state senatorial dis- 
tricts of Allegheny County. Each of the six state senators has as- 
signed one of his 4-year scholarships for this purpose. Contestants 
must be sponsored by a member in good standing of any union affili- 
ated with the Central Trades Council. Awards based on best essays on 
a labor subject selected each year by Education Committee.—Contact 
Regis Aiken, Chairman, Education Committee, Pittsburgh Central 
Trades Council, 1305 Keenan Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cowlitz-Wahkiakum Counties (Wash.) Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, 
and Longview-Kelso Building Trades Council—Two scholarships of 
$234 each for two years at Lower Columbia Junior College at Long- 
view, open to graduating seniors in school districts within the juris- 
diction of the Councils. Based on theses of 3,000 words or more, pre- 
pared after study of at least five of a list of designated labor books. 
Panel of judges includes three representatives of the College, three 
of labor, and the seventh a representative of the clergy chosen by 
the other six.—Contact Willard E. Moffett, Recording Sec’y, Cow- 
litz-Wahkiakum Counties Labor Council, 1140 11th Ave., Longview, 
Wash. 


Seattle (Wash.) Union Card and Labor Council, in cooperation with King 
County Labor Council of Washington, AFL-CIO—Three $180 college 
scholarships, open to seniors in any public, private or parochial high 
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school in Seattle School District No. 1. Based on results of competitive 
examination on labor subjects, given at the Labor Temple in spring. 


First offered in 1954.—Contact Elmer Miller, Seattle Federation of 


Teachers, 2800 First Ave., Room 230, Seattle, Wash. 


Local Unions 
United Automobile Workers: 
Local 351, Detroit, Mich—Charles Kelly Labor Research Scholarship 


of $500, open to undergraduate or graduate students at Wayne 
State University for research into social problems affecting work- 
ing people. Trustees of the fund, set up in 1957 by the Square 
D Unit of UAW Amalgamated Local 351, are President Paul Silver 
of the Local, UAW Secretary-Treasurer Emil Mazey, UAW Edu- 
cation Director Brendan Sexton, and Professor Harold Shepherd 
of the University. The Trustees select the recipient on the basis 
of sound scholarship, special promise in the field of social science, 
special interest in problems of workers and research in that area, 
a research project accepted by the University, and reasonable need 
for financial aid—Contact Paul Silver, President, UAW Local 351, 
6331 Chene, Detroit 11, Mich. 


Caterpillar Workers Local 974, East Peoria, Ill—Two $300 and two 


$200 scholarships awarded in first year, 1957, to Bradley Univer- 
sity for high school seniors who are sons or stepsons, daughters or 
stepdaughters of members of Local 974, eligible for admission to 
the University in the field of engineering. Each award will be 
continued through three succeeding years, provided satisfactory 
grades are maintained and recipients continue their studies at the 
University. In 1958 two additional $300 and two additional $200 
scholarships awarded, the same in 1959, and the same in 1960. This 
will result in 16 scholarships being in effect in 1960 and each year 
thereafter as long as the agreement continues. Selection of recipi- 
ents based on highest scores on Scholastic Apitude Test of College 
Entrance Examination Board.—Contact Caterpillar Workers Local 
974, UAW, 200 Globe St., East Peoria, Ill. 


Local 1645, Torrington, Conn.—Five scholarships of $200 each to sons, 


Building Service Employes International Union: 


daughters and wards of members, for study at college or university 
of recipient’s choice. First awarded in 1958.—-Contact Benedict 
Marchione, Chairman, Scholarship Committee, UAW Local 1645, 
100 Prospect St., Torrington, Conn. 


Local 82B, New York—Four full scholarships for high school gradu- 


ates whose parents are Local 32B members of at least three years’ 
good standing. Value of scholarships is $1,200 each year for four 
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years, covering tuition, books, fees, and room. Four scholarships 
awarded each year for Columbia or Barnard College, New York 
University, Fordham College, Manhattan College, Marymount Col- 
lege, College of Mount Saint Vincent, or St. John’s University in 
Brooklyn. Selection, by college authorities, based on competitive 
examination, personal interviews, and general scholarship ability. 
—Contact Education Department, Building Service Employes Local 
32B, 1 East 35th St., New York, N. Y. 


Hotel Front Employees Local 144, New York—One 4-year scholarship 
of $1,000 a year, to child of Local 144 member in good standing 
for past three years. Award based on standing in college entrance 
board examinations and decision of selection committee. Recipient 
must maintain satisfactory scholastic record in college. Scholar- 
ship to be used at Columbia, New York or Fordham Universities, 
Manhattan, St. John’s, Marymount, Barnard or Mount Saint Vin- 
cent Colleges.—Contact Scholarship Committee, Local 144, Hotel 

Front Employes, 226 W. 47th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners: 


Local 162, San Mateo, Calif —One $500 scholarship to any accredited 
college or university, covering two years of full-time study, for 
son or daughter of a journeyman carpenter who has been a mem- 
ber of Local 162 in good standing for one year prior to award, or 
of a deceased member for whom the Local has granted death bene- 
fits. Award made by 5-member committee, headed by Local presi- 
dent, after committee of three educators has studied applicants’ 
records and made recommendations. Applicants must be high 
school or junior college graduates.—Contact Floyd Murphy, Re- 
cording Sec’y, Carpenters Local 162, 50 North B St., San Mateo, 

Calif. 


Local 470, Tacoma, Wash.—One $400 scholarship payable to any col- 
lege or university in the U. S. Candidates are chosen by a union 
committee and the High School faculty on basis of good citizenship, 
above average grades, and generally good personality traits. Es- 
tablished in 1949.—Contact H. D. Merrick, Financial Sec’y, Car- 
penters Local 470, 1012% Tacoma Ave., Tacoma 3, Wash. 


Retail Clerks’ Local 240, Bellingham, Wash.—One scholarship every four 
years, amounting to $200 each year, to a graduating senior of the 
Bellingham High School. A committee of three teachers selects stu- 
dent with ability and character to make best use of this scholarship. 
Local 240 committee confers with the teachers and makes final selec- 
tion.—Contact Wm. H. Lewis, President, Retail Clerks’ Local 240, 201 
Medical Bldg., Bellingham, Wash. 


Communications Workers of America, Saskatchewan (Canada) Locals, 
whose members are employees of the Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
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International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers: 


Illumination Products Industry Joint Board, representing both em- 


Local 292, Minneapolis—One $400 scholarship in electrical depart- 


phone Co.—One $250 scholarship awarded annually to a university 
freshman, member of whose family is a member of a union, not neces- 
sarily the CWA. The 1957 scholarship was awarded to daughter of 
a member of Carpenters Local 1867.—Contact Miss Elma Hannah, 
Special Representative, Communications Workers of America, 33 Cecil 
St., Rm. 17, Toronto 2B, Ontario. 


Local 8, New York—Father William J. Kelley, O.M.I., Scholarship at 
Cornell University’s New York State School of Industrial and La- 
bor Relations for $1,200—to son or daughter of member of Local 
3. First award made for academic year 1949-50. Additional 
awards were made each year until four are now in effect.—Con- 
tact Local 3, IBEW, 130 E. 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Electrical Industry, Joint Industry Board, New York, representing 
both employers and Local 3, IBEW—Two 5-year scholarships at 
Columbia University annually to sons of New York electrical work- 
ers under the Board’s pension system. One scholarship in honor 
of William A. Hogan, Treasurer of the Local, and the other in 
honor of A. Lincoln Bush, Chairman of the Joint Industry Board. 
Each scholarship valued at $5,280, covering three years in Colum- 
bia College and two in the Columbia School of Engineering. In 
1952, program broadened to allow study at the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Physicians and Surgeons or its School of Dentistry, 
for which daughters of Local 3 members may compete as well as 
sons. In 1955 the program was extended to cover study at New 
York and Fordham Universities. A condition of the collective bar- 
gaining agreement between Local 3 and the employers is that each 
employer must sponsor a scholarship provided he does $1,000,000 
worth of work during the year.—Contact Local 3, IBEW, 130 E. 
25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


ployers and Local 3, IBEW, New York—Theodore F. Brassel, Jr., 
Scholarship at New York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, for $1,000, to son or daughter of 
member of Local 3’s F Division. First offered in 1955.—Contact 
Local 3, IBEW, 130 E. 25th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


ment of Dunwoody Industrial Institute in Minneapolis, covering 
all fees, including training, materials, and supplies for full 9- 
month scholastic year. Applicants must be residents of Minnesota 
and are judged on character, scholarship, and worthiness. First 
offered in 1952.—Contact Joseph Krech, Business Manager, Local 
292, IBEW, 253 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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International Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, Local 1140, 


International Union of Operating Engineers, Local 12, San Diego, Calif., 


International Photo Engravers Union, Local 1, and Photo Engravers’ 


Local 863, Spring Valley, N. Y.—One $200 scholarship in cooperation 
with the Electrical Contractors’ Association of Rockland Co., for 
electrical engineering students.—Contact Local 363, IBEW, New 

City Building, Main St., New City, N. Y. 


Woman’s Auziliary, Local 584, Tulsa, Okla.—Two $100 scholarships 
to sons or daughters of members of Local 584 who are graduates 
of a Tulsa public or parochial high school, to be used at a trade 

school, business college or university. Based on need, character 

and citizenship, scholastic record.—Contact Mrs. Dixie Hicks, Sec- 
retary, Woman’s Auxiliary, Local 584, IBEW, 542 S. Lewis, Tulsa, 

Okla. 


Minneapolis—Two $500 scholarships for a son and a daughter of mem- 
bers of Local 1140 in good standing. Awards based on entrance re- 
quirements of college or university of winner’s choice. Selection made 
by committee designated by Industrial Relations Center of University 
of Minnesota. First offered in 1956.—Contact Walter W. Gilbert, Jr., 
President, IUE Local 1140, 724 Fourth Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


and the San Diego Central Labor Council have matched $150 scholar- 
ships awarded by Kearny High School Alumni Association to a gradu- 
ate of that school for first year at University of California.—Con- 
tact John Quimby, Secretary, San Diego Central Labor Council, 525 
E St., San Diego 1, Calif. 


Board of Trade and Employing Gravure Printers, New York—Schol- 
arship program worked out with Columbia University, providing for 
four 4-year scholarships in liberal arts with major in graphic arts 
for high school graduates under 25 years of age as follows: two sons 
of union members, and two floor boys or apprentices employed in 
commercial photo engraving plants, members of the Board of Trade, 
and rotogravure plants. Selection based on examination given by 
the University, with consideration given also to marks in high 
school, scholastic standing, extra-curricular activities, personality, 
cooperative attitude, and moral background. Cost of tuition defrayed 
equally by the New York Photo-Engravers’ Union and the employer 
groups. Four winners selected the first year, 1954; four additional 
for 1955; four for 1956; and two for 1957. Winners receive appren- 
tice training in the morning, attending Columbia University in the 
afternoon and evening. Graduates receive credit for four years of 
apprentice training, plus any additional time served as apprentices 
prior to beginning college work.—Contact Denis M. Burke, President, 
New York Photo-Engravers’ Union No. 1, 853 Broadway, New York 
8, N. Y. 
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International Ladies’ Garment Workers, Knit Goods Workers’ Lecal 190, 
Philadelphia—Four $1800 scholarships at the rate of $450 a year for 
four years, provided satisfactory grades are maintained. Because of 
the close competition, three other scholarships were awarded to stu- 
dents already in college in 1957, the first year of the program, amount- 
ing to $450 a year for the balance of their undergraduate course. 
Awarded to children of members of Local 190 in good standing for 
two years, on basis of high school record and mark in college entrance 
board examinations.—Contact Scholarship Committee, Knit Goods 
Workers’ Union, 2810 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 32, Pa. 


International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers: 


Local 252, Tacoma, Wash.—One $400 scholarship awarded te out- 
standing male high school graduate of Lincoln High School, chosen 
on basis of high scholastic rating and good citizenship. First 
awarded in 1948.—Contact through Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Laborers Union, 821 15th St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Construction and General Laborers Local 563, Minneapolis—One $500 
scholarship to be used in any division of the University of Minne- 
sota by either a member of Local 563 or the son or daughter of a 
member. Applicant must have maintained a “B” average in his 
senior year in high school and must submit an essay of 1,000 words 
or less on a designated labor subject, plus three letters of refer- 
ence, two from former teachers.—Contact Barney Paulsen, Presi- 
dent, Construction and General Laborers Local 563, 612 22nd Ave., 
S., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ International Union: 


Hotel & Club Employees Local 6, New York—One $1,000 Gertrude 
Lane Memorial Fund Scholarship for son or daughter of member 
in good standing five years, to attend college of his or her choice. 
$100 awarded to each of four runners-up. Award based on high 
school record, future promise, financial need, and standing in col- 
lege entrance board examinations. Award renewed for balance of 
college course if grades maintained. In 1955 one of the runners-up 
received an award of $450 per year for four years, which, in addi- 
tion to a State Scholarship he received, enabled him to work 
toward a chemical engineering degree.—Contact Miss Betty Ziff, 
Education and Research Director, Hotel & Club Employees Local 
6, 305 W. 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Waitresses’ Union Local 240, Seattle—Two $250 Gertrude Sweet 
Scholarships to Seattle High School teachers of social studies, in 
residence at the University of Washington for any quarter of the 
academic year. One-half of the quarter’s study must be in the field 
of economics. First offered in 1957. For 1958 one $250 scholarship 
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is being awarded for such study, the other is to be awarded to a 
social studies teacher to attend a 3-weeks’ workshop of the Joint 
Council on Economic Education at the University of Washington. 
Selection of recipients of the 1957 scholarships and the one scholar- 
ship for 1958 made by a Judging Committee composed of a repre- 
sentative of the University’s economics department, three heading 
high school social studies departments, and two representing the 
Union. The recipient of the award for the JCEE workshop will 
be selected by the Seattle Superintendent of Schools.—Contact Miss 
Seba Miller, Chairman, Education and Scholarship Committee, 
Waitresses’ Union Local 240, Labor Temple, 2800 First Ave., Seat- 
tle 1, Wash. 


Cooks, Waiters & Waitresses Local 458, Minneapolis—Two $250 schol- 
arships to be used at University of Minnesota by a son and a 
daughter of members in good standing. Applicants must meet 
University’s entrance requirements; must submit transcript of 
high school work with 3 letters of reference, 2 of them from former 
teachers; and must submit statements of less than 1,000 words 
on “Why I Want to Go to the University,” “Why I Want to Enter 
the Field of Education,” or “Why I Want to Enter the Field of 
Labor Relations.” Established in 1954.—Contact John F. Curtis, 
Director of Organization, Cooks, Waiters & Waitresses Local 458, 
613 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lumber, Plants and Allied Products, International Brotherhood of Long- 
shoremen—AFL-CIO, District 205, and Teamsters Local 1205, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.—Two $5,000 scholarships covering 4-year college courses 
for employees and sons and daughters of employees, eligible under the 
Lumber, Plants, Warehousemen and Allied Products Employees Wel- 
fare Fund, employed by employers contributing to the Fund. Candi- 
dates must be under 25 and either high school seniors or graduates of 
good scholastic standing. Awards made on basis of high school rec- 
ords, scholastic attainments, character and qualities of leadership. 
First offered in 1954.—Contact Carlisle Burns, Administrator, Schol- 
arship Program, Local 205, International Brotherhood of Longshore- 
men—AFL-CIO, 186 Joralemon St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


International Association of Machinists: 


Lodge 252, Vallejo, Calif —One annual $250 scholarship for any col- 
lege or university, for which seniors in Vallejo, St. Vincents, Napa, 
and Benicia High Schools are eligible. Award based on a multiple- 
choice examination on the American labor movement and on schol- 
astic standing.—Contact Delvin D. Craddick, Chairman, Scholar- 
ship Committee, Vallejo Lodge 252, IAM, 67 Buena Vista, Benicia, 
Calif. 


Lodge 437, Racine, Wis.—$200 scholarship for seniors in the four high 
schools of the city. Based upon an honest desire for higher educa- 
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tion to qualify for important positions in the professional and 
industrial field. First awarded in 1956.—Contact Ray Marhefke, 
President, Lodge 437, IAM, 428 Wisconsin Ave., Racine, Wis. 


District Lodge 751, Aeronautics Mechanics, Seattle, Wash.—Scholar- 
ship in Labor Relations at St. Martins College, Lacey, Wash.— 
$200 a semester for two years. Selection made by Rev. Jerome 
Toner of St. Martins.—Contact Edwin J. Carrig, Secretary- 
Treasurer, IAM District Lodge 751, 5502 Airport Way, Seattle 8, 
Wash. 


Aero Lodge 1125, San Diego, Calif —One $500 scholarship to gradu- 
ating high school seniors who are children or wards of members or 
deceased members of Lodge 1125, to cover 2 years’ study. Based on 
need, scholastic ability, and good citizenship—Contact Fred W. 
Payton, Business Representative, IAM Aero Lodge 1125, Machin- 
ists Union Hall, 3911 Pacific Hwy, San Diego, Calif. 


Lodge 1374, Vancouver, Wash.—Two $100 scholarships awarded to 
seniors in Vancouver High School, one to an automotive trainee 
and the other to a machine shop trainee for study at Clark Junior 
College in Vancouver.—Contact Ernie Straub, Recording Secy., 
Machinists Lodge 1374, 205 E. 11th St., Vancouver, Wash. 


American Newspaper Guild: 


Lake Superior Guild, No. 8, Duluth, Minn.——One annual $175 scholar- 
ship for University of Minnesota, awarded to a freshman applicant 
in St. Louis, Cook, Lake, Koochiching, Aitkin, Itasca, Carlton, Pine, 
Crow Wing, and Cass Counties.—Contact Paul Larson, President, 
Lake Superior Newspaper Guild, 1121 E. 2nd St., Duluth, Minn. 


Seattle-Tacoma Guild, Local 82, Wash.—One annual $183 Fred Martin 
Memorial Scholarship to a journalism senior at University of 
Washington, awarded alternately to editorial and advertising stu- 
dents.—Contact Jean Lunzer, Seattle-Post Intelligencer, Seattle, 
Wash. 


Toronto Guild, Local 87, Ontario—One annual $100 Alfred O. Tate 
Memorial Scholarship, awarded to a student in the Toronto high 
schools, based on scholastic standing and need.—Contact Robert H. 
Buchanan, Executive Secy., Toronto Newspaper Guild, 73 Adelaide 
St. W., Room 220, Toronto, Ontario. 


Sacramento Guild, No. 92, Calif.—One annual Stephen Kyle Memorial 
Scholarship of $100, awarded to a senior journalism student at 
Sacramento State College.—Contact Charles D. Driscoll, President, 
Sacramento Newspaper Guild, 1237 33rd St., Sacramento, Calif. 


San Jose Guild, No. 98, Calif—One annual $100 scholarship to the 
outstanding student in the journalism department of San Jose 
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State College—Contact Keith Kaldenbach, Executive Secy., San 
Jose Newspaper Guild, 1965 Harmil Way, San Jose, Calif. 


Salem Guild, No. 105, Mass.—One annual $250 college scholarship to a 
high school graduate in the Salem area. Award based in scholas- 
tic standing and need, and rotated among the area high schools.— 
Contact Frank Murphy, President, Salem Newspaper Guild, P. O. 
Box 522, Salem, Mass. 


Kingston Guild, No. 180, N. Y.—One annual $200 college scholarship 
to the Ulster County High School senior showing greatest aptitude 
in scholastic journalism.—Contact Charles J. Tiano, President, 
Kingston Newspaper Guild, Route 1, Box 316, Kingston, N. Y. 


Hampton Roads Guild, No. 219, Norfolk, Va—One annual Mary 
Eugenia Parke Memorial Scholarship, amount varying with need 
and money available. Awarded to student in Hampton Roads area, 
without regard to race or creed, who plans to make a career in 
journalism or creative writing Contact Fred S. Holley, President, 
Hampton Roads Newspaper Guild, 720 Raleigh Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Rockford Guild, Ill—One annual journalism scholarship awarded to 
a senior in the Winnebago County high schools planning to go into 
newspaper work.—Contact Fred J. James, Presidents, Rockford 
Newspaper Guild, 2019 Bell Ave., Rockford, Ill. 


United Papermakers and Paperworkers, Local 269, Port Angeles, Wash.— 
$150 scholarship for son or daughter of member in good standing. 
Applicants must be in top half of senior class in scholarship, demon- 
strate an interest in mathematics and science, and show a good sense 
of citizenship.—Contact through Neil Pendley, Secy., Port Angeles 
Central Labor Council, AFL-CIO, P. O. Box 688, Port Angeles, Wash. 


Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers, Local 312, Ocean Falls, British 
Columbia—One $250 scholarship at University of British Columbia to 
high school seniors in that place, based on results of High School 
Graduation examination.—Contact Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill 
Workers, Local 312, Drawer 190, Ocean Falls, B. C. 


United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum, and Plastic Workers, Local 217, Passaic, 
N. J.—Two $500 scholarships for any accredited college or university 
in the U. S. or Canada, to high school graduates of either January or 
June classes who are members or sons, daughters or wards of members 
of Local 217 in good standing. Awarded on basis of scores in compe- 
titive scholarship examination given by Princeton Testing Laboratory, 
with no restrictions as to sex, race, religion, and political affiliation.— 
Contact Scholarship Committee, United Rubber Workers Local 217, 
126 Market St., Passaic, N. J. 


American Federation of State, County, and Municipal Employees, Fresno 
(Calif.) City School Employees Local 1206—Annual scholarship of 
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$50 a semester for Fresno Junior College to high school graduates in 
Fresno City Unified School District, based on character, financial need, 
scholastic record, and recommendation of high school principals. First 
awarded in 1954.—Contact W. T. O’Rear, Secy., Central Labor Council 
of Fresno and Madera Counties AFL-CIO, 2135 Fresno St., Room 247, 
Fresno, Calif. 


United Steelworkers of America Districts and Local Unions—Contact 
Emery F. Bacon, Director of Education, United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, 1500 Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa.: 


District 1, Worcester, Mass.—Three 4-year scholarships totalling 
$2,000 to children of members, $500 allotted each year provided 
satisfactory scholastic standards are maintained. Awarded on basis 
of ability, not need, with no restrictions as to sex, color or creed. 
Public and private high school seniors are eligible and also others 
who wish to continue higher education in night classes. 


District 6, Canada—One $50 and two $25 scholarships for deserving 
and needy students in local secondary schools, the former awarded 
by Steelworkers Area Council and the latter two by Local 4970. 


District 15, Local 1557, Homestead, Pa.—One $2,400 Philip Murray 
Scholarship for four years, for any accredited college or univer- 
sity, for child, ward, brother or sister of member local, or member 
himself. Top 2/5 of high school senior class eligible to compete by 
writing 1,000-word essay and showing leadership qualities. First 
awarded in 1949. 


District 23, Wheeling Steel Local 1190, Steubenville, Ohio—Two 
annual $500 scholarships covering two years at College of Steuben- 
ville for children of members of Local 1190. Fifty per cent of 
scholarship is placed by College in cumulative fund, which eventu- 
ally will provide another scholarship. Based on examination given 
by College to high school seniors or recent graduates. In first year, 
1956, only one scholarship was awarded. In certain cases, recipient 
of one of the 2-year scholarships may have his scholarship extended 
for two years, instead of its going to another student. 


District 25, Cincinnati, Ohio—One 4-year scholarship totaling $2,500 
for any accredited college or university, for child or ward of mem- 
ber, or member of participating locals. Student must work toward 
a bachelor’s degree and maintain “C” average in college. First 
awarded in 1955. 


District 26, Local 1331, Youngstown, Ohio—Two 4-year scholarships 
totaling $2,000 each awarded to child of member, based on result of 
Youngstown College entrance examination. “C” average and good 
behavior must be maintained through college. First awarded in 
1955. 
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District 28, Cleveland, Ohio-—One 4-year scholarship totaling $3,000 
for any accredited college or university, selected by the District’s 
Welfare and Education Fund, for a child or ward of member, or 
member of a participating local, based on scholastic aptitude test. 
“C” average and good behavior must be maintained during college 
course. First awarded in 1956. 


District 30, Indianapolis, Ind.—One 4-year scholarship totaling $2,000 
for any accredited college or university for child or ward of member, 
or member of participating local, based on scholastic record and 
Indiana Scholarship Test. Student must work toward a bachelor’s 
degree and maintain “C” average in college. First awarded in 1950. 


District 31, East Chicago, Ind.—Two 4-year scholarships totaling 
$3,000 each for any accredited college or university, for child or 
ward of member, or member of participating locals. One scholar- 

ship is awarded to a student in Illinois and one to a student in 

Indiana. “C” average and good behavior must be maintained 

during college course. First awarded in 1955. 


District 32, Milwaukee, Wis.—One 4-year scholarship totaling $3,500 
for any accredited college or university, for child or ward of mem- 
ber, or member of a local which participates in the District’s Edu- 

cation, Compensation, and Strike Fund. “B” average must be 

maintained in college and student must work toward a bachelor’s 

degree. First awarded in 1956. 


District 33, Duluth, Minn.; several scholarship programs as follows: 


Local 1028, Duluth—One $250 scholarship to Duluth branch of 
University of Minnesota, open to graduates of Duluth, Proctor 
or Hermantown high schools, awarded on basis of scholastic 

achievement and need. First awarded in 1954, 


Local 1664, Ely—One $150 scholarship to any accredited college or 
university for valedictorian of Ely High School. 


Local 1922 of Newport and Local 2529 of Ironwood have awarded 
scholarships of $200 and $175 respectively, but are working out 
new programs. 


Local 1938, Virginia, Minn.—$250 Philip Murray Memorial Award 
for study at any accredited college or university. 


Local 2078, Eveleth—One full-tuition scholarship to Eveleth Junior 
College (two years) for high school graduates of Eveleth, 
Aurora, Bewalik, and Gilbert. 


Local 2412, Penokee—One $175 scholarship to Gogebic Community 
College, Ironwood, Mich., for child of member who attains 
highest scholastic standing in any school on Gogebic Range. 
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Local 2442, Anvil-Palms—One $195 scholarship to any accredited 
junior college, nursing school, college or university, for child 
of a member who attains highest scholastic standing of any 
student on Gogebic Range. 


Local 2445, Ely—One $100 scholarship to any accredited college or 
university for highest ranking male student of Ely High School 
next to valedictorian. 


District 84, St. Louis, Mo.—Two 4-year scholarships totaling $3,000 
each for any accredited college or university, for children or wards 
of members, or for members themselves. Student must work for 
bachelor’s degree in college and must maintain “C” average. 
Awards based on scholastic aptitude tests. One scholarship 
awarded to student in western area of District 34 and one to 
student in eastern area. First awarded in 1948. 


District 37, Houston, Texas—Five annual Philip Murray Memorial 
Awards totaling $600 for any accredited college or university, for 
children of union members. Based on scholastic aptitude tests and 
potential leadership qualities. Students must work toward bache- 
lor’s degree and must maintain “C” average in college work. Schol- 
arships are awarded to geographic areas of District 37 as follows: 
one for Arkansas, one for Oklahoma, one for North Texas, and two 
for South Texas. First awarded in 1953. 


District 38, Los Angeles, Calif., participating iocals being Nos. 2102, 
8267, 3356, 3405, 3751, 4206, and 4829—Seven scholarships of $75 
each for Pueblo Junior College, to high school seniors in District 38, 
not necessarily children of union members, based on written exami- 
nation. “C” average must be maintained in college work. First 
awarded in 1947. 


Local 3657, composed of all employees of the International Office of the 
United Steelworkers—One $500 scholarship for any accredited col- 
lege or university in the U. S. or Canada, for child of Local 3657 
member. Based on competitive scholastic examination and evidence 
of most aptitude for college work. Recipient must maintain “B” 
average in college and good conduct. First awarded in 1957. 


Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employes, Division 241—One 

$500 scholarship at DePaul University and one $500 scholarship at 

Loyola University in Chicago, for sons or daughters of members, based 

on record and personal interviews.—Contact Street, Electric Railway 

‘ and Motor Coach Employes, Division 241, 1608 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


American Federation of Teachers: 


Detroit (Mich.) Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 231—Florence 
Sweeney Scholarship of $100 a semester to student of promise, for 
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study in College of Education of Wayne State University, to be 
renewed if student continues to be worthy. Award made by a com- 
mittee of the Detroit Federation of Teachers, based on ability to 
meet college requirements, financial need, and seriousness of pur- 
pose.—Contact Detroit Federation of Teachers, 82 W. Montcalm, 
Detroit 1, Mich. 


Bremerton (Wash.) Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 336—$126 
scholarship annually to a prospective teacher, chosen by committee 
appointed by president of the Bremerton Federation of Teachers. 
Offered to students in the two Bremerton high schools: to those in 
one school one year and those in the other school the next. Selection 
based on scholarship record, vocational plans, general promise, and 
need.—Contact Gordon Berry, Boys’ Counselor, East High School, 
Bremerton, Wash., and Norman Richardson, Vice Principal, West 
High School, Bremerton, Wash. 


Hibbing (Minn.) Teachers Federation, AFT Local 669—Two $50 schol- 
arships for Hibbing Junior College, one to the boy and one to the 
girl ranking highest in scholarship in graduating class of Hibbing 
High School.—Contact John Coschignano, President, Hibbing 
Teachers Federation, Hibbing, Minn. 


Duluth (Minn.) Teachers Association, AFT Local 692—One $250 schol- 
arship to Duluth high school graduate for Duluth branch of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Selection based on academic and citizenship 
standing sufficient to meet entrance requirements, plus principal’s 
recommendation.—Contact Miss Evelyn Cowden, Chairman, Edu- 
cation Committee, Duluth AFL-CIO Central Body, 224 W. Fari- 
bault St., Duluth, Minn. 


East Detroit (Mich.) Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 698—Two or 
three scholarships amounting to $300 to $500 to high school stu- 
dents. Sometimes awarded for second year also. Awarded first in 
1947-48.—Contact Miss Kathryn Rothenberger, 22453 Cushing, 
East Detroit, Mich. 


Peoria (Ill.) Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 780—Scholarship 
covering tuition at Bradley University for a high school graduate 
who is a member of a trade union family, has a good scholastic 
record, and is planning to teach in public school. First offered in 
1947.—Contact Winifred Wells, Secretary, Peoria Federation of 
Teachers, 501 E. Arcadia, Peoria, Ill. 


San Bernardino Valley (Calif.) Federation of Teachers, AFT Local 
832—Qne $100 annual scholarship to San Bernardino high school 
senior who is the “most promising future teacher” in the schools. 
First awarded in 1953.—Contact Floyd Lyle, President, San 
Bernardino Valley Federation of Teachers, Local 832, 222 High- 
land Ave.—12-C, San Bernardino, Calif. 
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ADDITIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 


William Green Memorial Fund Scholarships—Grant of $100,000 made in 
1955 to Ohio State University to establish two undergraduate liberal 
arts scholarships a year, with a minimum of $800, and two graduate 
fellowships a year, with a minimum of $1,800. Additional annual 
grants to trade unionists to attend labor institutes conducted by labor 
and the University.—Contact Professor Alma Herbst, Department of 
Economics, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 


International Labor Press Association—One year scholarship at the 
Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism, with a cash 
value of $1,520, open to any graduate student interested in labor 
reporting and industrial relations.—Contact Bernard R. Mullady, 
Secy.-Treas., International Labor Press Association, AFL-CIO Build- 
ing, 815 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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AFL-CIO EDUCATION DIRECTORS 


AFL-CIO 


JoHN D. Connors, Director, Department of Education 


National and International Unions 


Bale Fle TI asec eee ees 


Education Director 


Robert E. Commerce 
(also President) 


Air Line Pilots 
Aluminum Workers ... ... 
Asbestos Workers...» 


United Automobile Workers .. 
Journeymen Barbers 


Bill Posters _. Ree DoT aT RN ae MERI O e 
Boiler Makers & Iron » te EL TLE, 


Bookbinders —...... 


Be: Tia: a res 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink & Dist. Wkrs..James E. Wolf 
pe eS eee ee ; 
Bridge & Structural Iron Workers... 


Broadcast Employees & Technicians -. 


Building Service Employes... 


Railway Carmen . 


Cement, Lime & Gypsum Workers ___.. 


Chemical Workers _...... 
Cigarmakers 

Post Office Clerks... 

Railway Clerks _ 

ra cg fe ES ALOT Ie Cae TCT RSD 


Victor J. Herbert 

(also Organization Director) 
.....Vernon E. Kelley 
(also ht sa and Research Dir.) 


(also Sec’y-Treas. and Research Dir.) 
_....Brendan Sexton 
..George McKenna) 
(also Research Director) 
John J. Grady 
(also Secretary-Treasurer ) 
* Charles W. Jones 
_.Joseph Denny 
(also Secretary-Treasurer) 
_..William N. Scanlan 
(also Research Director) 


(also Int’l Rep. & Research Director) 
..John H. Lyons, Jr. 
(also Research Director) 
.....Mary Ellen Trottner 
....Anthony G. Weinlein 
(also Research Director) 
...Robert H. Jamison 
..Peter E. Terzick 
(also Editor) 
.....Felix C. Jones 
(also President) 
__.....Otto Pragan 
(also Research Director) 
aie) Mario Azpeitia 
(also President) 
_....B. C. Hallbeck 
(also “ae Dir. and Res. Dir.) 
_.George M. Harrison 
(also ig ney 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers _ 
Communications Workers 


1 J. Mey 
(also Vice-President) 
aan-neeee mil Starr 
Jules Pagano 


Distillery, Rectifying, Wine & Allied Workers.___.* Howard J. Hansen 


Doll & Toy Workers 


Richard Strunsky 
(also Seer, Director) 
International Union of Electrical Workers. Ben ae 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers._James E. 
(also Riad Director) 


Operating Engineers 


Lane Kirkland 


Technical Engineers _. _. 


Edward J. Coughlin 


Photo Engravers —...... 


(also Asst. to Pres. and Res. Dir.) 
Fred W. Wentzel 


Pe RR a Ee 7 eR ES 


Flight Engineers 


(also Technical Director) 
inc giseeas John C. Kabachus 


Furniture Workers _............... 


United Garment Workers... 


also ch Director) 
Henry J. Breen 
‘-~ eee Sennen 
sisescenancsventivtantinelt SOG |S MORE 


(also  Peleiiens-tresserer) 
Joseph P. McCurdy 


* Research Director also charged with Education 


(also President) 
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National and International Unions—Cont. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers... 


Glass & Ceramic Workers 
Glass Bottle Blowers... 

Flint Glass Workers __. 

Glove Workers 

Government Employees 

Grain Millers 

Hatters, Cap & Millinery Workers 
Hod Carriers -.. 

Hosiery Workers... 
Hotel & Restaurant Employees 
Allied Industrial Workers 
Insurance Agents 

Insurance Workers 

Jewelry Workers 

Leather Workers 

Letter Carriers _ 


L tive Firemen & Enginemen .- 
Fearn hk Dae AW ENeS 
Maintenance of Way Employees 
Marble, Slate & Stone Polishers.. 


Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 


National Maritime Union 
Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen 
Sheet Metal Workers , 
Molders & Foundry Workers 


Musicians _.. : 
Newspaper Guild 


Office Employes —_.................-----.-- 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
Packinghouse Workers 

Operative Plasterers -.. 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters 


Postal Transport 
Operative Potters 


Plate Printers _. 

Printing Pressmen -—.............. 
Pulp, Sulphite & Paper Mill Workers 
American Radio Association _ 


Education Director 


..Mark Starr 


Fannia M. Cohn, Secretary 
Gus Tyler, Director, Training Institute 


..Leland Beard 


(also Vice-Pres. and Res. Dir.) 


Clarence E. Parry 


(also Sensnashs ¥ _weeeen) 


.-George M. Parke 


(also Ist Vice-President) 


..Riza Potter 


(also Research Director) 
.-Clifford B. Noxon 

(also Nat’l Vice-President) 
H. A. Schneider 

(also Secretary-Treasurer) 


(also Asst. to Pres. and Res. Dir.) 
--Harold Feeney II 

(also Dir., Welfare & Legislation) 
John J. McCoy 

(also Editor) 


-.Paula Goldberg 


Phillip M. Valley 


(also Research Director) 


..-Paul Harris 


(also Research Director) 
..George L. Russ 
(also President) 


-.-Maurice Holsburg 


(also Research Director) 


Frank Cannizzaro 


(also Research Director) 
--Edward J. Freeman 
(also Director of Organization) 


Jerome J. Keating 


(also Vice-Pres. and Res. Dir.) 
Virgil F. Davis 
(also Research Director) 


...-John M. Brumm 
.* D. W. Hertel 
--William McCarthy 


(also President) 


--* Rosalind Schulman 
.-H. L. Daggett 


(also Research Director) 


-.Woodrow P. Naver 


(also National Representative) 


---Helmuth Kern 
.-* Timothy J. Lynch 
.-Elmer Reynolds, Sr. 


(also Editor) 


.....’ Charles Bufalino 
...Ellis T. Baker 


(also Research Director) 


.-H. B. Douglas 


(also Director of Organization) 
.E. E. Phelps 
(also Research Director) 


Russell R. Laslev 


(also Vice-President) 


John J. Hauek 


(also Sec’ Asin ong and Res. Dir.) 
.-Josenh P. Corcora 
(also Director, “Tratulag Dept.) 


Wallace J. Legge 
...E. L. Wheatley 


(also President) 


...Walter J. Smith 


(also Sec’y-Treas. and Res. Dir.) 
Walter M. Allen 
(also Director, Service Bureau) 
..George W. Brooks 
lso —_ Director) 


(a 
..M. H. Strichart: 


(also Tesuneeh Director) 


* Research Director also charged with Education 
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National and International Unions—Cont. 


Railroad Trainmen -. leer oe Cece 
Retail, Wholesale & Dept. “Store 


Roofers, Damp & Waterproof Workers... 


Rubber Workers _. 
Shoe Workers 


Education Director 


..Byrl A. Whitney 
Alex Bail 

(aiso Executive Vice-President) 
.* Morris Saxner 


.......v oseph Glazer 


* Joseph J. Senturia 


Railroad Signalmen 


State, County & Municipal Employees .. 


Steelworkers 


Stone & Allied ‘Products “Workers. vss TSR 


Stove Mounters 
Switchmen’s Union 
Teachers 


Railroad Telegraphers 
Commercial Telegraphers 


United Textile Workers 


Textile Workers Union 
Tobacco Workers 


Train Dispatchers 


Transport Service Employees 
Transport Workers Union -.. 


Typographical Union 


Upholsterers 
Woodworkers 
Railroad Yardmasters 


State Central Bodies 


Alabama Labor Council, AFL-CIO 


Alaska State Federation of Labor 


Arizona State AFL-CIO . 
Arkansas State Federation, 


California State Federation of Labor... 
California Industrial Union Council. 


Colorado Labor Council, AFL-CIO 


Connecticut State AFL-CIO. : 
Delaware State Labor Council, “AFL-CIO... 


AFL-CIO 


P. Caldwell 
(also Director of Publicity) 
....Emery F. Bacon 
ia John C. Lawson 
(also Sec’y-Treas. and Res. Dir.) 
..John F. Green 
(also Vice-President) 
-R. J. Ederer 
(also Research Director) 
Carl J. Megel 
(also President) 
_.J. E. Loving 
.John T. Dowling 
(also Secretary-Treasurer ) 
..* Francis J. Gorman 
(also Publicity Director) 
Thomas Cosgrove 
Joseph E. Lentie 
(also Vice-President) 
..J. B. Springer 
(also President) 
.* T. Wilbur Winchester 
..John J. O’Connell 
(also Pub. Dir. and Res. Dir.) 
J. Paul Beadle 
..Arthur G. McDowell 
(also Dir., Civic & Gov’t Affairs) 
.-Elwood Taub 
(also Research Director) 
-R. H.Wachowiak 
(also Acting Asst. to President) 


Education Director 


..Leroy Lindsey 
(also Sec’y-Treas., Director of 
Promotion and Res. Dir.) 
Henry Hedberg 
(also Legislative Representative) 
..Eddie Poole, Chmn., Educ. Com. 
_V. H. Williams 
(also Executive Secretary) 
.* John F. Henning 
John A. Despol 
(also Secretary-Treasurer) 
.R. C. Anderson 
(also Executive Vice-President) 
..Ruth Warren Greenberg 
_..F. Earl McGinnes, Jr., Chmn., 
Educ. Com. 


Florida State Federated Labor Council, AFL-CIO.Frank G. Roche 


Georgia State AFL-CIO —........---- 


Idaho Industrial Union Council 


lowa Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO... 
badspaad H. J. Yount 


Kansas State Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO 
Kentucky State AFL-CIO 


(also President) 


(also Secretary-Treasurer) 
_.Earl J. Baum 
(also retary-Treasurer) 


(also Vice-President) 
— Krislov 


(also 
Maine State Federated Labor Council, AFL-CIO _B. J. Dorsk 


Maryland State & D. C. AFL-CIO... 


— Director) 
(also President) 


.......-Charles 


(also Eeeetemeies 


* Research Director also charged with Education 
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State Central Bodies—Cont. 


Massachusetts Federation of Labor 
Massachusetts Industrial Union Council .. 


Michigan State AFL-CIO... __.._._____.... 


Minnesota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor... 


Mississippi Labor Council, AFL-CIO 
Missouri State Labor Council, AFL-CIO 
pO ee |, | Eee oe eee 


Nevada State AFL-CIO... 

New Hampshire State AFL-CIO i 
New Jersey State Federation of Labor... 
New Jersey State Industrial Union Council . 
New Mexico State AFL-CIO... 


New York State Federation of Labor. 
New York State Industrial Union Council ~ 


Ohio AFL-CIO __.. 


Education Director 


_....Francis E. Lavigne 
_..Joseph Cass 


(also Research Director) 


...Don Stevens 
....Jerome Schaller 


(also Director of Public Relations) 
Webb 


a8. Wi 


(also Vice-President) 


...Raymond E, Prater, Chmn., 


Educ. Com. 
James S. Umber 
(also President) 
Louis Paley 
(also Secretary-Treasurer) 


..Albert L. Dichard, Chmn., Educ. Com. 
Francis R. Lyons, Chmn., Educ. Com. 
Joel R. Jacobson 


(also Executive Vice-President) 


..Tom E. Robles 


(also Executive Secretary-Treasurer) 


..Betty H. Donnelly, Sec’y, Educ. Com. 
..Ludwig Jaffe 


North Carolina State AFL-CIO... 
North Dakota AFL-CIO Federation of Labor__.. 


(also Research Director) 
W. M. Barbee 

(also President) 
-Wm. Sosalla 
Orville C. Jones 


Oklahoma State AFL-CIO_..... 


Pennsylvania State Industrial Union Council ... 


Rhode Island State AFL-CIO .. 
S. Dak. State Federation of Labor, AFL-CIO 


Tennessee State Labor Council, AFL-CIO... 
Dateem:  Cishe: RTO sn. 


Utah State AFL-CIO. 
Vermont Labor Council, “AFL-CIO... 


Virginia State AFL-CIO_.... 
Washington State Labor Council, AFL-CIO__.. 


Wisconsin State AFL-CIO... 


Wyoming State AFL-CIO .... 
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(also Research Director) 


J. J. Caldwell 
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Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor... 


(also Executive Secretary-Treasurer) 
Thomas L. Scanlon 

(also Research Director) 
-Michael Johnson 

(also Research Director) 
Charles F. Ferguson 
-Edwin C. Brown 

(also Sec’y-Treas. and Res. Dir.) 
Francis K. McDonald 

(also Secretary-Treasurer) 
Stanton E. Smith 

(also President) 


-H. S. Brown 


(also Research Director) 


...-.John Roe 
--James R. Cross 


(also Secretary-Treasurer) 


.-Harold B. Boyd 


(also President) 


..E. M. Weston 
West Virginia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO... 


(also President) 
-Miles C. Stanley 
(also President) 


..Ross Baum 


(also Research Director) 


....Paui B. Shafto 


(also President) 


...Russell Allen 
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A FEW PUBLICATIONS 


AFL-CIO MANUAL FOR SHOP STEWARDS—Pub. No. 75—64pp. 
A booklet to help the shop steward with his many responsi- 
bilities. Includes a dictionary of terms and a check list for 
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AFL-CIO SONG BOOK—Pub. No. 56—40pp. 
Words of 56 labor and popular songs.........................--::sssssssessseseeeeee 


AMERICAN AND SOVIET ECONOMY—Contrast and Comparison 
—Pub. No. 76—17pp. 
Reprint of an article by President Meany in the eieaned 1958 
issue of the AFL-CIO American Federationist 


FILMS FOR LABOR—Pub. No. 22, revised 1958—87 
er list of all 16mm. films available from PL CIO film 
MN da aio fechas aie cunces anced Sasa lebiobacagasd ainasetls sediasccneneais shee 


SHORT PAMPHLETS ON THE MEANING OF UNIONISM: 
PIONEERS OF PROGRESS—Pub. No. 25—4pp..............-..22..-..-.- 
PROGRESS AND PRODUCTIVITY—Pub. No. 26—4pp............. 
BENEFITS FOR ALL—Pub. No. 27—4pp............2..------0ceceesceees-++ 
FREEDOM FOREVER—Pub. No. 28—4p PP “ERE re eee 
THE TRADE UNION AND YOU--Pub. No. 29—6pp................. 
ABC’S OF TRADE UNIONISM—Pub. No. 30—4pp..................... 
Also available in Spanish. 


SIX bay ag PRACTICES CODES ADOPTED BY THE AFL-CIO 
—Pub. No. 2pp. 
Condensation of the co — Codes, reprinted from the October 
1957 issue of AFL-CIO Education News and Views 


25 Ne Be lt & ANSWERS—About Wages, Prices, Profits—Pub. 
° 
Questions often asked, with answers setting forth labor’s posi- 
tion that high wages are the basis of our prosperity and are 
not the cause of inflation 
vo SECURITY—The Case Against the “Right-to-Work” Laws 
—133pp. 
Documentation of the facts about the so-called “right-to-work” 
laws, destroying the false claims of their sponsors. Prepare 
by combined departments at AFL-CIO headquarters.................. 


WHY HAVE PUBLIC SCHOOLS—Pub. No. 73—5p 
Reprint of an article by John D. Connors in the ; a une 1958 issue 


of the AFL-CIO American Federationist ....... F 


For quantity rates, etc., write: 


AFL-CIO 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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AFL-CIO Periodicals: 


AFL-CIO Education News and Views........ $2.00 per year 


Monthly survey by the AFL-CIO Education artment, of current 
workers’ education programs, suggestions, and reviews of books, 
pamphlets and films. 


The AFL-CIO News .......... $2.00 per year 


Official weekly newspaper with broad national and international labor 
news and many special features. 


The American Federationist $2.00 per year 


Monthly magazine of the AFL-CIO. Timely discussion of a wide 
variety of subjects of concern to labor. 


Labor’s Economic Review ............... $1.50 per year 


Monthly publication of the AFL-CIO Research Department presenting 
facts for action on current economic issues. 


AFL-CIO Collective Bargaining Report ....$1.00 per year 


Monthly report from the AFL-CIO Research Department of significant 
developments in collective bargaining, and other news of labor- 
management relations. 


Political Memo From COPE $1.00 per year 


Bi-weekly survey of political trends and happenings as seen from the 
a Capital ped the National AFL-CIO Committee on Political 
jucation. 


Send your subscription with check or money order to: 


AFL-CIO 
Department of Publications 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Additional copies may be obtained from 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


George Meany, President 
William F. Schnitzler, Secretary-Treasurer 


Price: Twenty-Five Cents 


17 17 
Printed in U.S.A. under Union Conditions on Union-Made Paper 
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6¢g™ NEED materials about the labor 
| movement for use with my class 
in economics.” 

“Can you tell me where I can get 
pamphlets and class materials about 
labor?” 

“We get so much from the manu- 
facturers. Why doesn’t labor provide 
pamphlets and films?” 

“I am writing a paper on ‘right to 
work’ laws for my class in problems 
in democracy. Will you please send 
me some literature on the subject?” 

These are typical of the requests 
which the Connecticut State Labor 
Council, AFL-CIO, receives through- 
out the school year. They come from 
teachers and students, from the lower 
grades and secondary schools. 

There was a time when we in the 
labor movement could rightly com- 
plain that our childrer learned noth- 
ing at school about trade unions— 
how they function, why they exist, 
how they came into being—or that, 
if unions were mentioned in the 
schoolroom, they were pictured as 
forces of evil. 

This is changing. Unions are ac- 
cepted as an integral part of our so- 
ciety. Most teachers, though not all, 
want to present unionism in an ob- 
jective fashion. Textbooks increas- 
ingly give a fair story of the collec- 
tive bargaining process — although 
most, in our view, do not do enough 
and some still look upon every action 
of unions and union officials as evil. 

At best, however, textbooks can 


present only the outlines of the col- 
lective bargaining process or of labor 
history. They cannot give labor’s 
views on current questions, nor can 
they explore intensively specific as- 
pects of labor affairs, such as labor 
legislation, mediation and arbitration. 
The need for authentic materials on 
labor is present, as are the desire for 
them and the will to use them. 


The Connecticut State Labor Coun- 
cil recognizes the situation and has 
embarked on a materials program for 
schools which it hopes will fill the 
need. A year ago the executive board 
of the Council voted to substitute such 
a program for the scholarship pro- 
grams which the Connecticut State 
Industrial Union Council and the 
Connecticut Federation of Labor had 
conducted prior to the state labor 
merger. 

As education director of the State 
Labor Council, I was asked to look 
into the kinds of materials which 
might be needed and ways of assuring 
their use. 

Even before the merger, as a result 
of work on the Fitzgerald Scholarship 
program, the Connecticut Federation 
of Labor had begun a modest mate- 
rials program. Kits of pamphlets 
were made available to students who 
requested them in order to prepare 
for the Fitzgerald examination. In the 
last year before the state merger 300 
such kits were mailed out in response 


to requests. 
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of three parts: (1) the distribution 
to interested students and teachers of 
pamphlets and books about labor and 
economic matters which are already 
in existence; (2) a library of films 
about labor for use by schools 
throughout the state; and (3) devel- 
opment of a resource unit on labor 
for students and teachers. 


To start the program, we wrote to 
the principals of all Connecticut high 
schools. We asked whether or not 
they or their social science teachers 
would be interested in materials about 
the labor movement and to offer to 
send subscriptions to two AFL-CIO 
publications—Labor’s Economic Re- 
view and Economic Trends and Out- 
look. The response to that single com- 
munication was proof to the State 
Labor Council of the need for a ma- 
terials program. 

Nearly 50 per cent of the public 
schools replied to that single commu- 
nication. Of 104 public secondary 
schools, forty-eight replied requesting 
eighty-two subscriptions to the AFL- 
CIO publications. More than half of 
the state technical schools answered. 

Response from the private and pa- 
rochial schools was somewhat less 
impressive. Eight of twenty-three pa- 
rochial schools asked to receive the 
publications, while nine of the forty- 
nine private schools requested ten 
subscriptions. 

These subscriptions will be renewed 
when they expire and others added. 
Packets of pamphlets are being assem- 


bled for teacher and student use. 
These packets will include the excel- 
lent Public Affairs pamphlet by Jack 
Barbash called “The Labor Move- 
ment in the U.S.,” a sample union 
contract, pamphlets presenting labor’s 
position on so-called “right to work” 
laws and the like. 

From time to time, as new pam- 
phlets are published which we think 
will have interest for teachers and 
students, distribution will be made 
to interested schools. 

The second part of the Connecticut 
State Labor Council’s materials pro- 
gram is the library of films. There is 
a growing body of 16mm. films about 
various aspects of labor. Many of 
these films are too specialized for 
school use, but there are excellent 
films available which will help to fill 
the requests for labor films. 


For example, “With These Hands,” 
produced by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, tells the 
story of that organization through the 
eyes of a cloakmaker from the earliest 
bitter struggles for recognition to the 
time when the union had become an 
established fact. 

Several films produced by the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada describe 
why workers organize, how a union 
is formed and the functioning of a 
union. “Labor’s Witness,” produced 
by the United Auto Workers, is an- 
other film which could have value for 
school use. Made from film taken 
during a hearing before a Senate 
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committee, “Labor’s Witness” pre- 
sents UAW President Walter Reuther 
testifying on his union’s political edu- 
cation program. As a demonstration 
of how Congressional hearings are 
conducted, it is excellent. These are 
some of the labor films which might 
be helpful to teachers and students. 

Books, pamphlets or resource units 
on labor written specifically for school 
use are difficult to find. “Labor in 
America,” by Mark Starr and Harold 
Faulkner, a high school text, and 
“The Story of Labor in American 
History,” a teaching unit published 
by the Minnesota Federation of La- 
bor, deal primarily with the history 
of labor. 

Neither the Connecticut State La- 
bor Council nor teachers we have con- 
sulted are aware of any other teaching 
materials on labor. Valuable as the 
two works mentioned are, they do not 
entirely fill the need for a teaching 
unit on the collective bargaining as- 
pects of unions, on contract negotia- 
tion and enforcement, on the adminis- 
tration of unions and on the role 
unions play in the community, legis- 
lative and political life of present-day 
society. 

The third part of the State Labor 
Council’s materials program is the 
development of a resource unit on 
trade unionism which would fill this 
specific need. To assure itself that 
such a unit would have objectivity, 
that it would not be just another piece 
of propaganda and that it would have 


stature as a teaching aid, the Council 
has sought the advice of members of 
the Connecticut Council for the Ad- 
vancement of Economic Education 
and personnel in the Labor-Manage- 
ment Institute and the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of Connec- 
ticut. 

From those consultations a plan has 
evolved for five units on trade union- 
ism for use in the secondary schools. 
They will be written by John Glynn, 
associate professor, Labor-Manage- 
ment Institute, and Dr. Urbane Hen- 
nen, associate professor, School of 
Education, University of Connecticut. 
Bibliographies and suggested work 
projects will be included with each 
unit. 

The units will be written in such a 
fashion as to be useful to student and 
teacher alike. There will be a general 
introduction (development of the in- 
dustrial economy) and the units cover 
the function of the trade union, union 
administration, development and 
growth of trade unionism, and unions 
and democracy. 


A NOTABLE thing about this project 
is the editorial policy agreed 
upon by the authors and the State 
Labor Council. The Council has said 
that the content and philosophy of 
the units will be the authors’ and 
that it will exercise no censorship on 
the project. In this way the Council 
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Further, the Connecticut Federation 
of Labor suggested to the sixteen city 
central labor bodies that they sub- 
scribe to the AFL-CIO News for the 
secondary schools in their respective 
districts. This program has been con- 
tinued. During the last school year 
the AFL-CIO News went to 130 
schools. This is not full coverage. 
For the new school year we hope 
every high school in Connecticut will 
receive a subscription to the AFL- 
CIO weekly newspaper. 

In order to get the labor materials 
program under way in our state, I 
have talked with Dr. Victor Pitkin of 


the Division of Instructional Services, 


State Department of Education; social 
science teachers; Dr. Philmore Wass, 
executive secretary, Connecticut Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of Econom- 
ic Education; Dr. Urbane Hennen, 
School of Education, University of 
Connecticut; Dr. Warren Fabyan, 
Teachers College of Connecticut in 
New Britain, and the staff of the 
Labor-Management Institute at the 
University of Connecticut. 

From each has come valuable sug- 
gestions. The program which is evolv- 
ing is due in large part to their coun- 
sel. Much of it will be under way 
before long. 

The program, as planned now, is 


Mrs. Greenberg chats with Connecticut University Professors John Glyan 


(left) and Urbane Hennen, who are writing material for secondary schools. 
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hopes to set a high standard for ma- 
terials developed for school use by 
outside organizations. 

The units will be published only 
after teachers have read and criticized 
them. A first draft of the units will 
be presented to teachers attending the 
Economic Education Workshop at the 
University of Connecticut. Their sug- 
gestions and criticisms will be taken 
into account by the authors when the 
final draft of the units is written. 

Development of a teaching unit on 
trade unionism is not enough, of 
course. Its use by as many junior and 
senior high school teachers and stu- 
dents as possible is the objective of 
the Council. We shall do our utmost 
to make this unit known to teachers. 


We have no doubt that, once known, 
its quality and objectivity will make 
it a valuable aid to the teaching and 
study of the labor movement. 

The program of materials about la- 
bor for school use as sketched here is 
only the beginning. It is contemplated 
as a continuing, growing program 
which will succeed only if it fills the 
needs of the men and women in the 
social science departments of our 
schools. 

We shall be in touch with school 
people continually to seek their ad- 
vice, to ask for their evaluation of the 
program. Only by constant communi- 
cation does the State Labor Council 
feel it can serve the teachers and stu- 
dents of Connecticut schools. 


This material appeared as an article in the November 1958 
issue of the AFL-CIO American, Federationist by Ruth Green- 
berg, education director of the Connecticut State Labor Council. 
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I like the Union and 
I give tt praise... 
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“My father happened to be a railroad blacksmith. He 
hammered hot steel and iron on an anvil ten hours a day, 
six days every week for thirty years, and every night in 
the year he came home with the smoke of the shop still 
in his clothes and soaped and scrubbed his hands, face 
and neck at the kitchen sink. 

“It is now two or three generations back to the time 
when there was a saying in Pittsburgh and the steel indus- 
try, Old age at forty. 

“In the fact of that time and period being past and 
gone who cannot have a glad and thankful heart about 
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“If | had not seen the passing of the 12-hour workday 
and Benjamin Fairless and my friend Phil Murray at a 
table working out an agreement they signed, | would 
not be here tonight. 

“I like it and I give it praise that the 21,000 men 
in the Gary Steel Works have an eight-hour day, a five- 
day week, time-and-a-half (for overtime). A few weeks 
ago | watched close up perhaps a thousand of the workers 
leaving the plant after the eight-hour shift. 

“And | like it and | give it praise that these 
workers have shower baths and lockers and they can 
leave their eight-hour shift clean of body and in a change 
of clothes, if they so wish. 


CARL SANDBUR 


people consider Carl Sandburg America’s “The People, Yes” and “Remembrance Rock.” 

q is one ci se in Chicago—which Sandburg named “City of Big 
Abraha moved § Shoulders”—he spoke fo a huge throng gathered at a 

turned _— climax banquet for “Chicago Dynamic Week.” Excerpts 

@ list of books which include “Smoke and Steel,” — from his remarks were of interest to AFL-CIO members. 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR and CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
\ GEORGE MEANY, President WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER, Secretary-Treasurer 
815 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6,D. C. 5c per copy, 100 copies $3. 
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WILSON 


said: 


“THE ONLY WAY TO KEEP 
MEN FROM AGITATING AGAINST 
GRIEVANCES IS TO REMOVE THE GRIEVANCES” 
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President Meany at Congressional Hearings 


“Labor's enemies found out a long time ago that they ‘i 
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question they can hamstring us and render ax impotent 
by adverse legislation. . . . If we are te cary on our work, 
liars ts: the deallenge? The didliange le tu-tagislative 
‘halls, and our answer is political education and political 
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President Meany at Congressional Hearings 


“Labor's enemies found out a long time ago that they 
could attack us more easily in the legislatures than they 
could on the picket lines... . They have proved beyond 
question they can hamstring us and render us impotent 
by adverse legislation. . . . If we are to carry on our work, 
where is the challenge? The challenge is in legislative 
halls, and our answer is political education and political 

en.” 
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Distressed Areas and full 
employment measures 


TVA Self-financing and Resource 
Development 


Increase and Extend 
Minimum Wage 
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1. This chart is based 


on the most authoritative sources. It tells how much time the average ski 


ALBANIA BULGARIA CZECHOSLOVAKIA ESTONIA 
1938 1957 1938 1957 1938 1957 1938 1957 
BREAD (1 Ib.) 17 min. 22 min. 11 min. 23 min. 18 min. 13 min. 13 min. 19 min 
1 hr. 
FLOUR (1 Ib.) 20 min. 3 min. 13 min. 46 min. 19 min. 30 min. 14 min. 33 min 
1 hr. 1 hr. 2 hrs. 1 hr 
SUGAR (1 Ib.) 15 min. 40 min. 52 min. 24 min. 48 min. 50 min. 30 min. 49 min 
2 hrs. 6 hrs. 2 hrs. 6 hrs. 3 hrs. 6 hrs. 1 hr. 6 hrs. 
BUTTER (1 Ib.) 50 min. 36 min. 6 min. 15 min. 5 min. 41 min. 
1 hr. 4 hrs. 1 hr. 3 hrs. 2 hrs. 4 hrs 
PORK (1 Ib.) 15 min. 4 min. 9 min. 50 min. 15 min. 54 min. 5 3 min 
4 hrs. 37 hrs. 5 hrs. 7i ors. 4 hrs. 26 hrs. 6 hrs. 44 hrs. 
COFFEE (1 Ib.) 30 min. 52 min. — 25 min. 16 min. 27 min. 24 min. 33 min 
205 hrs. 513 hrs. 165 hrs. 242 hrs. 89 hrs. 119 hrs. 105 hrs. 480 hrs. 
MAN’S SUIT 30 min. 13 min. 11 min. . 
46 hrs. 158 hrs. 38 hrs. 82 hrs. 17 hrs. 28 hrs. 22 hrs. 120 hrs. 
MAN’S SHOES 40 min. 20 min. 22 min. 30 min. 47 min. 17 min. 30 min. 
19 hrs. 36 hrs. 17 hrs. ' $32 hrs. 7 hrs. 12 hrs. 13 hrs. 20 hrs. 
WOMAN’S BLOUSE 10 min. 40 min, 1 6 min. 38 min. 48 min. 


2. THE WORKERS’ STANDAR 


THE TIME A WORKER HAS TO 


Soviet Union United States 
Bread (1 Ib.) 11 min. 5 min. 
Veal (1 Ib.) 1 hr, 50 min. 26 min. 
Butter (1 Ib.) 3 hrs., 11 min. 22 min. 
Milk (1 qt.) 34 min. 8 min. 
Eggs (1 doz.) 3 hrs. 19 min. 
Potatoes (1 Ib.) 13 min. . 1.5 min. 
Sugar (1 Ib.) 1 hr, 24 min. 3 min. 
Man’s Suit 350 hrs. 33 hrs. 10 min. 
Man’s Shoes — 62 hrs. 20 min. 7 hrs, 2 min. 


The Soviet trade unions conduct all their activities under 
the guidance of the Communist Party, the organizing and 


|directing force of Soviet society. (Constitution of the Soviet 


Trade Unions.) 


~ "The duties of the trade union organization are: to rouse 
the entire personnel of the establishment to fulfill and exceed 
the production plan; to reinforce labor discipline and promote 
socialist emulation. (Constitution of the Soviet Trade Unions.) 


Today quite a few comrades in the plants share the idea 


[that the union should have as much to say about wages as 


management. That is a fundamental error. It would imply 


ithat the union takes the place of management. It is a “leftist” 
| opportunistic distortion, undermining of one-man management, 


THE “RIGHTS” OF WORKERS 


interference with the operational functions of management. This 
must be stopped. (“Trud,” Official Soviet Trade Union Paper, 
July 8, 1933) 


the Soviet trade unions are not a Party organi- 
zation. In actual fact, they carry out the directives of the Party. 
All leading organs of the trade unions consist primarily of Com- 
munists who execute the Party line in the entire work of the 
trade unions. (A. J. Denisov “Soviet Public Law,” page 60, 
Moscow, 1940) 


Formally, the Party cannot give instructions to the trade 


unions; but the Party gives instructions to the Communists 
who work in the trade unions . . . (Stalin, Nov. 9, 1927) 


(Issued by Department of International Affairs—AFL-CIO in cooperation with Assembly of Captive European Nations) 
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Behind the Tron Curtain 


and in the Free World 


skilled worker had to put in to buy the following items in 1938—and under Communism in 1957. 


| HUNGARY LATVIA LITHUANIA POLAND ROMANIA 
57 1938 1957 1938 1957 1938 1957 1938 1957 1938 1957 
min. 19 min. 19 min. 8 min. 20 min. 8 min. 19 min. 10 min. 20 min. 14 min. 19 min. 
min. 20 min. 29 min. 19 min. $3 min. 21 min. 35) sade. 15 min. 30 min. 17 min. 50 min. 
hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 1 hr. 
min. 53 min. 23 min. 27 min. 50 min. 34 min. 55 min. 36 min. 20 min. . 56 min, 40 min. 
hrs. 2 hrs. 7 hrs. 1 hr. 5 hrs. 1 hr. 5 hrs. 2 hrs. 5 hrs. 2 hrs. 5 hrs. 
30 min. 35 min. 23 min. 41 min. 12 min. 24 min. 40 min. 4 min. 14 min. 
ars. 1 hr. 3 hrs. 3 hrs. 3 hrs. 2 hrs. 2 hrs. 
min. 37 min. 53 min. 41 min. 48 min. 33 min. 58 min. 52 min. 51 min. 15 min. 
irs. || 8 hrs. 81 hrs. 6 hrs. 44 hrs. 6 hrs 44hre. || 6 hrs. 44 hrs. 4 hrs. 23 hr. 
min. 20 min. 49 min. 40 min. 33 min. 45 min. 15 min. 21 min. 44 min. S 
hrs. 124 hrs. 210 hrs. 129 hrs. 479 hrs. 100 hrs. 466 hrs. 80 hrs. 192 hrs. 161 hrs. 436 hrs. 
| 40 min. 20 min. 10 min. 40 min. 18 min. 40 min. 40 min. 
ars. 34 hrs. 93 hrs. 17 hrs. 125 hrs. 20 hrs. 130 hrs. 40 hrs. 97 hrs. 45 hrs. 76 hrs. 
15 min. 20 min. 15 min. 34 min. 10 min. 55 min. Z 
hrs. 18 hrs. 28 hrs. 9 hrs. 19 hrs. 14 hrs. 19 hrs. 15 hrs. 23 hrs. 17 hrs. 34 hrs. 
20 min. | 10 min. | 10 min. 27 min. 20 min. 


RD OF LIVING—A Comparison 


O PUT IN TO BUY THESE ITEMS 


France United Kingdom Belgian Conge 

9 min. 7 min. 

1 hr. 32 min. 

1 hr. 31 min. 53 min. 
14 min. 17 ‘min. 

1 hr. 15 min. 60 min. 3 hrs. 
2 min. 2.5 min. 13 min. 
11 min. 9 min. 24 min. 

99 hrs. 74 hrs. 100 hrs. 

17 hrs., 17 min. 17 hrs. 2 min. 43 hrs. 


. BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Trade unions are a school, a school of administration, a 
school of management, a school of Communism. (Lenin, 1921) 


The purpose of collective agreements consists in guarantee- 
ing the fulfillment and over-fulfillment of the state production 
plan for the given establishment. The main stipulation of the 
contracted obligation must be an increased demand from every 
worker. (“Trud,” Feb. 19, 1947) 


Any change in the system of labor pay can take place only 
upon a decision of the government. This role remains valid 
even when collective agreements are concluded. . . . The duty 
of management and labor consists in creating conditions for 
the increase of labor productivity, and thus for a rise in wages. 
(V. V. Kuznetzov, Soviet Trade Union Chief, Feb. 21, 1947) 


Trade unions are neither representatives and defenders of 
the workers’ interests nor co-managers of the working plants. 
They have become a claque supporting the bureaucratic eco- 
nomic management. In the name of the interests of the eco- 
condoned brutal violations of labor laws, especially as regards 
the protection of labor. (“Review of Social Questions,” War- 
saw, November, 1956) | 


The Soviet trade unions have been, are, and always will 
be, faithful conductors of the policy of the Communist Party, 
its unyielding support in the struggle for the building of Com- 
munism in our country. (“Soviet Trade Unions,” No. 10, 
official monthly trade union publication, October, 1957) 


AFL-CIO Free Trade Union News * May, 1958 
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“For the people of the United States as well as for people everywhere, 
the United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights ts a 
significant beacon in the steady march towards achieving human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all.” 


PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


KAE/ UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


L0th Anniversary United Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
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FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 32919 
Washington, D. C. 


Business Reply Card 
No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by: 


AMERICANS AT WORK 
Department of Public Relations 
AFL—CIO, 815 16th Street 
Washington 6, D.C. 


‘ mm 
oe Hy 
ee ? 
é hi 
ty ‘ 


Please rush me a print of AMERICANS AT WORK. I wish to con- 
sider programming this series as part of my public service schedule. 
If acceptable, I would plan to use these films: 

(1) every week for 52 weeks (] every week for 26 weeks 

1) every week for 39 weeks C] minimum of 13 weeks 

starting (date) during one of these time periods: 


I understand that your sending me this print for screening purposes 
obligates me in no way. 


Name. Title. 


Station. 
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IT’S YOURS FREE FOR THE ASKING! 
Here they come...fifty-two 15-minute films— 
dramatic, exciting, entertaining. They’re as 
dramatic as the might of American industry. 
They’re as exciting as the sight of a blast 
furnace in action. And they entertain—enter- 
tain as only people being themselves can. For 
despite the awesome backdrop of giant ma- 
chines performing unimagined miracles,this 
series focuses on the men and women who 
make it happen in industry after industry, 
in community after community—in every 
part of this great nation. 

Here is a series which carries with it a built- 
in pre-interested audience of some 131% mil- 
lion members of the AFL—CIO. They, their 
families, their friends, their dozens of good 
neighbors with whom they do business — 
all have good] reason to tune in to see and 
enjoy “AMERICANS AT WORK.” Through 
union organizations in each station area, 
all of these good reasons will be presented 
with maximum impact. Our advertising, pro- 
motion and publicity will see to that...will 
see to it that your station also comes in for 
strong recognition among your viewers. 
BEST OF ALL, IT’S ALL YOURS- FREE! 
That’s right, you get fifty-two 15-minute films 
cost-free. And you get exclusive use of these 
films in your station area. 

IT’S ALL READY AND SET TO GO NOW! 
You can start by seeing a print immediately. 
Just fill in the postage-paid reply card today. 


Produced by the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 815 16th St., Washington 6, D.C. 
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APRIL 3, 1958, MEMORANDUM 
FROM OUR AFL-CIO OFFICE 
FOR RELIGIOUS RELATIONS 


State Intervention ‘Unwise’ 


Dear Friends: 


Ohio's Catholic Bishops Oppose 
‘Right-to-Work Amendment 


The following statement was released by the Ohio 
Catholic Welfare Conference and signed by bishops 
of the six sees in the state explaining the basis 
of the conference’s opposition to a proposal for a 
“right-to-work” amendment to the Ohio constitu- 
tion. 

N PREVIOUS occasions attention has been 

called to the necessary distinction which must 
be made between the wisdom of enacting a law 
and the moral right to do so. Laws at times have 
been morally valid in themselves but inept and mis- 
chievous in their results. “Right-to-work” laws seem 
to fall into this category where a distinction is 
necessary. 

Man has a right and a duty to work for his 
livelihood. This right cannot be circumscribed to 
the extent that a man loses his liberty of choice of 
a vocation; nor to the extent that he is deprived of 
an opportunity to support himself and his family. 
It does not follow that a man has the unconditional 
right to work in any and every industry or busi- 
ness at will. 

For reasons of social justice it may be desirable 
and often advantageous to the common good that 

man’s right be restricted by certain specified con- 
ditions. One of these imposed conditions may re- 
quire that he belong to a labor union or at least 
be obliged to join the union subsequently, so as 
to share responsibility with his fellow workmen 
in support of the union. 

Just as a citizen of the United States is free to 
live in Ohio, Kentucky, or Pennsylvania, yet is 
obliged to observe the laws of the particular state 
as a condition of citizenship, so also in respect to 
his right to work; he is free to work in any industry 
of his choice, but only on condition that he abides 
by the rules adopted by that particular industry as 
a condition of employment. 

State Intervention Unwise 

In other words, the right to work is a general 
right and cannot be denied to men in the aggregate; 
but the right to work in a specific industrial plant 
or business can be subject to special conditions. 

If state statutes were to make such a condition 
of union maintenance mandatory, we would oppose 
them as unwise, if not unjust. If state statutes how- 
ever were to forbid the enforcement of such a 
condition, when mutually accepted by management 
and labor through collective bargaining, then we 
would be equally opposed. We believe it is unwise 
to encourage state intervention in this matter, wheth- 
er it be in favor of “right-to-work” laws or against 
them. 

There are certain abuses which sometimes creep 
into the labor movement, but we are convinced 
that “right-to-work” laws are not the proper means 
to correct them. Corruption of certain labor lead- 
ers has been one of these current abuses. The 
denial of the democratic processes and the denial 


thereby of responsibility to the rank and file of 

union membership, whether in election to office 

or in the determination of union policy, are pro- 
lific causes of these abuses. 

The right to strike, for instance, cannot be denied 
under certain definite conditions; but it is a right 
which must be carefully circumscribed and limited 
by ethical or moral considerations. It cannot be 
exercised willfully, that is, without just and adequate 
cause, and even then only in matters of grave im- 
portance; with a favorable issue reasonably secure; 
and lastly but most important, after all other peace- 
ful means have failed. 

The right to picket is a concomitant right if a 
justified strike is called, but violence against persons 
and property is absolutely wrong and indefensible 
in conscience. Even the right of mass picketing is 
a very questionable procedure because of the physi- 
cal intimidation involved and the proximate danger 
of overt acts of violence ensuing. 

Labor’s Increased Responsibility 

There have been other issues which cause public 
concern, such as jurisdictional disputes where in- 
nocent third parties are made the victims. There 
are questions also of secondary boycott which in- 
volve serious moral questions. All of these should 
be solved by an increased sense of social responsi- 
bility on the part of labor; and if that procedure 
fails to correct the evils then recourse would be 
had to regulatory legislation. 

If we have pointed out certain abuses in the 
labor movement, we do so not because we think 
their leaders alone are at fault. There have been 
serious abuses also on the part of management, 
such as unreasonable and unjust opposition to 
the right of union organization, monopoly prices 
and profits, misrepresentation of products, and 
bribery and corruption not infrequently. Two 
wrongs however do not make a right; and the two 
evils do not cancel each other, but intensify the 
damage done to the common good. 

Much progress has been made in creating mutu- 
ally satisfactory conditions in recent years in our 
labor-management relations. It would be socially 
undesirable to jeopardize the gains achieved by pre- 
cipitating new causes of strife and ill will. 


Would Not Solve Problems 

We think it is high time to introduce sound 
ethical standards into all phases of our economy. 
The present preoccupation with “right-to-work” laws 
may be a good occasion for all our leaders in the 
field of labor and in the field of management to 
examine their consciences as to their honest motiva- 
tion, their ideals, and their practices. 

As to the present issue before the electorate in 
Ohio, we are convinced that a “right-to-work” amend- 
ment would not solve our problems, but might lead 
to a more intensified struggle for domination and 
thus postpone an era of peaceful cooperation. 


This memorandum is being 
sent to call your attention to this state- 
ment which appeared in the March 29 issue 
of our AFL-CIO News. 


Charles C. Webber, AFL-CIO "<>" 
Representative For Religious Relations 
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@@C@@@ Dear Friends: This memorandum is being 
sent to call your attention to this state- 
ment which appeared in the June 14th edi- 


tion of our AFL-CIO News. 


Charles C. Webber, AFL-CIO 
Representative for Religious Relations 


June t9, 1958: MEMORAND 
FROM OUR AFL-CIO OFFICE 
FOR RELIGIOUS RELATIONS 
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Methodist Bishop Oxnam Says: 


‘Right-to-Work Laws 


Oxnam, president of the Council of Bishops of the 
Methodist Church, to the Baltimore Conference of 
the church at Westminster, Md. 


0-CALLED “RIGHT - TO - WORK’? laws are 

fraudulent. They are neither intended nor de- 

signed to guarantee work or to establish the right 
to work. 

These laws are sponsored by the same reactionary 
forces that once sought to destroy labor organiza- 
tions. When the churches in 1908 declared, “the 
churches stand for the right of labor to organize 
and to bargain collectively through representatives 
of their own choosing,” men of similar mind de- 
clared the social creed of the churches to be radical 
and subversive. 

Yesterday, intelligent and two-fisted individuals 
sought, by the use of the labor spy and the blacklist, 
by intimidation and force, to destroy the labor move- 
ment. Greedy and undemocratic powers that main- 
tained the 12-hour day and by every device from 
company housing to depressed wages sought to resist 
the introduction of democracy into the economic 
order are among those who today sponsor these 
“right-to-work” laws. 

Americans believe in the right to work. They 
resent the parasite, and see work as an obligation. 
But just as the Communist deliberately misuses 
such worthy terms as “peace,” “democracy,” and 
“justice,” so, too, clever, crafty and highly paid 
public relations experts have designated these en- 
deavors to weaken labor as “right-to-work” laws. 

Actually, a sanctimonious subterfuge is, being foist- 
ed upon the public. The real purpose of these laws is 
to deny both management and labor the right through 
collective bargaining to establish a relationship where- 
in all af the workers belong to a union and, through 
repersentatives of their own choosing, bargain collec- 
tively with all of the employers in a particular indus- 
try, whether local or national, through representatives 
of their own choosing. 

The achievements of American labor in raising 


movement of subversive elements, and of maintain- 
ing a stable economy are matters of proper pride 


The “right-to-work” law means a return to the 
battle-field. The most significant progress has been 
tmade in industrial relations where the workers belong 
to the union and the union, through its repersenta- 
tives, meets management, througlvits representatives 


| m to Destroy Union 
4 a 10nS 
0 The following commentary on “right-to-work” laws and together they think out the problems that should 
y \ is excerpted from an address by Bishop G. Bromley not be fought out. 


The law requires an employer to bargain col- 
lectively with his employes when, after a prop- 
erly supervised election, the bargaining union is 
decided upon. It is far wiser to have all of the 
employes belong to that union, sharing in their ob- 
ligations as well as in their benefits. Even if there 
is disagreement upon this proposition, a law that 
forbids employers and employes from entering into 
agreements to establish a union shop is in no sense 
a “right-to-work” law. 

For purposes of illustration, we Methodist minis- 
ters belong to an annual conference. Agreement has 
been reached in the democratic General Conference 
of the Church where our laws are passed concerning 
membership in an annual conference. All ministers 
who are tobe appointed to our churches by a bishop 
must belong to the annual conference. The General 
Conference determines the educational qualifications 
of our ministers. The annual conference votes upon 
the admission of members to the conference and 
insists that certain standards shall be maintained. 

THE EFFECT OF A LAW similar to the “right- 
to-work” laws in Methodism would mean simply that 
any individual who wanted to serve in one of our 
churches might do so, if the church wanted to em- 
ploy him. Before very long, our standards would be 
gone and the whole responsible system based upon 
law would break down. 

The doctors have their medical societies and main- 
tain their standards. A “right-to-work” law carried 
out in the medical profession would mean that sub- 
ject to state law, any doctor, no matter what school 
he graduated from or whether he graduated from any 
school, might go out and practice medicine. It would 
be solely up to the person who wished to employ him. 

Lawyers who have their bar associations may well 
ponder these “right-to-work” laws. The purpose is 
not “right to work.” The real purpose is to weaken. 
and eventually to destroy the democratic labor move- 
ment. 

No one is objecting to an investigation of cor- 
ruption in the labor movement or anywhere else. 
There are practices that are not only immoral but 
ought to be criminal. The “right-to-work” laws 
have nothing to do with the question of corruption 
in business or in labor. They are a dangerous pro- 
posal, conceived in hypocrisy, and proclaimed in 
Pharasaic deceit. 

The forward-looking business men of America who 
have long since recognized the wisdom of the or- 
ganization of labor and the propriety of collective 
bargaining should speak with single voice to strike 
down this pretense. 
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the standards of living, carrying democracy to the 
democratic order, ridding the American labor 
: and constitute a fundamental bulwark against the : 
inroads of totalitarian and atheistic materialism. 
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